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PREFACE 


The articles contained in this volume were drafted before 
the territorial changes forming the new Province were carried 
out. It has therefore been found impossible to describe 
Eastern Bengal and Assam as a whole on the scale laid 
down for Provinces generally ; but a short article has been 
prepared giving details so far as these were available. 
Mr. B. C. Allen, I.C.S., wrote this article, and also the 
articles dealing with the former Province of Assam, with 
the exception of the section on History, which was con- 
tributed by Mr. E. A, Gait, OI.E. The articles on Divisions, 
Districts, and places therein in Eastern Bengal were written 
by Mr. C. G. H. Allen, I.C.S., and Mr. H. F. Howard, I.C.S., 
and were read by Mr. Gait. In both Eastern Bengal and 
Assam the greater part of the material was collected by 
District officers, who examined the drafts in proof. 
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PROVINCIAL GAZETTEERS 
OF INDIA 

EASTERN BENGAL AND ASSAM 

!Eastem Bengal and Assam* — In 1901 the Province of 
Bengal covered an area of nearly 190,000 square miles, and 
contained a population of 78^ million persons. The attention 
of the Government of India had for some time been drawn to 
the constantly accumulating evidence of the excessive and 
intolerable burden imposed upon the Bengal Government by 
a charge too great for a single administration, and of the con- 
sequent deterioration in the standards of government, notably 
in portions of Eastern Bengal. In December, 1903, the question 
of the redistribution of the territories included in the Provinces 
of Bengal and Assam was raised by the Government of India, 
and careful consideration was given to the various schemes 
which were put forward with the object of carrying out what 
was admitted on all hands to be a very necessary measure of 
reform. It was recognized that there were strong objections to 
depriving the people of Eastern Bengal of certain privileges 
associated with the more developed forms of administration in 
India, to which for many years they had been accustomed ; 
and it was finally decided to form a Province administered by 
a Lieutenant-Governor, with a Legislative Council, a Board of 
Revenue, and the ordinary machinery of an important charge. 
The new Province was constituted in October, 1905, and by 
the Bengal and Assam Laws Act provision was made for the 
application of the laws in force in the territories affected by 
the change. The capital is Dacca City, with Shillong as 
the summer sanitarium, and Chittagong as the seaport. 

The Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam consists of the 
territories formerly administered by the Chief Commissioner of 
Assam, to which have been added the Dacca and Chittagong 
Divisions, together with the Districts of Rajshahi, Dinajpur, 
Jalpaigun, Rangpur, Bogra, Pabna, and Malda. It is bounded on 
the south by the Bay of Bengal ; on the east by the territories 
under the administration of the Lieutenant-Governor of Burma 
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and by hilly country inhabited by independent tribes ; on the 
north by the Himalayas ; and on the west by the Madhumati 
river up to the point where it breaks off from the Ganges, and 
thence by the Ganges up to Sahibganj. From that point the 
boundary runs along the western border of Malda, Dinajpur, 
and Jalpaiguri Districts to the foot of the Himalayas. 

The total area of the Province is 111,569 square miles, of 
which 12,542 square miles are included in the Native States 
of Hill Tippera and Manipur. The present article contains 
but a brief account of the natural features, economic conditions, 
and administrative machinery of the new Province, and for 
further details reference should be made to the articles on 
Bengal and Assam. 

Physical The Province includes the lower portions of the chief river 

eatures. systems of Northern and Eastern India, with a great variety of 
natural features in different tracts. That part of the area trans- 
ferred from Bengal, which stretches from the foot-hills of the 
Himalayas to the Padma on the south, forms part of the great 
Gangetic plain and is wholly alluvial, with the exception of a 
strip of submontane country in Jalpaiguri and of an elevated 
tract of quasi-laterite soil, loiown as the Barind, on the con- 
fines of the Districts of Dinajpur, Malda, RSjshahi, and Bogra, 
The general level of the country is very low, especially in 
Rangpur and the central part of Rajsh^i, where the rivers 
have silted up and there is a network of moribund streams and 
watercourses. In the extreme north, the Sinchula Hills in 
Jalpaiguri rise abruptly to a height of from 4,000 to 6,000 feet; 
but the tract lying south of this within the angle formed by the 
converging channels of the Ganges and Brahmaputra is a rich 
alluvial country, which stretches north-eastwards from the 
Ganges, and southwards from the submontane forest belt, in an 
expanse of almost monotonous fertility, clothed with perennial 
turf, and well provided with water carriage. 

From west to east at right angles to the upper portion of this 
tract, in Assam proper, stretches the Brahmaputra valley, which 
forms an alluvial plain about 450 miles long with an average 
breadth of 50 miles. About the centre of the valley there is a 
tract of mountainous country known as the Mikir Hills, 
which covers an area of about 2,000 square miles, and contains 
peaks upwards of 4,000 feet in height Low hills of gneissic 
rock are also found on both sides of the river in the neighbour- 
hood of Gauhati and Goalpara, but elsewhere there is little to 
interrupt the even level of the plain. The Brahmaputra, through 
the greater part of its course, is bounded on either side by 
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stretches of marsh land covered with high grass jungle. Farther 
inland the level rises, and there is a belt, usually of considerable 
breadth, of permanent cultivation, the staple crop raised being 
transplanted rice. In most parts of the valley this belt supports 
a fairly dense population, but nearer the hills cultivation again 
falls off, and grassy plains and forests stretch to their feet. 
The general aspect of the valley is extremely picturesque. 
On a clear day the view both to the north and the south is 
bounded by hills, while behind the lower ranges of the Him- 
alayas snowy peaks glisten in the sun. The rice-fields are 
interspersed with groves of feathery bamboos, and on every 
side there are rivers, woods, and pools. The slopes of the 
lower hills are clothed with forest, and the rivers that debouch 
upon the plain issue through gorges of exceptional beauty. 

A mountain system known as the Assam Range separates 
the valley just described from that of the Surma. This range 
projects at right angles from the Burmese system, running 
almost due east and west. The central portion consists of a 
fine table-land at an elevation of nearly 6,000 feet above the 
level of the sea; but on the ^st and west alike the hills, as 
a rule, take the form of sharply serrated ridges. The highest 
point in British territory is Mount Japvo in the NSga Hills, 
whose summit is nearly 10,000 feet above sea-level. The 
Surma Valley is a flat plain about 125 miles long by 60 wide, 
shut in on three sides by ranges of hills. The western end 
of this valley lies very low, and, as in the rest of the delta, 
the banks of the rivers are the highest portion of the country. 
During the rains the greater part of western Sylhet lies under 
water, but in Cachar and eastern Sylhet the conditions of life 
are less unfavourable. Blue hills bound the view on every side, 
and the villages are surrounded by dense groves of fruit trees. 
The hills rise like a wall along the northern border, but on the 
south outlying ranges from the Tippera system project into 
the valley. 

The south of the Province includes the delta of the Ganges 
and Brahmaputra, and is also mainly alluvial; but on the 
confines of Dacca and Mymensingh the Madhupur Jungle, 
a tract with a stiff clay soil resembling that of the Barind, rises 
above the alluvium, and in the south-east the hill range that 
divides Assam from Burma projects into it. It is a great deltaic 
tract, enriched by annual deposits of fertilizing silt from a hun- 
dred interlacing rivers, and possessed of an abundant water- 
supply. Owing to the annual overflow of the great rivers that 
traverse it, this tract remains practically under water for six 
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months of the year, the villages stand on little mounds rising 
from the waste of waters, and at this season boats are the only 
means of communication. The alluvial rice-fields cease as the 
rivers draw near the sea, and this portion of the delta is an 
intricate system of sea-creeks and half-formed islands, densely 
clothed in many places with jungle and sparsely inhabited. 
On the south-eastern frontier a succession of low ranges covers 
the east of the Chittagong Division and Hill Tippera, None 
of them is of any great height, but the Sitakund hill rises to 
1,155 and in the Chittagong Hill Tracts they attain a 
greater altitude, the highest peaks being Keokradang (4,034 
feet) and Pyramid Hill (3,016 feet). These hills are covered 
with bamboo jungle and brushwood, and are separated by 
cultivated river valleys; a narrow strip of rice land divides 
them from the sea, and to the south a series of low flat islands 
skirt the coast, while the shores have the same mangrove vege- 
tation as in the Sundarbans. 

The Tsan-po, which is probably identical with the Brahma- 
putra, is believed to enter the Assam Valley from the Tibetan 
table-land by the channel known as the Dihang. It then 
flows for a distance of about 450 miles in a south-westerly 
direction, and, on reaching the western extremity of the Assam 
Range, turns south and finally unites with the main stream of 
the Ganges at Goalundo. In its course through the plains of 
Bengal the Brahmaputra is known as the Jamuna, and the 
Ganges as the Padma, while the Meghna is the name assigned 
to the gigantic river formed by the confluence of their waters. 
The Surma is one of the largest tributaries that joins this 
immense system. It rises in the mountain ranges on the 
northern boundary of Manipur, and after a tortuous course 
of 560 miles falls into the old bed of the Brahmaputra near 
Bhairab Bazar. All of these rivers, with their countless affluents 
and distributaries, are heavily laden with silt, much of which is 
deposited in times of flood in the neighbourhood of their banks. 
The slope of the country is thus always away from, and not 
towards, the river channels, and the water in the numerous 
cross-channels flows from, and not into, the main streams. 
A mighty volume of turgid water thus spreads over the country, 
until, leaving the silt behind, it finds an exit by fresh drainage 
channels. 

“ In the extreme south an interlacing network of estuaries, 
rivers, and watercourses encloses a vast number of islands 
of various shapes and sizes, which are themselves often half 
swamp. The largest of these are Dakhin Shahbazpur, 
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Sandwip, and Hatia, at the mouth of the IMegbna, and 
Kutubdia off the Chittagong coast. At the eastern end 
of the Assam Valley a large island, known as the Majuli, 
has been formed by a change in the main channel of the 
Brahmaputra. During the rains the greater part of Eastern 
Bengal is under water, and huge swamps are formed, some 
of which, like the Chalan Bil, are of very considerable size. 

In the cold season these great meres dry up, and water remains 
only in the lowest portions of their basins. In the Manipur 
valley there is a lake, the Loktak, which is of a much more 
permanent description and covers an area of about 2 7 square 
miles. 

The whole of the Province is blessed with an abundant, Ramiall, 
rainfall, and though it is occasionally unfavourably distributed, ^nd eauh- 
failure of the monsoon and the famine that accompanies such quakes, 
failure are alike unknown. Over the Province as a whole the 
annual rainfall generally ranges from 70 to 140 inches. The 
maximum is reached at Cherrapunji, on the southern face 
of the Khasi Hills, 'which is one of the wettest places on the 
surface of the globe, and has an average rainfall of no less than 
458 inches. The rainfall is also very heavy in the country 
lying immediately to the south of the Assam Range and the 
Himalayas. Storms and cyclones are rare in the interior of the 
Province, but cyclones and storm-waves from time to time 
sweep over the low-lying country near the estuary of the 
Meghna. In October, 1897, the islands of Maiskhal and 
Kutubdia were devastated by a storm-wave, and there was 
a terrible cyclone in Backergunge in 1876. Northern Bengal 
and Assam are liable to earthquakes, which occasionally do 
much damage. The shock of 1897 wrecked all masonry 
buildings in Shillong, Sylhet, and Gauhati, and upwards of 
1,600 persons were killed by falling houses and landslips. 

The total population of the Province in 1901 was 30,96 1,459^ Popula- 
of whom 15,771,904, or 51 per cent, were males. Almost the 
w^hole of these persons were living in British territory, as only 
457,790 were enumerated in the two Native States of Hill 
Tippera and Manipur, Eastern Bengal is particularly healthy, 
and each succeeding enumeration has disclosed a large increase 
in the population of this portion of the Province. Between 
1881 and 1901 the population of the Dacca and Chittagong 
Divisions increased by 27 percent The climate and conditions 
of the Surma Valley are also fairly favourable, and in this 
portion of the Province the increase between 1881 and 1901 
amounted to 17 per cent The history of Northern Bengal has 
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been less satisfactory. The rivers have been silting up their 
beds, the land is waterlogged, and epidemics of malarial fever 
have been serious and prolonged. Public health has been bad 
in Dinajpur, Raj shah i, Rangpur, and Pabna; and the Rajshahi 
Division showed an increase of only lo per cent, in the twenty 
years that preceded the last Census. The Assam Valley has 
suffered recently from a very deadly form of malarial fever 
known as kald azdr ; and in one District, in which this disease 
broke out in an aggravated form, the decrease of population 
between 1891 and 1901 amounted to no less than 25 per cent., 
a greater proportion than reported from any other District in 
British India in 1901. This decrease of the indigenous popu- 
lation was, however, counterbalanced by the importation of 
garden coolies, and the net growth in the Assam Valley Divi- 
sion between 1881 and 1901 amounted to 16 per cent. In the 
Province as a whole the increase in each intercensal period was 
as follows: 1872—81, ii per cent.; 1881-91, lo per cent.; 
1891-1901, 10 per cent. ; and the total increase between 1872 
and 1901 was 34 per cent. The density of the Province as a 
whole in 1901 was 308 persons per square mile for British 
territory only, and 278 per square mile after including the 
sparsely populated Native States of Hill Tippera and Manipur. 
But in the several Districts the variations from this mean are 
very large, Dacca coming at one end of the scale with an 
average density of 952 per square mile and the Lushai Hills 
at the other with an average density of ii. With the exception 
of Jalpaiguri, all the Bengal Districts of the Province are fully 
populated, and in places the density of the rural population is 
extraordinary, the highest point being reached in the Srinagar 
t?idna of Dacca District, where there is a rural population of 
1,787 persons per square mile. In the Surma Valley, Sylhet 
has a population of over 400 per square mile; but the Dis- 
tricts of the Assam Valley are sparsely peopled, and the maxi- 
mum is reached in Kamrup with 153 per square mile. In the 
hills the population is naturally sparse and nowhere exceeds 
44 per square mile. 

The great majority of the population live in rural areas, and 
in 1901 only 2 per cent, were enumerated in the 61 towns the 
Province contains. Nearly all of these places are small and 
unimportant, and the average population in 1901 was only 
12,081. The largest towns are Dacca (90,542), and Imphal 
in Manipur (67,093), though the latter place possesses no urban 
characteristics and is an overgrown village rather than a town. 
No other town had a population of as many as 25,000 ; and in 
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only four towns — Rampur Boalia, Sirajganj, Narayanganj, 
and Chittagong — did the number of inhabitants exceed 
20,000. In the plains the villages usually take the form of 
scattered clumps of houses, embedded in dense groves of 
bamboos and fruit trees 3 but in the flooded tracts the cottages 
are often huddled together on sites which have been artificially 
raised above flood-level. In the hills the villages are generally 
built on open sites near the summit of the ridges, and among 
the Nagas almost attain to the size of little towns. 

Of the 31 millions of persons who, in round numbers, 
constitute the population of the Province, 18 millions are 
Muhammadans, millions are Hindus, and millions 
animistic tribes. The Muhammadans are largely in the majority 
in Eastern Bengal, and in the Dacca and Chittagong Divisions 
there are loj million Musalmans to 4| million Hindus. In 
the Rajshahi Division they are likewise in a majority, and they 
form more than half the population of Sylhet. In the rest of 
Assam they are far from numerous, and in this portion of the 
Province the distinctive feature in the population is the large 
number of unconverted tribesmen. Tribes of Tibeto-Burman 
origin inhabit the hills, and the Bodo race is found in the 
Himalayan tarai as far west as Dinajpur. In Chittagong there 
is a considerable Buddhist population, most of whom are 
Maghs. Christians numbered 66,000, more than one-fourth 
of whom were living in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. There 
is also a large Roman Catholic community with traces of 
Portuguese descent in Dacca District. 

From the point of view of agriculture, the Province enjoys Agricul- 
advantages for which it would be difficult to find a parallel in 
any other part of India. The rainfall is abundant, is usually 
well distributed, and is never known to fail. The land of the 
delta is enriched by yearly deposits of silt ; and, in spite of 
the presence of a great number of rivers, several of which are 
of enormous size, the damage done by flood is seldom serious. 

The climate, the soil, and the river systems are all alike 
favourable to cultivation, and such a calamity as famine or 
even scarcity is practically unknown, though some local distress 
was caused by the high price of rice in 1906. 

The staple food-crop is rice, which in 1903-4 covered 
68 per cent, of the total cropped area. The abundant rainfall 
renders artificial irrigation unnecessary, though in the Him- 
alayan tarai the people not infrequently divert the water of the 
hill streams to their fields, and by this means raise rich crops 
from soil which is sometimes poor and sandy. The two most 
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important crops raised for export are jute and tea. Jute in 
1903-4 covered an area of 3,100 square miles. This fibre is 
very generally cultivated in the Districts of Rangpur, Pabna, 
Dacca, Mymensingh, Faridpur, and Tippera, and is slowly 
spreading up the valleys of the Surma and the Brahmaputra. 
The chief centres of tea cultivation are situated in the Districts 
of Sylhet, Cachar, Darrang, Sibsagar, Lakhimpur, and Jalpaiguri. 
In 1903 there were altogether 971 plantations with a total area 
of 415,700 acres underplant, which yielded 182,000,000 pounds 
of tea. Mustard is an important crop in the Rajshahi Division 
and in the Districts of Dacca and Mymensingh. Sugar-cane is 
extensively cultivated in the Dacca and Rajshahi Divisions, 
and in the Districts of Mymensingh and Faridpur upwards of 
100 square miles are under cane. Wheat is grown in Rajshahi 
and Ratngpur, and to some extent in Pabna and Goalpara^ 
and tobacco is a valuable crop in Jalpaigurl, Rangpur, and 
Mymensingh. 

As might be expected from the character of its surface and 
climate, and the sparseness of its population, the area of forest 
in the Brahmaputra Valley and the Assam Range is very large. 
Sal {Skorea robusid) is common in Goalpara, but farther east 
the forests are, for the most part, evergreen. Here besides sdl^ 
which is seldom found east of Nowgong, the most valuable 
trees are nahor {Mesua ferred), sum {Artocarpus Chaplasha), 
gomari (Gnielina arborea), khair (Acacia Catecku\ sissu (Dal- 
bergia Sissoo), tita sapa (Michelia Champacd)^ ajhar or jdrul 
(Lagerstroemia Flos Reginae), and gunserai (Cinnamomum 
glanduliferum ) . 

In the hills good forest covers a smaller area than might 
have been expected. Though there is no lack of wooded 
country, the system of shifting cultivation practised by the hill 
tribes is prejudicial to the growth of valuable timber. Evergreen 
forests are found in the east and south of Cachar District and 
in the Native States of Hill Tippera and Manipur. There are 
valuable forests also in Jalpaigurl and Chittagong. The prin- 
cipal products of Chittagong are bamboos, jdrul (Lagers froemia 
Flos Reginae), and gurjan (Dipterocarpus turbinatus). The 
total area of ‘ reserved ' forest in what is now the Province of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam on June 30, 1904, was 5,944 square 
miles. The gross forest receipts and the expenditure in 1903-4 
were 9 lakhs and 6*3 lakhs respectively. 

The Province is endowed by nature with an admirable 
system of water communications, and of recent years its system 
of railways has been much developed. The Assam-Bengal 
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Railway runs from the sea at Chittagong to the eastern end of 
the Surma Valley. A little to the west of Silchar the main line 
crosses the North Cachar Hills and connects with the Dibru- 
Sadiya Railway at the eastern end of the Brahmaputra Valley. 

Branch lines also run from Laksham junction to Chandpur, 
whence a steamer service plies to Goalundo, and from Lumding 
to Gauhati. The northern and western parts of the Province 
are served by the Eastern Bengal State Railway, and a line is 
now under construction to Gauhati, which will connect Calcutta 
and Dibrugarh by rail. A branch of this railway also runs 
through Dacca and Mymensingh Districts from Narayanganj 
to Jagannathganj on the Brahmaputra. 

A very complete steamer service plies upon the numerous 
waterways. Goalundo, at the junction of the Padma and 
Brahmaputra rivers, is the terminus of a great steamer traffic 
up the Ganges to GhazTpur, up the Brahmaputra to Dibrugarh, 
and up the Surma to Silchar. A daily service to Narayanganj 
connects Dacca with Calcutta, while mail steamers to Chandpur 
link the Assam-Bengal Railway with the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway. Steamers ply daily from Calcutta through the Sun- 
darbans to Assam, via Barisal, Chandpur, and Narayanganj. 

On the Padma steamers ply between Damukdia Ghat and 
Rampur Boalia and Godagari, with a continuation to English 
Bazar (Malda), and between English Bazar and Sultanganj* 

From Khulna steamers run to Barisal, Noakhali, Narayanganj, 
Madarlpur, and other places, and there is a daily service on 
the Brahmaputra from Goalundo to Phulcharl. Backergunge 
District is also well served by steamers, and during the rains 
small feeder-steamers ply on the tributaries of the Barak 
(Surma) and Brahmaputra. 

The administration of the Province is entrusted to a Lieu- Govem- 
tenant-Govemor, acting immediately under the orders of the 
Government of India. The general executive staff is principally 
recruited from members of the Covenanted Civil Service, with 
a certain proportion of officers deputed from the Indian Army 
who, at the time of the formation of the new Province, were 
serving in Assam, together with a Provincial and a Subordinate 
Service, the great majority of whose members are natives of 
the country. The first Lieutenant-Governor was Sir J. B, Fuller, 
previously Chief Commissioner of Assam. He was succeeded 
in 1906 by Sir L. Hare. 

As in other parts of India, the unit of administration is the 
District, the area in charge of the District Magistrate and 
Collector, or Deputy-Commissioner as he is called in Assam. 
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There are altogether 27 Districts in the Province, with an 
average area of 3,668 square miles and an average population 
of 1,129,766. These Districts are grouped together to form 
the five Divisions of Chittagong, Dacca, Rajshahi, the 
Assam Valley, and the Surma Valley and Hill Districts, 
each of which is under a Commissioner, Districts are further 
subdivided into subdivisions, of which there are 67, with an 
average area of 1,478 square miles and an average population 
of 455,279. In Assam the Subdivisional Magistrate exercises 
within his own subdivision most of the functions of a District 
officer, but in Eastern Bengal his duties are principally of 
a judicial nature. In the permanently settled portions of the 
Province the smallest unit of administration is the thana or 
police station ; in the five upper Districts of the Assam Valley 
it is the mausa^ or area for which an officer called the mauzaddr 
has contracted to pay the land revenue. In the one tract it is 
the police who are the visible representatives of Government 
in rural areas; in the other it is the land revenue officials. 
The Lieutenant-Governor, in addition to his personal staff, is 
assisted by three secretaries in the general departments and 
one secretary in the department of Public Works. Revenue 
business is, to a great extent, entrusted to a Board, consisting 
of two senior Civilians, Separate officers are also in charge 
of the various departments, such as Police, Prisons, Excise, 
Registration, Land Records and Agriculture, Education, 
Medical, and Sanitation. The Forest department is under the 
control of a Conservator, and Civil Accounts are in charge of 
an Accountant-General, who is directly subordinate to the 
Finance Department of the Government of India. The Post 
Office department is in charge of two Deputy-Postmasters- 
General, and the Telegraph department in that of a Superin- 
tendent. These three officers are not, however, under the 
orders of the Lieutenant-Governor. 

The only Native States of any importance under the Govern- 
ment of Eastern Bengal and Assam are Hill Tippera and 
•Manipur. The Magistrate and Collector of Tippera District 
acts as Political Agent for Hill Tippera. The Raja of Manipur, 
who was appointed after the outbreak of 1891, was placed upon 
the ^addi in 1907, and during his minority the State has been 
administered by the Political Agent, who has always been a 
member of the Assam Commission. 

Acts of general application are passed in the Council of the 
Governor-General for making Laws and Regulations, and come 
into force in the Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam as in 
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other parts of India. Steps have also been taken to provide 
for the initiation of measures of purely local interest, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor has been authorized to form a Council of 
fifteen members for making laws and regulations. Bills passed 
by this Council require the assent of the Lieutenant-Governor 
and also of the Governor-General. 

Stipendiary magistrates are the foundation of the system of 
criminal administration, though in Eastern Bengal a consider- 
able amount of work is done by honorary magistrates sitting 
either singly or as benches. Appeals from their decision lie to 
the Sessions Judge, except in the case of magistrates with 
second and third-class powers, from whom appeals lie either to 
the District Magistrate or to some magistrate who has been 
specially empowered in that behalf. Appeals from Sessions 
Judges are heard by the High Court at Calcutta. In Eastern 
Bengal and Sylhet civil work is in charge of District and Sub- 
ordinate Judges and a large staff of Munsifs. In the Assam 
Valley and the Cachar Plains Assistant Magistrates act as 
Munsifs, and the District Magistrate discharges the functions 
of a Subordinate Judge. The ultimate court of appeal for 
civil work is also the High Court at Calcutta. In the Hill 
Districts and certain frontier tracts the High Court has no 
jurisdiction, except in criminal cases over European British 
subjects, and the District Magistrate discharges the functions 
of a District and Sessions Judge. 

The receipts under the principal heads of revenue have Revenue 
been: (1880-1) 256*4 lakhs, (1890-1) 302*5 lakhs, 

368-3 lakhs, and (1903-4) 371*9 lakhs. The principal heads of 
receipts in the last-mentioned year were land revenue, 177*4 
lakhs; stamps, 80*5 lakhs; excise and opium, 61*7 lakhs; 
cesses, 35*4 lakhs ; and income tax, 9*1 lakhs. Under the 
financial settlement for three years made in 1906 the Province 
receives one-half of the revenue from land, stamps, excise, 
assessed taxes, and forests, and is responsible for half the 
expenditure under heads other than land revenue, the greater 
part of the charges under which are debited to Provincial. 

The receipts and expenditure on account of general adminis- 
tration, courts of law, registraticm, police, medical, education, 
political, superannuation, stationery and printing, and various 
minor items are entirely Provinciad. An annual contributicai 
of 6*2 lakhs is made in favour of Imperial revenues. To cover 
the initial cost of new administrative arrangements, a grant of 30 
lakhs has been added to the 20 lakhs originally given to Assam. 

The budget figures fox 1906—7 are shown in Table HI <m p. 15. 
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The Public Works department is under the general charge 
of a Chief Engineer, who is also a secretary to the Local 
Government, and is aided by an under-secretary. Eastern 
Bengal and Assam each form a circle in charge of a Superin- 
tending Engineer, The executive staff includes 8 Executive 
and 4 Assistant Engineers. Local works in Eastern Bengal 
are generally entrusted to a District Engineer, engaged by the 
District board and working under the supervision of an In- 
spector of Works, of whom there are two. 

The police are under the general control of an Inspector- 
General, who is assisted by two Deputy-Inspectors-General 
stationed at Dacca and Silchar. The sanctioned staff consists 
of 27 District and Assistant Superintendents, 79 inspectors, 
778 sub-inspectors, and 7,876 head constables and men. 
Rural police, who are employed in every District in the plains 
outside the boundaries of Assam proper, numbered 56,875 
in 1904. There is also a large force of military police, number- 
ing 2,876 officers and men, who are employed on quasi-military 
duties, chiefly in Assam. 

In 1903 there were 2 Central, 19 District, and 47 subsidiary 
jails in the Province, and the daily average number of prisoners 
was 6,682. The larger jails are under the management of 
whole-time Superintendents, and the control of the department 
is vested in an Inspector-General of Prisons. 

The general management of the Educational department is 
entrusted to the Director of Public Instruction, who is assisted 
by five Inspectors of schools and a staff of deputy-inspectors 
and sub-inspectors. There are 12 Arts colleges in the Pro- 
vince, situated at Dacca (2), Chittagong, BarisSl, Comilla, 
Pabna, Tangail, Mymensingh, Rajshahi, Gauhati, Sylhet, and 
Agartala (Hill Tippera), Only four of these colleges receive any 
direct assistance from the state. On March 31, 1905, 1,724 
students were on the roll of the eleven colleges in British 
territory. In 1903-4 the Province contained 1,147 secondary, 
20,628 primary, and 4,121 special schools. The total number 
of scholars was: boys, 715,861, and girls, 65,290. 

The Medical department is divided into two branches: An 
Inspector-General of civil hospitals is the head of the depart- 
ment, while a Sanitary Commissioner has been appointed to 
deal with all questions of a purely sanitary character. In 1903 
the Province contained 391 hospitals and dispensaries, at which 
more than 3,000,000 patients were treated and 83,483 opera- 
tions performed. There are lunatic asylums at Dacca and 
Tezpur, and an asylum for the reception of lepers at Sylhet. 
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TABLES 




TABLE II 


Statistics of Local Boards and Municipalities, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, 1903-4 



Number. 

Income. 

Expenditure 



Rs. 

Rs 

District and Local Boards . 

33 

43.63.338 

39 48.543 

Municipalities «... 

49 

13,98,747 

11.71,823 


TABLE III 


Principal Sources of Provincial Revenue, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam 

(In thousands of rupees) 



TABLE IV 


Provincial Expenditure under Principal Heads, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam 
(In thousands of rupees) 



Budget for 
1906-7. 

C)x>enlng balance 

62,00 

Charges in respect of collection (principally land revenue 


and forests) 

39.53 

Salaries and expenses of civil departments : — 


Ca) General administration . . . • 


9,53 

(^) Law and justice » . . . • 


46,06 

(r) Police »•••••• 


39,96 

Id) Education 


12,73 

{£) Medical « , ^ • 


7,24 

(/) Other heads 


5,70 

Pension and miscellaneous civil charges 


10,35 

Public works 


55,93 

Other charges and adjustments • . . • 


13,42 


Closing balance 


Total expenditure 


3,40,45 

48,22 
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Physical Assam^ — ^The Province of Assam, which lies on the north- 

Boun^^* eastern border of Bengal, and is one of the frontier Provinces 
daries and of the Indian Empire, is situated between 22° 19' and 28° 16' N. 

and 89® 42' and 97° 12' E. It is bounded on the north by the 
eastern section of the great Himalayan range, the frontier tribes 
from west to east being successively the Bhotias of Bhutan, 
the Bhotias of Towang — a province subject to Lhasa — Akas, 
Dallas, Miris, Abors, and Mishmis ; on the north-east by the 
Mishmi Hills, which sweep round the head of the Brahmaputra 
Valley ; on the east by the mountains which are inhabited by 
Khamtis, Singphos, and various Naga tribes, and by the 
Burmese frontier where it marches with that of the State of 
Manipur ; on the south by the Chin Hills, the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, and the State of Hill Tippera ; and on the west by the 
Bengal Districts of Tippera, Mymensingh, and Rangpur, the 
State of Cooch Behar, and Jalpaigurl District. The total area 
of the Province, including the Native State of Manipur (8,456 
square miles), is 61,682 square miles. 

Origin of The name ‘ Assam ’ is, according to some, derived from the 
Sanskrit asama, which means ‘peerless’ or ‘unequalled.’ It 
has been suggested that this title was applied to the Shan 
invaders, now called Ahoms, and was transferred from them 
to the country that they conquered. This derivation is, how- 
ever, open to the serious objection that in Assamese s is 
softened into as in the name of the tribe ; and there is no 
apparent reason why it should have been retained in the name 
of the country. It is doubtful also whether either the Ahoms 
themselves, or the tribes they found in occupation of the 

^ Since the following article was written the small Province of Assam has 
ceased to exist as a separate unit, and has been amalgamated with fifteen 
Districts of Eastern and Northern Bengal to form the larger Province of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, which is ruled by a Lieutenant-Governor, with 
a Legislative Council. The account of the general administrative staff, the 
various departments, and the system of legislation is thus obsolete ; and 
the arrangements which are now in force will be foimd briefly described 
in the article on Eastern Bengal and Assam. The remainder of the 
article affords a generally correct account of that portion of the new 
Province which was once known as Assam. 
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country, would use a Sanskrit term to denote the dominant 
race. 

The Province falls into three natural di\Hsions : the valley Natural 
of the Surma or Barak, the valley of the Brahmaputra or 
Assam proper, and the intervening range of hills. The State 
of Manipur, which lies east of Cachar, is under the control of 
the Local Administration, and the hills to the south of that 
District inhabited by the Lushais have recently been brought 
under British rule. 

The Surma Valley is a fiat plain about 125 miles long by The Surma 
60 wide, shut in on three sides by ranges of hills. The river 
from which the valley takes its name rises on the southern 
slopes of the mountain ranges on the borders of the Naga 
Hills District, and fiows south through the Manipur hills. At 
Tipaimukh, it turns sharply to the north and takes a tortuous 
course, with a generally westward direction, through Cachar 
District. On the western boundary of Cachar it divides into 
two branches, the northern of which, known as the Surma, 
flows near the Khasi Hills past Sylhet and Chhatak, till it 
turns south at Sunamganj. The southern branch, called at 
first the Kusiyara, again divides into two streams, known as the 
Barak and the Bibiyana, or Kalni, but both branches rejoin 
the Surma on the western boundary of the Province. The 
chief tributaries of the river on the north, after it enters British 
territory, are the JiRi and Jatinga from the North Cachar 
Hills, and the Bogapani and Jadukata from the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills. On the south it receives from the Lushai Hills 
the SoNAi, the Dhaleswari with its second channel the Kata- 
khal, and the Singla ] and the Langai, Manu, and Khowai 
from Hill Tippera. 

The western end of the valley lies very low, and at Sylhet 
the low-water level of the Surma is only 22-7 feet above the 
sea. The banks of the rivers are raised by deposits of silt 
above the level of the surrounding country, and are lined with 
villages, which in the rainy season appear to be standing in a 
huge lake. Farther east the country rises, and fields covered 
with sail (transplanted winter rice) take the place of swamps, 
in which only the longest-stemmed varieties of paddy can be 
grown ; but even here there are numerous depressions, or haors 
as they are called, in the lowest parts of which water remains 
during the dry season, and which can be used only for grazing 
or the growth of winter crops. In western Sylhet the houses 
of the villagers are crowded together, gardens and fruit trees 
are scarce, and the scenery at all seasons of the year is tame 
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and uninteresting. Cachar and the eastern portion of Sylhet 
have, on the other hand, much to please the eye. Blue hills 
bound the view on almost every side, the villages are buried in 
groves of slender palms, feathery bamboos, and broad-leaved 
plantains, and even in the dry season the country looks fresh 
and green. The level of the plain is broken by low ranges and 
isolated hills, and here and theie beds of reeds and marshes 
lend variety to the scene. Little or no forest exists in Sylhet, 
but there are extensive Reserves in the south and east of 
Cachar District. 

The Brahmaputra Valley is an alluvial plain about 450 miles 
in length, with an average breadth of about 50 miles, shut in, 
like the Surma Valley, by hills on every side except the west. 
In its lower portion it lies almost east and west, but in its 
upper half it trends somewhat towards the north-east. The 
Brahmaputra flows through the centre of this plain, and 
receives in its course the drainage of the Himalayas on the 
north, and the Assam Range on the south. The principal 
tributaries on the north bank are the Dibang, Dihang, 
SubansirI, Bhareli, Dhansiri, Barnadi, Manas with its 
tributary the Ai, the Champamati, Saralbhanga, and San- 
KOSHj on the south, the larger affluents are the Noa, Buri 
Diking, Disang, Dikho, Jhanzi, and another Dhansiri. A 
short distance below the junction with this Dhansiri a consider- 
able body of water separates itself from the Brahmaputra, and, 
under the name of the Kalang, flows with a tortuous course 
through Nowgong District, rejoining the main stream about 
10 miles above Gauhati. The Kalang receives the Kapili, 
which brings to it a large part of the drainage of the Mikir, the 
North Cachar, and the Jaintia Hills, and the Digru from the 
Khasi Hills. Below Gauhati the most considerable affluents 
on the south bank are the Kulsi and Jinjiram. 

The valley, as a whole, is a plain of fairly uniform breadth, 
except in the centre, where the Mikir Hills project from the 
main mass of the Assam Range, almost up to the southern 
branch of the Brahmaputra. Between Tezpur and Dhubri 
there are outcrops of gneissic rock above the alluvium, even 
on the north bank of the river, and the central portion of 
Goalpara District is much broken by ranges of low hills; but 
elsewhere there is little to interrupt the even level of the plain. 

* The Brahmaputra, through the greater part of its course, is 
bounded on either side by stretches of marsh land covered 
with thick grass jungle, interspersed here and there with 
patches of mustard and summer rice. Farther inland the level 
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rises, and there is a belt, usually of considerable breadth, of 
permanent cultivation. The plain is covered with rice-fields 
and dotted over with clumps of bamboos, palms, and fruit 
trees, in which are buried the houses of the cultivators. In 
most parts of the valley this belt supports a fairly dense popu- 
lation ; but near the hills cultivation again falls off, and grassy 
plains and forests stretch to their feet. Even here, however, 
rice is grown on fields irrigated from the hill streams, and 
European enterprise has in many places felled the forests and 
opened prosperous tea gardens. Little of this is seen by the 
traveller on the river steamer, and he is apt to receive the 
impression that Assam is a wilderness of impenetrable jungle, 
the home of nothing but wild beasts. This view is but partially 
correct. There are still large areas of waste land, swamps, 
forests, and hills ; but in parts of the valley the population is 
beginning to press upon the soil, and little good land remains 
available for settlement. Few places in the Brahmaputra 
Valley would not appeal to a lover of the picturesque. On 
a clear day the view to both the north and south is bounded 
by hills, while behind the lower ranges of the Himalayas 
snowy peaks glisten in the sun. The rice-fields are inter- 
spersed with groves of feathery bamboos, on every side are 
pools, rivers, and woods, and in the wilder parts nature is 
seen freed from the restraining hand of man. The slopes of 
the lower hills are clothed mth forest, and the rivers that 
debouch upon the plain issue through gorges of exceptional 
beauty. 

The range of mountains which separates these two valleys TheAssam 
projects at right angles from the Burmese system, and lies 
almost due east and west. At its western end it attains a 
height of more than 4,600 feet in the peak of Nokrek, above 
the station of Tura. The hills are here broken up into sharply 
serrated ridges and deep valleys, all alike covered with forest. 

Farther east, in the Shillong peak, they reach a height of 6,450 
feet ; but this is only the highest point in a table-land hardly 
any part of which falls much below 6,000 feet. The denser 
forest growth has here disappeared, and there are wide stretches 
of rolling down, dotted with clumps of oak and pine. On their 
southern face the hills rise like a level wall abruptly from the 
plain, with occasionally a deep ravine, which the rivers, fed 
by the heavy rainfall of that region, have cut through the 
plateau. Towards the Jaintia and North Cachar Hills the level 
falls ; but the Barail range, which commences on the south- 
east margin of the Khasi- Jaintia plateau, rises by sudden leaps 
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to a considerable height, and among the hills bordering the 
Jatinga valley summits of from 5,000 to 6,000 feet are found. 
Farther east, the highest point in the Province is reached in 
Japvo, on the border of the Naga Hills District. The hills 
here are all of the serrated type, and their sides are clothed 
with forest or, on the sites of fallowing jkums^, with dense 
bamboo or grass jungle. The Lushai Hills, which divide 
Burma from Assam, run at right angles to the Assam Range 
in parallel ridges. They are for the most part covered with 
bamboo jungle and rank undergrowth, but in the eastern por- 
tion open grass-covered slopes are found, with groves of oak 
and pine, interspersed with rhododendron. The State of 
Manipur consists of a fertile valley, covering an area of about 
650 square miles, surrounded by ranges of hills. 

Lakes and Numerous swamps and jhils are found in both valleys, and 

islands. during the rains the western portion of Sylhet lies under water; 

but in British territory there are no lakes of any considerable 
importance during the dry season. In Manipur the Loktak 
Lake, a sheet of water covering about 27 square miles, lies to 
the south of Imphal, the capital. The only island of any size 
is the Majuli, a tract of land covering 485 square miles 
in Sibsagar District, which is surrounded by the waters of the 
Brahmaputra and the Subansirl. 

Geology ^ The Surma Valley is an alluvial tract, in which the process 
of deltaic formation has not proceeded so rapidly as in the 
rest of the Gangetic plain. Disastrous floods were more 
common at the end of the eighteenth century than they are 
at the present day, and it seems possible that the general level 
may have been appreciably raised within the last hundred 
years, by the silting up of depressions and the sediment 
deposited by the rivers in their annual inundations. Low 
ranges of hills, which for the most part consist of Upper 
Tertiary sandstones, project into the valley from the south; 
and its surface is dotted with isolated hills called tllas^ from 
50 to 200 feet high, composed of layers of sand, clay, and 
gravel, often highly indurated with ferruginous cement. In 
the centre of the Assam Valley the soil consists of a light 
layer of clay superimposed upon beds of sand. Farther back 

^ A jhum is a piece of land which has been cleared and cultivated for 
two or three seasons and then allowed a rest for several years ; see p. 63. 

® This section has been compiled from notes furnished by Mr. P. N. Bose, 
of the Geological Survey of India, and from an account of Assam by 
Sir Charles Lyall, published in the General Administration Re^rt of the 
Province for 1882-3. 
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from the Brahmaputra the alluvium is more consolidated, and 
here and there are to be found the remains of an older alluvium 
of a closer and heavier texture, which corresponds to the high 
land of the Gangetic plain. Outliers of gneissic rock from the 
Assam Range are common between Goalpara and Gauhati, and 
are found as far east as Tezpur. 

The basis of the Assam Range is a gneissic rock. At its 
western end sandstones and conglomerates, which are referable 
to the Cretaceous system, are superimposed upon the gneiss, 
and are themselves overlaid by limestone and sandstone of 
the Nummulitic age. Farther eastwards what is known as the 
Shillong plateau rises steeply from the Surma Valley, but on 
its northern face falls away m a series of low hills towards the 
Brahmaputra. The gneiss is here succeeded by the Shillong or 
transition series, which consists of quartzites, conglomerates, 
phyllites, and schists, through which appear granite and dioritic 
rocks. Upon this series have been superimposed sandstones 
and conglomerates of the Cretaceous age, which contain occa- 
sional coal seams, and which are in their turn overlaid by beds 
of the Nummulitic or Lower Tertiary period, consisting of lime- 
stone and sandstone with inter-stratified shales and coal deposits. 
Along the southern edge of the plateau in the neighbourhood 
of Cherrapunji a group of bedded basaltic rocks, known as the 
Sylhet trap, has been forced up between the Cretaceous and 
the older formations. The Mymensingh border is fringed by 
low ranges of hills of Upper Tertiary formation ; and though 
this series has been almost entirely removed by denudation 
below the southern scarp of the Khasi Hills, they appear again 
east of Jaintiapur, and their soft, massive, greenish sandstones 
rise rapidly from this point into the Barail range. This range 
appears to have thrust the Nummulitic and older formations 
in a north-easterly direction ; but west of Cachar it curves to 
the north-east, and finally merges into the Burmese mountain 
system, of which it forms a part. Little is known of the eastern 
extremity of the Assam Range ; but it appears that the Upper 
Tertiary sandstones are succeeded by a series of hard sand- 
stones, slates, and shales wdth quartzose beds, while still farther 
east serpentine dikes, identical in composition with those of 
Burma, run north and south. Upper Tertiary rocks are 
believed to constitute the Patkai range, and are found again 
capping the hills which look down upon the Chindwin valley j 
but between these two points there intervenes a belt of pre- 
Tertiary beds about loo miles in width. The hills containing 
the coal measures of Sibsagar and Lakhimpur consist of an 
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enormous thickness of sandstones, the upper series of which 
are topped with conglomerates and clay. The Himalayas 
north of the Brahmaputra have never been properly explored, 
but there is reason to suppose that they are composed of great 
thicknesses of soft massive sandstones, of Tertiary age and 
fresh-water origin. The economic aspect of the geology of 
the Province is referred to in the section on Mines and 
Minerals. 

Botany. The uncultivated portions of the Assam Valley are usually 
covered with forest, or with grass and reeds which are some- 
times nearly 20 feet in height. The three commonest varieties 
are {Saccharum arundinaceum\ nal {Fhragmites Rox- 

hurghii\ and khagari (SaccMrum spontaneum\ At the western 
end the prevalent tree is sal {Shorea robusta) ; but farther east 
the forests are evergreen, the chief constituents being species 
of Amoora^ Michelia^ Magnolia^ Stereospermum^ QuercuSy Cast- 
anopsiSy FicuSy and Mesua, Various kinds of palms, canes, tree- 
ferns, bamboos, and plantains are common. The vegetation 
of Sylhet and Cachar does not differ materially from that of 
Eastern Bengal. There is comparatively little forest, but in 
the swampy parts many species of reeds and aquatic plants 
are found. The greater part of the Assam Range is covered 
with dense tree forest or bamboo jungle, but the Khasi plateau 
is a fine succession of rolling downs dotted with groves of oak 
and pine. The flora of this tract is extremely rich, and upwards 
of 2,000 flowering plants were collected by Dr. Hooker within 
ten miles of Cherrapunji, while various kinds of orchids and 
balsams, rhododendrons, azaleas, and wild roses are found on 
every side. The Naga and Manipur Hills have a flora in many 
respects similar to that of the Khasi Hills, but in addition 
possess a distinct Sikkim element, while the Lushai Hills are 
botanically part of the Burmese system. 

Fauna. The most noteworthy wild animals are elephants, rhinoceros, 
tigers, leopards, bears, wild dogs, wild hog, deer, buffaloes, and 
bison (Bos gaurus). The mithan or gaydl (Bos frontalis') has 
been domesticated by the wild tribes, and it is doubtful whether 
it is now found in Assam in a wild state. Rhinoceros are 
of three kinds : the large variety (R, unicornis)y which lives in 
the swamps that fringe the Brahmaputra; the smaller variety 
(sondaicus)y which is occasionally met with in the same locality ; 
and the small two-horned rhinoceros (sumatrensis)y which is 
now and again seen in the hills south of the Surma Valley, 
though its ordinary habitat is Sumatra, Borneo, and the Malay 
Peninsula. The species of deer commonly found in the Pro- 
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Vince are the sambar {Cervus unicolor\ the bdrasingha or swamp 
deer {Cervus duvauceli), the hog deer {Cervus J>ordnus), and 
the barking-deer {Cervus muntjac). Goat-antelopes {Nemo- 
rhaedus bubalinus and Cefnas gorat) are occasionally met with 
on the higher hills, but are scarce and shy. Elephants are 
found in considerable numbers in the Assam Valley and in 
the lower slopes of the Assam Range. They are also occa- 
sionally hunted with success in south Cachar and in south- 
eastern Sylhet. Extensive operations have been undertaken 
by the Government Khedda department; and 7 nahdls^ or the 
right of hunting within certain areas not reserved for that 
department, are leased by auction sale to the highest bidder, 
who pays a royalty of Rs, loo on each animal captured. 

During the period when the Government kheddas were working 
in the Garo Hills about 400 elephants were annually captured 
in the Province. Small game include florican, partridges, 
pheasants, pea- and jungle-fowl, wild geese and ducks, snipe, 
and hares. Excellent mahseer fishing is also obtained in some 
of the rivers. 

The climate of Assam is characterized by coolness and ex- Climate 
treme humidity, the natural result of the great water surface 
and extensive forests over which evaporation and condensation 
proceed, and the close proximity of the hill ranges on which 
an excessive precipitation takes place. Its most distinguish- 
ing feature is the copious rainfall between March and May, 
at a time when precipitation over Upper India is at its mini- 
mum. The year is thus roughly divided into two seasons, 
the cold season and the rains, the hot season of the rest of 
India being completely absent. From the beginning of Novem- 
ber till the end of February the climate is cool and pleasant, 
and at no period of the year is the heat excessive. Table I, 
appended to this article (p. 124), shows the mean temperature 
and diurnal range in January, May, July, and November at 
Silchar, Sibsagar, and Dhubri, the only stations in the Province 
at which observations have been systematically recorded for 
any considerable period. Except in the height of the rains, 
the mean temperature is appreciably lower at Sibsagar than 
at Dhubri. This is partly due to the heavy fogs, which in the 
eold season frequently hang over the upper part of the Brahma- 
putra Valley till a late hour of the day, and prevent the country 
from being warmed by the rays of the sun. In the Surma 
Valley the thermometer in the winter is from five to six degrees 
higher than in Upper Assam, but during the remainder of the 
year the climate of Sylhet is fairly cool. Cach^ has a higher 
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mean temperature for the year than any other District in the 
Province. On the Shillong plateau the thermometer seldom 
rises above 8o° in the shade at the hottest season of the year, 
and ice forms on shallow pools in the winter nights. Fogs 
occur in the Surma Valley, but not so commonly as in Central 
and Upper Assam, where at certain seasons of the year they 
are a serious impediment to steamer traffic. In the Surma 
Valley the prevailing wind is from the south-west, except in 
the months of April and May, when it has a north-north-east 
direction. In the Brahmaputra Valley the wind is usually 
from the north-east. During July and August the wind blows 
from the south-west in Assam proper and from the south-east 
m Goalpara District. 

Rainfall. The total amount of rain that falls in Assam during the year 
is always abundant, but is sometimes unfavourably distributed. 
In the Surma Valley, the average rainfall is 157 inches at 
Sylhet, and 124 at Silchar. To the south of the valley pre- 
cipitation is less pronounced, but deluges of rain fall on 
the southern slopes of the Khasi Hills, and pour down into the 
valley. At Cherrapunji the annual rainfall averages 458 
inches, and 905 inches are said to have fallen in 1861, of 
which 503 inches were recorded in the months of June and 
July. Goalpara and Lakhimpur, at the two ends of the Assam 
Valley, receive about 115 inches of rain during the year. 
Kamrup, Nowgong, and Darrang are to some extent protected 
by the high plateaux of the Khasi Hills, and the rainfall of 
these Districts ranges from 71 to 77 inches. At Lanka, in 
the Kapili valley in Nowgong, the average fall is less than 
43 inches ; but a little to the east the level of the hills that 
separate the Brahmaputra and Surma Valley drops, and the 
rainfall in Sibsagar rises to 85 inches. The percentage of 
variability on the average annual fall is 70 in the Surma and 
68 in the Assam Valley. The rainfall in the Hill Districts 
is ample ; but at the few stations at which observations have 
been recorded its character is largely determined by local 
conditions, and the average rainfall of this region is probably 
larger than the figures would suggest. Statistics of monthly 
rainfall are shown in Table II, appended to this article (p. 124). 

Stonnsand Storms often occur in the spring months, generally accom- 

flcods. panied by high winds and heavy local rainfalJ, but seldom take 
the form of destructive cyclones. Two such, however, visited 
the country at the foot of the Garo Hills in 1900, destroying 
everything in their path, and killing forty-four people. The 
Province has always suifered more from floods than from a 
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failure of the water-supply. The rainfall, which is everywhere 
heavy, is in places enormous, and the rivers are frequently 
unable to carry off the torrents of water suddenly precipitated 
on their catchment areas. In Mughal times the country in 
the neighbourhood of the upper portion of the Barak was 
protected by an embankment ; but at the western end of the 
Surma Valley it has always been impossible to restrain the 
torrential floods, and the whole surface of the plain goes under 
water. In 1781 a sudden rise of the rivers wrought such utter 
desolation that, in spite of the efforts of Government, nearly 
one-third of the population died of famine ; but, though inun-* 
dations occur annually, no such calamities have been known 
in recent years. In the Assam Valley floods were always one 
of the chief obstacles to the Muhammadan invaders ; and the 
rivers in Sibsagar, where there was a large Ahom population, 
were protected by strong embankments. With the disappear- 
ance of the native system of compulsory labour, these works 
vrere allowed to fall into disrepair, but steps have recently been 
taken for the restoration of the more important among them. 
Except in a few places, where the high bank comes down to 
the water’s edge, the floods of the Brahmaputra render a broad 
belt of land on either side of the river unfit for ordinary culti- 
vation in the rains, and a considerable amount of local damage 
is sometimes done by the spill water of its tributaries. The 
earthquake of 1897 in some way affected the drainage channels 
and levels of the country ; and since that date the floods, 
especially in Lower 'Assam, have been of greater duration and 
intensity. Large tracts, which used formerly to bear rich crops 
of mustard, now remain too long under water to admit of seed 
being sown ; and special works have been rendered necessary 
for the protection of Goalpara and Barpeta, as after the 
earthquake these towns were found to be below flood-level. 

The condition of Barpeta in particular has been much improved 
by drainage works, in which the people co-operated without 
payment. 

Assam has always been subject to earthquakes. In 1607 Earth- 
hills are said to have been rent asunder and swallowed up ; 
and M*Cosh, writing in 1837, reports that, some twenty years 
before, a village standing on a knoll near Goalpara completely 
disappeared, a pool of water appearing in its place. Severe 
shocks were felt at Silchar in 1869 and 1882, and in 1875 
some damage was done to houses in Shillong and Gauhati. 

All previous seismic disturbances were, however, completely 
eclipsed by the earthquake of June 12, 1897, which wsas ^ 
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most severe and disastrous of which there is any record in 
Assam. The station of Shillong was levelled with the ground ; 
and women and children were for several days exposed to 
drenching rain, with no better shelter than could be obtained 
from a few tents, tumbledown stables, and sheds without floors 
or walls. Nearly all masonry buildings in Gauhati and Sylhet 
were completely wrecked, and much damage was done in 
Goalpara, Nowgong, and Darrang. Two Europeans and 1,540 
natives lost their lives, the majority of the latter being killed 
by landslips in the hills and by the falling in of river banks in 
Sylhet. Roads and bridges were destroyed, and the drainage 
of the country was seriously affected by the silting-up of 
streams and watercourses. The total cost incurred on special 
repairs to public works necessitated by the earthquake ex- 
ceeded 37 lakhs, but, even with this sum, it was impossible to 
restore them to their former condition. Of the damage done 
to private property it is difficult to form an estimate. 

The early history of the Province is very obscure. In the 
two great river valleys, especially in that of the Surma, the 
population contains a certain admixture of Dravidian blood ; 
but, in the main, Assam has drawn its inhabitants from the 
vast hive of the Mongolian race in Western China, which in 
very ancient times threw off a series of swarms that afterwards 
found their way into the frontier lands of India — some to the 
west, ascending the Tsan-po or upper course of the Brahma- 
putra, and so along the northern slopes of the Himalayas ; 
some to the south, down the courses of *the Chindwin, Irra- 
waddy, Salween, Menam, and Mekong rivers, peopling Burma, 
Siam, and the adjoining countries; and some to the south- 
west, descending the Brahmaputra to Assam and thence far 
into Bengal. It is with these last that we are here concerned. 
Their main line of movement was probably along the banks 
of the Brahmaputra ; and as each swarm was forced to yield 
to the pressure from behind, it either moved on westwards or 
turned aside into the hills of the Assam Range. 

The first mention of the country which we now call Assam 
is found in the epics and religious legends of Gangetic India, 
but it is not yet possible to unravel the slender thread of real 
fact from the tangled skein of fable, invention, and poetical 
exaggeration. Aryan priests and warriors undoubtedly found 
their way thither in very early times, but they were wanting in 
the historical instinct, and have left no trustworthy record 
behind them. Various places mentioned in the story of 
Krishna and in the Mahabharata are now identified with sites 
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in the Province ; but many of them are also claimed, probably 
with better reason, by other parts of India. Among much that 
is vague or dubious one fact stands out clearly. There is no 
doubt that the temple of Saktl, Siva’s consort, at Kamakhya 
near Gauhati, was famous in very ancient times, and that it 
was a great centre of the bloody and sensual form of worship 
inculcated in the Tantras, which probably had its origin there. 

The Kalika Purana and the Jogini Tantra preserve the names 
of several kings, whose titles, Davana and Asura, betray their 
aboriginal descent, and who were followed by Naraka, the 
reputed founder of the ancient and famous city of Pragjyotisha- 
pura, the modem Gauhati. According to tradition, Naraka 
ruled from the Karatoya river to the extreme east of the 
Brahmaputra Valley, and met his death at the hands of 
Krishna. He was succeeded by his son Bhagadatta, whose 
name finds frequent mention in the Mahabharata as the Lord 
of Pragjyotisha and the powerful ally of Duryodhana : he had, 
it is narrated, a great army of Chinas and Kiratas, but was 
defeated and slain by Arjuna on the fatal field of Kuruk- 
shetra. 

Reliable history is first reached in the narrative of theHinen^ 
Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang, who visited the country then 
known as Kamarupa, about a.d. 640, and found it occupied of the 
by a race with a dark yellow complexion, small in stature and <^otintry. 
fierce in appearance, but upright and studious. Their king 
was Kumara Bh^kara Varman and they followed the Brah- 
manical religion. 

Of the next few centuries our knowledge is very slight ; but Copper- 

the gloom is to some extent dispelled by the recent discovery ^cnptiwis 

of several inscribed copperplates^, which appear to have been of tenth to 

prepared between the latter part of the tenth and the middle twelfth 
^ ^ • 1 • r 1 • * - centuries, 

of the twelfth century. The primary object of these inscriptions 

was to recite the grant of land to Brahmans; but to us their 

most interesting part is the preamble, wherein some accoimt is 

given of the chief by whom each grant was made and of his 

ancestry. It would seem that, soon after Hiuen Tsiang’s 

departure, the country fell into the hands of a line of aboriginal 

chiefs who were subsequently converted to Hinduism. Then 

followed a dynasty founded by one Pralambha, who killed or 

^ Varman is a Kshattriya title, but it is often assumed by aristocratic 
converts to Hinduism. 

* Dr. Hoemle’s readings of some of these plates, which were obtained 
by Mr K A. Gait and sent to him for decipherment, will be found in the 
Jozimal of the Asiatic Society of Bmgal for 1897. 
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banished all the members of the previous ruling family. The 
sixth in descent from him was Bala Varman, in whose reign 
the first of the copperplate documents above referred to was 
executed. These kings were worshippers of Siva ; their capital 
was at a place called Haruppeswara, but they still called 
themselves Lords of Pragjyotisha. Early in the eleventh 
century they were succeeded by a fresh line of kings, who, like 
their predecessors, claimed descent from the mythical Naraka. 
The third prince of this family was Ratnapala, ‘the mighty 
crusher of his enemies, who studded the earth with whitewashed 
temples and the skies with the smoke of his burnt offerings.’ 
He got much wealth from his copper mines (m Bhutan?) ; and 
he erected, it is alleged, pillar monuments of his victories, 
and built a new capital, which became the home of many 
wealthy merchants, learned men, priests, and poets. Some 
time later the country seems to have been conquered, first by 
the Sen kings of Bengal, and then by their rivals, the well- 
known Pal dynasty, whose vassal, Tishya Deva, rebelled about 
1133 and was defeated by the Pal general Vaidyadeva, who in 
his turn seems to have made himself practically independent 
The area ruled by these different kings varied greatly from- 
time to time. Sometimes it stretched as far west as the 
Karatoya river and, if their panegyrists can be believed, as far 
south as the sea-coast, including within its limits the Surma 
Valley, Eastern Bengal, and, occasionally, Bhutan; at other 
times, it did not even comprise the whole of what is now 
known as the Brahmaputra Valley ; sometimes again, and 
perhaps this was the more usual condition, the country was 
split up into a number of petty principalities each under its 
own chief. The Surma Valley, at any rate, was usually inde- 
pendent of the kings of Kamarupa, The early history of this 
tract is even more obscure than that of the Brahmaputra Valley. 
We kno\^ however, from copperplate inscriptions that in the 
first half of the thirteenth century it was ruled by a king named 
Govinda Deva, and subsequently by his son Isana Deva ; but 
we possess little information regarding them beyond the fact 
that they were Hindus. 

According to the traditions of the Mahapurushias, Lower 
Assam and the adjacent part of Bengal subsequently formed 
a kingdom called Kamata," and its ruler at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century was named Durlabh Narayan. In the 
fifteenth century a line of Khen kings rose to power in the 
same tract of the country. ’ The third and last of this line, 
Niltobar, was overthrown in 1498 by Husain Shah, the 
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Muhammadan king of Bengal, who, after a long siege, took 
the capital, Kamatapur, by a stratagem. 

A few years later Bisvra Singh laid the foundation of the The Koch 
Koch kingdom, and, after defeating the local chiefs, built 
himself a capital in Cooch Behar. The Koch tribe, though 
now in parts much intermixed with Dravidian stock, was 
probably at that time purely Mongolian and spoke a language 
closely allied to those of - the Kacharis, Tipperas, Lalungs, 

Chutiyas, and Garos. Biswa Singh was succeeded by his son 
Nar Narayan, who extended his kingdom in all directions. 

He defeated, among others, the chiefs of Dimarua, Jaintia, 

Khairam, Cachar, and Tippera, and also the Ahom Raja, 
whose capital he occupied until pacified by presents, hostages, 
and a promise of tribute. He met his match, however, in Isa 
Khan, the Muhammadan chief or Bhuiya of Sonargaon in 
Eastern Bengal, who defeated his army and took prisoner his 
brother Sukladhwaj, to whose military genius he had been 
mainly indebted for his successes elsewhere. In 1581 the 
latter’s son, Raghu, having rebelled, was given the country 
east of the Sankosh, Nar N^ayan retaining for himself the 
portion west of that river, where he was succeeded, on his 
death in 1584, by his son Lakshmi NarSyan. This dismem- 
berment of the kingdom quickly led to its dissolution. But 
we must first deal with the state of things in other parts of 
the Brahmaputra Valley. 

Early in the thirteenth century an event occurred at the The 
eastern extremity of the valley which was destined to change 
the whole course of Assam history. This was the invasion of 
the Ahoms, a Shan tribe from the ancient kingdom of Mung- 
mau or Pong, which was situated in the upper portion of the 
Irrawaddy valley A quarrel as to the right of succession to 
the throne is said to have been the cause of the emigration of 
Sukapha, one of the rival claimants, who, after wandering about 
the country between the Irrawaddy and the Patkai mountains 
for some years, crossed the range in 1228 with a small following 
and entered the tract which now forms the southern part of 
Lakhimpur District and the south-east of Sibsagar. It was at 
that time inhabited by petty tribes of Bodo afiSnities (Morans 


^ The acconnt here given of the Ahom kings is based mainly on manu- 
script bura7tjiSy or histories -vvyitten in the Ahom language and character on 
strips of bark of the sdchi or agar tree {Aquilaria Agallochd). In former 
times all the leading families had their own btiranjis, which were written 
up from time to time ; many of these have disappeared, bnt a number still 
survive, and translations of these have been prepared. 
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and Borahis), who were easily subdued : the country round 
Sadiya, the northern portion of the head-quarters subdivision 
of Lakhimpur and the north-eastern part of Sibsagar as far as 
the Disang river, which had previously been governed by a line 
of Pal kings, were then under the rule of the Chutiyas, who 
had established a kingdom of considerable powers while the 
Kacharis occupied the western part of Sibsagar, the valley of 
the Dhansiri, and the greater part of Nowgong. Sukapha, 
finding his further progress barred, settled down among the 
Morans and Borahis, who were gradually absorbed into the 
Ahom community, a process that was accelerated by frequent 
intermarriages due to the paucity of Ahom women. In this 
way, aided probably by fresh streams of immigration from 
Pong, the Ahoms increased rapidly in numbers and power. 
Early in the fourteenth century there is a vague reference to 
a war with a Raja of Kamata, who, it is said, was forced to 
sue for peace. A few years later the Ahoms became involved 
in a war with the Chutiyas. In 1376 the latter pretended to 
make peace, and then treacherously murdered the Ahom king, 
Sutupha, at a regatta on the Safrai river, held to celebrate the 
cessation of hostilities. This led to a renewal of the war ; the 
Chutiyas were worsted, but their final overthrow did not take 
place until 1523, when Suhunmung, otherwise known as the 
Dihingia Raja, who reigned from 1497 to 1539, utterly defeated 
them with heavy slaughter and annexed their country, which 
he placed in charge of an Ahom viceroy called the Sadiya- 
khowa Gohain. A number of Ahoms from Gargaon were 
settled at SadiyS, while the leading families of the Chutiyas 
were deported to a place not far from Tezpur, and many of 
their artisans were brought to the Ahom capital. Meanwhile, 
there had been numerous expeditions against various Naga 
tribes, which were generally successful; and in 1490 the first 
war occurred with the Kacharis, by whom the Ahoms were 
defeated on the banks of the Dikho river. This set-back was, 
however, only temporary; and little more than thirty years 
afterwards we find the Dihingia Raja, whose victory over the 
Chutiyas has just been mentioned, fighting with the Kacharis 
on the bank of the Dhansiri. The Kacharis won a few minor 
successes, but in the end they were utterly vanquished. Their 
king was deposed and a new ruler named Detsung installed 
in his place. In 1536 hostilities again broke out; Detsung 
was taken and killed ; his capital at Dimapur was sacked ; and 
the Kacharis were shorn of all their possessions in the valley 
of the Dhansiri and north of the Kalang river in Nowgong, 
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The Dihingia Raja, like so many Ahom kings, met his death Muham- 
at the hands of an assassin, who was instigated, it is said, by 
his own son. His reign is memorable, not only for the ex- 
tirpation of Chutiya and Kachari rule from the valley of the 
Brahmaputra and (it is alleged) for the acknowledgement of 
his supremacy by the Koch king Biswa Singh, but also for the 
repulse of two Muhammadan expeditions. The second of 
these, in 1532, was led by a commander named Turbak, who 
worsted the Ahoms in several engagements, but was at last 
utterly defeated on the bank of the Bhareli river. He himself 
was slain with large numbers of his followers, and many were 
taken prisoners and settled in the Ahom country: these are 
reputed to be the ancestors of the Morias. The use of fire- 
arms by the Ahoms dates from the close of this war. These 
two expeditions, though the first in which the Muhammadans 
are recorded to have come into collision with the Ahoms, were 
not by any means the earliest invasions by them of country 
now included within the Province of Assam. In 1384 they 
had conquered and annexed Sylhet, excluding the submontane 
tracts in the north and south, which were held by Jainti^ and 
Tipperas, and at an even earlier date they had begun to harry 
the lower portion of the Brahmaputra Valley ; but here, though 
their superior arms and discipline generally brought them 
a temporary success, their expeditions all ended in failure, 
induced by disease, ignorance of the country, the difficulty 
of communications, especially during the rainy season, and the 
impossibility of bringing up reinforcements to repair losses. 

The power of the Ahoms continued to grow and their Expansion 
dominions to expand, and there was almost constant warfare 
between them and one or other of their neighbours — Naras \ minions. 
Nagas, Kacharis, and Koch. They were nearly always suc- 
cessful ; but they sustained a crushing defeat at the hands of 
the Koch king, Nar Narayan, whose capture of the Ahom 
capital has already been referred to. Their recovery from 
this reverse was, however, extraordinarily rapid, and a fresh 
turn in the wheel of fortune soon gave them their revenge. 

Nar Narayan was succeeded in the Western Koch kingdom Koch 
by his son Lakshmi Narayan, who soon became embroiled 
with Parikshit, the son of Raghu and his successor in the yan’s 
eastern kingdom. Being unable to hold his own, Lakshmi death. 
Narayan invoked the aid of the Muhammadans, who took 

^ The Naras occupied the country round Mogaung on the other side of 
the Patkai. They are commonly regarded as Shans, but Ney Elias thought 
that they included in their composition a large aboriginal element. 
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Parikshit’s fort at Dhubri and soon afterwards invested his 
capital at Barnagar on the Manas. Parikshit held out there 
for a time, but was at last forced to surrender and was sent a 
prisoner to Delhi, while his brother Bali Narayan fled to the 
Ahom king, Pratap Singh, who refused to give him up. 

Fresh war The Muhammadans, therefore, invaded the Ahom countiy 
between ^ ^ 10,000 to 12,000 horse and foot and 

and the 400 large ships. They gamed a victory near the mouth of 

madans' Bhareli river, but were soon afterwards annihilated in a 
ma ans. attack. Pratap Singh thereupon installed Bali Narayan 

as successor to Parikshit, and advanced and took Pandu near 
Gauhati, which he fortified. He next laid siege to Hajo, but 
was driven back. The war dragged on in Lower Assam for 
some years with varying success, but in 1637 the governor of 
Dacca determined to take more vigorous measures, and he 
dispatched what was practically a new army. This measure 
met with immediate success. The Ahoms were driven out 
of Kamrup, Bali Narayan was killed, and a treaty was made 
by which the Barnadi was taken as the boundary between 
Ahom and Muhammadan territory. 

Abom The Koch kings continued to rule west of the Sankosh as 
of ^ower Muhammadans ; but when the Mughal emperor 

Assam. Shah Jahan fell sick in 1658, Pran Narayan, who was then on 
the throne, took advantage of the confusion ensuing on the 
wars of succession to throw off his allegiance, and defeated 
the Muhammadan of Goalpara. The latter retreated 
to Gauhati, but was driven thence by the Ahom king, Jayadh- 
waj Singh. Pran Narayan proposed to the latter a friendly 
division of Lower Assam, but his overtures were rejected and 
he was soon compelled to retreat beyond the Sankosh. The 
whole of the Brahmaputra Valley thus fell into the hands of 
the Ahoms. 

Mir When order was restored in Bengal, and Mir Jumla became 

Jumla’s governor at Dacca, he first attacked and defeated Pran Narayan, 

and then advanced against the Ahoms, with an army, according 
to their writers, of 12,000 horse and 30,000 foot and a power- 
ful flieet. The Ahoms were worsted on both land and water, 
and were gradually driven back. In spite of the great difficulty 
of locomotion due to the numerous watercourses and the vast 
expanse of dense jungle, Mir Jumla marched steadily up the 
south bank of the Brahmaputra, his fleet keeping pace with his 
army, and at last occupied Gargaon, the Ahom capital, where 
he halted for the wet season, which was now close at hand. 
The rains set in with unexampled severity, and the country 
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soon became a quagmire. Supplies were hard to get, and the 
Ahoms harassed the Mughals by repeated night attacks and 
destroyed some outlying garrisons and isolated detachments. 

As the rains progressed, the position of the Muhammadans 
became more and more trying; and to the terrors of a per- 
sistent but unseen enemy were added severe epidemics of 
disease, especially dysentery. Mir Jumla himself did not 
escape. Broken in health, he found himself unable to resist the 
clamour of his troops to be led back to Bengal ; early in the 
cold season a treaty was patched up, and he hurried back to 
Dacca, where he died soon afterwards. The Muhammadan 
historians have left on record an interesting account of their 
opponents. Their resources were considerable ; and in the 
course of the expedition the Musalmans captured more than 
1,000 war sloops from the enemy, many of which could accom- 
modate from three to four score sailors. They also took nearly 
700 guns, some of them of considerable size. Extensive forti- 
fications had been erected on both sides of the river near 
Tezpur, and the country between Kaliabar and Gargaon was 
said to be well cultivated and adorned with gardens and 
orchards. Gargaon itself was a town of considerable size, and 
the historian waxes enthusiastic oyer the splendours of the 
Raja’s palace. The genuine Ahoms are described as keen 
and fearless soldiers ; but their number was not large, aiid the 
Kalita levies were of very small account. The Ahoms lost 
no time in retaking the country they had lost ; and two years 
later we find them in undisputed possession of the whole of 
Kamrup, and the advance guard of the Mughals located at 
Rangamati in Goalpara^. For a time, however, internal 
troubles and a long series of conspiracies threatened to do 
what external aggression had failed to effect ; and in the brief 
space of eleven years there were no less than seven Ahom 
kings, not one of whom died a natural death. The Muham- 
madans took advantage of these disturbances to recover 
possession of Gauhati, but they were finally driven out in 
the reign of Gadadhar Singh, who ascended the throne in 
1681. 

The next king, Rudra Singh, being free from all fear of Ahom ^ 
Muhammadan invasion and secure in his possession of Kamrup, 

began to extend his kingdom in other directions. He took the and ^ 

Jaintias. 

^ Not the least interesting of the relics of this period is a cannon now at 
T)ikom bearing two inscriptions, the one in Persian stating that it had been 
made for nse in the conquest of Assam, and the other in Sanskrit recording 
the fact that the Ahoms had taken it from the Muhammadans in battle. ' 

D 


E.B£. 
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south of Nowgong from the Kacharis and occupied Maibang 
in the North Cachar Hills, whither they had removed their 
capital on being ousted from Dimapur. He also contemplated 
an invasion of their dominions in the Cachar plains, which one 
of their Rajas had obtained as a gift from a Tippera king on 
the occasion of his marriage with the latter’s daughter ; but his 
troops suffered so much from sickness during the rainy season 
that he was obliged to desist. Meanwhile, the Kachari king, 
Tamradhwaj, had invoked the aid of the Jaintias, a section 
of the Khasi tribe, inhabiting the eastern part of the Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills, who at this time also held the country 
between the foot of the hills and the Surma river, and whose 
king. Ram Singh, had his head-quarters at Jaintiapur in the 
same tract. On learning of the departure of the Ahoms, 
Tamradhwaj informed Ram Singh that his help was no longer 
needed, but the latter treacherously seized him and annexed 
hiis territory. Tamradhwaj managed to send word to Rudra 
Singh begging for help, and the latter dispatched two armies 
to Jaintiapur, one across the Jaintia Hills and the other through 
the Kachari country. Both reached their destination ; Jaintiapur 
was taken without difficulty ; but when Rudra Singh’s intention 
to bring them permanently under his yoke became known, the 
Jaintias rose to a man, and his generals, finding their position 
untenable, were forced to beat a retreat. 

Conver- Rudra Singh’s reign is memorable for the final triumph of 
Ahoms to over the national religion of the Ahoms Many 

Hinduism, of his predecessors had taken Hindu, as well as Ahom, names, 
and had shown great respect for the Brahmans; but Rudra 
Singh was the first to announce publicly his intention to 
become the disciple of a Hindu priest. His son and successor^ 
Sib Singh, was completely in the hands of Brahmans of the 
Sakta sect ; and he allowed his wife, Phuleswari, at their insti- 
gation, to insult the Sudra mahant of the Vaishnava sect of 
Moamarias who had now become very numerous, by causing 

^ The Ahoms were not mere Animisls of the type commonly found 
among the aboriginal tnbes of India, but had a regular pantheon of which 
the leading members were, in later times at least, identified with Hindu 
gods and goddesses. An account of the Ahom story of the Creation will 
be found in a paper contributed by Mi. E A. Gait to the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1894, and a translation of their cosmogony, 
with the Ahom text, is given by Dr. G. A. Grierson in the Jotimal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society for 1904. 

* The Moamarias are a Vaishnava sect, most of whose members are 
drawn from the lower Hindu castes and are residents of Upper Assam. 
Three explanations of the origin of the name are current. According to 
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his forehead to be smeared with the blood of an animal that 
had been sacrificed to Durga, The common people soon fol- 
lowed the lead of their king ; and in a few years the Deodhais 
and Bailongs, the tribal priests and astrologers, alone remained 
true to the ancient faith of the Ahoms. The change was 
disastrous: it involved the loss of the old martial spirit and 
pride of race with which the Ahoms had till then been 
animated; their patriotic feelings thenceforth became more 
and more subordinated to sectarian animosities and internal 
dissensions and intrigues, and their power soon began to 
decay. In 1766 we read, for the first time, of Ahom 
nobles declining the proffered command of a military ex- 
pedition. 

In 1769, soon after the accession of LakshmT Singh, the Moamaria 
Vaishnava Moamarias, enraged by fresh insults, rose in rebel- ^nd^con-^ 
lion, seized the person of the king, and placed the son of sequent 
a Matak^ chief on the throne. For a time the rebels seemed anarchy, 
to have overborne all opposition, but the report that their leader 
was contemplating the execution of all the old officers of state 
incited the royalists to renewed efforts. The Moamaria com- 
mander was killed in a night attack, and many of his chief 
supporters were put to death. Deprived of their leaders, the 
rebels offered but a feeble resistance, and they were easily dis- 
persed. Lakshml Singh died in 1780, and the accession of his 
son, Gaurinath Singh, was the signal for renewed persecutions. 

These led to fresh risings ; and at last, in 1786, the rebels 
defeated the royal troops in several encounters and took the 
capital by storm. Gaurinath fled to Gauhati; but resistance 
was continued by one of his ministers, known as the Bura 
Gohain, and for several years the war dragged on with varying 
success. A general state of anarchy supervened ; the country- 
side was devastated by bands of armed men, and petty chiefs 
in all directions began to proclaim themselves independent. 

Among the latter was Krishna N^ayan, a descendant of the 
Koch kings, who seized Darrang and the northern part of 
Kamrup and threatened Gauhati. The Moamarias also were 
advancing nearer and nearer. 

one, the onginal founder lived near the Moamari bil in Nowgong ; accord- 
ing to another, the people were called Moamarias in contempt, because they 
were in the habit of catching and eating the tnoa fish ; while others say that 
the onginal Gosain Aniruddha convinced the Ahom king of the truth of the 
new religion by a display of magic maya^ 

* The Mataks were the inhabitants of Lakhimpur, and were so called 
because the raiding Singphos found them matak or ^ strong, > in contmdis^ 
tinction to the muUong or * weak ’ people farther east, 

D 2 
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Gaunnath now sought aid from the British, who had suc- 
ceeded to the Mughals in Sylhet and Goalpara, and urged that 
his plight was due largely to the fact that Krishna Narayan 
had been allowed to recruit men for his army in Rangpur 
District. Lord Cornwallis recognized the obligation, and in 
September, 1792, sent Captain Welsh with a small force to 
the Ahom king’s relief A little below Gauhati he was met 
by Gaurinath, who had fled from the city before a mob of 
Dorns led by a Bairagi. Welsh had no difficulty in driving 
them out, and he then crossed the Brahmaputra with 250 
sepoys and defeated Krishna Narayan’s army of 3,000 men. 
After some further reverses the latter surrendered, and his 
Bengal clubmen were deported. In his efforts to conciliate 
Gaurinath’s numerous enemies, Welsh found himself thwarted 
by the cruel and sanguinary conduct of the Raja, and by the 
intrigues and covert opposition of some of his ministers. He 
replaced the latter by others of a more humane disposition, 
caused a general amnesty to be proclaimed, and took such 
other steps as seemed needed to restore confidence and ensure 
good government. He spent the rainy season of 1793 at 
Gauhati, and in January, 1794, after pacifying Mangaldai and 
Nowgong, advanced to Kaliabar. Jorhat, where the Bura 
Gohain was still holding out against the Moamarias, was 
relieved by a small force; and a decisive victory was gained 
about 12 miles from Rangpur, which was occupied in March. 
Sir John Shore had now succeeded Lord Cornwallis as Governor- 
General, and one of his first acts was to recall Captain Welsh, 
in spite of the vigorous protests of the Ahom king. The latter, 
when left once more to his own devices, dismissed most of the 
officials who had been appointed on Welsh’s recommendation, 
renewed the persecution of the Moamarias, and wreaked his 
vengeance on his old enemies who had made their submission 
under a promise of pardon ; and for a time it seemed likely 
that Assam would once more relapse into anarchy. This was 
prevented by the energy of the Bura Gohain, who organized 
a body of troops disciplined on the English model, and, with 
their aid, the Moamarias and other malcontents were held in 
check. 

Shortly after the accession of Chandra Kanta^, in 1810, the 

^ Gaurinath was followed by a very distant connexion named Kamaleswar, 
a descendant of Gadadhar Singh ; and Chandra Kanta, the next king, was 
Kamaleswar’s brother. In the early days of Ahom rule the succession 
devolved from father to son with great regularity; but in later times 
brothers often succeeded to the exclusion of sons, and sometimes, as in the 
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Ahom governor at Gauhati fell into disgrace, and fled for safety The 
to Bengal. After seeking in vain the assistance of the British, 
he gained the friendship of the Burman envoy then at Calcutta theAhoms, 
and went with him to Amarapura, where he persuaded the 
Burman king to send an expedition to Assam. In 1816-7 
an army of 8,000 men was dispatched from Burma, which, 
having crossed the Patkai and gained fresh adherents among 
the hill chiefs, entered Assam, occupied the whole country as 
far as Jorhat, and reinstated the Gauhati governor. The force 
then returned to Burma. They had barely departed when fresh 
dissensions took place ; the governor, who had invoked the aid 
of the Burmans, was assassinated \ Chandra Kanta was deposed, 
and Purandar Singh, a direct descendant of Raja Rajeswar 
Singh, was installed in his place. The friends of the late 
governor appealed to the Burmans, w'ho once more appeared 
on the scene and reinstated Chandra Kanta ; but on this occa- 
sion it soon became clear that they meant to stay. Chandra 
Kanta made a vain effort to throw ofif their yoke and fled to, 

British territory, where Purandar Singh had frequently taken 
refuge. The Burmans during their occupation of the country 
treated the unfortunate inhabitants with extreme barbarity. 

The villages were plundered and burnt, and the inhabitants 
were driven into the jungle to live as best tliey could. 

The gradual decline of the Ahom power had caused a They are 
relaxation of their pressure on the Kachari kings, whose capital 
was now at Khaspur in the plains of Cachar ; but the latter British, 
soon found a fresh enemy on their eastern frontier, where the 
Manipurls became so threatening that, from 1817 onwards, 
constant appeals for help were made to the British. These 
were rejected until early in 1824, when intelligence of a pro- 
jected invasion of Cachar and Jaintisl by the Burmans induced 
the British Government, which had received great provocation 
from Burma in other quarters, to intervene. The first collision 
with Burman troops occurred on the Cachar frontier \ but the 
scene of the main operations in Assam was in the Brahmaputra 
Valley, where a British force of 3,000 men advanced without 

case of Kamaleswar, even very distant rel^ions did so. Much depended 
on the wishes of the previous king, much on the action of the great 
nobles, with whom, in theory at least, the choice seems to have rested, 
and much on the personal influence of the rival candidates. The one 
essential qualification was that they must be of the royal blood. The 
person of the monarch was sacred and any marked blemish, even the scar 
of a carbnncle, operated as a disqualification. Hence arose the practice, 
often followed by the Ahom kings, of mutilating all likely rivals. Mutila- 
tion was nsnally effected by slitting the ear. 
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"much opposition as far as Kaliabar. On the approach of the 
rainy season the troops returned to Gauhati, and the Burmans 
reoccupied Nowgong, where they committed terrible atrocities 
on the helpless inhabitants. Many were put to death and 
many fled for their lives into the hills to the south; of the 
latter, the majority died of starvation, and only a small remnant 
lived to reach the plains of the Surma Valley. When the rains 
were over, the British again advanced ; and the Burmans were 
driven out of the Province after a few fainthearted and ineffec- 
tual attempts at resistance, but in the course of their retreat 
they carried off as slaves upwards of 30,000 Assamese. 

By the Treaty of Yandabo in 1826 the Burmans ceded Assam 
to the East India Company, and Mr. Scott, the Commissioner 
. of Rangpur, was appointed to administer the country. The 
Moamarias in the south of Lakhimpur District were left under 
their own ruler, the Bor Senapati; and the Sadiya-khowa 
Gohain or Khamti chief of Sadiya, who had dispossessed the 
Ahoms there during the Moamaria rebellions, was confirmed 
as the Company’s feudatory in that tract, while, in 1833, the 
rest of Lakhimpur District and SibsSgar were restored to 
Purandar Singh. These arrangements, however, did not last 
long. In 1838 Purandar Singh declared himself unable to 
carry on the administration, and his territory -was taken over. 
In 1835 the Sadiya-khowa Gohain was removed from his post; 
but the local Khamti chiefs were allowed to manage their own 
internal affairs till 1839, when, without any warning, they made 
a night attack on the garrison of Sadiya, and killed Colonel 
White, the officer in command, and a number of his sepoys. 
The Khamtis were then deported to places low^er down the 
river, and the power of their chiefs was finally extinguished. 
In 1842 the Bor Senapati died, and on his son declining to 
accept the terms of settlement offered to him, his country also 
was annexed. 

In Cachar the Raja was replaced on the throne, but was 
soon forced to relinquish the northern portion of his domains 
to a rebel named Tula Ram. The Raja was assassinated in 
1830 and, in the absence of any lawful heir, the Cachar plains 
were annexed to British territory. Five years later Tula Ram 
ceded a considerable tract, and the rest of the country was 
taken over soon after his death in 1850, as his sons had proved 
unable to manage it. In 1835 the Raja of Jaintia was dis- 
possessed of his estate in the plains, in consequence of the 
repeated abduction of British subjects who were sacrificed to 
Kali, the tutelary goddess of his family. He then declaied 
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himself unwilling to continue in possession of his hill territory, 
over which he had but little control, and it also was included 
in the Company's dominions. The Khasi Hills to the west 
were conquered in 1833, as the result of an attack made on a 
party engaged in constructing a road through the hills ; but the 
people were left in a state of quasi-independence under their 
own chiefs, with the exception of a few villages which were 
acquired for special reasons, either at the time of the conquest 
or at some subsequent date : among the latter may be men- 
tioned the site of Shillong, the capital of the Province as now 
constituted. The occupation of the Naga Hills has been a 
gradual process, due to the necessity of protecting British 
subjects from Naga raids. It commenced in 1866, when a 
frontier District was formed, with head-quarters at Samaguting; 
and the last addition was made in 1904, w^hen the Eastern 
Angami country was formally annexed. Theoretically, the 
Giro Hills always formed part of Goalpara District; but 
for many years British control over the Garos was limited to 
ineffectual efforts to suppress their constant raids on the 
adjoining plains, by means of punitive expeditions or by 
forbidding them to trade in the plains. In 1869 the tract 
was formed into a separate District, with head-quarters at 
Tura, and order was instantly established in all but the more 
remote villages. The inhabitants of the latter, having per- 
petrated fresh raids, were brought under subjection in 1872-3 
with the aid of a few small detachments of police, w’ho met 
with no serious opposition. Prior to 1890, the history of 
British relations with the Lushais was one of constant raids 
by the latter, followed by infructuous punitive expeditions. 

In that year, after one of these expeditions, it was decided 
to try the expedient of establishing military outposts in their 
midst. A treacherous attack on two of these outposts led to 
fresh operations and to the permanent annexation of the 
Lushai Hills, which are now in charge of a Superintendent, 
with head-quarters at Aijal. 

The State of Manipur has a fairly ancient history ; but the Manipur 
present regime dates only from 1714, when the reigning chief 
adopted Hinduism, which has now gained a remarkably strong 
hold on the people. By the Treaty of Yandabo, the Burmans 
agreed to the restoration to the throne of Raja Gambhir Singh, 
whom they had ousted. He and his descendants enjoyed a 
large measure of independence, and the British Government 
rarely interfered in local affairs except in the case of risings or 
disputes regarding the succession. In 1890, in the course of 
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one of these risings, the Maharaja was driven from his palace 
and abdicated in favour of the Jubraj, but he subsequently 
repudiated his abdication. The Government of India decided 
to confirm the Jubraj as Raja, but directed the Chief Com- 
missioner to arrest and deport the Senapati, who had been the 
ringleader in the plot. He proceeded to Manipur and called 
on the Senapati to surrender, but the latter refused and resisted 
the troops sent to seize him. The Chief Commissioner and 
four other officers were then induced, under a promise of safe- 
conduct, to attend, alone and unarmed, a darbdr in the palace. 
The discussion was fruitless, and they started to return, but a 
crowd of Manipuris closed in on them and two of them were 
wounded with spears. One died of his wound, and all the other 
officers, after a short detention, were cruelly murdered. This 
led to a military expedition. Manipur was occupied by British 
troops ; the ringleaders were punished ; the new Raja was 
deposed, and a scion of a collateral line was raised to the throne. 
Since this time a large measure of control has been vested in 
the resident British officer, who is now designated Political 
Agent and Superintendent of the State. 

Until 1874, Assam was administered as part of Bengal, but 
in that year it was formed into a separate Province under a 
Chief Commissioner. The officers who have held this appoint- 
ment since that date are as follows : — 


Colonel R. H. Keatinge .... 

1874 

Sir Steuart Bayley 

1878 

Mr. (afterwards SirX Charles Elliott. 

1881 

Mr. (afterwards Sir) William Ward . 

. 1885 Offg. 

Mr. (afterwards Sir) Dennis Fitzpatrick . 

1887 

Mr. (afterwards Sir) James 'Westland 

. 18S9 

Mr. J. W. Quinton 

1889 

Sir William Ward • « . . , 

. 1891 

Mr. (afterwards Sir) Henry Cotton . 

. 1896 

Mr. (afterwards Sir) J. B. Fuller 

. 1902 


Note. — O fficiating appointments for less than six months are omitted. 


Assam is somewhat destitute of archaeological remains of 
interest. The natives of the Piovince.have little aptitude for 
handicrafts, and many of the temples that exist were probably 
constructed by artisans from Hindustan. The shrine of Shah 
Jalal, situated in a mosque at Sylhet, is still in an excellent 
state of preservation, and there are some interesting ruins at 
Jainxiapur. Kamrup has many temples, but most of them 
are small and have fallen into disrepair, the two best known 
being the temple of Kamakhya on Nilachal hill near Gauhati, 
and the temple of Hayagriva Madhab at Hajo. There are 
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also the remains of an interesting stone bridge in the Sila 
Sindurighopa mauza^ said to have been constructed by Bakh- 
tyar Khiiji when he invaded Assam at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. Near Tezpur are the ruins of what must 
have been a magnificent temple; but not one stone is left 
standing upon another, and its builder and designer are alike 
unknown. Dimapur, in the extreme south-western corner of 
Sibsagar District, was once the capital of the Kachari dynasty, 
and was evidently a place of considerable importance, though 
it is now situated in the midst of an enormous forest. 
Sibsagar has numerous temples built by the Ahom kings. 

They are made of thin bricks of excellent quality, and are 
generally ornamented with bas-reliefs ; but the fact that figures 
of camels not unfrequently appear suggests that they were 
erected under the direction of foreign artisans, as camels must 
always have been very scarce in a damp and marshy country 
like Assam. These temples were generally built on the side 
of large tanks, whose construction must have entailed an 
enormous amount of labour. The largest tank, at Sibsagar, 
covers an area of 114 acres. Immense tanks, with temples on 
their banks, were also constructed at Gaurisagar, Rudrasagar, 
and Jaysagar, all within a few miles of the Sibsagar tank. At 
Gargaon near Nazira are the ruins of one of the Ahom 
capitals. That the native rulers of Assam extended their 
frontiers right up to the Himalayas is shown by the remains of 
a fort at Bhalukpang in the gorge of the Bhareli, and of two 
large forts some distance north of Sadiya. Another interesting 
ruin near that place is the small temple at w^hich a human 
victim was annually offered for many centuries by the Chutiya 
priests. Scattered about the valley are the remains of great 
roads and fortifications which evidently protected the capitals 
of some local prince. The Baidargarh in Kamrup, which is 
said to have been constructed by king Arimatta about the 
thirteenth century, and his son JangaPs fort in Nowgong, de- 
serve special mention, as also the remains of extensive earth- 
works at Pratapgarh, near Bishnath, in Darrang District. 

The population of Assam, including the State of Manipur, Popula- 
retumed at the Census of 1901, amounted to 6,126,343 
sons, living in 19 towns and 22,326 villages. It can be most disuibu- 
conveniently considered with reference to the three natural 
divisions into which the Province falls. 

Over the greater part of the Surma Valley there is no longer 
any scarcity of population. In the Cachar plains the density 
is only 201 persons per square mile ; but the country 15 mucit 
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broken by hills and marshes, and of recent years it has become 
necessary to throw open considerable areas of ‘reserved ’ forest 
to meet the demand for cultivable land. The neighbouring 
District of Sylhet is fully peopled, and in the Habiganj sub- 
division the density rises to 538 persons per square mile, which 
for a purely rural population must be considered high. In the 
Brahmaputra Valley the condition of affairs is very different. 
Though three times the size of the valley of the Surma, it 
supports a slightly smaller population, and the density in its 
Districts varies from 68 persons per square mile in Nowgong to 
153 in Kamrtip. A considerable portion of the unsettled area 
consists of steep jungle-covered hills, and of marshes that could 
only grow cold-season crops or the longest-stemmed varieties of 
rice; but much good land awaits settlement, and there is pro- 
bably room for two or three million more inhabitants. There 
are, however, places where the population is already fairly dense, 
and in certain rural tracts in the centre of Kamrup and Sib- 
sagar it exceeds 600 persons per square mile. The Hill 
Districts are very sparsely peopled; but the area of land 
suited for permanent cultivation is small, and large tracts of 
waste are required for the support of tribes that live by shifting 
cultivation. 

Towns and The population of Assam is almost entirely rural. Excluding 

villages. Manipur, less than 2 per cent, of the people enumerated in 
1901 were living in urban areas. The largest towns are 
Sylhet (13,893), Gauhati (11,661), Dibrugarh (11,227), 
SiLCHAR (9,256), Barpeta (8,747), and Shillong, the head- 
quarters of the Administration (8,384). Many of the towns 
are little more than large villages, and the average population 
of eighteen places dignified with the name was only 6,315. 
Imphal, the capital of Manipur, had a population of 67,093; 
but the rural character of the place is illustrated by the fact 
that more than half of the working males residing there were 
agriculturists by profession. Except in the Naga, North Cachar, 
and Lushai Hills, the boundaries of a village are not clearly 
defined, and the cottages are scattered over a considerable 
area. This tendency is particularly marked in the Assam 
Valley. Rice is grown on broad plains, often several miles 
in length, dotted over with clumps of bamboos and fruit trees, 
in which are buried the houses of the cultivators. A village, in 
the sense of a compact block of houses set in the midst of its 
fields at a considerable distance from any other centre of popu- 
lation, is the exception rather than the rule in the plains of 
Assam ; and for census purposes a village was taken to be the 
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area so designated by the cadastral survey. In many cases, 
however, the cadastral village is little more than a tract of land 
which can conveniently be surveyed on one sheet of the map, 
and this fact has to be borne in mind when examining the 
statistics showing their average size. In Sylhet there is so 
little high land that the people are compelled to live in fairly 
close proximity, but all over the Province there is a marked 
preference for small hamlets. In 1901, 56 per cent, of the 
population were living in villages of less than 500 inhabitants ; 

38 per cent, in those ranging from 500 to 2,000, and less than 

5 per cent, in those containing from 2,000 to 5,000. 

The first regular Census, which was taken in 1872, disclosed Growth of 
a population of 4,150,769. Manipur and the Lushai Hills were 
not included, and the figures for the Hill Districts were only 
estimates. In i88r the population, including Manipur, was 
5,128,862; and in the plains alone there was an increase of 
over 18 per cent., a fact which threw grave doubts on the 
accuracy of the former enumeration. In 1891 Manipur again 
dropped out, the census schedules having been destroyed in 
the rising, but the Lushai Hills appeared for the first time, 
and the population was returned at 5,477,302. The popula- 
tion of the plains increased by nearly 1 1 per cent., but part 
of this increase was no doubt due to the greater accuracy of 
the enumeration in 1891. In the last intercensal period the 
increase was 649,041, or 12 per cent., but this -was largely due 
to the inclusion of the figures for Manipur and the South 
Lushai Hills; and in the plains the increase w’as less than 

6 per cent. The year 1897 was very unhealthy, and in Central 
and Lower Assam an abnormal mortality was not confined to 
that year alone. The population of Ktoirup decreased by over 

7 per cent.; and, though there was an increase in Darrang, 
it was entirely due to immigration, and the indigenous inhabi- 
tants are believed to have decreased by 8 per cent. The lowest 
depth was, however, reached in Nowgong, where the people 
were more than decimated by a peculiarly malignant form 
of malarial fever known as kald azdr. The population of the 
District as a whole fell by nearly one-fourth, and it was cal- 
culated that the indigenous inhabitants had decreased by over 
30 per cent. In Upper Assam there was a satisfactory growth 
of the indigenous population, and an enormous development 
of immigration during the decade. The population of Sibsagar 
increased by nearly one-fourth, and that of Lakhimpur by almost 
a half. The best indication of the natural growth of the people 
is, however, obtained by excluding the figures for Manipur and 
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the Lushai Hills, and comparing the figures for those born and 
enumerated in the Province in 1891 and 1901. Among this 
class it appears that the increase during the last intercensal 
period was only a little more than one per cent. 

There was, however, a great growth of the immigrant popu- 
lation, which increased by more than one-half, and in 1901 
exceeded three-quarters of a million, or nearly 13 per cent, 
of the total population of the Province, The great majority 
of these foreigners are coolies brought up to the tea gardens, 
though a certain amount of movement takes place across the 
frontier where Assam marches with Bengal. More than half a 
million people came from that Province, a quarter of a million 
of whom had been born in the Division of Chota Nagpur. 
About 109,000 persons came from the United Provinces, and 
84,000 from the Central Provinces. The preponderance of 
the foreign-bom element in the population was most pro-* 
nounced in Lakhimpur, where they formed 41 per cent, of the 
whole, and in Darrang and Sibsagar (25 per cent.). CSchar 
(plains) was close behind, with 24 per cent. In Sylhet, on the 
other hand, though the total number of foreigners was con- 
siderable, they formed only 7 per cent, of the population. 
There is very little emigration, and only 51,000 persons bom 
in Assam were found in other parts of India. The great 
majority of these persons had merely crossed the frontier from 
Goalp^a and Sylhet into Bengal. 

. Little reliance can be placed upon the age statistics, as only 
a small proportion of the population have even an approximate 
idea of the number of years which they have lived, and, though 
the mistakes made tend to some extent to neutralize one 
another, there is a marked tendency to select multiples of 
five. Inaccurate though the figures are, they show that the 
exceptional unhealthiness which prevailed between 1891 and 
1901 affected the fecundity of the people ; and the decrease 
in the proportion of children was especially pronounced in 
Districts like Nowgong and the Khasi Hills, where the death- 
rate was exceptionally high. The most prolific section of the 
people includes the animistic tribes, and it seems possible that 
the system of early marriage may have a prejudicial effect upon 
the reproductive powers of Hindu women. 

The registration of vital statistics is compulsory only on tea 
gardens, and in the District and subdivisional head-quarters 
stations in the plains (population in 1901, 765,000); but 
attempts are made to collect information in all the plains 
Districts and in a small portion of the hills. In Goalpara 
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the retorns are submitted in writing by the village panchayats 
and are fairly correct. In the Surma Valley vital statistics are 
reported by the paid village chaukldars^ but their accuracy 
leaves much to be desired. In Assam proper they are col- 
lected by the gaonhuras or village headmen, and are extremely 
incomplete. The mean annual birth-rate registered in the 
plains Districts during the five years ending with 1902 was 
only 33 per 1,000, varying from 42 in Goalpara, where public 
health had been bad, to 25 in Sibsa^r and Lakhimpur, where 
it had been good. The mean death-rate registered was 30 per 
1,000, varying from 41 in Nowgong to 21 in Sibsagar. The 
returns have thus but little absolute value, though, as the 
amount of error is fairly constant, they afford some clue to 
the comparative unhealthiness of different years. The sani- 
tary conditions of Assam are far from satisfactory. The tract 
at the foot of the hills and the valleys running up into them 
are excessively malarious ; and as the Province practically 
consists of two valleys with the intervening range, the pro- 
portion of this feverish tarcd land is higher than in other parts 
of India. On the other hand, the open country is fairly 
healthy, and though the climate is damp it is also cool. The 
most prevalent diseases are fever, bowel complaints, pulmonary 
affections, cholera, worms, small-pox, various cutaneous dis- 
orders, and, in some localities, goitre. Leprosy is by no means 
uncommon, and in 1901 more than 5,000 persons were said 
to be afflicted with this disease. The birth and death rates 
in 1881 and subsequent years, and the mortality ascribed to 
the principal diseases, are shown in the following table : — 



Population 
under re- 
gistration. 

Ratio of 
registered 
births per 
I^OOO. 

Ratio of 
registered 
deaths per 
1,000. 

Deaths per i,ooo from 

Cholera. 

Small- 

pox. 

Fever, 

Bo\i>el 

com- 

plaints. 

1881 

4.483.705* 

19 

16 

I 

I 

9 

2 

1891 

5,021,084 

29 

30 

5 


I.*) 

3 

1901 

5.375.706 

34 

28 

r 

r 

16 

2 


5.375.706 

3 ^ 

; 1 

27 

2 

... 

14 

3 


* This is the population among whom deaths were registered. Births were re- 
gistered among a population of omy 2,225,271, 


These rates do not represent the actual mortality due to these 
different ailments, but give a fairly correct idea of their com- 
parative importance. 

The most important factor in the medical history of ilx^Kalaazar 
Province during the last twenty years has been kald azdr. 

This disease was knqwm as far back as 1869, when an intense , * 
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form of malarial fever was reported to be inducing a high rate 
of mortality in the low and densely wooded Garo Hills ; but 
it first came into prominence in 1883, when it entered that 
portion of Goalpara District which lies south of the Brahma- 
putra. In 1888 it spread to Kamrup, and thence to Nowgong 
and to Mangaldai on the north bank of the Brahmaputra, 
and of recent years it has reached Sylhet. The virulence of 
the epidemic is now gradually abating, and it has as yet failed 
to effect a lodgement in Upper Assam, but it has been the 
cause of terrible mortality in the Districts it attacked. Between 
1881 and 1891 the population of the Goalpara subdivision 
decreased by 18 per cent; and the population recorded in 
Kamrup in 1891 was estimated to have been less by 75,000 
people than it would have been had there been no deaths from 
kald azdr. During the next decade the population of Kamrup 
decreased by 7 per cent , that of the Mangaldai subdivision of 
Darrang by 9 per cent., of Nowgong District by 25 per cent, 
and of the North Sylhet subdivision by 4 per cent. ; and the 
excessive mortality indicated by these figures was, at any rate 
in the Assam Valley, chiefly due to this disease. Its nature 
is still a cause of speculation to the medical world. In all 
essentials it seemed to be a form of malarial fever, but the 
suggestion that malarial fever could be infectious was till 
recently opposed to all accepted theories on the subject. 
Subsequently, it was thought that kald azdr was only an acute 
form of malarial poisoning, the difference between it and 
ordinary fever lying in the rapidity with which it produces a 
condition of severe cachexia, the small proportion of recoveries, 
and the ease with which it can be communicated from the sick 
to the healthy. Quite recently, the malarial theory of origin 
has been again assailed, and the whole question is still involved 
in uncertainty. Persons attacked seldom died in less than 
three months, and often lingered for two years ; and isolation 
and segregation were thus impossible, once the disease had 
obtained a foothold. Plague did not appear in Assam till 
the rainy season of 1903, when it broke out among the foreign 
grain merchants in Dibrugarh. The disease was quickly 
stamped out, and only 28 deaths occurred. The age statistics 
recorded at the Census and the vital statistics supplied by 
the collecting agency are so inaccurate that it is impossible 
to place any reliance on the recorded death-rate for infants 
under one year of age. It is, however, generally supposed 
to be about 218 per mille. 

Sex, Every Census in Assam has disclosed a deficiency of women, 
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and in 1901 there were only 949 females to every 1,000 males. 

This deficiency is to some extent due to the disproportion 
between the sexes among immigrants; for those born and 
enumerated in the Province there are 977 women to every 
1,000 men. Among the animistic tribes women usually pre- 
dominate, and, taking those bom in the Hill Districts and 
enumerated in the Province, the proportion was 1,061 females 
to 1,000 males. This phenomenon is probably due in part to 
the practice of adult marriage, and in part to the good position 
usually assigned to women in the hills. In Nowgong it appears 
that there was some truth in the popular idea that kald azdr 
spared the female members of the family, as at the last Census, 
among those bom and enumerated in the District, the women ex- 
ceeded the men in numbers. The deficiency of women was most 
pronounced in Sibsagar and Lakhimpur, where there were only 
886 and 862 females to every 1,000 males. This is partly due 
to an actual deficiency of women among the indigenous inhabi- 
tants, partly to the large foreign element in the population. 

In Assam, as in other parts of India, wedlock is taken as Marriage, 
a matter of course; and in 1901 more than half the population 
were either married, or had at any rate performed the ceremony 
at some period of their lives. Child-marriage is common among 
both Hindus and Muhammadans in the Surma Valley and in 
Goalpara ; but in Assam proper Brahmans and Ganaks alone 
adhere rigidly to this rule, and the lower castes usually defer 
marriage till the girl is of an age to be able to enter on her 
duties as wife and mother. Where adult marriage prevails, 
anti-nuptial chastity is not invariably demanded; and in Assam 
proper the marriage ceremony often consists of little more than 
a public acknowledgement of union, which does not receive 
the sanction of any priestly blessing. The purchase of a bride 
by service is also not uncommon, and during the time that the 
man is serving in the house of his prospective father-in-law, he 
is usually allowed free access to the girl of his choice. There 
is, however, a curious survival among the Kukis which points 
to a time when this permission was not accorded. Here 
pregnancy entails no disgrace, but on no account must a girl 
give birth to a living child in her father’s house. At the 
seventh month the baby’s head is crushed in the womb, and 
premature delivery is brought on, in spite of the fact that the 
process is attended with much risk to the young mother. The 
age of marriage among men depends largely upon the cost of 
the bride; and notwithstanding the easiness of the hill girl’s 
morals, men marry early among the animistic tribes, as women 
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are fairly numerous and therefore cheap. When the knot is 
once tied, the hill woman usually settles down and becomes an 
exemplary wife and mother, except among the Khasis, where 
divorces can be obtained on almost any pretext, and women 
not unfrequently change their husbands more than once. Such 
laxity in the marriage laws is bound to be accompanied by 
uncertainty as to the paternity of the children born, and it is 
perhaps for this reason that the Khasi husband is not master 
in his own house, and that inheritance goes through the female 
line. Polygamy is nowhere common, as few men can afford 
the luxury of a second wife. Divorce is recognized by Muham- 
madans and the animistic tribes, and, in practice, by the lower 
castes of Hindus, unless the marriage has been contracted by 
the horn pura rite, which is looked upon as indissoluble. 

The joint family system is far from prevalent in Assam 
proper, and even among the upper classes seldom extends 
beyond the second generation. In the Surma V alley also it is 
the exception rather than the rule, and among the middle 
classes generally ends with the third generation. 

The distribution of population by civil condition in 1891 
and 1901 (for British territory only, excluding Manipur) is 
shown in the following table : — 


Civil 

condition. 

1891 

1901. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Unmarried 
Married , 
Widowed . 

2,664494 

2,207,826 

562.923 

1.573.539 
i.i 10.525 

114.844 

1.090,955 

1,097.301 

448,079 

2,827.613 

2,366,952 

647,313 

1,666,963 

^1947/74 

142,323 

1,160,650 

1,172,178 

504,990 


Language. The two main indigenous languages of the Province are 
Bengali, which was spoken by 48 per cent, of the population 
in 1901, and Assamese, which was returned by 22 per cent. 
Bengali is the common vernacular of the SurmS Valley, where 
it is used by 87 out of every 100 people, and of Goalpara 
(69 per cent). Assamese is used by 83 per cent, of the 
inhabitants of Kamrup ; but in the tea Districts the proportion 
of foreigners is very large, and in Darrang Assamese was 
returned by little more than half the population, and in 
Lakhimpur by only 39 per cent. In addition to the two main 
vernaculars, there are a large number of languages peculiar to 
Assam, most of which belong to the Tibeto-Burman stock, and 
which, though gradually giving place to Assamese, are still 
largely used. The most important are: Bodo or plains KacharT, 
Khasi, Synteng, the various forms of Naga dialects, Garo, 
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Manipun, Lushai, Kuki, Mikir, and MM. The principal 
foreign languages are, Hindustani, Mundari, Santall, and Oriya. 
The number of persons in British territory (excluding Manipur) 
who returned these different forms of speech in 1891 and 1901 
is shown in the following table. Altogether, no less than 167 
different languages were returned in Assam in 1901. 


Langoage spoken. 

1891 

1901. 

Bengali 

Assamese ....... 

Eastern Hindi, Western Hmdl, and Hindustani 
Bodo, Dimasa, and Mech . . . - 

Other languages ...... 

2.741.947 

1.414.285 

229,456* 

269,346 

780,209 

2.947.91^ 

2,349.694 

351.908 

237,982 

954.378+ 


* Figures for Hindi. 

+ Includes 123,481 Kh5sT, 54,253 Synteng, 106,035 NSga, 133,411 Giro, 72,0x1 
Lushai, 82,283 MikIr, 40,472 Mir", 37,411 Mundari, 30,128 Santall, and 23,755 Onya. 


The earliest inhabitants of Assam were probably the various Tribes and 
offshoots of the great Indo-Chinese hordes, whose head-quarters 
are supposed to have been on the upper waters of the Yang- 
tse-Kiang and Ho-ang-ho. At the same time, the Assam Valley 
must have been colonized by Hindus from the west at a very 
early date; and Hindu princes were reigning at the eastern 
end near Sadiya at the time of the invasion of the Chutiyas, 
a tribe of Bodo origin, about a thousand years ago. The 
Chutiyas overthrew the Hindus, but in their turn gave way 
before the Ahoms, a Shan tribe who crossed the Patkai from 
the kingdom of Pong in the thirteenth century, and gradually 
extended their sway over the "whole valley. In the course of 
their expansion they overthrew the Koch kings, a dynasty 
of Bodo origin who had attained to considerable power in 
North-Eastern Bengal ; and they repulsed the Muhammadans, 
who had made several attempts upon the valley and succeeded 
in holding for a considerable time the two lower Districts of 
Goalpara and Kamrup. The last wave of immigration was not 
one of either conquerors or colonists in the ordinary sense of 
the term, but of tea-garden coolies, who are now beginning to 
form an important element in the population of the upper 
Districts of the Brahmaputra Valley. 

The various tribes of Indo-Chinese origin fall into several The Indo^ 
groups. The first are the Khasis, who are believed to be an 
isolated remnant of one of the earliest waves of migration from 
the north-east They differ in many ways from all their neigh- 
bours, and on linguistic grounds it has been suggested that 
they may be connected with the Palaungs and Was in Upper 
Burma. The second great division includes the Dimasa or 
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hill Kachari, the Bodo or plains Kachari, who are called Mech 
in Goalpara, the Rabhas, the Garos, the Lalungs, and the 
eastern sub-Himalayan group consisting of the Dafl^s, Miris, 
Abors, and Mishmis. The Tipperas who occupy the hills 
south of Sylhet are also of Bodo stocky and there are good 
reasons for supposing that some of the earliest inhabitants of 
the Surma Valley were members of this race. Another group 
comprises the Lushais and Kukis, who have migrated from the 
south, and seem to be connected with the Manipuris; and 
the Nagas, whose extraordinary ferocity differentiates them in 
some degree from the other hill tribes of the Province. The 
Mikirs are a peaceful tribe, whose language is akin to both 
Bodo and Naga ; but language is by no means a certain test 
of ethnical affinity. The Kacharis, Rabhas, and Mech live on 
the high grassy plains at the foot of the Himalayas, hut most 
of the remainder occupy the hills of the Province. They are 
all of sturdy physique, and of a marked Mongolian type. 
They place few restrictions upon their natural appetites, and 
the warlike and aggressive spirit of the Garos, Nagas, and 
Lushais for many years gave trouble to the Government. At 
the present day, many of the Naga tribes beyond the British 
frontier are still bloodthirsty and naked savages. Another 
division of the Indo-Chinese inhabitants is a branch of the 
great Tai race, to which belong the Siamese and the Shans of 
Upper Burma. It includes the Ahoms, who have now to all 
intents and purposes become a Hindu caste, and several small 
colonies of Shans who have migrated into Assam in com- 
paratively recent times. The strength of the principal tribes 
in 1901 was: Kacharis, 240,000; Garos, 128,000, Rabhas, 
67,000; Mech, 75,000; Mikirs, 87,000; Lalungs, 36,000; 
Lushais, 63,000; Kukis, 56,000; Manipuris, 256,000; N%as, 
162,000; Khasis, 178,000; and Miris, 47,000. 

Hindu The natural result of the various changes outlined in the 
Asl^am paragraphs is that Hinduism in general, and caste in 

proper, particular, are much less rigid in Assam than in Bengal. The 
first Hindu immigrants seem to have entered the valley of 
the Brahmaputra at a time when the boundary lines between 
one caste and another were not very clearly defined, and the 
presence of a large non-Hindu population, sections of which 
from time to time attained to sovereignty, made it impossible 
for them to affect too strict a standard of religious purity. 
The higher castes are thus somewhat lax in the observance 
of the ceremonial details of their religion ; while castes which 
in Bengal are of a comparatively low rank enjoy in Assam 
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a much more respectable position. Brahmans and Kayasths 
are found in both valleys, but the most characteristic caste 
of Assam proper is the Kalita. Various explanations have 
been put forward to account for the origin of this caste, which 
is almost peculiar to Assam ; but it is now generally thought 
that they are the remains of a Hindu colony who settled in 
the Province at a time when the functional castes were still 
unknown. The Kalitas are divided into two main subdivisions, 
Bar and Saru, who do not usually intermarry, and there are 
various functional subdivisions which occupy a slightly lower 
position than the Bar Kalita. The names Kewat and Kaibartta 
are used more or less indiscriminately for the same caste in 
Assam. Owing to the comparative scarcity of the higher 
castes, the cultivating Kewats occupy a higher position in this 
Province than in Bengal ; but some of them have taken to 
styling themselves Mahisya Vaisya, as they resent the attempt 
on the part of the Nadiyals or Dorns to assume the name 
Kaibartta. The Koch were originally a tribe of Mongolian 
origin, who were the masters of Ix>wer Assam and North- 
Eastern Bengal, till overthrown by the Muhammadans and 
Ahoms about the beginning of the seventeenth century. They 
are now, in Lower Assam, a caste into which all converts to 
Hinduism are admitted. In Goalpara the term Koch has been 
abandoned for the more honourable title Rajbansi — ‘ men of 
roj^al race,’ The Saloi are a respectable caste in Kamrup, 
who are believed to be connected with the Halwais, or 
confectioners ; and the Patias, most of whom are found in 
Now'gong, are theoretically mat-makers. Both of these castes 
have abandoned their traditional occupation and taken to 
agriculture. Of castes from whose hands water is not taken 
by Brahmans, the principal is the Ahom. They were originally 
a Shan tribe, who entered Assam in the thirteenth century and 
settled in Sibsagar District. They overthrew successively the 
Chutiya and the Koch, and eventually became masters of 
the Brahmaputra Valley. But they never colonized Lower 
Assam, and the majority of the Chutiyas and Ahoms are still 
found in Sibsagar and Lakhimpur Districts. In the seventeenth 
century they were converted to Hinduism, and shortly after- 
wards the power of the tribe began to decline. The Jugis are 
theoretically weavers by profession, but most of them have 
taken to agriculture. The Nadiyals or Dorns are a fishing 
caste, and in Assam have never performed any of the degrading 
offices assigned to them in Bengal. They are cleanly in their 
persons, and great purists in the ceremonies of their religion. 

E 2 
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The Boria, or Sut, are a caste peculiar to the Brahmaputra 
Valley. They are said to be the descendants of Brahman 
widows and other persons who have contracted alliances not 
recognized by customary law. 

Castes in The characteristic castes of the Surma Valley differ from 
those in Assam, though many are common to the two valleys. 
The great cultivating class of Sylhet are the Das (121,000), who 
often use the prefix Sudra and Halwa. The Sudras (46,000) 
are many of them members of the Das caste : but there is in 
Sylhet a genuine caste, that has no other name, composed of 
people who were formerly the slaves of Brahmans (109,000) 
and ICayasths (87,000). The members of the Navasakha, or 
respectable profession castes, most strongly represented are 
the Telis, or oil-pressers {39,000), the Goalas, or cowherds 

(38.000) , the Napits, or barbers (32,000), the Baruis, or betel- 
leaf growers (18,000), the Kumhars, or potters (27,000), and 
the Kamars, or blacksmiths (34,000) The Baidyas (5,000) are 
theoretically doctors, and socially occupy a position immediately 
below the Brahmans. The Shahas (51,000) are by tradition 
liquor-sellers, but in Sylhet they are the chief trading caste, 
and many of them have amassed considerable wealth ; in the 
Brahmaputra Valley they are ordinary cultivators, and Brah- 
mans take water from their hands. The Namasudras, or 
Chandals (170,000), are a fishing and boating caste. 

Foreign The foreign castes in Assam most numerous in 1901 were 

castes. Bauns (42,000), Bhuiyas (49,000), Bhumij (34,000), Cham^rs 

(44.000) , Ghatwals (22,000), Kurmls (21,000), Mundas (81,000), 
Oraons (24,000), and Santals (78,000). Nearly all of these 
persons had originally been brought into Assam to work on tea 
gardens. The following castes are also numerically strong.; 
Koch (222,000), Rajbansis (120,000), Kalitas (203,000), 
Nadiyals (195,000), Ahoms (178,000), Jugis (161,000), 
Kewats (149,000), and Chutiyas (86,000). 

Hinduism. Of the total population of the Province, 3,429,099 persons, 

mvfsm 5 ^ cent., were returned in 1901 as Hindus, more than 
half of whom profess the mild tenets of Vaishnavism, This 
form of Hinduism is especially prevalent in the Assam Valley, 
where its gosams, or principal priests, occupy positions of great 
influence and dignity. The gosazn generally lives in a sattra 
or college, surrounded by his bhokots^ or resident disciples. 
In some of the smaller sattras celibacy is not enforced, but in 
the larger colleges neither the gosain nor the bhokots are allowed 
to marry. The sattras are not educational institutions like the 
Buddhist monasteries of Burma, nor do the dnmates wander 
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abroad into the neighbouring villages to solicit alms. The 
more important sattras hold grants of revenue-free land, which 
in some cases amount to several thousand acres, and all the 
non-resident disciples make an annual contribution towards 
their maintenance. The gosain of a large sattra is the spiritual 
head of a wealthy and powerful college, and is looked up to 
as the ultimate authority in religious and social matters by 
thousands of villagers, many of whom live miles away. In 
most of the larger sattras the presiding gosain is a Brahman, 
but in some of the smaller institutions he is a Kalita or Kayasth. 
These priests are the great proselytizing agency in Assam ; they 
exercise a civilizing influence on the aboriginal tribes, and have 
always been distinguished by their loyalty to Government and 
by enlightenment and liberality of thought, A special form of 
Vaishnavism found in the Assam Valley is the Mahapurushia 
faith, founded by a Kayasth named Sankar Deb about the end 
of the fifteenth century, vrhich represents a revolt against the 
pretensions of the Brahmans and the licentious rites of cor- 
rupted forms of Saktism. Its followers pay little attention to 
caste, are willing to accept a Sudra as their gosain^ are uncom- 
promising in their hostility to idols, and worship God, in the 
form of Krishna, with hymns and prayers only. Sankar Deb 
himself was a vegetarian; but he was unable to impose this rule 
upon his followers, who were for the most part men of low 
caste, and they are allowed to eat the flesh of wild but not of 
domesticated animals. The sect has a following of about 
400,000, but the returns have to be accepted with a certain 
degree of caution. 

Nearly one-fifth of the Hindu population described them- Other 
selves as followers of Sakti or Kali, who represents the pro- 
creative force as manifested in the female. The temple of 
Kamakhya in Kamrup is a special object of veneration to the 
devotees of this creed, as it is said to cover the place where 
the pudenda of Sakti fell, when her body was cut in pieces by 
Vishnu ; but Saktism, as a rule, is not popular with the in- 
habitants of Assam, and many of the so-called Saktists were 
merely garden coolies and rough tribesmen, who had not yet 
learned sufficient self-restraint to abandon meat and liquor. 

The devotees of Siva, who is the male counterpart of Sakti, 
are comparatively few in number. Most of them are found 
in the Surma Valley. Another small sect remarkable for the 
pecularity of its tenets is the Sahaj Bhajan. Each worshipper 
endeavours to secure salvation by taking a woman as a spiritual 
guide, but it is said that at their midnight meetings them is 
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much sexual licence under the cloak of religion. It is, however, 
possible that these charges are merely the calumnies with which 
a new creed is usually assailed by the supporters of the estab- 
lished order. 

Places of The standard form of Hindu temple is a dome-shaped struc- 

worship. enclosing the shrine, approached by a short nave. It is 

usually built of thin flat bricks, with a fine glaze, and enriched 
with bas-reliefs j but there are comparatively few of these 
masonry buildings in the Province. Almost every village in 
Assam proper contains, however, a large barn-like structure, 
called the namghor^ in which the people assemble for prayer 
and worship. In the Surma Valley there are a few temples 
or places of this kind, and the ordinary Hindu performs his 
devotions in a part of his house specially reserved for that 
purpose. 

Miiham- About one-fourth of the population of the Province, or 

madanism. persons, returned themselves as Muhammadans 

in 1901. Nearly three-fourths of them were found in the 
District of Sylhet, which was conquered at the end of the 
fourteenth century by Sikandar GhazI, who was largely assisted 
in his enterprise by the famous Muhammadan fakir Shah Jalal. 
This man was a native of Yemen in Arabia, who had been sent 
by his uncle to Hindustan with a handful of earth, and orders 
to settle in the place where the earth was similar to the sample 
he took with him. The ground of Sylhet proved to be of the 
quality desired, and Shah Jalal settled in the newly conquered 
territory. A fine mosque, which is held to be of peculiar 
sanctity, has been built over his tomb, and a monthly grant 
is allowed by Government for its support. The tombs of the 
360 disciples of the fakir to be seen in almost every portion 
of the town. Muhammadans are also fairly numerous in 
Cachar, which for many years has acted as an outlet for the 
surplus population of Sylhet, and in Goalpara, where they form 
more than a fourth of the population. The Brahmaputra 
Valley ’was invaded by the Muhammadans on several occasions, 
and one general is said to have penetrated as far as Sadiya; 
but Goalpara was the only District which they held for any 
length of time, and the influences of the faith were not largely 
felt at the eastern end of the valley. In the hills less than 
3 per cent, of the population professed Islam, the majority 
of whom were working on the railway in North Cachar, or 
living in the tarai at the foot of the Garo Hills. Only 2,724 
persons were returned as Shiahs, and 47 as members of the 
strict reforming sect known as the Ahl-i-hadls, or Wahhabis.^ 
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The remainder, so far as they returned any sect at all, were 
Sunnis. The Morias are a small sect of degraded Muham- 
madans, who are said to be descended from the followers of 
Turbak, a Pathan who invaded Assam in the sixteenth century, 
and was there defeated and killed. They were employed by 
their captors in various capacities, for which they showed 
themselves to be totally unfitted, and were ultimately made 
braziers. They are looked down upon by their neighbours, 
and the number of persons who admit that they are ]Morias 
naturally does not tend to increase. Muhammadan mosques 
are usually small brick structures, consisting of an open quad- 
rangle with a covered arcade at the west end ; but in some 
of the remoter parts of the Pronnce service is held in a 
thatched hut. 

No less than 1,068,334 persons, or 17 per cent of the Animism, 
population, still profess those various forms of primitive belief 
which are usually described as animistic. The main feature 
of this religion is the desire to propitiate the devils who are 
ever on the alert to injure man, though most tribes recognize 
the existence of kindly spirits and the possibility of a future 
life. The number of unconverted tribesmen living in the 
Surma Valley is very small, but in the four lower Districts 
of the valley of the Brahmaputra the proportion varies from 
31 per cent, in Nowgong to 21 per cent in Kamrup. In 
Sibsagar the animistic tribes form only 7 per cent., and in 
Lakhimpur 5 per cent, of the total population. In the Hill 
Districts they form 85 per cent of the whole. The tribesmen 
have no special preference for their own forms of religion, and 
take fairly readily to Hinduism in the plams, and to Christianity 
in the hills. Conversion would, in fiict, proceed rapidly, were 
it not for the natural reluctance of these primitive people to 
abandon pork, liquor, and the freedom of intercourse between 
the sexes permitted by their own religion. Apart from Chris- 
tianity, the only other religious bodies requiring mention are 
the Buddhists (8,911), the majority of whom are found in 
Lakhimpur and Sibsagar, and the Jains (1,797), who are 
usually Marwari merchants from Rajputana. 

The total number of Christians in Assam in 1901 was; — Chris- 
Europeans and allied races, 2,099 i Eurasians, 275 ; natives, ^lanity, 
33 j 595- Between 1891 and 1901 the number of native Chris- 
tians increased by 128 per cent. The chief proselytizing agency 
in the Province is the Welsh Presbyterian Mission, whose head- 
quarters are in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. This mission was • 
started in 1841, and in 1903 gave employment to 36 mis- 
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sionaries, of whom 13 were stationed in the Surma Valley and 
2 in the Lushai Hills. There is no caste system or social 
prejudice among the Khasis to act as an obstacle to conversion; 
they come but little under the influence of Hinduism, and 
their readiness to accept the Christian faith can be judged 
from the fact that in 1901 nearly 9 per cent, of the population 
of the District returned themselves under this head. The 
Baptist Mission has also met with a large measure of success, 
the numbers of this sect having risen from 3,767 in 1891 to 
10,045 at the last Census. The mission was first started at 
Sadiya in Lakhimpur District in 1836, and in 1903 had 
21 missionaries. Their main centres are in the Garo Hills, 
Goalpara, Kamrup, and Sibsagar Districts. Both the Anglican 
and Roman Catholic churches are included in the diocese 
of Calcutta. 

The number of persons in British territory (excluding Mani- 
pur) returned under the main religions at the last two enumera- 
tions is shown below : — 


Religione. 

1891. 

IQDI. 

Hindus 

Animists . 

Musalmans 

<:-«-!?£• : 

Buddhists . , 

Others 

*,997.073 

9*8,175 

1,483.974 

14,762 

2,082 

7,697 

1,481 

3, *58, 5** 

965,027 

1,570,934 

33,587 

*,337 

8,766 

*,705 


Occupa- The economic organization of the Province is of a very 
simple character, and the great majority of the population 
are supported by agriculture. In the hills and the Assam 
Valley there is very little subdivision of function : the ordinary 
cultivator builds and repairs his own house, makes his own 
agricultural implementts, has his clothes woven at home, and 
in fact supplies almost all his own simple wants. The occu- 
pations returned in 1901 were divided into eight main classes. 
The number of persons supported by each class and the per- 
centage they form of the total population were as follows: 
Government service, 34,791, or o*6 per cent. ; agriculture and 
pasture, 5,172,228, or 84*5 per cent. ; personal services, 75,395, 
or 1*2 per cent.; preparation and supply of material substances, 
479}SS^> or 7*8 per cent.; commerce, transport, and storage, 
86,497, or 1*4 per cent. ; professions, 84,971, or 1*4 per cent. ; 
unskilled labour other than agricultural, 111,401, or 1-8 per 
cent. ; means of subsistence independent of occupation, 81,702, 
or 1*3 per cent The number of actual workers was almost 
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exactly equal to the number of persons who were supported 
by others. Of the total number of workers, 1,073,776, or 
35 per cent, were women, the great majority of whom take 
an active share in the cultivation of the land, for, though 
a woman may not touch the plough, she is very frequently 
employed to transplant paddy seedlings or reap the crop 
when ripe. 

The staple food of the people is boiled rice, eaten with pulse, Food and 
spices, and fish or vegetable curry. Among the well-to-do, 
pigeon or duck occasionally takes the place of fish; but fish 
is a very common article of diet in the plains, and is said 
to be a substitute for gM^ which is not very largely used. 

Goat’s flesh is eaten by Muhammadans and Hindus alike, 
while venison is always acceptable, and in parts of the Assam 
Valley by no means rare. The restrictions on the eating of 
flesh are not so stringent as in Upper India, and even respect- 
able Brahmans take duck, pigeon, and goat. Fowls (like beef) 
are debanred to the Hindu, and so are sheep, though in parts 
of Sylhet ram’s flesh is eaten even by the higher castes. An 
orthodox Brahman in that District will take food only once 
between sunrise and sunset, but this rule is not observed in 
the Assam Valley. Domesticated pork is of course forbidden 
to both Hindu and Muhammadan, but the lower Hindu castes 
will sometimes eat wild hog. Tea-drinking is very common, 
especially in the early morning. Sweetmeats usually consist 
of powdered grain mixed with milk, sugar, and gM. The hill- 
men and the aboriginal tribes eat flesh of all kinds, even when 
nearly putrid. Dog is generally considered a luxury by them, 
and lizards, snakes, and insects are appreciated, but milk is 
very seldom taken. 

The ordinary form of dress for a villager is a cotton dhofi 
or waistcloth, with a big shawl or wrapper, and sometimes 
a cotton coat or waistcoat. Women in Assam wear a petticoat, 
a scarf tied round the bust, and a shawl. In the Assam Valley 
these clothes are generally home-made, and in the case of 
women, and of the large wraps used in the cold season by 
men, are frequently of silk. A curious article of dress is a 
large flat hat, called jkapi^ made of leaves and split bamboo 
and decorated with coloured cloth, which serves as a protection 
against the sun and the rain. These hats are circular in shape, 
and range from 2 to 4 feet in diameter, but those of the larger 
size are more often carried than worn. In the Surma Valley 
women wear a sdn^ a piece of cloth about 1 5 feet long and 
nearly 4 feet broad; this is fastened round the waist to fmm ' 
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a petticoat, and then brought over the head and shoulders 
so as to cover the rest of the body. Chemises and bodices 
are also sometimes used. In this part of the Province there 
is very little home-made cloth. Manchester piece-goods are 
in great request, and machine-made coats and shirts are largely 
worn. The dress of the middle classes does not diifer materially 
from that of the ordinary villager, but a superior material is 
employed, and shirts are usually worn. In the Assam Valley 
beautiful silk and cotton cloths are woven by the wives and 
daughters of the well-to-do, and fine embroidered cloths are 
produced in Manipur. Boots and shoes are the exception, 
and in their own homes even the richer people wear wooden 
clogs. Wooden sandals are also used by villagers in the Assam 
Valley when travelling or working in jungle ground, where there 
are tufts of sharp-pointed grass. In the hills several fashions 
are in vogue. Beyond the frontier, some of the Naga tribes 
go absolutely naked, and even in British territory Naga men 
and women are often content with the very minimum of 
apparel. The state dress of the Khasis, on the other hand, 
consists of a silk waistcoat and richly-embroidered tunic, set 
off with much handsome jewellery ; and an AngamX Naga in 
his war-paint is a distinctly impressive sight. 

Dwellings. The house of the ordinary villager consists of three or four 
small and ill-ventilated rooms, built round three sides of a 
court-yard. The walls are usually made of reeds plastered 
over with mud, the roof of thatch supported on bamboos, the 
floor of mud. In the Assam Valley the materials required for 
the construction of a house do not, as a rule, cost the pro- 
prietor anything but the labour of procuring them, but the 
houses are small and generally badly built. In the Surma 
Valley the villagers take more trouble ; the cottages are raised 
on high plinths, are well thatched, and have an arched roof- 
tree to resist the storms. Brick houses are very rare, and the 
dwellings of the middle class are in the same style, but larger 
and of better quality than the cottage of the peasant. The 
furniture of the cultivating classes is simple, and consists of 
a few boxes and wicker-work stools, brass and bell-metal 
cooking utensils, earthen pots and pans, baskets, and bottles, 
and in the Assam Valley a loom. The villager sometimes 
sleeps on a small bamboo machdn or platform, and sometimes 
on a mat on the floor, but the middle classes have beds, tables, 
and chairs in their houses. The animistic tribes usually build 
on piles, the floor being raised a few feet above the ground. 
The house consists of one long building, divided into cubicles 
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by a few partitions. Among certain tribes this building is 
enlarged to meet the wants of the growing family, and some- 
times as many as sixty persons reside in one barrack, 

Hindus burn and Muhammadans bury their dead. Some Disposal 
animistic tribes follow the Hindu custom, unless the death 
has been due to an infectious disease, when they are afraid 
of the infection being carried in the smoke of the funeral 
pyre ; others bury, while a few tribes simply throw dead bodies 
into the jungle. Some tribes preserve the corpses of their 
wealthier men for several months after death. They are placed 
in wooden coffins inside the house, and the liquid matter is 
carried oif through a bamboo. The Paithes, who live in the 
Lushai Hills, smear a greasy preparation over the corpse, 
which preserves and hardens the skin. It is then dressed 
in its best clothes, and in the evening is brought outside 
the house, and rice beer is poured down its throat. This 
disgusting performance is sometimes continued for several 
w’eeks. 

Dice, cards, and chess are played by the well-to-do ; and the Amuse- 
cultivators in the Assam Valley amuse themselves wnth simple 
theatrical performances, music, singing, dancing, buffalo and 
cock-fights, and in places with a game in which two eggs are 
banged together, a forfeit being paid for the one that is broken. 

The ordinary Hindu festivals, such as the Holl, Rath Jatra, 
Janmashtami, Kali, and Durga lujds^ are observed. Special 
celebrations are the Bishori pujd in honour of the goddess 
of snakes and the Kartik pujd in Sylhet, and the Magh and 
Baisakh Bihus in Assam. The Magh Bihu is the harvest 
home. The cultivators feast after having gathered in their 
crops, bathe at dawn, and then warm themselves at bonfires 
of rice straw, which have been prepared several weeks before- 
hand, and which form a conspicuous feature in the rural land- 
scape towards the end of December. The Baisakh Bihu, which 
ushers in the new year, lasts for a week, and is an occasion 
of some licence. Boys and girls join in songs and dances 
of a somewhat unrestrained character, and lapses from chastity 
are considered venial. This festival not unfrequently gives 
rise to suits for abduction against lovers who have induced 
the object of their affections to elope with them, instead of 
paying the usual bride price to the parents of the girl. The 
anniversaries of the deaths of the two Vaishnavite reformers, 

Sankar Deb and Madhab Deb, are also observed by the 
Assamese. In the Surma Valley the villagers indulge in 
boat-races in long canoes, manned by from fifteen to twenty 
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pairs of paddlers, who keep time to the songs of a man who 
dances in the centre of the vessel and beats a pair of cymbals. 
The Khasis are much addicted to archery competitions, and 
are very skilful with the bow; and the Nag^ amuse them- 
selves by putting the weight, leaping, and exercises on the 
horizontal bar. 

The best-known game of all is, however, polo, which is 
supposed by some to have been introduced to European 
players from Manipur, and which is still played by the natives 
of that State with the greatest enthusiasm. A good Manipur! 
pony, though seldom over twelve hands high, has, for its size, 
remarkable speed, courage, and endurance. There are usually 
from five to seven players on each side, there are often no 
goal posts, and no attention is paid to the rules prohibiting 
crossing, fouling, or reckless use of the stick. The rush of 
a Manipun team thus suggests a cavalry regiment practising 
shock tactics, and were it not for the small size of the ponies 
serious accidents would frequently occur. The pony^s bridle 
is covered with large brightly-coloured balls of wool, the 
rider's legs are protected by curious leather shields, and while 
the upper part of his body is clothed in gay attire, and his 
calves covered with gaiters, his thighs are almost naked. The 
general effect is most striking. The men possess a wonderful 
command over the ball, and hit it from almost any position in 
any direction. 

Nomen- Hindus of the higher castes usually have two names, one 

clature. corresponding to the Christian name of Europe, the other 
a family name. The number of family names is, however, so 
small that they do not give much clue to the individuality 
of the bearer. A caste name, such as Sarma for Brahmans, 
Gupta for Baidyas, and Das for all castes other than these 
two, is sometimes added. Titles, such as Rai, Chowdhury, 
Mazumdar, Gohain, Phukan, Baruah, are, however, in common 
use, especially in the Assam Valley. Proper names are often 
of a grandiloquent character, such as ‘Lord of the earth and 
moon,' ‘Delight of women'; but children are sometimes called 
after the day of the week or the month in which they were 
bom. Women usually bear the names of goddesses or flowers. 
Among the poorer people, names like Fedela, ‘ The dirty one,' 
are sometimes given with the idea of averting the jealousy of 
the gods. The Khasis attach the male prefix U and the 
female prefix Ka to all proper names. Common affixes of 
place names are ganj in the SurmS Valley, which indicates a 
market ; j>ur, a town ; and in Assam garh, a fort and embank- 
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merit ; gao^ a village ; dai^ water ; and ranga^ red, referring to 
the colour of the soil. 

The Province of Assam consists, as has been already Agricnl- 
mentioned, of two great alluvial plains, surrounded on three 
sides by mountains. The soil formation thus falls into two of soil and 
main classes : that of the hill tracts, which are being denuded ; system of 
and that of the valleys, which are being formed by the same tionr^* 
process- There is a further distinction between the conditions 
prevailing in the two valleys, due to the difference in their 
elevation above sea-level. During the rainy season there is 
usually a strong current in the Brahmaputra and the other 
rivers of the Assam Valley; and where the current is swift it is 
only the heavier portion of the matter held in suspension — 
that is, the sand— which is deposited. In the Surma Valley, 
where there is very little fall, the rivers are sluggish, and when 
they overflow enrich the fields with silt. Silt is also deposited 
in the Assam Valley in slack water away from the main current, 
and the soil of that Division consists of a mixture of clay and 
sand in varying proportions, which ranges from pure sand to 
clay so stiff as to be hardly fit for cultivation. 

The land best adapted for the growth of rice, the staple food- 
crop of the Province, is a deep, soft, clayey loam, which has 
been rendered light and friable by the action of worms. Where 
there is too much sand, the soil is too light to retain the water 
necessary for the development of the crop. Vliere the clay 
is too stifli it is impervious to air and water, and difficult to 
plough, and the roots of the plant are likely to be choked. 

The fertility of the soil is also largely affected by the quantity 
of organic matter it contains. This humus, or vegetable mould, 
is formed by the decomposition of vegetable matter, and is 
most abundant in land that has long remained under jungle. 

It contains nitrogen, which is one of the most important 
elements of plant food, and is useful alike to clayey and sandy 
soils. The former it renders less clinging and less liable to 
bake into hard clods, while to the latter it gives more adhesion 
and greater capacity to retain water, A further advantage is to 
be found in its solvent action on the iron in the earth. By 
this means it tends to check the formation of the hard red 
pan, which often underlies thin poor soils, and injures the crop 
by interfering with the growth of the roots. The suitability of 
land for rice depends, however, chiefly upon its elevation, and 
its capacity for retaining moisture. 

Generally speaking, the country on either side of the 
Brahmaputra falls into four classes. The first is the cJmpmii 
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or land in the immediate neighbourhood of the river, which is 
heavily flooded during the rains. It is, as a rule, covered with 
high grass jungle, which has to be cut down and burned before 
it can be brought under cultivation ; but, when the floods do 
not rise too soon, it yields excellent crops of ahu^ or summer 
rice. The seed is sown in March or April and reaped in June 
or July, and is followed by a crop of mustard or pulse, which 
is sown when the river falls in October and November, and 
gathered about three months later. When the land is first 
cleared of jungle it is free from weeds, but they spring up with 
great rapidity in the second and third year of cropping, and 
it is then abandoned for from eight to ten years to allow the 
high jungle time to kill them out. Behind the chapari comes 
a belt of low-lying land, in which hao^ a long-stemmed variety 
of rice, is grown. It is usually sown in April or May and 
reaped in November and December. Summer rice is some- 
times mixed with hao^ in the hope of getting a crop before the 
river rises. The water drains off slowly from this belt, and 
the land is left too cold and damp for winter crops. The level 
of the country then gradually rises above the reach of ordinary 
floods, and sali^ or transplanted winter rice, becomes the staple 
crop. The grain is sown in nursery beds, the seedlings are 
transplanted in June or July, when they are about two months 
old, and the harvest is reaped in November and December. 
Sdli is divided into two main varieties, bar and lahL The 
former gives a heavier yield, but ripens later and requires more 
water than lahi^ and is therefore usually planted on lower land. 
This belt of land is a broad one, containing most of the 
permanent cultivation and the majority of the agricultural 
population. Beyond this again comes the submontane tract. 
The level of the land here is higher, and the fields are often 
irrigated from hill streams. The chief crop is sdli^ or a trans- 
planted form of dhu known as hharma. This land is practically 
free from all risk of flood, and artificial irrigation renders the 
harvest practically secure. 

These four belts are not, however, found in all parts of the 
valley. Very little bao is grown in the Districts of Darrang, 
Sibsagar, and Lakhimpur; and though, as a rule, chapari is 
found on both sides of the Brahmaputra, there are places where 
the margin of permanent cultivation comes down almost to the 
river bank. Sugar-cane is usually planted on high land near 
the village site in the broad belt of permanent cultivation. 

The conditions of the Surma Valley are somewhat different. 
There is no chapari^ and the banks of the rivers are the 
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highest and the most fertile part. In Cachar and the eastern 
part of Sylhet the bulk of the land resembles that found in the 
broad belt of permanent cultivation in Assam, and the staple 
crops are sail and aus^ which correspond to the sdli and dhu of 
the other valley. The western portion of Sylhet becomes one 
great swamp in the rains, and is fit only for the cultivation of 
dman^ a form of long-stemmed rice. A fourth kind of rice, 
called sailbura, is grown in the large haors or basins to which 
reference has been already made. It is sown at the end of the 
rains and har\’ested about May, and gives an exceptionally large 
yield per acre. Sugar-cane is often grown on low land, and 
mustard on old high land near the village site, where it gives 
a poorer out-turn than on the fertile river banks of Assam. 

The majority of the hill tribes cultivate on the jhum system. The Hill 
A patch of land is cleared with axe and fire, the soil is hoed 
up, and the seeds of hill rice, chillies, cotton, millets, gourds, 
and other vegetables dibbled in among the ashes. The same 
plot is seldom cropped for more than two or three years in 
succession. After this time the weeds spring up in great 
luxuriance, and further cultivation would destroy the roots of 
ikra or bamboo jungle, upon the growth of which the land 
depends for its fertility. Jhums are left fallow for as long a 
time as possible. The shortest period is four years, but this 
is generally extended to eight or ten. In the Khasi Hills rice 
is grown in terraced and irrigated fields in the valleys, but 
other crops, such as potatoes and millet, are raised on the bare 
hill-side. The Tankul and Angami country lies too high for 
the successful rearing of jhum rice, and there is not sufficient 
land to permit the people to rely on this system of cultivation. 

The villages of these tribes are surrounded by admirably con- 
structed terraced rice-fields, built up with stone retaining walls 
at different levels, and irrigated by skilfully designed channels, 
which distribute water over each step in the series. 

The agricultural implements are all of a very primitive Method of 
character. They include a wooden plough with an iron-tipped 
share, wooden rakes and mallets, a rough bamboo harrow, 
sickles, bill-hooks, knives, and baskets. In Assam proper 
sugar-cane is pressed between two grooved logs of wood, 
turned by a pole, and the iron mill, though more expeditious 
and economical, is little used. Winter rice is sown in care- 
fully-manured beds near the homestead, which at the com- 
mencement of the rains form brilliant patches of green in the 
landscape. While the shoots are growing, the cultivator ploughs 
his fields some four or five times, reducing tbe soil to a fine 
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puddle of day, and repairs the low mounds intended to retain 
the water. In Assam proper the seedlings are planted out in 
handfuls by the women, who can be seen up to their knees in 
mud, stooping for hours together under the burning summer 
sun. The distance at which the clumps are placed depends 
upon the quality of the soil, varying from 8 inches to 3 feet. 
As the crop grows, it covers the plain with a rich carpet of 
green, turning towards the end of the year to a fine yellow. 
When ripe, the grain is cut off near the head, tied in bundles, 
and carried, slung from bamboos, to the homestead, where it is 
threshed out by cattle as occasion requires. Bao or aman and 
Mu are sown broadcast, but the yield is usually smaller, and 
the quality of the grain is not so fine. Mustard requires four 
or five ploughings; and when new land is broken up, the 
cultivators have to press down the high grass jungle and wait 
till it is sufficiently withered to catch fire. Sugar-cane is a crop 
which, though yielding good returns, entails a considerable 
amount of labour. The land is generally ploughed twice for 
pulse, but the seed is sometimes sown broadcast over fields 
that have just yielded a crop of rice. The plants are pulled up 
when ripe, left to dry for a week or ten days, and brought in at 
the leisure of the cultivator. 

Assam is a purely rural country, with no large towns, and in 
1901 no less than 84 per cent, of the population returned 
agriculture as their means of livelihood. The proportion of 
agriculturists in the different Districts was highest in the Garo, 
Naga, and Lushai Hills, and in Darrang, Nowgong, and Sib- 
sagar. It was lowest in Ktorup and Sylhet, where there were 
large numbers of fishermen and priests. 

Area under The area under different crops in the five upper Districts 

different ^he Brahmaputra Valley is returned by the local revenue 

croDS ^ ^ 

officials. The figures may be accepted as fairly accurate, but 
do not, as a rule, include the comparatively small area occupied 
by tribes not assessed to land revenue. The principal crops 
iraised are rice, pulse, tea, sugar-cane, and rape and mustard. 
The area under these crops will be found in Table IV, 
appended to this article (p. 126) ; but this table gives a very 
imperfect idea of the cultivated area of the Province, as it 
does not include the Hill Districts, Sylhet, and Goalpara, for 
the greater part of which there are no returns, or Cach^, the 
figures for which have become available only in recent years. 
As a matter of fact, there are probably at least four million 
acres under rice in Assam, and over a quarter of a million 
under mustard. 
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Wheat is sown in Goalpara, where it is believed that there 
are about 10,000 acres under this crop; elsewhere both wheat 
and barley are raised only in small patches by foreigners. 

Jute is grown on a commercial scale in Goalpara and Syihet, 
and is gradually extending into Kamrup ; but in the rest of the 
Province the villagers plant only enough to supply the home 
demand. The estimated area under jute in 1903-4 was 39,000 
acres. Linseed is largely grown in Syihet, but is not common 
elsewhere. Garden crops include tobacco, several kinds of 
plantain, vegetables, pan or betel-leaf, the areca palm, pepper, 
and various kinds of spices. In the Surma Valley pan is 
grown in the orthodox way by Baniis in neatly fenced gardens, 
completely covered with the tendrils of the plant ; but in 
Assam it is usually trained up the stem of the areca palm. 
Plantains of different kinds are found near every house ; and 
in the Assam Valley the ash is largely used as a substitute for 
salt, the people still clinging to the customs which prevailed 
in the days of native rule, when mineral salt could not easily 
be obtained. Pepper is mentioned in Welsh’s Report on 
Assam, in 1794, as a plant that throve well, but, though the 
cultivation would be most lucrative, only a small quantity is 
grown- The Kiiasis export potatoes, oranges, pineapples, and 
the leaves of the bay-tree ; and cotton is grown by most of 
the hill tribes. It has a very short and somew^hat harsh staple, 
but it is useful to mix with wool and the proportion of seed 
is unusually low. 

In Cachar the rice crop is usually distributed under the three 
chief varieties of the grain in the following proportions : sail or 
sali^ 70 per cent. ; aus or dku^ 22 per cent. ; dman or bao^ 8 per 
cent. For the Assam Valley the proportion is sdlt^ 70 per 
cent, ; dku^ 22 per cent. ; and bao^ 8 per cent. Abu and baa 
are grown chiefly in Lower Assam ; in Darrang, Sibsagar, and 
Lakhimpur there is not much dhu and hardly any bao. The 
normal yield of sdli rice is about 9 cwt. of cleaned grain per 
acre, and that of dhu and baa about a cwt. less. Mustard gives 
about 5 cwt. of seed, and sugar-cane about a ton of faw 
molasses per acre. These figures represent only a rough 
general standard ; the actual crop obtained is often consider- 
ably in excess or defect of the mean. 

Cow-dung and the sweepings of the courtyard are used to Use of 
manure garden crops, sugar-cane, jute, and the nurseries 
which rice seedlings are grown ; and in the more congested 
parts of the Province cow-dung is sometimes spread on the 
rice-fields themselves. The chapari and the shifting cultivation 
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of the hill tribes are enriched by the ashes of the jungle with 
which the land was originally covered. Exhausted tea land is 
top-dressed with richer soil, and on some gardens the use of 
oilcake and farm-yard manure is coming into favour. The 
Khasis fully appreciate the value of cow-dung as a fertilizer, 
but all over the Province immense quantities of this excellent 
manure are allowed to go to waste. There is practically no 
rotation of crops, apart from the system under which summer 
rice is followed by pulse or mustard, while pulse is usually 
sown on the rice-seedling bed, as it is thought to benefit the 
soil. 

It is impossible to obtain accurate figures showing the 
extension of cultivation in the Province as a whole. No 
statistics are available for the hills, or the permanently settled 
estates of Sylhet and Goalpara, and there is a considerable 
difference between the conditions prevailing in the two valleys. 
In Assam proper and in the Eastern Duars the extension of 
cultivation is best measured by the grow1:h of the area settled 
at full rates, excluding the land held by planters. The area so 
settled in 1881-2 was 1,335,000 acres. During the next ten 
years there was an increase of 15 per cent., which was, however, 
partly due to the operations of the cadestral survey, and to 
greater strictness in the measurement of land. Then ensued 
a period of extreme depression in Lower and Central Assam, 
and by 1902-3 the area settled in this way had increased by 
only 63,000 acres, or 4 per cent, more than the total for 1891-2. 
This slow rate of increase, in a Division where there are enor- 
mous tracts of cultivable waste available for settlement, was due 
to exceptional mortality which seriously reduced the indigenous 
population, and to the damage done by the great earthquake 
of 1897, which interfered with the natural drainage in Lower 
Assam. 

The settled area of Cachar has increased rapidly since it 
came under British rule. In 1843, when the first settlement 
was made, the area covered by the operations was only 97,900 
acres. In 1903 the settled area of the District was 607,000 
acres. The cultivated area held on ordinary tenure increased 
by 24 per cent, between 1883-4 and 1896-7. It is impossible 
to ascertain the extent to which cultivation has extended in 
Sylhet District as a whole; but in the Jaintia parganas the 
cropped area increased by 22 per cent, during the currency 
of the last settlement, which was for a period of fifteen 
years. 

The great obstacle to the extension of cultivation is the 
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absence of a labouring class. In the Surma Valley, Kamrup, 
and Goalpara agricultural labourers are extremely scarce, and 
in Central and Upper Assam they are practically non-exdstent. 

The climate of the country in the rains is not calculated to 
stimulate the inhabitants to prolonged physical exertion ; and 
ryots, who are compelled to plough, plant, and reap with their 
o\ra hands, are not likely to cultivate more land than is abso- 
lutely necessary for their maintenance. 

The villagers usually select the best heads of rice for seed lutroduc- 
grain, but are not ver>’ prompt to adopt new varieties. The 
cultivation of jute on the commercial scale is slowly spreading 
up the Assam Valley, and the ras and balam varieties of rice 
have recently been tried. Potatoes were introduced into the 
Khasi Hills by Ur. Scott in 1830, and are now extensively 
cultivated in that District. Of recent years the plants have been 
attacked by disease, but fresh varieties, imported by Govern- 
ment, have been much appreciated by the villagers. An ex- 
perimental farm is maintained near Shillong, and scientific 
farming has been undertaken on a small scale by Europeans 
and Bengalis in Darrang. Efforts have been made by the 
Agricultural department from time to time to introduce new 
and improved varieties of seed, but the results produced have 
been inconsiderable. In 1903 a garden of European fruit 
trees was opened near Shillong, as the Elhasis can be relied 
upon to adopt without delay any forms of fruit culture that 
seem likely to prove remunerative. 

Generally speaking, there is not much serious indebtedness Agricul- 
among the cultivators of the Province, and the creditors them- ioans. 
selves are often agriculturists. In Assam there is no rich 
upper or middle class, and few natives other than the ‘Marwaris 
are possessed of any capital. The rate of interest is in conse- 
quence extremely high, varying from 3 7^ to 75 per cent, per 
annu m . In parts of the Assam Valley it is the custom for 
the poorer villagers to take advances from traders on the 
standing crop, which is subsequently sold at a price below that 
ruling in the open market. This is especially the case with 
mustard, which cannot always be removed till the rivers rise in 
the rains. In the Surma Valley the producer often deals direct 
with the trader from Bengal, and the practice of giving advances 
is not so common. In Sylhet it is said that the indebtedness 
of the cultivators is increasing. New wants have arisen, but 
the villagers do not care to make the additional exertions 
required to provide the means to gratify them. Wages, how- 
ever, still rule high, so that there cannot be much poverty, and 
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it is seldom necessary for Government to make loans to agri- 
culturists. The total amount so advanced in 1903-4 was less 
than Rs. 24,000. 

Cattle, &c. The cattle of Assam are a peculiarly degenerate breed. 

Their degeneracy is largely due to a complete disregard 
of all the laws of breeding, to overwork, and to absolute 
neglect. The valley of the Brahmaputra is exceptionally 
well supplied with grazing grounds, and there are few places, 
even in the more densely settled tracts, where pasture cannot 
be obtained within 5 miles of the village site. The grazing 
near the village is, however, usually poor, and fax inferior to 
the rich grass that grows in the cold season on the marshes that 
fringe the banks of the Brahmaputra and its tributaries. Where 
grazing is not readily obtainable, rice straw is used for fodder. 
In the Surma Valley the /laors, or great depressions, to which 
reference has been already made, afford excellent grazing in the 
cold season, but during the rains the cattle are almost entirely 
stall-fed on straw, or on grass dragged from the bottom of the 
flooded tracts. The villagers pay very little attention to the 
comfort of their animals, and their condition is not much better 
than that of the cattle in Assam proper. In the hills the cattle, 
though small, are fat and stuidy, and, where milked, give a small 
but very rich supply. The buffaloes in the valley of the Brahma- 
putra are particularly fine animals, but they have been largely 
supplemented by the smaller breed imported from Bengal. 
There is no indigenous breed of sheep, or, except in Manipur, 
of ponies. The Manipurl pony is a very hardy little animal, 
but unfortunately the breed has nearly died out. Cart-bullocks 
are imported from Upper India, and ponies and sheep from 
Bhutan. The average prices of farm stock are : for a buffalo, 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 70; for a plough bullock, Rs. 15 to Rs. 25 ; for 
a cow, Rs. 8 to Rs. 1 5 ; and for a goat, Rs. 2-8 to Rs* 4. 
Serious loss is caused by rinderpest, foot-and-mouth disease, 
diarrhoea and dysentery, and other forms of cattle disease. 
There is only one veterinary surgeon in the Province, who has 
been engaged by the local boards of Sibsagar District. 

Irrigation No irrigation works have been constructed by Government, 

protection distinction has hitherto been drawn by the Agricultural 

* department or the Settlement Ofiicer between irrigated and un- 
irrigated land. Irrigation is, however, freely resorted to by the 
Kacharis and Mech, who live near the foot of the Himalayas 
in the Assam Valley. The villagers combine to construct small 
channels, sometimes of considerable length, through which they 
convey the water of the hill streams to their fields. The abun-. 
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dance and certainty of the crop fully repay them for the labour 
expended on the work. In Sylhet the water in the cold season 
is dammed up in the lowest part of the kaors and thence 
diverted on to the boro rice crop. Mention has already been 
made of the irrigation works of the Khasis and AngamI Nagas. 

In normal years, however, the rainfall in every part of the 
Province is so abundant that the crops seldom suffer from want 
of moisture, and the chief danger to cultivation arises from 
flood. The system of forced labour which prevailed under the 
Ahom Rajas enabled them to construct embankments along 
the Brahmaputra and many of its tributaries, some of w^hich 
are still kept in repair. These works were especially numerous 
in Sibsagar District in the neighbourhood of the Ahom capital, 
where the country was protected from the floods of the Brahma- 
putra, the Disang, the Dikho, the Dihing, and the Darika, 

A considerable sum of money has already been expended by 
the British Government on the maintenance of these embank- 
ments, and a scheme is under consideration for the reclamation 
of a large area now exposed to flood. Raised roads along the 
banks of rivers are also common in Lower Assam. 

From the commerdal point of view tea is the most important The tea 
crop raised in Assam. The first discovery of the tea-plant 
growing wild in Upper Assam, in 1821, is generally assigned to 
Mr. Robert Bruce, who had proceeded thither on a mercantile 
exploration. The country then formed part of the Burmese 
dominions. But the first Burmese 'War shortly afterwards 
broke out; and a brother of the discoverer, hadng been 
appointed in 1826 to the command of a flotilla of gunboats, 
followed up the subject, and obtained several hundred plants 
and a quantity of seed. Some specimens were ultimately 
forwarded to the Superintendent of the Botanic Gardens at 
Calcutta. In 1832 Captain Jenkins was deputed by Lord 
William Bentinck, the Governor-General, to report upon the 
resources of Assam, and the tea-plant was specially brought to 
his notice by Mr. Bruce. In 1834 Lord William Bentinck 
recorded a minute, stating that his attention had been called 
to the subject previous to his having left England; and he 
appointed a committee to prosecute inquiries, and to promote 
the cultivation of the plant Communications were opened 
with China with a view to obtain fresh plants and seeds ; and 
a deputation, composed of gentlemen versed in botanical 
studies, was dispatched to Assam. Seed was obtained from 
China; but it was ascertained that the tea-plant was indig^ous 
in Assam, and might be multiplied to any extent Anotb^ 
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result of the Chinese mission, the procuring of persons skilled 
in the cultivation and manufacture of black tea, was of more 
material benefit. Subsequently, under Lord Auckland, a further 
supply of Chinese cultivators and manufacturers was obtained, 
who were well acquainted with the processes necessary for the 
production of green tea. The experimental introduction of tea- 
planting into Assam was undertaken by Government In 1835 
the first tea garden was opened at Lakhimpur. In 1838 the 
first twelve chests of tea from Assam were received in England. 
They had been injured in some degree on the passage ; but on 
samples being submitted to brokers, the reports were highly 
favourable. It was, however, the intention of Government not 
to carry on the trade, but to resign it to private enterprise 
as soon as the experimental cultivation proved successful. 
Mercantile associations for the planting and manufacture of tea 
in Assam began to be formed in 1839 ; and in 1840 Govern- 
ment made over its experimental establishment to the Assam 
Tea Company. In 1851 the crop of this company was esti- 
mated at 280,000 pounds. In 1854 gardens were opened in 
Darrang and Kamrup ; and in 1855 the plant was discovered 
growing wild in Cachar. During the next ten years, capital 
flowed into the business from all quarters. Land was recklessly 
taken up, to be sold to speculators in England for extravagant 
sums ; and tea-growing for a time fell into the hands of stock- 
jobbers and bubble companies. The crash came in 1866 ; and 
for the next few years this promising industry lay in a condition 
of extreme depression. 

About 1869, matters began to amend, and during the last 
thirty years there has been a great development of the industry. 
The returns for 1871 showed (in round figures) that 11,000,000 
pounds of tea were manufactured in the Province. For 1881 
the figures were 37,000,000 pounds; for 1891, 90,000,000 
pounds; and for 1900, 141,000,000 pounds. The supply 
had by this time begun to indicate signs of outrunning the 
demand, and attempts were made to restrict the output by the 
introduction of a system of finer plucking. This was, however, 
but a temporary check, and in 1903 the output exceeded 
145,000,000 pounds. There were in that year 764 gardens, 
which gave employment to 846 Europeans and 409,000 
natives. The average out-turn was 445 pounds per acre, and 
the crop was valued at wholesale prices in Calcutta at more 
than 3^ millions sterling. The capital invested in tea is probably 
about £30 for every acre under cultivation; and as 338,000 
acres were planted out in 1903, the capital value of the gardens 
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in Assam may be estimated at nearly 10 J millions sterling \ 
About four-fifths of the capital employed by companies is 
owned by companies whose head offices are situated in 
England. 

The want of labour has always been one of the most serious The 
obstacles to the development of the industry. The mass of the 
population of the Province are above the necessity of w^orking 
for wages, and nearly all the coolies employed on the planta- 
tions have to be imported from other parts of India. Assam is, 
however, unpopular among the labouring classes ; the journey 
from the recruiting districts is troublesome and expensive, the 
class of persons capable of working successfully in the damp 
climate of the Province is limited, and of recent years the 
supply of labour available has not been sufficient to satisfy the 
requirements of the planters. Special Acts have been passed 
to regulate the relations between the employers and their 
labour force. Careful provision is made for the welfare of the 
cooly. He is housed in neat and comfortable lines; he is 
provided with an excellent water-supply, generally drawn from 
masonry wells ; and when sick he is cared for in a comfortable 
hospital by a native doctor working under the supervision 
of a European medical man. The provision of all these 
comforts and the importation of the labourers themselves cost 
large sums of money, which no one would be willing to expend 
without some guarantee that the coolies when imported would 
consent to remain on the plantation. This protection is 
afforded by the law, which lays down that a labourer, provided 
that he is well treated, must not leave the garden to which he 
is indentured before the expiry of his contract, unless he 
chooses to redeem it by a money payment. During the ten 
years ending with June 30, 1903, the total number of persons 
brought up to the tea gardens was 543,800. 

The land best suited for the plant in the Brahmaputra Valley Class 
is the virgin soil of the dense forests at the foot of the hills, 
where the climate is hot and moist. In the Surma Valley the 
most productive gardens are those planted on the low ranges 
of hills in the south of Sylhet District, or on reclaimed marsh 
land. The yield in the Surma Valley is higher than in Assam 
proper, but the cost of production and the price obtained for 
the manufactured tea are alike lower. Indigenous seed gives 

* A considerable proportion of this tea property is held by private owners. 

The capital value of gardens owned by public companies appears to be 
about £\o per acre, and this estimate, if applied to the total acreage, would 
show a capital value of 15J millions sterling. 
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the best results, and after this a hybrid of indigenous and 
China. It is many years since China seed was planted out in 
new clearances, and considerable areas covered by this plant 
have been abandoned. The most important tea Districts and 
their area under the plant in 1903 were: Sibsagar, 78,500 
acres; Sylhet, 73,500 acres; Lakhimpur, 69,300 acres; and 
Cachar, 60,000 acres. 

System of The following is a short account of the system of cultivation 
and manufacture usually followed. The seed is allowed to 
germinate before being sown in carefully-selected nursery beds. 
When the plants are about 1 2 inches high, they are planted out 
at distances of from 4 to 5 feet apart. As the bush grows it 
is pruned, in order to remove decayed or injured wood, to 
encourage the production of new shoots, and to form as large 
a surface for the latter purpose as possible. The wild tea-tree 
grows to as much as 50 feet in height, whereas a well-pruned 
bush does not exceed 3 or 4 feet. When the plant is about 
three years old it is fit for plucking. The usual practice is 
to pick off the top of each young shoot, removing either two or 
three leaves and the bud. The shoot then germinates again, 
and the plant thus yields eleven or twelve ‘ flushes,’ as they are 
called, during the season. 

When the leaf has been taken to the tea-house it is spread 
out in thin layers and allowed to wither, and then placed in the 
rolling machines. The object of rolling is to break up the 
cellular matter and liberate the juices, and to give a twist to 
the leaf. After the leaf has been rolled, it is spread out in 
a cool room to allow oxidation to take place. As soon as this 
process is complete, it is placed in the firing machines until the 
last trace of moisture has been expelled and the tea is crisp to 
the touch. It is then sifted, sorted, fired again, and finally 
packed in lead-lined boxes while still warm. 

Rents, In most of the Districts of Assam the actual cultivators of 

wages, and usually hold direct from the state, and the area of land 

Rents. which rent is paid is inconsiderable. A large part of 

Goalpara and of the more densely populated portions of Sylhet 
was, however, included in the Permanent Settlement of Bengal ; 
and the system of land tenure in Cachar, and the existence of 
large estates on privileged rates of revenue in Kamrup, have 
tended to produce a tenant class, which at the last Census 
amounted to more than one-third of the total number of 
persons supported by agriculture. The amount of waste land 
still available in the Province is, however, so enormous, that 
there is little risk of landlords exacting too large a proportion 
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of the profits of the soil, and Sylhet and Goalpara are the only 
two Districts in which a tenancy law (Bengal Act VIII of 1S69) 
is in force. In Sylhet the rents charged vary from Rs. 12 to 
12 annas for an acre of rice land, but the ordinary rate is about 
Rs. 3. There is a certain amount of competition among the 
cultivators to obtain land ; but if the owner takes advantage of 
their necessities to raise the rates to an unreasonable pitch, he 
experiences great difficulty in realizing the demand. In Goal- 
para, which is ver}^ sparsely peopled, rents vary from Rs. 6 to 
12 annas an acre, the average rent paid by the cultivators for 
an acre of rice land being between Rs. 2 and Rs. 3. In Assam 
proper there is very little subletting, except in Kamrup. The 
rent usually charged is the amount assessed by Government at 
full rates on land of a similar class, but occasionally it is as 
much as Rs. 6 for an acre of good rice land. In Upper Assam 
rents of Rs. 9 an acre are sometimes paid for rice-fields which 
are exceptionally fertile or have some special advantages of site ; 
but the total area sublet is small, and in a large number of 
cases the tenant merely pays the Government revenue assessed 
upon the holding. In Cachar the average rent is about Rs. 6 
per acre, varying from Rs. 7-8 to Rs. 4-8. 

In place of cash rent the landlord occasionally receives a Produce 
portion of the produce. In Sylhet the amount demanded is 
usually 3 J cwt. of unhusked rice per acre, but tenants prefer, as 
a rule, to pay in cash. In Assam proper the standard form of 
produce rent is the adhi, or half-share system. The owmer 
of the land usually gives half the seed and pays the revenue ; 
the tenant, as a rule, does the actual cultivation, but the crop 
can be divided at any stage, according to the terms of the 
agreement. The tenant’s responsibilities sometimes cease 
when the land has been reduced to puddle, and the landlord * 
has to transplant his seedlings and reap, carry, and thresh his 
share of the crop. At the other extreme come the cases 
where the tenant is required to thresh the grain before it is 
divided. 

Over the greater part of the Province the supply of local Wages, 
labour is extremely limited; and although in most Districts 
the wages of unskilled labour are said to be 6 annas a day, 
it would be impossible to procure any considerable body of 
persons even for a larger sum. Hired labour is not much 
used for cultivation ; but when a labourer is employed he 
receives from 4 to 5 annas a day, grain being often given in 
lieu of cash. In Lower Assam it is usually the practice to 
give a servant a large advance, which is gradually worked off j 
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but in some cases the work done is set against the interest of 
the loan, so that the debt itself is never liquidated, and the 
debtor cannot succeed in freeing himself from his obligations. 
It is, however, to the interest of the employer to treat his 
servants well, as he has little hope of recovering the loan if 
they choose to leave him, and they are generally well fed and 
clothed, and treated almost as members of the family. In 
Sylhet the prejudice against working for hire is not so strong 
as in Assam proper, where the feeling appears to be partly due 
to a revulsion from the system of forced labour which prevailed 
under the Ahom Rajas. The ordinary wage paid to farm- 
labourers is 4 annas a day, but at harvest time they often 
receive double that sum. Assam, however, practically depends 
for its labour supply upon other parts of India. Railways are 
built, roads are made, and gardens are worked by imported 
coolies. Male coolies on gardens usually earn from Rs. 4 to 
Rs. s a month, and women about a rupee less ; but they 
receive in addition substantial concessions in the shape of 
houses, water-supply, and medical comforts. Artisans are 
usually foreigners, and are said to earn from Rs. 15 to Rs. 30 
a month. 

Prices. Prices in Assam are still liable to strongly marked fluctua- 
tions, and vary considerably in different parts of the Province. 
As a rule, they range higher in Upper Assam, where there is 
a large foreign population to be fed, but are fairly low in 
Lower Assam and Sylhet. Since 1893, there has been a 
general tendency towards a rise, due partly to bad harvests in 
the Province, partly to famine in other parts of India, and 
partly to a large increase in the foreign population. In good 
seasons, however, rice is still by no means dear. In 1899 and 
1900 the average price for the Province was nearly 15 seers 
for a rupee (= about 45 lb. for 2 shillings), as compared with 
an average for the six years ending with 1879 of 13 J seers 
(= about 4o| lb. for 2 shillings). Such extensions of cultiva- 
tion as have taken place do not tend to reduce the price of 
rice, as their effect is more than counterbalanced by the increase 
in the foreign population. The same cause has, to a great 
extent, nullified the effect produced by the improvement of 
communications, though in 1900, when there was a bad harvest 
in Cachar, the stringency was relieved by the importation of 
large stocks of grain by the Assam-Bengal Railway. Generally 
speaking, the chief characteristic of Assam is sharp variations 
from year to year and also from place to place, a distance of 
a few miles being sometimes enough to double the price of 
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grain. The average number of seers of rice to be purchased 
for a rupee during the five years ending with 1901 were : in 
Sylhet, 13 (= about 391b. for 2 shillings); in Kamrup, 12 
(= about 36 lb. for 2 shillings); and in Lakhimpur, 10^ 

(= about 3r| lb. for 2 shillings). These five years include 
two when the harv^est was bad, and two when it was distinctly 
good, and can thus be taken as fairly typical of present rates. 
Averages for earlier years for the Province will be found in 
Table V, appended to this article (p. 126). 

The ordinary Assamese peasant usually wears home-made 
articles of dress ; the actual cash cost is small, and a woman 
could probably dress fairly well on Rs. 10 and a man on Rs. 5 
per annum. The price of silk clothing is of course consider- 
ably higher. A Government orderly spends from Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 
a month on his food, including oil, tobacco, spices, salt, and 
fish. A clerk who shares expenses with one or two friends 
need not spend more than Rs. 10 a month on food, including 
a share of the servants’ wages, while the messing charge at the 
Hindu Hotel at Gauhad is only Rs. 6 a month. The villagers 
can, as a rule, obtain nearly all the materials required for their 
houses free of charge ; but if pajunent must be made, a house 
costs from Rs. 25 to Rs. 50 to construct. 

The material condition of the people is satisfactory. There 
is not much serious debt, the great mass of the population are 
above the necessity of working for daily wages, and the number 
of people who are in actual want is very small. In Upper 
Assam silk might almost be described as the everyday attire of 
the w^omen, and there are few houses in which gold ornaments 
cannot be found. The standard of comfort is not high ; but, 
on the other hand, the villagers are able to satisfy their simple 
wants with the minimum of toil and trouble. The condition 
of the clerical class is not so satisfactory, and those who have 
no land sometimes find difficulty in suiting their expenditure 
to their income. The class of landless day-labourers is very 
poorly represented in Assam; and a large number of those 
who returned themselves under this head at the Census were 
the younger sons of cultivating families, who take service for 
short periods in order to earn a little ready money. Their 
manner of life does not materially differ from that of the poor 
cultivator, and the two classes merge into one another. 

As might be expected from the character of its surface and Forests, 
climate, the area of forest in Assam is very extensive. Govern- 
ment forests are divided into two classes, ‘reserved’ and 
‘unclassed’ state forests, the latter being the term applied to 
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all land at the disposal of the state, although a very large pro- 
portion of this is bare of timber. On June 30, 1904, the area 
of the Reserves was 3,778 square miles, and of the ‘ un- 
classed ^ state forests 18,509 square miles, excluding most of 
the Government waste in the Khasi and Jaintia, Lushai, and 
Naga Hills. 

The ^reserved’ forests of Upper and Central Assam have 
not been thoroughly explored, and it is possible that they 
include tracts in which the tree growth is of an inferior 
character ; but the area of Government waste is so large that 
the need for disforestation has not yet arisen. In the Surma 
Valley the conditions are different. There is a keen demand 
for land for cultivation, and the people are beginning to press 
upon the soil. To meet this demand, 28 square miles were 
recently disforested in Cachar and 67 square miles in Sylhet, 
as the land contained little valuable timber. In the hills 
there is less good forest than might be expected, though there 
is no lack of wooded country. The habits of the hill races do 
not permit the growth of valuable timber, except in isolated 
spots to which their shifting cultivation has not extended; 
and this cultivation and forest fires have denuded the interior 
of the hills, where the people chiefly live. The most valuable 
forests are those of Goalpara, where a large area is covered 
with sa/ (Skorea robusta). This tree is also found in the Garo 
Hills, Kamrtip, Nowgong, and Darrang, 

Outside Goalpara and Sylhet, all Districts contain extensive 
areas of mixed and evergreen forest. Here, besides sal, the 
most valuable timber trees are tita sapa {Michelia Champacd), 
jarul or • ajhar (JLagerstroemia Flos reginae), naJior {Mesua 
f erred), sam (Artocarpus Chaplashd), gomari {Gmeltna arbored), 
khair (Acacia Catechu), sissu {Dalbergia Sissoo), and gunserai 
(Cinnamomum glanduliferuvi). Nahor does not grow in the 
western end of the Assam Valley, though common in the ever- 
green forests of the Garo and Khasi Hills ; and sissu is not 
found east of the Manas river. 

The Goalpara forests were formerly overworked, under a 
wasteful system of levying royalty on the number of axes 
employed; and when they came under regular management 
the stock of exploitable timber was found to be nearly ex- 
hausted, though there was still a large supply of young trees. 
A regular working-plan has now been introduced. Permits 
are issued to private persons to fell trees, and a certain 
quantity of timber is extracted by departmental agency. The 
forests are situated in the north of the District, and some 
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difficulty is experienced in bringing the logs to market, as the 
rivers are suitable for transport only at certain seasons of the 
year. This difficulty has, to some extent, been overcome by 
the purchase of a portable tramway 6 miles in length. There 
is also a considerable trade in timber from the permanently 
settled estates of the District, which lie along both sides of the 
Brahmaputra, and are thus more favourably situated for pur- 
poses of export. The sM forests of the Garo Hills are valuable, 
but inaccessible, and it has hitherto been found impossible 
to work them at a profit on a commercial scale ; but there is 
a considerable trade in canoes hollowed out from large trees 
which are floated down the Someswari river into Bengal. 

In other Districts the only trees of importance as articles 
of export are sdl^ sam, and ajhar^ which are floated down the 
Brahmaputra into Bengal, and from Cachar into Sylhet, and 
are chiefly used for boatbuilding. The exploitation of the 
Cachar forests for the service of Sylhet has always been active, 
and is extending, while that of the forests in Goalp^a and 
Kamrup does not show any marked advance. The upper 
part of the Assam Valley is remote from any market, and its 
Reserves are hardly touched. Such trade as exists is chiefly 
in large trees, which are hollowed out and converted into 
canoes, but of recent years the Assam-Bengal Railway Com- 
pany have obtained their sleepers from the Nambar Reserve. 

Simul {Bombax maiabaricum) and other kinds of soft wood 
are largely used in both valleys for the manufacture of tea 
boxes. 

In the Assam Valley trees extracted for sale are felled under Disposal of 
a permit specifying their number and name. In Cachar and 
Sylhet permits are issued without specifying the quantity or 
nature of the timber, and royalty is paid at check stations on 
the river. The trees selected are usually felled early in the 
year, and the trunk is cut into logs from 6 to 7 feet in length, 
which are carefully dressed with the axe. They are then 
rolled along to river banks, where they remain till floating is 
possible, which is usually near the close of the rains, when 
no danger from flood is anticipated. Where large logs are 
extracted, elephants are employed to drag them to stacking 
stations. The heavier kinds of timber, such as sal and nahor^ 
are brought down attached to the sides of canoes. All persons 
holding land direct from Government are permitted to remove 
from ‘ unclassed ’ state forests, without payment, inferior kinds 
of timber, bamboos, and other forest produce sufficient fox 
their own requirements. The ordinary royalty is levied ^ 
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forest produce removed for sale. Free grazing is also allowed 
in ‘unclassed’ state forests to all cattle that are not kept for 
dairy or breeding purposes or for sale. The area of Govern- 
ment waste is so extensive that the villagers have no difficulty 
in satisfying all their wants, and few causes of friction arise. 
An officer of the Forest department is stationed in nearly every 
District, who acts as the Deputy-Commissioner’s assistant in 
forest matters. The management of ‘ unclassed ’ state forests 
in the Assam Valley is in the immediate charge of the sub- 
ordinate revenue officers, who issue permits for the removal 
of forest produce. In the Surma Valley it is entrusted to the 
subordinate officers of the Forest department. Attempts to 
protect the forest from fire are restricted to ‘reserved’ areas 
and, generally speaking, to forests of sdl and other deciduous 
trees. In 1903--4 special measures were taken with regard to 
996*5 square miles, all but 5-3 square miles of which were 
successfully protected at a cost of Rs. 7,737. In addition, 
196 square miles were partially protected; no fires occurred 
in this area during the year. 

Minor The most important minor products are bamboos, canes, 

Rubbef^* reeds, thatching-grass, lac, and rubber. The rubber tree 
(Mcus elastica) is indigenous in Darrang, Nowgong, and Lakh- 
impur Districts, but it has been, to a great extent, killed out by 
excessive and improper tapping. Duty is levied on rubber 
collected in Government forests, as well as on that brought into 
Assam from beyond the frontier. The total amount realized 
on account of rubber in 190X was Rs. 93,000. Artificial 
plantations of Ficus elastica have been started at Kulsi in 
Kamrup and at Charduar in the north of Darrang. Opinions 
still differ as to the comparative advantages of dense and sparse 
planting ; but in the Kulsi plantation, where there are as many 
as twenty-seven trees to the acre, the average yield per tree 
exceeds one pound of rubber. 

Lac. Lac is not only collected from the forests, but a considerable 

quantity is cultivated by artificial propagation. The chief seat 
of the industry is in Kamrup, the Khasi and Jaintia and the 
Garo Hills. The lac insect is reared on several species of 
the Ficus family, and the bulk of the produce is exported in 
the form of stick lac : that is, the small twigs surrounded by 
deposits of translucent orange yellow gum in which the insect 
is embedded. Occasionally the gummy matter is scraped from 
the twigs and separated fron the dead bodies of the insects, 
which are strained off and sold as red dye. The gum is then 
melted, cleaned, and sold as shellac or button lac. 
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The financial results of the Forest department during the 
past twenty^three years are sho’WTi below: — 



Revenue. 

Expenditure, 

Surplus. 

Average for 1881-90 .... 

„ „ 1891-1900 

1900-1 , , . . j 

1903-4 . . . . j 

Rs. 

2.33.4S7 

4,27,610 

5,63,400 

<5,76,944 

Rs 

1,99,488 

2 , 96 , 5.‘;7 

3,42,963 

4 , 5«,887 

Rs. 

33»999 

1.3I7053 

2 , 20,437 
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The only minerals in Assam worked on a commercial scale Mines and 
are coal, limestone, and petroleum oil. The most extensive 
coal measures are those to the south of Lakhimpur and Sib- 
sagar Districts, which stretch for a distance of about no miles 
along the north-west face of the Naga Hills. There are five 
separate fields, which, running from east to west, are named the 
Makum, Jaipur, Nazira, Jhanzi, and Disai. The IMakum fields 
were leased to the Assam Railways and Trading Company in 
1881, and a railway was constructed from the Brahmaputra 
at Dibrugarh to the coal measures on the Dihing. These 
measures consist of beds of alternating shales, coal, and sand- 
stones. There are altogether five mines worked by the 
company, which in 1903 employed 1,238 men under the 
supervision of 9 Europeans. No labour is obtainable locally, 
and the labour force has to be imported from other parts of 
India. The ordinar}" rate of wages is Rs. 7 a month for a man 
and Rs. 6 for a woman. Work is carried on in galleries run 
into the side of the cliff, the system employed being that 
known as the ‘ square or panel.’ The bulk of the coal is taken 
by the India General and Rivers Steam Navigation Companies 
for use on their steamers, and a small quantity is sold locally 
to tea gardens ; very little goes to Calcutta. The coal is fairly 
hard and compact, but after extraction and exposure to the air 
it breaks up into small pieces. The capital invested in these 
collieries in 1903 was £357,000. The total output in that year 
was 239,000 tons, as compared with 147,000 tons in 1891, 

Small quantities of coal have been extracted firom the fields 
to the south of Sibsagar District by the Assam and Single 
Companies for use in their own factories, but not for sale. 

Coal has also been found in the Garo and the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills. The deposits in the Garo Hills are of Cretaceous 
origin. The principal fields are at Umblay, Rongrengiri, and 
Darangiri; and for the last-mentioned field a syndicate has 
taken out a prospecting licence. Cretaceous coal has been 
found in the Khasi Hills near Maoflang, about 20 miles semth 
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of Shillong, and at Langrin, on the Jadukata river. The 
Maoflang field is worked in a primitive way by the villagers 
for the supply of Shillong station. Deposits of Tertiary coal 
have been found in the Nummulitic limestone of the Southern 
Khasi Hills at Cherrapunji, Lakadong, Thanjinath, Lynkerdem, 
Maolong, and Mustoh. The Maolong field, which is estimated 
to contain 15,000,000 tons of coal, has lately been taken on 
lease by a company. Coal-beds have recently been discovered 
in the vicinity of the Shillong-Gauhati road about ii miles 
north of Shillong ; and there are deposits at Langlei and on 
the Nambar river in the Mikir Hills, but the coal is of poor 
quality and would hardly pay to work. 

Limestone, Next in importance to coal are the vast stores of limestone 
which exist on the southern face of the Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills. It is found from the exit of the Someswari river in the 
Garo Hills to that of the Hari river in Jaintia, but can be 
comnaercially worked only where special facilities exist for its 
transport from the quarries to the kiln. There are altogether 
thirty-four tracts which are treated as quarries in the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills, one in Sylhet, and one in the Garo Hills. The 
most important are those situated on the Jadukata and 
Panatirtha rivers, which debouch near Laur in Sylhet, the 
Dwara quarries to the east of these, the Shelia quarries on 
the Bogapani, the quarries which lie immediately under 
Cherrapunji, and the Utma quarries a little to the east on an 
affluent of the Piyain. The great earthquake of 1897 added 
considerably to the difficulties that had been previously expe- 
rienced in transporting the stone to a part of the Surma river 
navigable by steamers, and in 1903 only eight quarries were 
working. The principals are private individuals, the actual 
quarrymen Khasis and other local labourers, and no informa- 
tion is available with regard to either the capital invested or 
the rate of wages paid. The total output in 1903 was 88,675 
tons. Limestone is also found in the Mishmi and Mikir Hills, 
and in the bed of the Doigrung, a tributary of the Dhansiri, 
a few miles south of Golaghat. 

Petroleum. Petroleum is worked only on the Makum fields in Lakhim- 
pur. As early as 1868 a considerable amount of oil was 
extracted, but no attempt was made to convert the raw 
product till a small experimental refinery was erected in 1893. 
In April, 1899, the Assam Oil Company was formed with 
a capital of £310,000, and a large refinery was erected at 
Digboi, which in 1903 gave employment to 10 Europeans and 
509 natives. In all, 42 wells have been sunk, of which 22 have 
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been abandoned. They vary in depth from 600 to 1,833 
The most productive well is said to yield about 50,000 gallons 
a month. The oil is a crude petroleum, rich in paraffin ; and 
the chief products are light naphthas, kerosene, and wax. The 
total output in 1903 was 63 tons of candles, 573 tons of 
paraffin wax, 1,200,000 gallons of kerosene oil, and 89,000 
gallons of other oil. The oil finds a ready sale locally, but 
most of the wax goes to England. Petroleum has also been 
found in Cachar District at Masimpur and Badarpur on the 
bank of the Barak, and near the Laranga a little to the north 
of Kalain. At Khasimara, on the southern slopes of the Kh^i 
Hills, springs yield oil which recent analysis has shown to 
be singularly free from wax and of high lubricating power. 

Iron is still worked, but to a very small extent, in the Khasi Iron, gold, 
Hills. It is derived from the minute cr}'stals of titaniferous 
iron ore, which are found in the decomposed granite on the 
surface of the central dike of that rock, near the highest 
portion of the plateau. The iron is of excellent quality, and 
the industry was formerly one of considerable importance, the 
metal being exported to the Surma and Brahmaputra Valleys. 

Large quantities of iron ore used to be extracted from the coal 
measures in Upper Assam under native rule, and iron abounds 
in the Mikir Hills. In the time of the Ahom Rajas, gold was 
regularly washed from many of the rivers in the Assam Valley, 
but the industry died, out with the disappearance of the native 
system of compulsory labour. In 1894 a syndicate was formed 
and a considerable sum of money expended on the exploration 
of the rivers of Lakhimpur District ; but gold was not found 
anywhere in paying quantities, and no return was obtained on 
the capital embarked in the venture. Salt springs are found 
in the Upper Assam coal area, and in Cachar and Manipur. 

Platinum has been found in the sands of the Dihing river, 
and lead and silver in the Khamti Hills, Corundum occurs in 
the Klhasi Hills, and kaolin in the Gaxo and Jaintia Hills, and 
also near the Brahmakund at the eastern end of the Assam 
Valley. 

Apart from tea, of which an account has been already given Arts and 
in the section dealing with Agriculture, the Province contains 
few manufactures of importance. In the Assam Valley and the General 
hills the economic organization of society is of a very simple conditions, 
character. There is no indigenous class of artisans, no special- 
ization of function, and handicrafts which in other parts of 
India are confined to special castes are practised as household 
industries. The Surma Valley has passed beyond the sfege 
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in which the wants of the household are all supplied by the 
different members of the family ; but artisans are scarce, and 
manufactured products are, as a rule, imported from beyond 
the frontier. Such as they are, the industries of most impor- 
tance are the burning of limestone, the weaving of cotton and 
silk cloth, the preparation of molasses and mustard oil, the 
making of boats, canoes, and tea boxes, the refining of crude 
petroleum, and the manufacture of metal and earthen vessels, 
of rough iron implements, and of native jewellery. 

The weaving of cotton cloth is still largely practised by the 
natives of Assam proper. The work is carried on entirely by 
women, and in almost every house is to be found a loom, on 
which most of the clothes worn by the members of the family 
are prepared ; but these articles are chiefly intended for home 
use, and only an insignificant quantity is produced for sale. 
Weaving forms one of the most essential parts of a girl’s 
education, and skill in this art does much to enhance the value 
of a bride. Among the well-to-do, home-made cotton cloths 
are being displaced by imported goods, and the ladies of the 
family confine themselves to the production of fine cloths, 
embroidered and enriched with borders of silk or gold and 
silver thread. In the Surma Valley weaving was never a home 
industry, and was confined to the professional weaving castes ; 
but most of these have now abandoned their traditional 
occupation for agriculture, and the great mass of the popula- 
tion are clothed in imported fabrics. The hillman’s dothing, 
on the other hand, is usually home made, and the cloths, 
though rough, are generally dyed a rich blue or red, the neces- 
sary ingredients being readily obtained from the surrounding 
jungle ^ 

A more characteristic industry of the Assam Valley is the 
rearing of silkworms and the manufacture of cloth from their 
thread. There are four varieties of domesticated worm. The 
smaller or multivoltine pat worm {Bomhyx croest) and the 
larger or univoltine worm of the same name {Botnbyx textor) 
are both fed on the mulberry, and produce a fine white thread. 
The fnugd worm (Antheroea assamoea) is usually reared on the 
sum tree {Machilus odoratissima), and yields a yellowish buff 
silk with a rich gloss; but if fed on, the chapa (Magnolia 
Griffithii) and the mezankuri {Tetranthera polyantka), it spins 
a very white cocoon. The eri worm (Attacus ricini) is so called 
from its attachment to the castor-oil plant (Ricinus communis), 

^ For further details see Monograph on the Cotton Fabrics of Assam 
(Calcutta, 1897), 
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though it also feeds on various other trees. The matrix of eri 
silk is extremely gummy, and the thread has to be spun from 
the cocoon. The white cloth made of pdf silk is an article of 
luxury, and is not easily procured; but mugd silk is largely 
used by the women of all classes of society in Upper and 
Central Assam, and as a holiday dress by men. It is also 
exported to the Hill Districts, where it is much appreciated by 
the Khasis, Garos, and other tribes. Eri cloth is of a drab 
colour, and, though often coarse in texture, is very durable. 

It is light but warm, and the ordinary cold-season wrap of the 
Assamese villager is generally made of this silk. The manu- 
facture of both mugd and eri cloth is purely domestic. There 
are no large filatures, nor any system of breeding the worms on 
an extensive scale, and all attempts made so far to practise 
sericulture as a commercial business have ended in failure. 

The villager rears silkworms enough to yield him a few ounces 
of thread, which he either gets his women folk to weave or sells 
at the village fair. In Upper Assam there is not much trade in 
silk, but in the western Districts the animistic tribes often obtain 
the cash required for their land revenue by selling eri cloth to 
the Bhotias and other tribes inhabiting the lower ranges of the 
Himalayas, or to Marwari merchants for export to Calcutta, 
Proposals have recently been made for the development of the 
silk industry among the Khasis and in Manipur, 

The jewellery made in the Province does not, as a rule, Jewellery, 
possess much merit; but really artistic necklaces of gold 
filigree work are produced at Barpeta, and the enamelled 
lockets and ear ornaments of Jorhat are not unpleasing. The 
enamel, which is usually a rich green or blue, is laid on 
between thin gold wire on a basis of lac, and is set with cheap 
garnets and false rubies. The Khasis wear bracelets, necklaces, 
and coronets of silver and gold. They are handsome articles, 
but somewhat heavy in design. The industry is not of any 
great importance, and is followed by only a few persons, most 
of whom have some other means of livelihood. 

Other manufactures include brass and bell-metal utensils. Metal 
iron-work, and rough pottery. The articles produced possess 
no artistic merit, and the local supply has to be supplemented ^ 
by importation from Bengal Bell-metal utensils are cast in 
moulds. Brass vessels are hammered out of thin sheets of that 
metal. The industry in the Assam Valley is largely in the 
hands of the Morias, a class of degraded Muhammadans, who 
are said to be the descendants of prisoners captured by the 
Ahoms when Turbak was defeated in 1532. Under native 
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rule the smelting of iron ore was a considerable industry. 
The chronicles of the Muhammadan invasions frequently refer 
to the large numbers of cannon possessed by the enemy, and 
these guns, some of them of great weight and size, are found 
scattered over the Assam Valley at the present day. Buchanan- 
Hamilton, writing at the beginning of the last century, makes 
mention of a valuable iron-mine south of Jorhat, and the 
remains of iron workings are to be seen all over the Khasi 
Hills. Iron working, however, like other industries, has died 
out since the pressure of necessity has been removed, though 
the Khasis still smelt small quantities of ore, which they 
convert into bill-hooks and other implements of agriculture. 
Other blacksmiths are usually foreigners, who work with 
imported metal, which they forge into bill-hooks, sickles, 
and ploughshares; but the industry has few followers and is 
of little importance. Pottery, which is of the simplest kind, 
is either made by Kumhars on the wheel, or by Hiras, who 
beat out the clay to a thin sheet, and lay one strip upon 
another till the vessel is complete. 

The most important manufacture of Sylhet, after tea, is 
lime, which is burnt on the banks of the Surma river. Other 
specialities of the District are mats made of bamboo and reeds, 
boxes and furniture made of reeds, leaf umbrellas, bracelets of 
shell and lac, agar or attar (a perfume distilled from the resinous 
sap of the tree), children's toys, fish oil, dried fish, and boats. 
Ironwork inlaid with brass, lac inlaid with feathers and talc, and 
ivory fans and chessmen used formerly to be manufactured; 
but these arts are now in a very languishing condition. 

Of recent years there has been some extension of the 
mustard-oil and sugar industries in the Province. At Gauhati 
two mills, worked by steam, are capable of turning out over 
3 tons of oil a day ; but oilmen are generally foreigners, who 
use the ordinary bullock-mill of Upper India. Sugar-cane is 
still, as a rule, crushed between two wooden rollers, in spite of 
the superior advantages of the Bihiya mill, and the juice is 
converted into raw molasses. Boat-building is carried on in 
Sylhet ; and more than a hundred years ago the Collector of 
that District built a ship of 400 tons burden, drawing 17 feet 
when fully loaded. In the Assam Valley canoes are manufac- 
tured out of trees, which are hollowed out till only an outer 
skin about one inch and a quarter in thickness remains. If a 
large boat is required, the shell is plastered over with mud and 
steamed over a fire, and the sides are then distended by the 
insertion of thwarts. 
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The arts of carving in ivorj’ and wood are almost extinct. 
Wood-carvers are generally carpenters by profession, and even 
their best work is usually ver}» rough ; carved ivory can only be 
obtained, on order, at Jorhat, Barpeta, and Sylhet. 

Apart from tea and petroleum, to which reference has been 
already made, the only industries in which European capital is 
embarked are saw-mills and the brick and pottery works at 
Ledo in Lakhimpur District. There were altogether eleven 
saw-mills in 1903, giving employment to 1,205 persons. The 
bulk of the output consists of tea boxes, which are generally 
made from the wood of the simul tree iJBomhax maiaharkunt). 

In spite of the large local demand for this commodity, the 
industry is in a somewhat stagnant condition, as foreign-made 
boxes are much in favour with the agents in Calcutta. In 
1903 the number of persons employed in the pottery works 
was 149. 

The first mention of the trade of Sylhet is to be found in Commerce 
the memoirs of Mr. Lindsay, who was appointed Collector 
of that District in 1778. The principal exports at that time with the 
were lime, elephants, iron, silk, coarse muslins, ivory, honey, Province 
gums, drugs, and oranges. For the Assam Valley records are nSafio^' 
fuller, thanks to the Muhammadan invaders. In the seven- 
teenth century the Ahom rulers seem to have adopted a policy 
of isolation, and forbade people either to enter or leave their 
territories ; and trade was carried on by a caravan, which pro- 
ceeded once a year to Gauhati with gold, musk, agar^ pepper, 
and silk, and exchanged these products for salt, saltpetre, 
sulphur, and other articles. At the end of the eighteenth 
century the trade of the valley was in the hands of two men, 
who farmed the customs and established a monopoly at Hadira, 
on the north bank of the Brahmaputra, nearly opposite Goal- 
para. On the British side there was a colony of European 
merchants, who had forcibly seized the monopoly of the trade 
from Bengal; and unsatisfactory though these arrangements 
were, the volume of business declined, on the occupation of 
the Province, owing to the abolition of the monopoly and the 
bad faith of the individual Assamese merchants. The imports, 
which consisted almost entirely of salt, were valued at lakhs 
of rupees; the exports at 4^ lakhs, three-fourths of which 
represented the price of lac, and the greater part of the 
remainder that of silk, mustard seed, and cotton. 

At the present day, the trade of Assam is carried on in two General 
different directions: first and chiefly with the neighbouring 
Province of Bengal; and secondly with the trib^ on the 
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northern and eastern frontier. The economic organization 
of the Province is still very undeveloped ; and, apart from 
tea, the bulk of the exports consists of raw products. The 
imports include manufactured goods ; but as Assam does not 
produce enough grain to feed its large foreign population, there 
is also a large importation of food-stufFs. The principal imports 
are cotton piece-goods and twist, husked rice, salt, sugar, 
kerosene, mustard and other oils, gram and pulse, tobacco, 
and metals. The chief exports are tea, unhusked rice, oilseeds, 
coal and lime, timber, jute, raw cotton, lac, hides, oranges, and 
rubber. The backward condition of the Province is illustrated 
by the fact that it exports unhusked rice and oilseeds, and 
imports husked rice and mustard oil. Nearly all the rice 
exported goes from the Surma Valley, which in normal years 
produces more than is required for local consumption. The 
imported rice goes to Upper Assam, where the proportion of 
garden coolies is very large. 

The most important permanent centres of trade are Goal- 
para, Barpeta, Gauhati, Tezpur, Nowgong, Golaghat, 
JoRHAT, Dibrugarh, and Sadiya, in the Assam Valley ; and 
Habiganj, Ajmiriganj, Sunamganj, Chhatak, Balaganj, 
Sylhet, and Silchar in the valley of the Surma. 

None of these places is, however, of great importance, as the 
tea industry has a very decentralizing effect upon the internal 
commerce of Assam. All over the Province weekly markets 
are held on stated days, where buyers and sellers meet, and 
most of the business is done. The classes who conduct the 
trade differ in the two valleys. In both, tea, the great export 
of Assam, is consigned straight from the gardens where it is 
produced to Calcutta, either to be sold there or shipped to 
England for sale, though a small but increasing proportion of 
the crop is now exported from Chittagong, whither it is con- 
veyed by the Assam-Bengal Railway. A considerable share 
of the export trade in mustard from the Assam Valley is in the 
hands of a class of traders who are natives of Kamrup District; 
but almost all the rest of the export traffic, and nearly the whole 
of the import traffic of the valley, is carried on by Marwari 
traders from Rajputana, who are usually known as Kayahs. 
There are in addition a few Bengali Muhammadans in the 
larger towns, who sell furniture, haberdashery, and oilman^s 
stores ; but the Kayahs monopolize the banking and wholesale 
business of the valley, and their shops are to be found not only 
in the business centres, but on every tea garden and on the 
paths by which the hillmen bring down their cotton, rubber, 
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lac, and other products. The Assamese have no commercial 
aptitude, and have thus allowed the whole of the profits of the 
trade of their country to pass into the hands of foreigners. In 
the Surma Valley the conditions are somewhat different The 
native population contains a large trading element, and mer- 
chants from Dacca are more numerous than in Assam proper, 

A fair number of Marwaris are found, but in no sense do they 
dominate the trade of the valley. 

Except among the Khasis and a few of the Naga tribes, the The 
number of hill men who are entirely dependent upon trade for hiUmen. 
their support is small. Most tribes, however, grow articles like 
cotton, chillies, and lac for export, and bring them to the 
markets at the foot of the hills, where they exchange them 
for rice, salt, dried fish, cloth, and petty oilman’s stores. This 
trade is largely carried on by barter. The tricks of the petty 
shopkeeper are not unknowm ; the cotton is often watered to 
increase its weight, and stones are embedded in the rubber. 

The Khasis and Angami are keen and energetic traders, 

and sometimes go as far afield as Calcutta in search of goods. 

Manipur exports rice, timber, and bamboos, and till recently 
also tea-seed and cattle. Timber and other forest produce are 
floated down the rivers into Cachar, but grain and other goods 
go by cart-road to Dimapur, a station on the Assam-Bengal 
Railway. 

Almost the whole of the trade of Assam with other parts Trade with 
of India is carried on with Bengal, principally with Calcutta, 
that with other Provinces being less than one per cent, of the 
whole. The principal exports and imports have already been 
mentioned, and statistics showing their value will be found 
in Table VI, appended to this article (p. 127). The great bulk 
of the goods is still carried by river, though in the Surma 
Valley the traffic of the Assam-Bengal Railway is increasing 
year by year. River-borne trade from the Assam Valley goes 
chiefly by steamer ; but in the Surma Valley, and especially 
in Sylhet, country boats are largely employed. There is very 
little road traffic between Assam and Bengal, and the only 
commodities brought into the Province by road are cattle, 
ponies, sheep, and other live-stock. 

Foreign trade is carried on with Bhutan, Towang, and the Trade oat* 
tribes inhabiting the Lower Himalayan hills and the eastern 
end of the Assam Range. The Bhotias of Bhutan and Towang 
bring down their goods on sturdy little ponies to fairs held at 
Darranga and Subankhata in the north of Kamrup, and at 
Ubalguri and Ghagrapara in Darrang. The trade is lar^y 
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carried on by barter, and the statistics which are collected by 
the local police and revenue officials must be received with 
caution. The tribes to the east export little but rubber, which 
is carried down by coolies, the chief markets being Tezpur, 
North Lakhimpur, and Sadiya. Elsewhere the principal 
imports are rubber, wax, and ponies ; the exports, cotton cloth 
and yarn, and silk. The total foreign trade is, how^ever, worth 
only about 4 lakhs of rupees per annum. 

The principal railway of Assam is the Assam-Bengal Rail- 
way, which runs from the seaport of Chittagong to Silchar at 
the eastern end of the Surma Valley. A second branch of the 
same line runs along the south of the Assam Valley from 
Gauhati to Tinsukia, a station on the Dibru-Sadiya Railway, 
and is connected with the Surma Valley branch by a line 
that pierces the North Cachar Hills, the points of junction 
being Lumding in the northern and Badarpur in the southern 
valley. Work was begun on this railway in 1891, and five 
years later a length of about 115 miles from Chandura to 
Badarpur was opened to traffic ; but the hill section presented 
difficulties of an exceptional character, and was not finally 
completed till the end of 1903. This section runs for the 
most part through shale of the worst description, often inter- 
mixed with bands of kaolinite, which swells when exposed and 
causes heavy slips, or exerts immense pressure on the sides of 
tunnels. To counteract this pressure, very heavy masonry 
was required, cuttings had to be arched in, and special mea- 
sures taken to allow the drainage to escape. Though the hill 
section is only 113 miles in length, it contains 24 tunnels, 
7 covered ways, and 74 major bridges, the longest being 
650 feet, and the highest 113 feet above the river-bed; while 
many of the banks and cuttings approach 100 feet in height 
and depth respectively. Apart from the special engineering 
difficulties, great inconvenience was experienced owing to the 
absence of local labour and food-supplies, and to the unhealthi- 
ness of the country traversed. At one time, in addition to the 
railway material, food for more than 25,000 men had to be 
carried into the hills on elephants, bullocks, ponies, and other 
pack animals. The result is that the cost of construction of 
the hill section has been extremely heavy. The principal 
engineering difficulties in the plains were the bridge, 500 yards 
in length, which crosses the Kapili and the marshes which 
fringe its banks ; and the bridge over the Barak at Badarpur, 
which, though shorter, was even more costly, as its foundations 
had to be carried 80 feet below the river-bed. The line, which 
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is on the metre gauge, has a total length within the Pro\’ince 
of 571 miles, and has been constructed by a company working 
under a Government guarantee. The greater part of the capital 
has, however, been found by Government. 

A small line of great commercial importance is that running Mmor 
from the steamer port at Dibrugarh to !Margherita, with 
a branch to Talap. The total length is only 78 miles ; but 
it taps a large number of flourishing tea gardens, and affords 
an outlet for the coal and oil of Makum to the Brahmaputra. 

It was constructed on the metre-gauge system by a private 
company, assisted with* a Government guarantee, and was 
opened in 1885. The same year saw the completion of a small 
state railway in Sibsagar District, running from Kakilamukh on 
the Brahmaputra to Mariani and Titabar, which was originally 
built for the convenience of the numerous tea gardens in the 
neighbourhood, as the unmetalled road to the river became 
almost impassable to wheeled traffic in the rains. The total 
length is 30 miles, and the gauge 2 feet. Similar considera- 
tions led to the construction of a light railway, on the 2 feet 
6 inches gauge, from Tezpur ghat in Darrang District to 
Balipara, a distance of 20 miles. The line was built in 1895 
by a private company, but receives a small subsidy from the 
District board. The only other open line in the Province is 
the branch of the Eastern Bengal State Railway, which con- 
nects Dhubri with the Bengal system, and was opened for 
traffic in 1902. Fifteen miles of this line, which is on the 
metre gauge, lie within the boundaries of Assam. 

Sufficient time has not yet elapsed for the effects produced Effect of 
by the completion of the Assam-Bengal Railway to be fully 
seen. Silchar, wFiich w^as formerly extremely inaccessible in 
the dry season, has been brought within thirty-three hours of 
Calcutta ; and it is hoped that population may pass by the hill 
section from the densely peopled plains of Sylhet to the 
extensive tracts of good land now lying waste in the Assam 
Valley. A line from Golakganj near Dhubri to Gauhati is 
under construction, and there will soon be through railway 
communication between the eastern end of the Brahmaputra 
Valley and the more densely populated parts of India from 
which the Province draws its labour. A light railway is also 
under construction from Divara Bazar on the Surma river to 
the Maolong coal-field in the Kh^i Hills. 

In 1891 only 114 miles of railway were open in the Pro- 
vince; by 1903 the figure had risen to 715 miles, of which 
617 miles represented state lines. The total capital which 
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by 1903 had been expended on the minor railways, the whole 
of which lie within the boundaries of the Province — the 
Dibru-Sadiya, Tezpur-Balipara, and Jorhat Railways— w-as 
Rs. 94,69,000. In that year 567,000 passengers and 317,000 
tons of goods and minerals were carried by these railways , the 
gross working expenses were Rs. 5,95,000, and the net revenue 
yielded 5 per cent, on the capital employed. 

The excellence of its water communications makes Assam 
less dependent upon roads than other parts of India, and 
it was not till 1865 that steps were taken to construct a road 
through the whole length of the Brahmaputra Valley. This 
road runs along the south bank of the river from Sadiya at 
the eastern end to a point opposite Dhubri, where it is con- 
nected by a steam ferry with the road system of Goalpara and 
Northern Bengal. At Gauhati it is joined by an excellent 
metalled road running to Shillong. Shillong is connected 
via Cherrapunji, Therriaghat, Companyganj, and Sylhet with 
Cachar, though for a distance of about 8 miles down the face 
of the Khasi Hills, which here rise very sharply from the 
plains, the track is not fit for wheeled traffic. From Cachar 
a bridle-path leads to Manipur, and from there a cart-road to 
the Brahmaputra, passing through Kohima, Dimapur (a station 
on the Assam-Bengal Railway), and Golaghat. A second 
main road runs along the north bank of the Brahmaputra, 
but through the greater part of its length does not carry much 
traffic. The principal arteries of trade are, however, the rivers^ 
and since recently the Assam-Bengal Railway, and the most 
important roads are those leading to the steamer gM^s or 
railway stations. Numerous roads have also been made in 
the tea Districts, connecting the various plantations with one 
another and with the main lines of communication, whether 
water, road, or railway. Apart from the trunk roads, the most 
important routes are : the road from Tura in the Garo Hills 
to the Brahmaputra, the road that runs north from opposite 
Gauhati to Darranga at the foot of the Bhutan Hills, the 
roads from Rangamatighat to the north of the Mangaldai 
subdivision, the road from Sibsagar to Disangmukh on the 
Brahmaputra, and the Dhodar All, which runs along the south- 
east of Sibsagar District. In the Surma Valley two important 
roads are those from Sylhet to Fenchuganj, and thence to 
Kulaura railway station, and from Silchar up the Hailakandi 
valley. 

Generally speaking, there has not been much change during 
the past ten years, but the route to Manipur was first made 
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passable for carts after the outbreak of 1891. The ordinary 
bullock-carts of Upper India are in common use in the Assam 
Valley, but here and there carts are still to be found whose 
wheels consist of solid disks of wood In the Surma Valley 
carts are very scarce, and heavy goods are chiefly carried by 
boat and to some extent by pack-bullock, A primitive form 
of wheelless sledge is sometimes used for the transport of 
agricultural produce. In 1890-1 there were 293 miles of 
Imperial, 2,119 of Provincial, and 3,095 of Local fund roads; 
and the cost of maintenance was Rs. 4,70,000. In 1903-4 
the figure for Provincial roads was 1,625 miles and for Local 
fund roads 4,483 miles, and the cost of maintenance w^as 
Rs. 8,87,000. Inspection bungalow’s are provided at intervals 
of 10 or 12 miles along all the main roads; but they contain 
nothing but a few tables and chairs and bedsteads, and the 
occupant must provide servants, food, and cooking utensils. 

The cost of metalling in Assam is very heavy. This is partly 
due to the high rate of wages prevailing, partly to the difficulty 
experienced in obtaining material. In 1903-4 there were only 
144 miles of metalled road, most of which lay in the hills. 
Avenues of trees are not planted along the roads. 

The chief means of communication in Assam are still its Water 
w’aterw’ays. The Brahmaputra, which is navigable by large 
steamers to wdthin a few miles of Dibnigarh, carries most of 
the trade of the Assam Valley. During the rains tea and 
other produce are brought dowm the tributaries that flow into 
it on either side, though the river ports are always connected 
by roads with the interior. The Surma Valley is a network 
of streams, and during the rainy season the western part of 
Sylhet District lies almost entirely under water. A large fleet 
of steamers maintained by the India General Steam Navigation 
Company and the Rivers Steam Navigation Company plies on 
the rivers of both valleys. A daily service of passenger boats 
runs from Goalundo to Dibrugarh. Since the construction of 
the Assam-Bengal Railway the timing has been accelerated, and 
the journey up is now performed in four and a half and that 
down in three and a quarter days ; but in the cold season fogs 
are sometimes a serious obstacle to traffic. A considerable 
amount of cargo is carried in these vessels ; but special cargo 
steamers with large flats also run, to carry goods the bulk of 
which renders them unsuitable for carriage by the smaller and 
more speedy passenger boats. In the Surma Valley large 
steamers run to Silchar during the rainy season, but in the 
cold season cannot proceed beyond FenchuganJ, Small 
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feeder steamers ply on the minor rivers in both valleys. 
Ordinary native boats, which, when the wind is not favour- 
able, are generally towed up-stream, are largely used in the 
Surma Valley and to some extent in Lower Assam. The 
typical Assamese craft consists, however, of a canoe hollowed 
out of a large trunk of wood. Steam ferries are maintained 
on the Brahmaputra at Dhubri and Gauhati. Elsewhere, the 
river is crossed in canoes, or rafts made by fastening two or 
three canoes side by side and laying planks across them, 
and in the rains the passage sometimes occupies more than 
twelve hours. Most of the minor streams on the important 
roads are bridged, but a large number of ferries have still to 
be maintained. 

Post office. For postal purposes the Province has been formed into 
a circle under a Deputy-Postmaster-General. The following 
statistics show the advance in postal business since 1 880-1 : — 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

I9OO-I. 

1903-4. 

Number of post offices . 

14,*) 

276 

344 

344 

Number of letter-boxes . 

107 

195 

423 

452 

Number of miles of 

postal communication 

2,221 

3,843 

4»230 

4.5761 

Total number of postal 
articles delivered — 



Letters . 

2,115.436 

2,991,46a 

4,979,070 

5.044,936 

Postcards 

a 49>895 

1,284,826 

3,006,531 

3,437.12a 

Packets . 

52,638 

338,876 

965,71 i» 

872,586 

Newspapers . 

417,742 

755.785 

',049,453+ 

136,406 

943,254 

Parcels . ' . . ! 

37,256 

74,903 

173,994 

Value of stamps sold to 




the public . . Rs. 

82,869 

2,04,478 

2,44,198 

2,58.583 

Value of money orders 


issued . . Rs. 

13,46,130 

52,11,700 

98,76,590 

92.98,498 

Total amount of savings 



bank deposits . Rs. 

... 

13,99,347 

30,74,356 

36,28,721 


♦ Including unregistered newspapers, 
t Registered as newspapers in the Post Office. 


The figures given above relate to both the Imperial post and 
the local or District post. The latter system was maintained 
by Local boards to provide postal communication between 
the head-quarters of Districts and subdivisions and revenue 
and police stations in the interior, in cases where the mainte- 
nance of the necessary lines of communication would not be 
warranted by the commercial principles of the Post Office. 
The expenditure from Local funds averaged Rs, 48,000 per 
annum during the five years ending with 1902-3. The num- 
ber of District post offices on March 31, 1904, was 58, and 
the total length of District post mail lines 1,387 miles. In 
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1906 the 'whole of this system was transferred to the Imperial 
post. 

The administration of the Province is entrusted to a Chief Adminis- 
Commissioner, acting immediately under the orders of ^he 
Government of India. His general executive staff consists of admims- 
(i) the Assam Commission, which has a sanctioned strength of 
41, and is composed of members of the Covenanted Civil 
Service, with a certain proportion of officers deputed from the 
Indian Army ; (2) the Provincial Service, which has a sanc- 
tioned strength of 36, and is a body of subordinate magistrates 
recruited in India, most of whom are natives of that country ; 

(3) the Subordinate Civil Service, which has a sanctioned 
strength of 52, and consists of native officers, most of whom 
are employed in the land revenue department. 

As in other parts of India, the unit of administration is the Govem- 
District, the area in charge of a District Magistrate, or Deputy- 
Commissioner as he is here called, who is responsible fortrative 
the collection of the revenue, the administration of justice, the 
preservation of order, and the harmonious working of all 
the departments of Government within its boundaries. There 
are altogether twelve Districts in the Province, with an average 
area of 4,435 square miles and an average population of 
486,823. The six Districts in the Assam Valley have been 
formed into a Division under the general control of a Com- 
missioner, but elsewhere the Chief Commissioner performs the 
functions of Commissioner of Division. The District is again 
divided into subdivisions, of which there are twenty-seven, 
including two Districts which have none, the average area 
of each subdivision being 1,971 square miles, and the average 
population 216,366. The District Magistrate, who is allowed 
one or more Assistants, holds direct charge of the head- 
quarters subdivision, and each outlying subdivision is entrusted 
to a magistrate, who is usually a European, subordinate to the 
Deputy-Commissioner. This magistrate is, however, invested 
with a considerable measure of responsibility, as within his 
jurisdiction he exercises, subject to the control of the Deputy- 
Commissioner, most of the functions of that officer. The 
smallest unit of administration in the Assam Valley was 
originally the mama, an area for which an officer called the 
mauzaddr contracted to pay the revenue. Between 1883 and 
1896 the majority of these mauzas were formed into tahslls, 
which were placed in charge of salaried officers of higher rank, 

^ For the changes made in 1905 in this and the following sectitm, see 
Eastern Bengal and Assam (pp. 1,9-11). 
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and which have an average area of 211 square miles and an 
average population of 47,000. Economy was the principal 
motive of this change, but experience showed that the reduc- 
tion in expenditure was not so great as had originally been 
anticipated. The mauzaddri system is popular with the 
villagers, and has the additional advantage of creating a body 
of men who, while accepted by the people as their leaders, are 
bound to Government by the facts of their position. It has 
accordingly been decided to abolish gradually the existing 
tahslls, and again entrust the duty of collection to the mauza- 
ddr. In the temporarily settled tracts the tahsllddr or 
mauzaddr represents the Government in its most direct and 
visible form to the mass of the people. Elsewhere in the 
plains the police are brought most closely into contact with the 
villagers in rural areas. 

Village In the two valleys the houses of the cultivators are scattered 

autonomy, ^ village organization was never very 

strong. Some authority was, however, exercised by the rural 
council (me/ ox panchdyai) ; and, though not recognized by our 
courts, its decisions are often accepted as binding by the 
parties concerned. In the hills the authority of the village 
headmen is greater ; they are held responsible for the preserva- 
tion of law and order, and are empowered to dispose of petty 
criminal and civil cases. The persons entrusted with the duty 
of collecting the house-tax, which takes the place of land 
revenue in the hills, are called laskars in the Garo Hills, 
dollois and sarddrs in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, and lamhar- 
ddrs among the Nagas. 

The The Chief Commissioner is further assisted in the adminis- 

various de- of the Province by selected officers, who are respon- 

sible to him for the various departments committed to their 
charge. The appointments of Inspector-General of Police, 
Prisons, and Registration, and Superintendent of Stamps are 
held by a member of the Assam Commission of the standing 
of a Deputy-Commissioner. Till recently he was also Com- 
missioner of Excise; but the charge of this department has 
now been transferred to the Commissioner in the Assam 
Valley, and to the Chief Commissioner in the Surma Valley 
and Hill Districts. Another officer of the standing of a 
Deputy-Commissioner is in charge of the department of Land 
Records and Agriculture. Public Works are entrusted to 
a Superintending Engineer, who also acts as Secretary to 
the Chief Commissioner in that department, and has 
under him a staff of Executive and Assistant Engineers and 
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native subordinates. The Educational department is managed 
by a Director of Public Instruction, who is assisted by 2 Inspec- 
tors, 19 Deputy, and 15 Sub-Inspectors of Schools. The 
l^Iedical department consists of a Sanitaiy^ Commissioner, who 
is also the Principal Medical Officer of the Assam garrison, 

9 Civil Surgeons belonging to the Indian Medical Service, and 
a certain number of Military or Civil Assistant Surgeons. The 
Forest department is under the control of a Conservator, 
assisted by a suitable staff. The civil accounts of the Province 
are in charge of a Comptroller, who is directly subordinate 
to the Financial Department of the Government of India. 

The Post Office is administered by a Deputy-Postmaster- 
General, and the Telegraph department by a Superintendent. 

These two officers are not, however, under the orders of the 
Chief Commissioner. 

The only Native State of any importance under the control of Native 
the Assam Administration is Manipur. After the outbreak 
of 1891, a young boy, who was a member of a collateral line, 
was placed upon the throne; and during his minority the 
administration has been conducted by a member of the Assam 
Commission, who acts as Political Agent and Superintendent 
of the State. Advantage has been taken of this opportunity to 
introduce various reforms, and the system of administration 
has been in some ways assimilated to that prevailing in British 
territory. The native courts have, however, been retained, and 
the arrangements for the assessment and collection of land 
revenue are necessarily of a simple character. The States in 
the Khasi Hills are of no importance, and the system of 
administration does not differ materially from that in force in 
other Hill Districts. 

The ordinary method by which measures of legislation are Legisla- 

brought into force in the Province is that common to other 

^ jastice. 

parts of India, by which Acts are passed after full debate in System of 

the Council of the Governor-General for making Laws andlfS^®^^* 
Regulations, which apply to Assam as well as to other parts of 
the Indian Empire. Provision has also been made for the 
enactment of Regulations suited to the peculiar necessities of 
the Province, and the Chief Commissioner is empowered to 
propose to the Govemor-General-in-Council drafts of any such 
Regulations as seem to him to be required. These Regulations, 
after they have been approved by the executive Council of the 
Governor-General, and have received his personal assent, are 
published in the Gazette of India^ and thereupon have the 
force of law. The Chief Commissioner has also powar| with 
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the previous assent of the Governor-General-in-Council> to 
extend to the Province any measures passed by other local 
Legislatures which appear to him to be suited to its require- 
ments. 

The most important Acts of the Governor-General-in- 
Council which have come into force in Assam since 1880 
are the following : — the Vaccination Act, XIII of 1880; the 
Labour Immigration Act, I of 1882, which was superseded by 
Act VI of 1901; and the Civil Courts Act, XII of 1887. 
The Regulations proposed by the Chief Commissioner which 
have received the assent of the Governor-General-in-Council 
are : — the Frontier Tracts Regulation, II of 1880 ; the Assam 
Land and Revenue Regulation, I of 1886 ; the Assam Military 
Police Regulation, IV of 1890; the Sylhet /^um Regulation, 
III of 1891 ; and the Assam Forest Regulation, VII of 1891. 
The following important Acts of the Bengal Council have also 
been extended to Assam: —the Public Demands Recovery 
Act, VII of r88o; the Municipal Act, III of 1884; and the 
Private Fisheries Act, II of 1889. 

Stipendiary magistrates are the foundation of the system of 
criminal administration in the plains, for, though a few honorary 
magistrates have been appointed, the total amount of work 
done by them is inconsiderable. Appeals from their decisions 
lie to the Sessions Judge, except in the case of magistrates 
with second and third class powers, from whom there is an 
appeal to the Deputy-Commissioner. In both valleys there 
is a Sessions Judge, from whom appeals lie to the High Court 
at Calcutta. Petty civil cases in the Assam Valley are heard 
by Assistant or Extra Assistant Commissioners, who exercise 
the powers of Munsifs. Above them come the District Magis- 
trates, who act as Subordinate Judges, while the Sessions 
Judge is also the Civil Judge of the valley. In Cachar the 
same system is in force, the powers of the District Judge of 
Cachar being vested in the District Judge of Sylhet. In the 
latter District civil work is in charge of the District and 
Sessions Judge, assisted by two Subordinate Judges and a 
staff of Munsifs. In the Hill Districts and certain frontier 
tracts the High Court has no jurisdiction except in criminal 
matters over European British subjects, and the Chief Commis- 
sioner is himself the highest appellate authority in criminal and 
civil cases. The Deputy-Commissioner exercises the combined 
powers of District and Sessions Judge and Magistrate of a Dis- 
trict, and the Assistant Commissioners and Extra Assistant 
Commissioners the powers of Magistrates and Munsifs. Judb 
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cial powers are also exercised by the local chiefs in the Khasi 
and Lushai Hills. 

Table VII, appended to this article (p. 129), shows the 
amount of work done by the civil and criminal courts of Assam 
during recent years. The increase in criminal work is princi- 
pally due to an increase in the number of cases under special 
Acts, such as the Labour Acts, XIII of 1859 and I of 1S82, 
the Cattle Trespass Act, the Excise Act, the Municipal Act, 
and the Police Act Appeals were preferred in 1903 by rather 
more than 36 per cent of the persons on whom appealable 
sentences were passed in the criminal courts ; and 74 per cent 
of the appeals to the Sessions Court and 59 per cent of those 
to District Magistrates were unsuccessful. 

There has been little increase in civil business, except under 
the head of title and other suits, and rent suits in Sj^lhet. The 
great majority of suits are for small sums, and in 1903 the value 
of about 84 per cent, of the total number instituted did not 
exceed Rs. 100. It is seldom, moreover, that the claim is 
disputed, and 79 per cent of the cases were either withdrawn 
or compromised, or decided ex parte. Appeals were preferred 
in 1903 against 33 per cent, of the appealable decrees passed 
by Subordinate Judges and 28 per cent, of those passed by 
Munsifs, but in only 15 per cent, of the cases heard was the 
order of the lower court reversed. The readiness of the people 
to assert their rights can be judged from the fact that 2 1 per 
cent, of the appeals to the High Court at Calcutta were for 
amounts valued at less than Rs. 50. 

The Inspector-General of Police and Prisons is also Inspec- Registra- 
tor-General of Registration ; and he holds besides the offices of 
Registrar of Joint Stock Companies under the Companies Act, 
and of Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages 
under Act VI of 1886. All Deputy-Commissioners are regis- 
trars in their respective Districts. In the Brahmaputra Valley 
the sub-registrars are magistrates subordinate to the Deputy- 
Commissioner, who do this work in addition to their own 
duties. In the Surma Valley there are special sub-r^istrars 
at the head-quarters of all subdivisions and rural sub-registrars 
at various centres. The Registration Act is not in force in 
the hills. The number of documents registered in 1881-90 
(average) was 19,700; in 1891-1900 (average), 36,500; and 
in 1903, 55,400. The number of offices open in the last 
year was 29. Between i88x and 1890 the average number 
open was 21. 

Little is known about the system of taxation in force in Fmance. 

H 
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Syihet under native rule. It is said that in a.d. 1582 the 
revenue was assessed at nearly if lakhs of rupees^; but 
Mr. Lindsay, who was Collector there in 1778, reported that 
under Mughal rule the District yielded little revenue beyond 
a few elephants, spices, and wood, and most of the local 
receipts seem to have been devoted to the upkeep of a military 
establishment to protect the frontier In 1776 Mr. Holland 
settled the District for 2J lakhs, which was paid in cowries at 
the rate of 5,120 to the rupee ; but great difficulty was experi- 
enced in realizing this assessment. The rates of land revenue 
assessed in Cachar before it lapsed to the Company varied 
from 10 annas to Rs. 1-4 per acre; and in addition to this 
the cultivators were expected to provide the labour required 
for the Raja's works, while trade was hampered by customs, 
monopolies, and market dues. The Ahom government was 
based upon a system of organized forced labour. Each free 
male above sixteen years of age was styled a The patJks 

were grouped in bodies of three or four, termed one of whom 

was always supposed to be engaged on public duty, and was 
supported while so employed by the remaining members of his 
gof. Over each hundred gots there was an officer called saikya^ 
and over every ten saikyas a hazdri. The whole population 
was thus organized either for military or industrial enterprise, 
and this supply of disciplined labour enabled the Rajas to 
construct the great public works which remain to be the 
wonder of an age when coolies can only be procured with 
great expense and difficulty. Groups of faiks were also 
assigned to the various industries then practised in the 
Province. The wants of the royal household were supplied 
by guilds of farmers, silk-weavers, gold-washers, oil-pressers, 
fishermen, and other artisans. The ministers and the Brah- 
mans received allotments of land and of peasants to cultivate 
it, and all adult males were liable to compulsory military 
service. The people supplied the government and the chief 
families with everything they required free of cost ; and there 
was thus little necessity for a money tax, though sums were 
collected in the shape of poll-tax and revenue for land occupied 
by the peasants in excess of the free grant given to them in 
return for their service to the state. 

The system of Provincial contracts was first introduced in 
1871, when Assam formed part of Bengal, and in 1878 the 

^ Principal Heads of the History and Statistics of the Dacca Division^ 
p. 292 (Calcutta, 1868). 

® Lives of the Lindsays^ p. 163 (1849), 
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contract with Assam was revised, as it was found necessary to 
provide funds to meet growing expenditure. The Province 
received the whole of the revenue from excise, Provincial rates, 
stamps, registration, law and justice, police, education, and a 
few minor heads, together with 20 per cent, of the land revenue; 
while it undertook entire responsibility for the charges pertain- 
ing to these departments, and for charges connected w^ith ad- 
ministration and Provincial public works. 

In the next settlement — that of 1882 — the receipts and The 
charges under excise, stamps, and registration, which had 
formerly been entirely Provincial, were equally divided between 
Provincial and Imperial, and similar treatment was accorded to 
the Forest budget SLxty-three per cent, of the land revenue 
receipts was allotted to Provincial, together with a correspond- 
ing liability for the charges. The Provincial receipts were 
estimated to amount to Rs. 44,77,000 per annum, and the 
normal expenditure to Rs. 43,68,000. A margin was thus left 
for the growing needs of the administration. During the 
currency of this contract there was a satisfactory expansion of 
the revenue, and the additional funds which were thus rendered 
available enabled the administration to increase the efficiency 
of nearly every department Considerable expenditure was 
incurred on surveys, and on the improvement of the frontier 
police force. New dispensaries were opened, the construction 
of the Jorhat and Cherra-Companyganj State Railways was 
taken in hand, and a subsidy of a lakh of rupees per annum 
guaranteed to a company which undertook to build a line 
between Margherita and Dibrugarh. Large sums vrere also 
spent on the improvement of existing roads, the construction 
of bridges, and the opening out of new lines of communi- 
cation. 

In 1887 the Provincial share of receipts from stamps and The 
excise was altered from 50 per cent, to 75 per cent and 25 per 
cent, respectively, an arrangement which was not to the 
advantage of the Province, On the other hand, Assam 
received the whole of the land revenue, subject to the de- 
duction of a fixed sum for Imperial needs, and half the revenue 
obtained under the head of assessed taxes. Grants were, 
moreover, made by the Supreme Government of Rs. 1,82,500 
on account of capital expenditure on the Jorhat and Cherra- 
Companyganj State Railways, and of Rs. 6,15,600, which 
represented the cost of quelling the Lushai outbreak of 1890-1, 
The settlement provided for an estimated expenditure of 
49 lakhs per annum, and the revenues made over wane 

H 2 
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calculated to bring in exactly this amount. This contract 
was not favourable to the Assam Administration. There was 
a fair expansion of revenue under land and forests, but other 
heads showed a want of elasticity, and in some cases the 
average receipts fell considerably short of the estimates. The 
development of the Province was thus hampered by want 
of funds. 

The settlement that came into force in 1892-3 was a con- 
solidated one, and not a collection of separate contracts for 
each Provincial head. The single contribution to Imperial 
revenues was fixed at Rs. 11,27,000, and the whole of the 
land revenue receipts were at first allowed to remain Pro- 
vincial, though the Supreme Government subsequently appro- 
priated a share of the increase derived from the resettlement 
of the Assam Valley. During the period of this settlement 
Assam enjoyed considerable financial prosperity. The revenue 
was elastic, and no difficulty was experienced in providing for 
the growing wants of the Province. A special battalion of 
military police was organized for the Lushai Hills, and con- 
siderable sums were spent on the construction of permanent 
bridges and the improvement of communications. 

The chief feature of the settlement which came into force in 
1897 and was extended to March 31, 1904, was the assign- 
ment of two-thirds of the land revenue to Provincial needs. 
The gross ordinary expenditure of the Province was estimated 
at Rs. 65,29,000, and the receipts at Rs. 66,43,000, the surplus 
being a set-off against the necessary development of expendi- 
ture in a backward Province. The earthquake of June 12, 
1897, completely disorganized this settlement. The cost of 
the damage done was estimated at between 40 and 50 lakhs, 
to meet which the Supreme Government made a grant of 
26 lakhs. The whole resources of the Administration were 
devoted to the restoration of the Province to the position in 
which it stood prior to the earthquake, and all thought of 
progress had, for the time being, to be laid aside. It was, 
however, found possible to give effect to schemes, which had 
been for a long time under consideration, for the improvement 
of the position of the members of the Assam Commission, and 
of the civil police force. 

A new settlement was introduced on April r, 1904, and was 
intended to remain in force ^ until it became unfair either to 
the Government of India or to the Province. Its principal 

^ These arrangements have been modified in consequence of the formation 
of a new Province. See Eastern Bengal anjd Assam (p. ii). 
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features are that Assam retains one-half of the revenue from 
land, stamps, excise, assessed taxes, forests, and registration, 
and is responsible for half the expenditure under these heads. 

The Province is also debited with the whole of the expendi- 
ture on general administration, courts of law, jails, police, 
medical, education, political superannuation charges, stationery, 
and printing, and various minor heads, receiving in turn such 
revenue as is obtained from these departments. The receipts 
and expenditure under the heads of civil works and railways 
also remain Provincial, except in those cases in which railway 
expenditure is specially provided from Imperial funds. An 
allotment of 20 lakhs was added to the balance remaining 
over from the former contract, and, in addition to the shares 
of revenue assigned, a fixed grant of 12 lakhs is made annually 
to the Provincial income. Further grants have since been 
made for the reform of the Police and Education departments. 

The expenditure at the commencement of the contract was 
estimated to amount to Rs, 72,07,000. 

Statistics showing the principal heads of revenue and expen- 
diture will be found in Tables VIII and VIIIa, appended to 
this article (p, 130), 

The ordinary land tenures in Assam vary considerably in Land 
different parts of the Province ; and different systems are in reventae. 
force in Sylhet and Goalpara, two Districts in which a large 
proportion of the area is permanently settled, Cachar, Assam 
proper, and the Hill Districts. An account of the revenue 
system peculiar to Cachar, Sylhet, and Goalpara will be 
found in the articles on those Districts ; the following paragraphs 
deal only with Assam proper and the hills, and with conditions 
which are more or less common to the Province as a whole. 

The distinguishing features of the agricultural system of Assam 
Assam proper are the large areas of unsettled waste land, and 
the system under which in certain tracts land is cultivated for 
two or three years and then resigned. These two conditions 
necessitate a simple system of land revenue administration; 
and, as a matter of fact, the ryot, provided that he pays his 
land revenue, is subjected to no harassing restrictions. He 
holds an annual or decennial lease from Government, and is 
free to relinquish the whole or any part of his holding, pro- 
vided that notice is given to the revenue officers at the proper 
time. Decennial leases confer a right of resettlement and 
a heritable and transferable title. Annual leases merely 
authorize the occupation of the land covered by them for 
a single year, though in practice the holder can always obt^m 
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resettlement if the land is not required by Government. Any 
unoccupied waste land may also be taken up for cultivation 
without notice or application, and, when so taken up, is settled 
with the occupant ; but a prior claim to resettlement may be 
secured by filing an application for it. Large areas of land 
are annually relinquished and taken up in this way in those 
parts of the valley w^here fluctuating cultivation is practised. 
A strong revenue staff is maintained in each District, whose 
principal functions are to survey and issue leases for the land 
newly taken up, to test the applications filed for relinquish- 
ment, to correct the revenue roll, to record the areas under 
different crops, and to assist in the collection of the land 
revenue. The country is divided into circles, as the charge 
of the local accountant or ma^idal is called, which comprise, as 
a rule, about 5,000 acres. Over every 20 or 25 mandals there 
is an officer known as a Supervisor kdnungo, who is continually 
testing their operations in the field, and supervising their work 
when they come in to head-quarters, while above the Super- 
visor kdnungo comes the Sub-Deputy-Collector, who, under 
the existing rules, is required to be a graduate of a University, 
and to have a good practical knowledge of surveying. Most 
of the fahstls^ or units for the collection of land revenue, are 
now in charge of officers of this class; and there are in 
addition one or tw'o in each subdivision who are in general 
charge of settlement work, but have no concern with the land 
revenue collection. 

The organization of the Assamese into small bodies, or gots^ 
consisting of three or four individuals styled paiks^ one of whom 
was ‘always employed on the service of the State, has already 
been described on page 98. Each paik was allowed sufficient 
land for his homestead, and 2| acres of rice land free of 
revenue, but 'was required to pay 12 annas an acre for any- 
thing taken up in excess of this quantity, in addition to a 
poll-tax of one rupee. The revenue was farmed to chaudhuris^ 
and the nominal rate assessed was only Rs. 2 a ‘ plough,’ an 
area which, according to Buchanan-Hamilton, produced about 
56 cwt. of ^ rough rice’ and ii cwt. of mustard-seed. Little 
control was, ho'wever, exercised over the revenue farmers, and 
their exactions raised the rate to about Rs. 7 per ‘plough’; 
while north of the Brahmaputra the demands of the hill tribes, 
who, with the break up of the Ahom system of administrationy 
established a sort of right to the le'v^ of blackmail, deprived the 
villagers of the whole of the profits of cultivation. 

As soon as the British took possession of the country the 
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system of forced labour was abolished, but the poll-tax was 
raised to Rs. 3 per head, subsequently commuted to a land 
revenue assessment The rates varied at different times and 
in different portions of the valley, but m 1853 they ranged 
from Rs, 1--3 to 10 annas per acre of cultivated land ^ In 
1870 the rates per acre were fixed as follows: homestead, 
which includes the garden surrounding the house, Rs. 3 ; trans- 
planted rice land, Rs. 1-14 ; and other land, Rs. i~8. The 
next settlement was made in 1893 for a term of ten years. 

The threefold classification of land was retained, but the villages 
were roughly divided into four classes, and the revenue assessed 
on each of the three kinds of land depended upon the class 
in which the village fell. The main consideration taken into 
account in fixing the class of the village was the demand for 
land, as shown by the density of population and the propor- 
tion of settled to total area. No distinction was drawn between 
the good and inferior land of the same class in a village, and 
the assessment never pretended to anything like scientific 
accuracy. The rates assessed per acre were: homestead, 

Rs. 4~2 in first-class villages to Rs. 3 in villages of the 
fourth class; transplanted rice land, Rs. 3 to Rs. 1-14; 
and other land, Rs. 2-4 to Rs. 1-8. The proportion of 
villages placed in the lowest class w^as very small, and full 
revenue is paid on all settled land whether cultivated or not, 
except in the case of land held on half rates. A detailed 
resettlement of two Districts, on principles similar to those 
which are followed in other parts of India, was commenced in 
1902. The village has been abandoned as the unit of assess- 
ment, and steps are being taken to distribute the revenue 
more closely in accordance with the value of the actual field. 

A considerable area of land is held either revenue free or at 
half full rates. These estates represent grants made by the 
Ahom Rajas for religious and other purposes. In 1903-4 
the total settled area of Assam proper was 2,562,000 acres, 
the area of land held at half rates being 189,000 acres, and of 
land held revenue free 81,000 acres. 

The tea industry has played a large part in the development Rules for 
of Assam, and from time to time different rules have been in 
force to govern the grant of land for the cultivation of this favourable 
plant. The earliest rules, those of 1838, applied only to 
Assam proper. One-fourth of the grant was to be held 
revenue free in perpetuity, and a revenue-free period of from 

^ Repfrt on the Province of Assam, by A, J. Moffatt Mills ; Darrang, 
p. xiii ; Lakhimpur, p. i (^Calcutta, 1854). 
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five to twenty years was allowed on the remaining three- 
fourths, according as the land was under grass, reeds, or 
timber, after which light but progressive rates were imposed. 
The rules of 1854, which were extended to the Surma Valley, 
introduced certain modifications ; but the bulk of the -land 
taken up when they •were in force was subsequently acquired 
in fee-simple, when the fee-simple rules were introduced in 
1862. Under these rules the land w^as sold free of all revenue 
demand, the price charged varying from Us. 2-8 to Rs. 10 
an acre. There are now 332,000 acres of land in the Assam 
Valley held on this tenure. The existing rules came into 
force in 1876. An upset price of R. i an acre is charged, 
and for two years the land is allowed to remain revenue free. 
The rates gradually rise to 8 annas an acre in the eleventh and 
R. I in the twenty-first year. The lease runs for thirty years, 
and when it expires the land is liable to reassessment. 

In the Assam Valley the issue of leases on favourable terms 
has never been allowed when the land is required for the 
cultivation of the ordinary staples of the Province. In Cachar 
this restriction was not in force, and waste land was let out 
at progressive rates with a revenue-free term, for ordinary as 
well as for special cultivation. The rules varied from time to 
time, but the leases were granted for twenty or thirty years, 
with a revenue-free period of from two to three years. The 
maximum revenue assessed during the concluding portion of 
the lease varied from 12 annas to Rs. 1-8 an acre. These 
rules are no longer in force, and waste land taken up for 
ordinaiy cultivation during the currency of the settlement in 
Cachar is assessed at the rates levied on similar land in the 
neighbourhood. 

The ordinary form of taxation in the Hill Districts is a tax 
of Rs. 2 or Rs. 3 on each house, and no attempt is usually 
made to measure up the area of land actually occupied. 

General In Upper Assam the villagers find a ready market for their 
produce in the numerous tea gardens situated in this portion 
of the valley, and here the assessment made in 1893 is paid 
without much difficulty. In Lower and Central Assam the 
tea industry is of small importance, and the people suffered 
severely from the earthquake of 1897 and the floods which 
followed it, and from the terrible mortality caused by kala mar. 
The Government of India accordingly directed in 1901 that 
. the land revenue demand in this portion of the valley should 
be reduced by Rs. 1,80,000. Widespread famine or scarcity 
is unknown, but floods sometimes cause considerable local 
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damage, and rules for the remission of land revenue have been 
introduced to afford the relief which is rendered necessary by 
such visitations* The area of waste land in the Province is so 
large that no necessity has yet arisen for checking the freedom 
of the r>'ot to transfer his land. The receipts under the head 
of land revenue will be found in Table VIII, appended to this 
article (p. 130)- 

The original system of land revenue collection in Assam Collection 
was one under which an individual of some wealth and local 
standing, called a mattzaddr, entered into a contract with 
Government to pay the land revenue of one or more mauzas^ 
or fiscal divisions. The contract was formerly made for a 
term of years, and the mauzaddr enjoyed such profits as 
accrued from the extension, and made good any loss due to 
the decrease, of cultivation; but for the last fifty years the 
settlement has been revised annually, and the revenue collector 
has been rewarded by a liberal commission, which is supposed 
to compensate him for bad debts and other expenses. Of 
recent years mauzas have in many cases been grouped together 
to form iahsih^ in which about a lakh of rupees is realized 
direct from the ryots by a Government officer who receives 
a fixed salary, and pays into the treasury only the amount he 
actually collects. Difficulties have, however, been experienced 
in dealing direct with such large bodies of cultivators, and it 
has been decided gradually to abolish iahslls^ and to entrust 
the duty of collection once more to the mauzaddr. The cost 
of collection is equivalent to about 5 per cent, of the demand 
in tahsiis, and 7 per cent, in mauzas. If a cultivator fails to 
pay on the appointed date, a notice of demand is served upon 
him. This, as a rule, has the desired effect, but in cases of 
recusancy the movable property of the defaulter, and even the 
land itself, can be attached and sold. The amount of revenue 
for which such extreme measures are taken is, however, less 
than one per cent, of the Government demand. 

The cultivation of opium is said to have been introduced Miscella- 
into Assam in the reign of Lakshmi Singh, about 1770 ^ 
this was so, the practice of opium-eating must have spread with Opium, 
great rapidity, as from Buchanan-Hamilton’s memoir it appears 
that in 1808 the drug was freely used by the Assamese. 
Consumption was unduly stimulated by the ease with which 
opium could be obtained, the effect upon the people was far 
from satisfactory, and in i860 the cultivation of the poppy was 

^ Report on the Province of Assam^ by A. J. Moffat Mills ; Sibsagar, p. 75 ' 
(Calcutta, 1854). 
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prohibited. Supplies of opium are now received from the 
Board of Revenue, Bengal, and issued to licensed vendors 
from the Government treasuries. Opium is still largely con-' 
sumed in Assam proper, more particularly in the two Districts 
of Sibsagar and Lakhimpur, which in 1903-4 took considerably 
more than half the total amount used in the Province ; but the 
restrictive policy of the Government has had a most marked 
eiffect upon consumption. The original duty levied in i860 
was Rs, 14 per seer , but this was raised by successive 
enhancements till in 1890 it was fixed at Rs. 37 a seer, at 
which it now stands. In addition to raising the price of the 
drug, which is often sold retail for as much as 10 annas a tola 
(about 2s an ounce), the Government has reduced the number 
of shops at which it can be obtained from 5,070 in 1873-4 to 
752 in 1903-4. A further tax is placed upon the trade in the 
shape of licence fees. Prior to 1874, licences for retail vend 
were issued free of duty. In 1903-4 the amount paid to 
Government on account of licence fees alone was no less than 
Rs. 3,44,000. This heavy increase in the cost of the drug, 
combined with an increase in the land revenue and a gromng 
taste for imported goods, which tends to relieve the ryot of his 
surplus cash, has produced a remarkable decrease in consump- 
tion. In 1864-5 the total amount used in the Assam Valley 
was 1,939 niaunds; in 1903-4 it was only 1,266 inaunds. The 
revenue obtained from this head of excise is large. Between 
1881 and 1890 it averaged Rs. 16,56,000 annually, rising in the 
next decade to an average of Rs. 18,75,000. In 1903-4 it was 
Rs. 18,65,000. In addition to imposing a high rate of duty, the 
Government attempts to restrict consumption by prohibiting 
the sale of more than five tolas (2 ounces) at a time to one 
individual, and by forbidding the vendor to give the drug in 
exchange for rice or other goods. 

The revenue from country spirits is raised on the out-still 
system. The sites of the shops are fixed by Government, and 
the right to manufacture and sell country spirits at these places 
is put up to auction. Local opinion is consulted before a new 
shop is opened, and existing stills are closed if it is shown that 
they offer undue temptations to the drink-consuming classes. 
It has, however, been proved that the mere abolition of shops 
does not put a stop to drinking, but merely substitutes home- 
made for excise liquor ; and the Government, in its efforts to 
restrict consumption, has constantly to bear this fact in mind. 
With the object of improving the excise administration, efforts 
are being made to introduce the central distillery system, 
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which enables some supervision to be exercised o\er the 
quality of liquor produced. The limit of retail sale is 3 quarts ; 
and a minimum price has been fixed of 6 annas a quart, except 
in the Khasi Hills, where it is 8 annas. Countr}" spirits are 
chiefly consumed by imported coolies, and the receipts under 
this head are highest in those Districts where imported coolies 
are most numerous. The average annual revenue rose from 
2 lakhs in the period 1881-90 to 4*8 lakhs in the following 
decade ; in 1903-4 the receipts were 7-08 lakhs. The expansion 
of the revenue is due to the growth of the foreign population, 
and to greater vigilance and efficiency in the excise administra- 
tion. The hillmen and unconverted tribes and many of the 
garden coolies consume large quantities of home-made rice- 
beer, but no attempt is made to levy duty on this liquor. 

Gdnja is imported from Rajshahi District in Eastern Bengal, Ganja. 
under bond by warehouse keepers, and is issued from their 
stores, on payment of duty, to the persons who have purchased 
the right of retail vend. The revenue has expanded pari passu 
with the growth of the foreign population ; the receipts averag- 
ing 2*2 lakhs between 1881 and 1890, and 3*3 lakhs during the 
next ten years. In 1903-4 the income under this head was 
4-28 lakhs. The drug is in little favour among the Assamese, 
and the great majority of the consumers are either foreigners or 
natives of the Surma Valley. 

In comparison with other sources of revenue, the receipts Imported 
from imported liquors are inconsiderable, amounting to only 
Rs. 18,869 1903—4. The use of spirituous liquors is believed 

to be spreading among the more advanced sections of the 
native community ; but the total quantity consumed by them is 
small, and country-made liquor still holds its own among the 
mass of the drinking population. 

The incidence of total excise revenue per head of population 
was : in 1S80-1, 6 annas 4 pies ; in 1890-1, 7 annas 2 pies ; 
and in 1903-4, 8 annas 5 pies. 

The following abstract shows the average net receipts under Stamps 
the head of judicial and non-judicial stamps and income-tax, in 
thousands of rupees: — 



Average, 

18S1-90. 

Average, 

1891-1900. 

1903-4. 

Judicial stamps . 

5,17 

6,07 

7.09 

Nou-judicial stamps . 

I >97 

2.33 

2.74 

Income-tax* 

2,09 

2.73 

2,48 


* From 18S7 only. 
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There has been a considerable development in the stamp 
revenue ; and this is generally considered to be an indication of 
the prosperity of the people, as they are only too prone to 
spend their surplus resources in litigation. An increase in 
the sale of non-judicial stamps is a sign of prosperity or the 
reverse, according as a recourse to borrowing is regarded as 
the result of the extension of trade or of straitened circum- 
stances. The greater part of the income-tax is realized from the 
salaries paid to Government servants or to the managers and 
assistants on tea gardens. The incidence of the tax per head 
of population in 1903-4 was 8 pies, and the number of assessees 
per 1,000 was o*6. 

Prior to 1879, only funds expended under local control 
in Assam were certain Provincial grants, and in the Districts of 
Sylhet and Goalpara the rates levied under the Bengal Road 
Cess and Zamindari Dak Acts. These allotments were managed 
by the District Magistrate, with the assistance, in the case 
of roads and education, of special road fund and education 
committees. In 1879 a Regulation was passed, providing for 
the levy of a local rate, and the appointment of a committee in 
each District to control the expenditure on roads, primary 
education, and the District post. Three years later the District 
committees were abolished by executive order, and their place 
was taken by boards established in each subdivision, which are 
the local authorities in existence at the present day. The 
Deputy-Commissioner is chairman of the board of the head- 
quarters subdivision, and each of the other boards in the 
District is presided over by the subdivisional officer. The Local 
boards are entrusted with the maintenance of all roads within 
their jurisdiction, except a few main lines of communication, 
the provision and maintenance of staging bungalows and dis- 
pensaries, and the supervision of village sanitation and vaccina- 
tion. They are also in charge of primary education, subject to 
the general control of the Educational department, and are 
empowered to make grants-in-aid to schools of higher grade, 
subject to certain rules. For these purposes, they have placed 
at their disposal the rate which is levied under the Assam 
Local Rates Regulation of 1879, at the rate of one anna 
per rupee on the annual value of lands, as well as the surplus 
income of pounds and ferries, and some minor receipts. This 
income is in most cases supplemented by an annual grant 
from Provincial funds, the amount of which is fixed for 
a term of years. The principal heads of income and expendi- 
ture are shown in Table IX, appended to this article (p. 131). 
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The annual budgets of the boards are submitted to the Chief 
Commissioner for sanction. The estimates for all works cost- 
ing Rs. 500 or more must be approved by the Public Works 
department, and important works, requiring much professional 
skill, are made over for execution to that department. Less 
important works are entrusted to the board overseers, and 
in the tea Districts much assistance is usually rendered by 
planters in the repair of roads and bridges. 

In 1903-4 there were 19 Local boards in the Province, Constitu- 
consisting of 364 members, of whom 60 were ex officio^ 171 
nominated, and 133 elected. In Districts where the tea 
industry is of importance, a certain proportion of the members 
are planters, w’ho are elected by the planting community. 

Under a system recently introduced, the majority of the native 
members will also be elected. In 1903-4 of the members of 
the various boards, 132 were Europeans; and the existence 
of this strong European element and the comparatively small 
area entrusted to their charge imparts to the Local boards of 
Assam a degree of vitality not always found in the self- 
governing institutions of other parts of India. Some of the 
largest works constructed by them during the past ten years 
were as follows : bridge over the Disai river on the Dhodar All 
in the Jorhat subdivision, cost (in round figures) Rs. 67,000 ; 
Gauripur-Raha road in Goalpara District, cost Rs. 2,23,000; 
Sylhet-Muktapurghat road in North Sylhet subdinsion, cost 
Rs. 1,09,000 ; Sunamganj-Pagla road in Sunamganj subdivision, 
cost Rs. 1,04,000. Large sums in the aggregate have also 
been spent on the improvement and repair of the existing 
lines of communication, the construction of bridges, wells, and 
roads of less importance than those mentioned, and the main- 
tenance of charitable dispensaries. Serious failure of the 
harvest occurs so seldom in Assam that Local boards are 
hardly ever called upon to administer relief, but a small sum 
was distributed in Sylhet in 1902. 

Only fourteen urban areas in Assam are administered under Mimici- 
some form of municipal law ; and the average population of P^hes. 
each of these places at the Census of 1901 was only 6,784, 
ranging from 16,893 in Sylhet to 2,359 in Golaghat. (Bengal) 

Act III of 1884 is in force in Sylhet, Gauhati, and Dibrugarh, 
the only towns in the Province which contain more than 
10,000 inhabitants within municipal limits, and in the small 
town of Dhubri. The remainder are administered under 
(Bengal) Act V of 1876, an Act which is also in force in two 
‘stations^ and three ‘unions.^ The total strength of the 
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fourteen committees in 1903-4 was 14 1 members, of whom 
47 were elected, while 70 were nominated and 24 held office 
ex officio. Fifty of the total number were officials and thirty 
Europeans. The Deputy-Commissioner or subdivisional officer 
is chairman of the municipality at head-quarters, except in the 
case of Sylhet town, but the vice-chairmen are elected by 
the commissioners and are usually non-officials. The little 
towns in Assam are often of great extent, and include semi- 
urban and almost rural areas. Conservancy, water-supply, and 
drainage are thus difficult and expensive, and the length of the 
roads necessitates a large expenditure, especially where metal- 
ling is involved. Generally speaking, however, a reasonable 
standard of efficiency is maintained. The incidence of munici- 
pal taxation in 1903-4 was Rs. 1-4 per head ; but the towns 
receive substantial grants from Government, and the average 
income per head was more than double this amount. 

The most important public works in municipal areas are the 
water-works at Gauhati and Shillong. At Gauhati water is 
pumped from the Brahmaputra to the top of a hill, and thence 
distributed all over the town. Since these works were com- 
pleted in 1887, there has been a marked improvement in the 
health of the place. In Shillong the water of the hill streams 
is distributed in pipes over the station. 

Statistics showing the principal items of municipal income 
and expenditure will be found in Table X, appended to this 
article (p. 131). 

The Public Works department in Assam is directed by 
a Chief or Superintending Engineer, who is also Secretary to 
the Chief Commissioner, aided by an under-secretary. The 
executive staff comprises twelve Executive and Assistant 
Engineers and two temporary Engineers. Public works in 
the Lushai Hills are in charge of a District Engineer, who is 
an upper subordinate of the Public Works department, and 
works under the orders of the Superintendent of the Lushai 
Hills. The accounts of Imperial, Provincial, and Local works 
are examined and audited by an Examiner. All Provincial 
works, such as the construction and maintenance of the main 
lines of communication, and the erection and repair of all 
Government buildings of any size and importance, are directly 
under the department. As has already been explained, Loci 
works involving much engineering skill are usually made over 
to the Executive Engineer for execution, and estimates 
exceeding Rs. 500 in value are submitted for professional 
approval. 
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The principal works completed by the department prior to 
1890 were: the south trunk road from Dhubri to Sadiya, 

456 miles, completed in 1877 ; the north trunk road from 
Dhubri to North Lakhimpur, 326 miles ; metalled road from 
Gauhati to Shillong and from Shillong to Cherrapunji, 97 miles; 
road from Sylhet to Cachar, 67 miles; road from Gol^hat to 
Nichuguard, at the foot of the Naga Hills, 63 miles ; Jorhat 
State Railway, 30 miles ; and Companyganj-Therriaghat State 
Railway, 8 miles. It was originally intended to carry this line 
up the face of the hill to Cherrapunji, but the cost was found 
to be prohibitive. It was wrecked by the earthquake of 1897, 
and has since been abandoned. 

The principal works constructed since 1890 have been the Principal 
Xichuguard-Manipur road, constructed from Imperial revenues 
at a cost of 28^ lakhs; and the Companyganj-Salutikar road, 
a section 9 miles long of the line of communication between 
Sylhet and Shillong. The latter runs across the line of 
drainage of the country, and, as the rainfall in this part of 
the District is extremely heavy, its construction was attended 
with serious difficulties. The cost of the road embankment 
was Rs. 1,41,000, and of the bridges Rs. r, 37, 000; they were, 
however, seriously damaged by the earthquake and by flood, 
and have been reconstructed at a cost of Rs. 1,88,000. Con- 
siderable sums have also been spent on the Aijal-Silchar and 
Aijal-Lungleh roads, and the Maulavi Bazar-Manumukh road. 

Some of the largest bridges constructed by the Public Works 
department are those over the Krishna! and Singra rivers on 
the south trunk road, and over the Digru between Shillong 
and Gauhati. The cost of each was betw^een three-quarters 
of a lakh and a lakh of rupees. Since 1897, the resources of 
the Province have been largely devoted to the restoration of 
buildings destroyed by the earthquake. The most expensive 
have been: The Secretariat Press, cost Rs. 1,27,000; Govern- 
ment House, Shillong, cost Rs. 1,91,000 ; Sylhet Collectorate, 
cost Rs. 1,68,000 ; and Sylhet Jail, cost Rs. 1,86,000. Other im- 
portant works have been the Aijal water-works, cost Rs.’i,36,ooo ; 
and the Manipur cantonments, estimate Rs. 6,56,000. 

Assam is comprised in the Lucknow division of the Northern Army* 
Command. The military stations in 1904 were : Dibnigarh, 

KohTm^ Manipur, Sadiya, and Shillong. The total strength 
of the British and Native army stationed within the Province 
on June i, 1903, was 2,227, of whom 58 were British* 

There are volunteer corps, with head-quarters at Silchar, 
Dibrugarh, Lumding, and Shillong; their strength in 1^3 
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was 731, of whom 637 were light horse or mounted rifles. 
In the Assam Valley separate volunteer corps were originally 
started in each District, the first to be enrolled being the 
Lakhimpur corps in 1882. In 1891 the mounted infantry in 
the four upper Districts of the valley were formed into one 
corps under the designation of the Assam Valley Mounted 
Rifles, and five years later were converted into a body of 
Light Horse, which in 1903-4 had an efficient strength of 349. 
A volunteer corps was started in Sylhet in 1880 and in Cachar 
in 1883, and the two were subsequently amalgamated into the 
Surma Valley Light Horse, which in 1903-4 had an efficient 
strength of 270. 

The police force of the Province consists of civil police, 
rural police or village chaukiddrs^ and military police. Under 
native rule there seems to have been no police administration, 
as we understand the term, and even in 1853 the total force 
employed in the Assam Valley was only 547 men. The 
numbers were, however, rapidly increased; and in 1874, when 
Assam was separated from Bengal, the civil police consisted of 
3,452 men. The development of the military police rendered 
it possible to reduce the other arm of the force, which in 1903 
consisted of 384 officers and 2,289 men, showing one police- 
man engaged on the prevention and detection of crime to 
every 20 square miles and every 2,185 persons. The corre- 
sponding figures for rural police in the three Districts in 
which alone they are employed were 2 and 458 respectively. 
The present sanctioned scale of superior officers is 6 District 
Superintendents and ii Assistant Superintendents. Under the 
revised scale there will be 10 of the former and 5 of the latter. 

For ordinary constables strong young men between 18 and 
25, who are able to read and write, are selected as recruits. 
If required for the armed police, the selection is generally 
restricted to up-countrymen or members of the aboriginal 
tribes. Appointments to the grade of sub-inspector are occa- 
sionally made from the rank and file of the force, but the 
usual procedure is to select probationers from the list of 
approved candidates, who are drawn from a superior social 
position. Head constables and constables are trained by their 
immediate superiors; probationary sub-inspectors are placed 
under the orders of a selected inspector, and are not confirmed 
until a satisfactory report has been received of their conduct 
and capacity. The rural policeman is required to report all 
serious crime to the officer in charge of the police station 
within which his village is situated, to arrest persons com- 
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mitring such crimes in his presence, to collect vital statistics, 
to observe the movement of bad characters, and generally to 
inform his official superiors of anything likely to affect the 
peace and good administration of the District Rural police 
are not employed in Assam proper, as there is little serious 
crime in that portion of the Province, and the gaonbura^ or 
village elder, gives such assistance as is necessary. Educated 
natives used formerly to object to taking service in the depart- 
ment The position and the moral tone of the police have, 
however, been improved of recent years, and the competition 
for ministerial appointments is now so keen that young men 
of good family are glad to accept nominations to the sub- 
inspector grade. The pay of the ordinary constable is not, 
however, sufficient to attract or retain a good class of recruit, 
and the readiness with which the men resign is a serious 
obstacle to the efficient management of the force. 

A system of anthropometry was introduced into Assam in 
1893, but was superseded in 1898 by the system of identifica- 
tion from finger-prints. The civil police are at present armed 
with smooth-bore Snider carbines, but bored-out Martini- 
Henry rifles will shortly be issued in their place. The strength 
of the civil and military police force is shown in detail in 
Table XI (p. 132). The average number of criminal charges 
dealt with by the police during the five years ending 1901 may 
be classified as follows : Investigated, 9,971 ; tried in court, 

5,251 ; ending in acquittal or discharge, 993; endmg in con- 
viction, 4,052, 

Prior to 1878, there were three separate bodies of quasi- Military 
military police in the Naga and G^o Hills and in the Surma 
Valley; but in 1878 the frontier police were formed into a 
separate force, and detachments stationed in each District. 

In 1882 the Assam Militar}^ Police Regulation came into opera- 
tion; and in 1903 the force consisted of five battalions, with 
a strength of 2,870 officers and men. The head-quarters of 
the battalions are at Aijal in the Lushai Hills, Silchar, Kohmia 
in the Naga Hills, Tura in the Garo Hills, and Dibrugarh ; 
but during the cold season the military police hold thirty-six 
outposts, the majority of which are intended to keep in check 
the hill tribes on the frontier. The force has recently been 
rearmed with Martini-Henry rifles, and the officers command- 
ing the four battalions at Silchar, Aijal, Kohima, and Dibrugarh 
are all military men. The military police form a valuable 
fighting force, and have taken part in the Manipur, Lushai, 

Abor, Apa Tanang, and Mishmi expeditions, where they served 
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with credit. Railway police are employed only on the Assam- 
Bengal Railway and the Jorhat State Railway. The total 
strength on these two lines consists of 3 ofScers and 51 head- 
constables and men. 

The jails at Shillong and at the head-quarters of six plains 
Districts are District jails, as distinguished from the subsidiary 
jails at all the plains subdivisions except Hailakandi and 
Barpeta, and at Dhubri, Nowgong, Kohima, Tura, and Aijal 
Of the former class there were 7 in 1903, of the latter 17. 
The largest jails are those at Sylhet, which had a daily average 
population of 414; Tezpur, daily average 210 ; Gauhati, daily 
average 249; and Dibrugarh, daily average no. European 
prisoners can be confined in these jails, provided that the 
term of imprisonment does not exceed one month. Prisoners 
are not, as a rule, confined for more than six months in 
subsidiary jails, and convicts sentenced for longer terms are 
generally transferred to a District jail. The jail mortality has 
usually been high in the Assam Valley, but in this respect it 
has not differed from that which prevails in the Province as 
a whole. The most prevalent diseases are dysentery, diarrhoea, 
and fever, and there are occasional outbreaks of cholera. The 
jail industries are not of great importance. They include the 
making of cane and basket-work furniture, the weaving of 
prison clothing and rough cloth, rice-husking, pressing of 
mustard oil, and gardening. At one time prisoners were 
largely employed on extra-mural labour ; but this system has 
been, to a great extent, abandoned of recent years, as it tends to 
a relaxation of discipline. The larger jails are in charge of the 
civil medical officers of the Districts in which they are situated. 
The chief statistics with regard to the jails of the Province are 
shown in Table XII, appended to this article (p. 132). 

Under native rule very little attention was paid to educa- 
tion, and it is said that in 1838 there were barely thirty edu- 
cated people in the District of Nowgong^. The Province was 
subsequently incorporated in the charge of an Inspector, 
Mr. Robinson, who in 1841 reported® that the state of educa- 
tion in the Brahmaputra Valley was ‘deplorable in the extreme,’ 
while fifteen years later he calculated that in the whole of his 
division, which included several Districts of Bengal, there were 
only 13,300 boys under tuition out of 1,262,000 children of 

^ Report on the Province 0/ Assam, by A. J. Moffatt Mills, p. 26 (Calcutta, 

1854)* 

® A Descriptive Account of Assam, by W. Robinson, p. 277 (Calcutta, 
1841). 
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school-going age. By 1856 English schools had been estab- 
lished at Sylhet and Gauhto, 7 Anglo-vernacular schools in 
Sylhet, all of which were closed in the following year, 3 in 
Cachar, and one in Goalpara, and a Government vernacular 
school at the head-quarters of each of the five Districts of 
Assam proper. In the Brahmaputra Valley these were supple- 
mented by schools in the villages, which had nearly 4,000 
pupils, though the system of tuition w’as far from satisfactory ; 
but even as late as 1868 less than 1,500 children were under 
instruction in the Surma Valley though the total population 
must have been about two millions. The earliest year for 
which it is possible to obtain statistics for the Province as a 
whole is 1S75. By that time the system initiated by Sir George 
Campbell of encouraging indigenous institutions by the offer 
of grants-in-aid had begun to take effect, and the number of 
schools had risen to 1,193 of scholars to 30,000. In 
1903-4, 3,232 educational institutions existed, and 106,000 
persons were under instruction. The department is now under 
the control of a Director of Public Instruction, an officer 
recruited from England, who is assisted by a staff of Inspectors, 
Deputy-Inspectors, and Sub-Inspectors of Schools. 

After the closing of college classes at Gauhati in 1876 the College 
Province was without any form of University education, and to education, 
meet this defect thirty-six scholarships for sums varying from 
Rs. 25 to Rs. 10 a month were allotted to boys who passed 
the Entrance examination with most credit. These scholarships 
were tenable for two years at any of the affiliated colleges in 
Bengal, and were extended for a further penod if the holders 
passed the First Arts Examination satisfactorily. In 1892 the 
Murari Chand second-grade unaided college was opened at 
Sylhet. It was founded and is maintained by a zaminddr of 
that District, Raja Girish Chandra Roy, and teaches up to the 
First Arts standard, the full college course occuppng two 
years. In 1901 a Government second-grade college, called 
the Cotton College, was opened at Gauhati. The buildings 
have been designed on liberal lines, and include an excellent 
library and laboratory, and separate hostels for Hindus and 
Muhammadans. During the twelve years ending 1900 the 
degree of B.A. of the Calcutta University was obtained by 
68 natives of the Surma Valley, 29 of the Brahmaputra Valley, 
and 2 of the Hill Districts, In the same period 21 persons 
educated in Assam obtained the M.A. degree. 

^ FrincipaZ Heads of the History and Statistics of the Dacca Dimston^ 
pp. 326 and 365 (Calcutta, 186S). 
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Secondary Secondary education is imparted in high and middle schools, 

education* again subdivided into middle English and middle 

vernacular. High schools are those institutions which are 
recognized by the Calcutta University as capable of affording 
suitable preparation for the Entrance examination. The boys 
are taught from the earliest stage of their education up to the 
Entrance course as prescribed by the University of Calcutta, 
but may leave school without completing the course. Till 
recently English was taught in all the classes. The younger 
boys no longer learn that language, but the standard of instruc- 
tion is higher than that prevailing in lower secondary (middle) 
schools. English is the medium of instruction in the first four 
classes of high schools; in the lower classes and in other 
schools the vernacular is employed. In 1903-4, 10 high schools 
in the Province were under Government management, 9 were 
aided — that is to say, institutions under private management 
towards which Government makes a fixed contribution — and 
7 were unaided. The course of instruction at middle English 
and middle vernacular schools is the same, with the exception 
that English is taught in the former and not in the latter. 
The following are the subjects taught in the middle vernacular 
course ; Bengali or Assamese, comprising literature, grammar 
and composition, history of India, geography, arithmetic, 
Euclid (Book I), mensuration of plane surfaces and surveying, 
and elementary natural and sanitary science. In 1903-4 there 
were 75 middle English and 42 middle vernacular schools for 
boys. Of the middle schools, 78 were under private manage- 
ment, but received grants from Government or Local and 
municipal funds ; 18 were entirely unaided. Grants are made 
only to those schools which meet a recognized want, and are 
likely to be properly maintained ; and they do not, as a rule, 
exceed the amount provided from fees and other sources. 
Three per cent, of the male population of school-going age 
were under secondary instruction in 1903-4. 

Primary Primary education is again divided into upper and lower; 

edncatioD. proportion of boys in upper primary schools is less 

than 5 per cent, of the total number, and this class of school 
is slowly dying out. The course of study in lower primary 
schools includes reading, writing, dictation, simple arithmetic, 
and the geography of Assam; but in 1903-4, 60 per cent, 
of the pupils were classed as illiterate, as they were unable to 
read and write. In upper primary schools the course is some- 
what more advanced, including part of the first book of Euclid, 
mensuration, and a little history. Primary schools are usually 
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managed by local boards or municipalities, and very few are 
managed by Government. The standard of instruction given 
still leaves much to be desired, but efforts have recently been 
made to improve it, by raising the rates of pay given to the 
masters. Fixed pay is now awarded at average rates of Rs. 8 
a month for certificated and Rs. 5 for uncertificated teachers, 
supplemented by capitation grants at rates ranging from 3 annas 
to 6 annas for pupils in the three highest classes. Under the 
system formerly in force rewards were granted on the results 
of examinations, and there was thus some risk that the master 
might concentrate his attention on his brighter pupils and 
neglect the more backward scholars. These examinations have 
in consequence been abolished, except in so far as they are 
required for the grant of scholarships. Seventeen per cent, of 
the boys of school-going age were under primary instruction in 
1903--4. The largest proportion of boys of school-going age 
attending school is found in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, 'where 
in 1903-4 it was 33 per cent. Kamrup (29 per cent.) had 
the highest proportion in the plains, but in Darrang and 
Lakhimpur it was less than 17 per cent. 

Altogether, 1 50 girls’ schools were maintained in the Province Female 
in 1903-4, the proportion of girls actually under instruction to 
those of school-going age being 15 per r,ooo, as compared 
with 12 and 5 in 1S91 and iSSi. The majority of the schools 
are of the lower primary class, and under the management of 
the local boards; but in the Khasi Hills there is a good 
secondary school maintained by the Welsh Mission, and the 
success that has attended their efforts can be judged from 
the fact that 34 per 1,000 of the female population of the 
District were returned in 1901 as literate, as compared with 
4 per 1,000 in the Province as a whole. Elsewhere, the 
children are withdrawn from school before they have time to 
make much progress^ and the condition of female education 
cannot be considered satisfactory. The subjects taught include 
sewing, in addition to those prescribed for the ordinary lower 
primary course. In the Kh^i and Jaintia Hills 15 per cent 
of the girls of school-going age attended school in 1903-4; but 
in the plains no District had a larger proportion than Goalpara, 
and there it was cmly i per cent. 

The only forms of special schools in the Province are those Special 
for training teachers, a medical and an engineering school, and schools, 
law classes. Only two training schools are now maintained, 
but arrangements have been made to train teachers at selected 
secondary schools. A medical school was established at 
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Dibrugarh in 1900 with the help of a legacy left by the late 
Brigade-Surgeon Berry-White. It is maintained by Govern- 
ment, and teaches up to the civil Hospital Assistant standard, 
the course occupying four years. There were loi students on 
its rolls in 1903-4. An engineering school at Dibrugarh was 
maintained from the proceeds of a fund left by the late 
Mr. Williamson, a tea planter of Sibsagar District. This 
school taught up to the sub-overseer standard ; but its working 
was not satisfactory, and it was recently closed, the funds thus 
set free being devoted to the establishment of scholarships 
tenable at an efficient engineering college elsewhere. Law 
classes are held at Gauhati, Sibsagar, Sylhet, and Silchar. 
European The only educational institution for European and Eurasian 
education, children in the Province is the middle school at Shillong. It 
was opened in 1881, closed after the earthquake of 1897, which 
destroyed the building, and reopened three years later. The 
number of pupils on the rolls in 1903—4 was 29. 

Muham- Muhammadans are not as alive to the advantages of educa- 
SucSion. Hindus, and in 1901 the proportion of literate persons 

among them was less than half that prevailing among the 
Hindus. This is partly due to the fact that the immense 
majority of the upper and middle classes are Hindus, Islam 
having obtained most of its converts in Assam from the lower 
Hindu castes. The proportion of Muhammadans in high 
schools is barely a third of that of Hindus, and in middle and 
primary schools it is little over one-half. Special consideration 
is given to the claims of educated Muhammadans when 
making appointments to Government service, and efforts have 
been made to improve the character of instruction in their 
private schools. 

General The proportion of children under instruction to those of 
tionS* school-going age has risen from 57 per 1,000 in 1880-1 to 
results. 9^ 1890-1, and to 121 in 1903-4. According to the 

Census of 1901, 36 persons per 1,000 were able to read and 
write. Education has made most progress in the Surma 
Valley; and in the Cachar plains 91 and in Sylhet 81 out of 
every r,ooo males were classed as literate. In the valley of the 
Brahmaputra the ratio varied from 68 in Kamrup to 49 in 
Goalpara. The proportion in the Hill Districts was 50, but 
this high rate is partly due to the presence of a considerable 
foreign literate population in the hills. Except among the 
Khasis, the number of women who could read and write was 
inconsiderable. The best-educated sections of the community 
are the higher Hindu castes, such as the Brahman, Kayasth, 
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Ganak, and Baidya. A considerable proportion of native 
Christians and Shahas are also literate ; but few of the aboriginal 
tribes, except the Khasis, Garos, and Lushais, have mastered 
even the elements, though schools have in many cases been 
opened for their special benefit. The fees charged cannot be 
considered prohibitive. In the upper classes of high schools 
boys pay from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 a month, but education in lower 
primar}^ schools is free, though presents are sometimes made 
to the teachers. 

The following table classifies according to sources the Educa- 
direct expenditure incurred on various grades of schools in 
1903-4 •— 


I Expenditure on institutions maintained or aided by public 
' funds in 1903-4 from 



Pro\!ndal 

revenues. 

District 
and munt- 
opal funds 

Fees. 

Other 

sources 

Total. 

_ 

Arts colleges 

Rs. 

8,496 

Rs. 

Rs. 

6,604 

Rs. 

3,464 

Rs. 1 
18 , 5^4 

Training and special 
schools . 

28,560 

1 5,714 

5,159 

9,73s 

i 49,371 

Secondary boys’schools 

37,983 

33,273 

1,32,108 

36,881 1 

i 2,40,345 

Primary 603^3’ schools . 

1*5,535 

2,14,015 

30,222 , 

00,883 1 

3 , 11,^45 

Girls* schools . 

4,604 1 

10,96s 

1,135 

S.797 1 

22,504 

Total 1 

96,16s 

53,970 , 

1,65,228 

1,16,763 1 

6,42,129 j 


In 1903-4 the number of newspapers published in Assam News- 
was 9, of which 3 were in English, 2 in Bengali, one in 
Assamese, and 3 in Khasi. None of these papers was 
issued oftener than once a w^eek, and not one had as many as 
1,200 subscribers, the average circulation being about 750. 

Only nine books were published in 1903-4, most of which 
were small treatises of an educational character or works on 
religious subjects. 

There is no large medical institution in the Province, but Medical 
135 dispensaries are maintained, of which 35 have accommo- 
dation for in-patients. The largest hospitals are those at 
Dibrugarh {98 beds), Dhubri (37 beds), Tezpur (40 beds), 
and Nowgong (38 beds). One of these institutions has been 
opened at the head-quartere of each District and subdivision, 
and of recent years there has been a large increase in the 
number of rural or village dispensaries. The marked develop- 
ment in the number of dispensaries and in the extent to which 
they have been used by the people during the last tvrenty-three 
years is shown in the following table : — 
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1881. 

1891. 

1901 

190^ 

1 Number of civil hospitals and dis- 
1 pensaries 

-25 

74 

125 

127 

1 Average daily number of — 

' {a) In-patients 

i6i 

212 

361 

374 

(JS) Out-patients 

44S 

1.490 

3.460 

3,829 

Income from — 

(^) Government . . Rs 

16,105 

35.237 

75.371 

81,788 

(^) Local and municipal 

funds . . . ks. 

8.593 

52,278 

94,964 

94»259 

(r) Fees, endowments, and 
other sources . . Rs. 

iS.oojr 

51.562 

85,257 

81,511 

Expenditure on — 

icC) Establishment . . Rs. 

18,026 

45.054 

84,475 

96,069 

(3) Medicines, diet, buildings, 

&c. .... Rs. 

i 

19.516 

92,020 

1,67,539 

1.11,675 


Between i88i and 1901 the population of the Province 
increased by 1 9 per cent. ; but the number of cases treated in 
1903 was nearly sixteen times the number in 1881, and more 
than eight operations were performed for every one carried out 
in the earlier year. The mass of the people in the Assam 
Valley are, however, still indifferent to the advantages to be 
obtained from European methods. The majority of cases 
treated at the dispensaries are of a very simple character, and 
the operations performed are for the most part unimportant. 

A leper asylum has recently been opened at Sylhet. The 
total number of lepers treated in 1 903 was 48. 

There is a lunatic asylum at Tezpur, to which insane persons 
are sent from the Hill Districts and the Assam Valley. Lunatics 
from the Surma Valley are sent to the Dacca asylum. 

The chief statistics of the Tezpur lunatic asylum are shown 
in the following table ; — 



i8Sr 

1891 . 

1901. 

1903 * 

Average daily number of — 






{a) Criminal lunatics 


18 

30 

37 

54 

(3) Other lunatics 

. 

34 

90 

83 

lOl 

Income from — 






(ff) Government 

Rs. 

7.454 

3,729 

12 761 

14,987 

(3) Fees and other sources 

Rs, 

600 

*50 

1.672 

686 

Expenditure on — 






(a) Establishment 

Rs. 

3,786 

3,973 

4.499 

5,265 

(3) Diet, buildings, &c. . 

Rs. 

4,268 

5,564 

8,922 

10,479 


During the ten years ending 1901 there were 350 admissions. 
In 232 cases the cause of insanity was unknown ; in 45 cases 
gdnja was said to have been the predisposing cause, in 16 
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epilepsy, in 12 fever, in 10 spirit-drinking, in 2 heredit}’, and in 
9 opium. 

Inoculation is still practised in several parts of the Province. Vaccina- 
The virus is obtained from persons whose small-pox eruptions 
are about eight days old, and after it has been diluted with 
water it is applied to small incisions which have been made in 
the arm of the patient An attack of small-pox supervenes, and 
if the patient recovers his chances of contracting the disease in 
the ordinary way are very slight. Unfortunately, in many 
cases the person inoculated dies, and under any circumstances 
he is a dangerous source of infection to his neighbours. In- 
oculators seldom take seivice in the vaccination department, 
though preference is given to them before other candidates. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the larger towns, which 
in 1901 had a total population of 79,845 ; but, except among 
the Mahapurushias, a some'what bigoted sect of Vaishnavas, 

’whose head-quarters are at Barpeta in Kamrup, its advantages 
are generally recognized. In 1903 the number of vaccinators 
employed was 263. Further information is given in the 
folloTving table: — 


1 iSSo-r. 

iSgo-i. ‘ iQoo-i. *903-4. 1 

Popnlation among whom ^ 
vaccination was carried on - * 

Number of successful opera- i 
tions , . . . , 21,170 

Ratio per 1,000 of popula- 
tion . . . . . ^ 

Total expenditure on vacci- | 
nation , . . Rs. j * 

Cost per snccessful case Rs. | 

5-422445' 6,126.343 6,126.343! 

i i ! 

161,157 257,336 371,295' 

! ' 
2/ . 42 , 44 1 

j ' 

15,841-0-0 22,833-0-0 t 24,381-0-0 J 

0-1-9 0-1-8 j 0-1-9 ' 


* Information not available. 


The system of selling pice packets of quinine at post offices Sale of 
W'as first brought into full working in 1896. In that 
67,000 packets were sold through the agency of the postal 
department, and 33,000 by missionaries in the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills. In 1903-4 the number of packets sold was 
105,000 ; but in 1898, which was a very unhealthy year, more 
than double this quantity was disposed of. 

The sanitation of rural areas is in a condition far from satis- Rural sani- 
factory. There are no conservancy arrangements, and the^^^^- 
water-supply is usually drawn from sluggish rivers and tanks 
exposed to every form of pollution, or from shallow’’ w^ells. 

A considerable number of masonry wells have been con- 
structed at central sites by the local authorities, but unfor- 
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tunately the Assamese often decline to use them. In 1896 
a system of sanitary inspection books was inaugurated in no 
* villages, but it is doubtful whether any practical advantages 
have accrued. In the hills the villages are, as a rule, built 
on sites which are fairly free from jungle, and, though often 
very dirty, are exposed to the purifying influences of the sun 
and air. 

Surveys. The following account of the surveys of the Province is 
taken from the General Administration Report for 1902-3 : — 

‘The professional revenue survey of the plains Districts of 
the Province was undertaken while these Districts formed part 
of Bengal, and was brought to a conclusion shortly after the 
formation of the Chief Commissionership. In this survey 
village boundaries, where they existed, and the boundaries of 
certain tea grants and revenue-free estates, as well as the 
geographical and topographical features of the country, were 
mapped, usually on the scale of 4 inches to a mile; but, except 
in the Jaintia Parganas and Cachar, no field survey was made, 
and the results were of little practical use for revenue purposes. 
In the permanently settled portion of Sylhet, the survey was 
preceded in the years 1859-65 by a demarcation of the boun- 
daries of villages and estates by non-professional agency, in 
the course of which maps of the estates were prepared by chain 
and compass on the scale of 16 inches to a mile ; and these 
maps, inaccurate though they are in many respects, afford the 
most recent record of the boundaries of estates in that area. 
A cadastral survey, based on a regular professional traverse of 
the portions of the Assam Valley where most cultivation was 
to be found, was commenced in 1883 and completed in 1893, 
and similar cadastral surveys of the ryotwdri portions of Sylhet 
and Cachar have been effected for resettlement purposes in 
subsequent years. The field maps of these surveys are on the 
scale of 16 inches to a mile. While the cadastral survey of 
a portion of the Assam Valley Districts was in progress, the 
opportunity was taken to train the local mandals in surveying 
with the plane table ; and after the professional party had left 
the valley, certain additional areas w^ere surveyed cadastrally 
by local agency on the basis of plane-table traverses in succes- 
sive years. It was subsequently decided that all such extension 
surveys should be made on the basis of theodolite traverses ; 
and since 1899 a permanent professional survey detachment 
has been maintained in the Province, which is charged with 
the duty of preparing traverses for further cadastral survey 
which the extension of cultivation may necessitate, as well as 
with^ correcting and bringing up to date the topographical 
details in the standard District maps, and with minor survey 
operations undertaken in the Province which require pro- 
fessional skill. Wherever an area has been brought under 
cadastral survey, arrangements have been made for having the 
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maps and other records kept up to date as far as possible, and 
the permanent marks looked after b\’ the agency of mandals in 
the Brahmaputra \'alley and paiwdris in the Surma Valley, 

The Garo, Khasi and Jaintia, and NSga Hills, and a portion of 
the Lushai Hills have been surveyed by the Topographical 
Branch of the Imperial Sur\*ey Department.’ 

A full bibliography of \ratings dealing with Assam will be Biblio- 
found in the Report on the Progress of Historical Research in 
Assam (Shillong, 1897). Other authorities which may be 
consulted are — W. Robinson : A Descriptive Account of Assam 
(Calcutta, 1841) ; Principal Heads of the History and Statistics 
of the Dacca Division (Calcutta, 1868). — A. J. Moffatt Mills : 
Report on the Province of Assam (Calcutta, 1854). — Sir W. W. 
Hunter: A Statistical Account of Assam (1879). — J. M*Cosh : 
Topography of Assam (Calcutta, 1837). — Colonel Dalton : The 
Ethnology of Bengal 1872). — A. ^Mackenzie : History 

of the Relations of the Government tviih the Hill Tribes of the 
North-East Fro^itier of Bengal (Calcutta, 1884). — R. B. 
Pemberton : Report on the Eastern Frontier of British India 
(Calcutta, 1835). — Census Reports of Assam, 1881, 1891, and 
igor. — Introduction to the Land Revenue Manual, Assam 
(Calcutta, 1896). — An Account of the Province of Assam and 
its Administration (Shillong, 1903). — Various papers in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, more particularly 
voL xli, Part i, ‘ Assam in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries,’ by H. Blochmann ; and vol. Ixii, Part i, No. 4. — 

E. A. Gait: The Koch Kings of Kdmarupa (Shillong, 1895); 

A History of Assam (Calcutta, 1906). A series of District 
Gazetteers by B. C. Allen has recently been published 
(Calcutta, 1906-7). 
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' At Phttbri the figures for October to December ure for twenty-four years, 




TABLE IIL Distribution of Population, Assam, 1901 
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TABLE IV 

Statistics of Agriculture in the Assam Valley Division, 

EXCLUDING THE PERMANENTLY SETTLED ESTATES 

IN Goalpara 


(In square miles) 



Average for 
seven years 
ending 
1899-90 

Average for 
ten years 
ending 
1899-igoo. 

1900-'!. 

1903-4. 

Current fallow 

SIS 

916 

1,227 

1,236 

Unsettled waste 


12.749 

14,651 

15,066 

Rice .... 

1,819 

2,012 

1*930 

2,157 

Other food-grains, includ- 
ing pulses 

87 

104 

102 

116 

Oilseeds .... 

24T 

257 

193 

253 

Sugar-cane 


27 

28 

30 

Tea . 

178 

249 

320 

320 

Miscellaneous . 

308 

373 

343 

313 

Total area cropped 

2,662 

3,022 

2,916 

3,188 

Area double cropped 

274 

281 

210 

283 

Net area cropped 

2,388 

3.741 

2,706 

2,905 


* Figures not available. 


TABLE V 

Prices of Food-grains, &c., Assam 


(In seers per rupee) 





Average for ten 

Average 
for the 

Selected 

staples. 


Selected centres 


years ending 




1880. 

1890. 

igoo. 

year 1903. 


f 

Cachar 


19 

17 

12 

15 

Common rice . 


Sylhet . 

Kamrup 


21 

16 

20 

17 

13 

13 

14 

13 



Lakhimpur 


II 

13 

II 

10 



Cachar 


10* 

10 

8 

8 

Wheat . . - 


Sylhet . 


12 

12 

I2t 



Kami up 


^5 

14 

8 

8 



Lakhimpur , 


9 

9 

7 

8 


r 

Cachar 


13 

14**' 

II 

12 

Gram . . - 

1 

Sylhet . 


15 


II 

13 

1 

Kamrup 


TO 

13 

II 

12 


[ 

Lakhimpur . 


9 

12* 

10 

II 

I 


Cachar 


8 

10 

9 

12 

Salt . . - 


Sylhet , 


9 

II 

10 

12 


Kamrup 


8 

10 

10 

II 


k. 

Lakhimpur . 


6 

9 

8 

9 


* Averagfe for mne years. 

t Figures for one year only; ten years' figures not available. 
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TABLE VI 

Rail and River-borne Trade of Assam with 
OTHER Provinces 


(In thousands of rupees) 


Art cles. 




1900-1 

1903-4 

Im/or/Sf Foi eign ^nd In lian goods. 
Cotton twist and vam . 


9-55 

9,oS 

9.0S 

,, piece-goods 



86.77 

86,66 

89,56 

Gram and pulse - 



9.72 

13,84 

14,25 f 

Metals 



27,14 

39,68 

28,83 

Oils, kerosene 



9-39 

11,71 

10,38 

„ others . 



12,17 

21,41 

14,09 

Rice (husked) 


. 

6,15 

38,41 

19,87 

Salt . 


. 

20,55 

20,63 

14,45 

Sugar 

Tobacco 



19,24 

8,84 

22,14 

I 3>97 

28,10 

I2,6r 

All other articles . 


• 

61,58 

1,25,50 

I, . 31.63 


Total 

2,71,10 

4,03,05 

3,72,90 

Exports. 

Rubber 



i 

3.63 

3,S2 

i,tS 

Coal and coke 



io,fS 

9,60 

3 ^ 5,49 

Cotton, raw. 



1^52 , 

3,31 

3,*4 

Hides and skins 



2,17 

: 5,^5 

9,33 

Jute 



S ,52 

^5,10 

17,99 

Lac .... 



1.13 

L 99 

4,92 

Oilseeds 



36,08 

25,90 

35,51 

Oranges 



2,30 

1,21 

13,58 

Rice (unhusked) . 



32,74 

31,36 

42,1s 

Stone and lime 



6,83 

6,51 

2,91 

Tea .... 



3 , 39,74 

4,46,66 ! 

5,51,81 

Wood , , . . 



,,, 

14,99 

16,57 

All other articles 



38,24 

68,75 

51,00 


Total 

4,83,48 

! 6,34,65 ! 

7,65,60 
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TABLE VIA 

Foreign Land Trade of Assam 


(In thousands of rupees) 


Articles. 

1890-1. 

igoo-x. 

1903-4. 

Imports, 




Blankets ..... 

8 

5 

7 

Horses and ponies 

23 

15 

85 

Rubber ..... 

1,00 

1,82 

i.ST’ 

Spices 

4 

6 

12 

Wax .... 

6 

ri 

27 

All other articles 

23 

26 

1,30 

Total 

1,64 

2,45 

4,iS 

Exports, 




Cotton twist and yarn . 

2 

4 

9 

„ piece-goods 

2 

9 

8 

Opium ..... 

7 



Rice (husked) .... 

10 

7 

4 

Salt ...... 

3 

4 

3 

Silk 

19 

36 

56 

All other articled .... 

17 

17 

34 

Total 

60 

1 

77 

1,14 


Notb.— T his table does not include trade with Manipur or Hill Tippera. 
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TABLE VII 

Statistics of Criminal and Civil Justice in the Plains 
Districts of Assam 

Criminal Justice 



Aterage 
tor ten 
years 
ending 
iSgo. 

Average 
for ten 
>ears 
ending 
1900 

X901. 

1903. 

Percent- 
age of 
convic- 
tions in 

1903- 

Nu mber of persons tried — 
(aj For olfences against 
person and property 
(d) For other offences 
against the Indian 
Penal Code . 

9,610 

10,807 

11,273 

11.S73 

S7 

i 

3)S5I I 

3.821 

3.589 

3.3*7 

55 

(r) For offences against ; 
Special and Local : 
Laws . 

1 

4,616 1 

7,762 

6,654 

7.343 

63 

Total 



ai,5i6 

22,243 

48 


Civil Justice 



Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 
iS<^. 

A\erage 
for ten 
jears 
ending 
1900. 

1901. 


Suits for money or movable 
property .... 
Title and other suits 

Rent suits « • • . 

30,409 

2,514 

1,973 

19,533 

3,577 

3,811 

20,684 

3,220 

4.966 

21,121 

4.076 

4.836 

Total 

24>^95 

26,920 

28,870 

30,033 




K 
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TABLE VIII, Sources of Provincial Revenue, Assam 

(In thousands of rupees) 



Average for ten 
years ending 
March 31, 1890 

Average for ten 
■vears ending 
March 31, 1900 

Year ending 
Maich 31, 1901. 

Year ending 
March 31, 1904 


Total amount 
raised (Imperial. 
Provincial, and 
Local). 

Amount credited 
to Provincial 
revenues. 

Total amount 
raised (Imperial, 
Proiinciai, and 
Local) 

Amount ci edited 
to Pi ovincial 
re\enues 

Total amount 
raised (Imperial, 
Piovincial, and 

Local) 

Amount credited 

to Provincial 

re\ enues 

Tot.Tl amount 

raist d (Imperial, 

Pioimciai, and 

Local) 

Amount credited 
to Prov incial 
rev enues 

Land revenue . 
Stamps . 

Excise 

Assessed taxes . 
Forests . 
Registration 
Other sources . 

n35 

21,16 

2,18* 

*.5ot 

34 

10,44 

*4, 06 

10,86 

1,09 

1.25t 

20 

5i33 

56.13 

8,62 
27, t7 
2,76 

4,i8 

48 

13.4* 

43.37 

6,47 

6.79 

1.38 

2.09 

24 

5.64 

62,15 

9.47 

29,34 

2,98 
5 50 

56 

28,01 

46,75 

7.10 

7.33 

1,49 

2.75 

28 

5734 

63,68 

9.87 

30,24 

2,48 

6,76 

70 

37,79 

67,51 

7,41 

7,56 

l,-i4 

3,38 

35 

5»57 

Total 










* The average is for three years. t The a\ crage is for eight years. 


TABLE VIII A 

Principal Heads of Provincial Expenditure, Assam 

(m thousands of rupees) 



Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 
March 31, 
x89a 

Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 
March 31, 
1900. 

Y^ar 
ending 
March 31, 
1901. 

Year 
ending 
March 31, 
1904. 

Opening balance 

8,37 

11,13 

5.40 

16,09 

Charges in respect of collec- 
tion (principally land 





revenue and forests) 

8,82 

11,71 

12,09 

13,05 

Salaries and expenses of Civil 
Departments : — 

(a:) General administra- 


2,68 

tion 

1,93 

2,94 

3,38 

(b) Law and justice 

6,15 

6,81 

7,52 

8,77 

\cS Police . , 

9,01 

1,60 

13,91 

i 6,3S 

15,05 

(d) Education 

1,92 

2,08 

2,65 

{e) Medical. 


2,13 

2,68 

3,20 

(/) Other heads . 

98 

2,63 

3,01 

2,82 

Pensions and miscellaneous 




civil charges , 

L35 

2,41 

2,59 

3‘3i 

Public works 

6,40 

17,47 

1 18,81 

24,85 

Other charges and adjust- 

4,8 1 

3.84 

ments . » . . 

7.01 

4,53 

Total expenditure 

44»42 

66,48 

71,91 

81,61 

Closing balance 

9.28 

10,44 

4,53 

27,50 
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TABLE IX 

Income ani> Expenditure of Local Boards in Assam 



Inc43me from--^ 
Provincial rates 
Public works 
Pounds 
Ferries , 
Contributions 
Other sources 


A'verag'c 
for ten years 
1899-1900. 

*900-1. 

1 

1903-4. 

Rs. 

6,14,59s 

6,889 

6 i »459 

i,c> 4>474 

2,32,323 

67,846 

Rs. 

6 , 44,921 

1,382 

69,201 

1,00,102 

2,43^299 

68,649 

Rs. 

2,583 

75.98; 

1,04, 139 

3 ,. 39 ,”S 

1,17,613 


Total income 


Expenditure on — ► 

Refunds . * * 

Post office 

General administration 
Fducarion , 

Medical . • * 

Public works • • 

Other heads • » 


TABLE X 

Income and Expenditure of Municipalities in Assam 


3,974 

41,336 

2,784 

i,S6,i86 

71,000 

6,82,681 

83.705 

3,207 

43,065 

2,793 

3,15.523 

97,319 

7,82,248 

79,275 

10,71,666 

^ 3 , 33>329 




Income from — 

Taxes on houses and lands • 

Other taxes - . • • , 

Rents 

Grants from Government and Local 
Boards . - - - . 

Other sources • • • . 

Total income 

Expendiittre cm . — 

Administration and collection of 
taxes . • • • , 

Public safety . , , , 

Water-supply and drainage - 
(ufl Capital » ^ p ) 

Ifi) Maintenance , , { 

Conservancy * • • . 

Hospitals and dispensaries • 
Public works . , , • 

Education 

Other heads * ♦ . . 

Total expenditure 


Average 
for ten ^ea^s 

1900-X. 

1903-4. 

1S99-1900 



Rs 

Rs. 

Rs. 

41,915 

44,411 

56,179 

53,366 

66,817 

66,531 

5,724 

7,132 

6,155 

40,031 

67,953 

69.147 

56,806 

59,575 

67.941 

1,97,842 

2,45,888 

2.65,953 ' 

17,240 ' 

18,404 

18,860 

6,954 

10,400 

11,453 

31,548 

25.555 

19,275 

19,595 

19,293 

55,267 

76,940 

So, 7 i 3 

7,198 

8,029 

®, 9^5 

46,410 

58,293 


6,060 

7,806 

8,942 

23,673 

34.527 

32,290 

1,94.350 

2 , 49,549 

2,60,865 


K 2 
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TABLE XI 

Statistics of the Civil and Military Police Force 
IN Assam 



i88i 

1891. 

1901. 

1903 

Civil Police : — 

Supervising staff : 

District and Assistant 
Superintendents 

10 

9 

16 

16 

Inspectors . 

20 

20 

20 

21 

Subordinate staff : 
Sub-inspectors . 

57 

59 

II6 

137 

Head constables . 

iSo 

256 

236 

326 

Constables , 

1,259 

i »779 

2,308 

2,289 

Union and municipal 
police 

III 

15 

, 15 

IS 

Rural police 

5,304 

6,792 

6,834 

6,807 

Military Police : — 

Officers . 

255 

273 

354 

343 

Men .... 

2,086 

2,156 

2,674 

3,527 


Rs. 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs. 

Expenditure* . 

8,87,067 

12,38,449 

19,68,849 

18,86,252 


* Includes figures for rural police. 


TABLE XII 


Statistics of the Jails in Assam 



1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1903. 


■i 


9 

7 

Ups) 

Average daily jail population : — 

H 


15 

17 

(at) Male 



1,600 

1,434 

(5) Female • . . . 



33 

25 

Total prisoners 

1,461 

1,612 

1,633 

1,459 

Rate of jail mortality per 1,000 

43 

52 

25 

28 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Expenditure on jail maintenance . 

1,20,594 

1,24,513 

2,32,829 

1,80,701 

Cost per prisoner .... 

82-8-8 

99-12-9 

142-9-2 

123-13-9 

Profits on jail manufactures . 

45,882* 

28,348 

13,357 

9,410 

Earnings per prisoner . 

34-0-0 

25-15-0 

9-3-0 

7-6-0 


Chiefly from extra-mural labour. 























MOUNTAINS, LAKES, RIVERS, CANALS, 
HISTORIC AREAS, ETC 


Himalayas, The, — A system of stupendous mountain 
ranges, lying along the northern frontiers of the Indian Empire, 
and containing some of the highest peaks in the world. 

Name. Literally, the name is equivalent to ‘ the abode of snow ’ (from 
the Sanskrit hima^ ‘frost,’ and alaya^ ‘dwelling-place’). To 
the early geographers the mountains were known as Imaus or 
Himaus and Hemodas ; and there is reason to believe that 
these names were applied to the western and eastern parts 
respectively, the sources of the Ganges being taken as the 
dividing line. ‘ Hemodas ’ represents the Sanskrit Himavaia 
(Prakrit Hemotd), meaning ‘ snowy.’ The Greeks who accom- 
panied Alexander styled the mountains the Indian Caucasus. 

Extent of Modem writers have sometimes included in the system the 

range. Muztagh range, and its extension the Karakoram; but it is 
now generally agreed that the Indus should be considered the 
north-western limit. From the great peak of Nanga Parbat in 
Kashmir, the Himalayas stretch eastward for twenty degrees of 
longitude, in a curve which has been compared to the blade of 
a scimitar, the edge facing the plains of India. Barely one- 
third of this vast range of mountains is known with any degree 
of accuracy. The Indian Survey department is primarily en- 
gaged in supplying administrative needs ; and although every 
effort is made, while fulfilling this duty, to collect information 
of purely scientific interest, much still remains to be done. 

Political A brief abstract of our knowledge of the Himalayas may be 
given by shortly describing the political divisions of India which 
include them. On the extreme north-west, more than half of 
the State of Kashmir and Jammu lies in the Himalayas ; and 
this portion has been described in* some detail by Drew in 
Jammu and Kashmir Terriiortes^ and by Sir W. Lawrence in 
The Valley of Kashmir, The next section, appertaining to the 
Punjab and forming the British District of Kangra and the 
group of feudatories known as the Simla Hill States, is better 
known. East of this lies the Kumaun Division of the United 
Provinces, attached to which is the Tehri State. This portion 
has been surveyed in detail, owing to the requirements of the 
revenue administration, and is also familiar from the careful 
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accounts of travellers. For 500 miles the State of Nepal 
occupies the mountains, and is to the present day almost a 
terra incognita^ Giving to the acquiescence by the British Govern- 
ment in the policy of exclusion adopted by its rulers. Our 
knowledge of the topography of this portion of the Himalayas 
is limited to the information obtained during the operations of 
1816, materials collected by British officials resident at Kat- 
mandu, notably B. H* Hodgson, and the accounts of native 
explorers. The eastern border of Nepal is formed by the State 
of Sikkim and the Bengal District of Darjeeling, which ha^e 
been graphical!} described by Sir Joseph Hooker and more 
recently by Mr. Douglas Freshfield. A small wedge of Ti- 
betan territory, kno\\Ti as the Chunibi Valley, separates Sikkim 
from Bhutan, which latter has seldom been visited by Euro- 
peans. East of Bhutan the Himalayas are inhabited by savage 
tribes, with whom no intercourse is possible except in the shape 
of punitive expeditions following raids on the plains. Thus a 
stretch of nearly 400 miles in the eastern portion of the range 
is imperfectly known. 

In the western part of the Himalayas, which, as has been Divisions 
shown, has been more completely examined than elsewhere, 
the system may be divided into three portions. The central 
or main axis is the highest, which, starting at Nanga Parbat 
on the north-west, follows the general direction of the range. 

Though it contains numerous lofty peaks, including Nanda 
Devi, the highest mountain in British India, it is not a true 
w'atershed. North of it lies another range, here forming the 
boundary between India and Tibet, which shuts off the valley 
of the Indus, and thus may be described as a real water-parting. 

From the central axis, and usually from the peaks in it, spurs 
diverge, with a general south-easterly or south-westerly direc- 
tion, but actually winding to a considerable extent These 
spurs, which may be called the Outer Himalayas, cease with 
some abruptness at their southern extremities, so that the 
general elevation is 8,000 or 9,000 feet a few miles from the 
plains. Separated from the Outer Himalayas by elevated 
valleys or duns is a lower range known as the Siwaliks, which 
is well marked between the Beas and the Ganges, reappears to 
the south of central Kumaun, and is believed to exist in Nepal. 
Although the general character of the Himalayas in Nepal is 
less accurately known, there is reason to suppose that it 
approximates to that of the western ranges. 

Within the limits of this great mountain chain all varieties Sc«iery. 
of scenery can be obtained, except the placid charm of level 
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country. Luxuriant vegetation clothes the outer slopes, gra- 
dually giving place to more sombre forests. As higher eleva- 
tions are reached, the very desolation of the landscape affects 
the imagination even more than the beautiful scenery left 
behind. It is not surprising that these massive peaks are 
venerated by the Hindus, and are intimately connected with 
their religion, as giving rise to some of the most sacred rivers, 
as well as on account of legendary associations. A recent 
writer has vividly described the impressions of a traveller 
through the foreground of a journey to the snows in Sik- 
kim ^ : — 

‘He sees at one glance the shadowy valleys from which 
shining mist-columns rise at noon against a luminous sky, the 
forest ridges, stretching fold behind fold in softly undulating 
lines— dotted by the white specks which mark the situation 
of Buddhist monasteries — to the glacier-draped pinnacles and 
precipices of the snowy range. He passes from the zone of 
tree-ferns, bamboos, orange-groves, and dal forest, through an 
endless colonnade of tall-stemmed magnolias, oaks, and chest- 
nut trees, fringed with delicate orchids and festooned by long 
convolvuluses, to the region of gigantic pines, junipers, firs, 
and larches. Down each ravine sparkles a brimming tor- 
rent, making the ferns and flowers nod as it dashes past them. 
Superb butterflies, black and blue, or flashes of rainbow colours 
that turn at pleasure into exact imitations of dead leaves, the 
fairies of this lavish transformation scene of Nature, sail in 
and out between the sunlight and the gloom. The mountaineer 
pushes on by a track half buried between the red twisted stems 
of tree-rhododendrons, hung with long waving lichens, till he 
emerges at last on open sky and the upper pastures — the Alps 
of the Himalaya — fields of flowers : of gentians and edelweiss 
and poppies, which blossom beneath the shining storehouses 
of snow that encompass the ice-mailed and fluted shoulders of 
the giants of the range. If there are mountains in the world 
which combine as many beauties as the Sikkim Himalayas, no 
traveller has as yet discovered and described them for us.’ 

Snow-line. The line of perpetual snow varies from 15,000 to 16,000 feet 
on the southern exposures. In winter, snow generally falls at 
elevations above 5,000 feet in the west, while falls at 2,500 feet 
were twice recorded in Kumaun during the last century. Gla- 
ciers extend below the region of perpetual snow, descending to 
12,000 or 13,000 feet in Kulu and Lahul, and even lower in 
Kumaun, while in Sikkim they are about 2,000 feet higher. 
On the vast store-house thus formed largely depends the pros- 
perity of Northern India, for the great rivers which derive their 

* D. W. Freshfield in TAe Geographical Journal^ vol. xix, p. 453.. 
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water from the Himalayas have a perpetual supply which may 
diminish in years of drought, but cannot absolutely fail to feed 
the system of canals drawn from them. 

While all five rivers from which the Punjab derives itsRi\er3. 
name rise in the Himalayas, the Sutlej alone has its source 
beyond the northern range, near the head-waters of the Indus 
and Tsan-po, In the next section are found the sources of the 
Jumna, Ganges, and Kali or Sarda high up in the central snowy 
range, while the Kauriala or Kamali, known lower down in its 
course as the Gogra, rises in Tibet, beyond the northern water- 
shed. The chief rivers of Nepal, the Gandak and Kosi, each 
with seven main affluents, have their birth in the Himalayas, 
w’hich here supply a humber of smaller streams merging in the 
larger rivers soon after they reach the plains. Little is known 
of the upper courses of the northern tributaries of the Brahma- 
putra in Assam ; but it seems probable that the Dihang, which 
has been taken as the eastern boundaiy^ of the Himalayas, is 
the channel connecting the Tsan-po and the Brahmaputra. 

Passing from east to west the principal peaks are Nanga Highest 
Parbat (26,182 feet) in Kashmir ; a peak in Spiti (Kangra Dis- P«aks. 
trict) exceeding 23,000, besides three over 20,000; Nanda 
De\l (25,661), Trisul (23,382), Pinch Chulhi (22,673), and 
Nanda Kot (22,538) in the United Provinces ; Mount Everest 
(29,002), Devalagiri (26,826), Gosainthan (26,305), and Kin- 
chinjunga (28,146), with several smaller peaks, in Nepal; 
and Dongkya (23,190), with a fevr rising above 20,000, in 
Sikkim. 

The most considerable stretch of level ground is the beau- Valleys 
tiful Kashmir Valley, through which flows the Jhelum. In 
length about 84 miles, it has a breadth varying from 20 to 
25 miles. Elsewhere steep ridges and comparatively narrow 
gorges are the rule, the chief exception being the Valley of 
Nepal, which is an undulating plain about 20 miles from north 
to south, and 12 to 14 miles in width. Near the city of 
Srinagar is the Dal Lake, described as one of the most pic- 
turesque in the w^orld. Though measuring only 4 miles by 2 
its situation among the mountains, and the natural beauty of 
its banks, combined with the endeavours of the Mughal em- 
perors to embellish it, unite to form a scene of great attrac- 
tions. Some miles away is the larger expanse of water known 
as the Wular Lake, which ordinarily covers 12^ square miles, 
but in years of flood expands to over 100. A number of 
smaller lakes, some of considerable beauty, are situated in the 
outer ranges in Naini Tal District. In 1903 the Gohna Lak^ 
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in Garhwal District, was formed by the subsidence of a steep 
hill, rising 4,000 feet above the level of a stream which it 
blocked. 

The geological features of the Himalayas can be conve- 
niently grouped into three classes, roughly corresponding to 
the three main orographical zones : (i) the Tibetan highland 
zone, (2) the zone of snowy peaks and Outer Himalayas, and 
(3) the Sub-Himalayas. 

In the Tibetan highlands there is a fine display of marine 
fossiliferous rocks, ranging in age from lower palaeozoic to 
Tertiary. In the zone of the snowy peaks granites and crys- 
talline schists are displayed, fringed by a mantle of unfossili- 
ferous rocks of old, but generally unknown, age, forming the 
lower hills or Outer Himalayas, while in the Sub-Himalayas 
the rocks are practically all of Tertiary age, and are derived 
from the waste of the highlands to the north. 

The disposition of these rocks indicates the existence of a 
range of some sort since lower palaeozoic times, and shows that 
the present southern boundary of the marine strata on the 
northern side of the crystalline axis is not far from the original 
shore of the ocean in which these strata were laid down. The 
older unfossiliferous rocks of the Lower Himalayas on the 
southern side of the main crystalline axis are more nearly in 
agreement with the rocks which have been preserved without 
disturbance in the Indian Peninsula ; and even remains of the 
great Gondwana river-formations which include our valuable 
deposits of coal are found in the Darjeeling area, involved in 
the folding movements which in later geological times raised 
the Himalayas to be the greatest among the mountain ranges 
of the world. The Himalayas were thus marked out in very 
early times, but the main folding took place in the Tertiary 
era. The great outflow of the Deccan trap was followed by 
a depression of the area to the north and west, the sea in 
eocene times spreading itself over Rajputana and the Indus 
valley, covering the Punjab to the foot of the Outer Himalayas 
as far east as the Ganges, at the same time invading on the 
east the area now occupied by Assam. Then followed a rise 
of the land and consequent retreat of the sea, the fresh-water 
deposits which covered the eocene marine strata being involved 
in the movement as fast as they were formed, until the Sub- 
Himalayan zone river-deposits, no older than the pliocene, 
became tilted up and even overturned in the great foldings 
of the strata. This final rise of the Himalayan range in late 
^ By Sir T, H. Holland, Geological Survey of India* 
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Tertiary times was accompanied by the movements which gave 
rise to the Arakan Yoma and the Naga hills on the east, and 
the hills of Baluchistan and Afghanistan on the west 

The rise of the Himalayan range may be regarded as a great 
buckle in the earth’s crust, which raised the great Central Asian 
plateau in late Tertiary times, folding over in the Baikal region 
on the north against the solid mass of Siberia, and curling over 
as a great wave on the south against the firmly resisting mass 
of the Indian Peninsula. 

As an index to the magnitude of this movement within the 
Tertiary era, we find the marine fossil foraminifer, NummuHies^ 
which lived in eocene times in the ocean, now at elevations of 
20,000 feet above sea-level in Zaskar. With the rise of the 
Himalayan belt, there occurred a depression at its southern 
foot, into which the alluvial material brought down from the 
hills has been dropped by the rivers. In miocene times, when 
presumably the Himalayas did not possess their present eleva- 
tion, the rivers deposited fine sands and clays in this area ; 
and as the elevatory process went on, these deposits became 
tilted up, while the rivers, attaining greater velocity with their 
increased gradient, brought down coarser material and formed 
conglomerates in pliocene times. These also became elevated 
and cut into by their own rivers, which are still working along 
their old courses, bringing down boulders to be deposited at 
the foot of the hills and carrying out the finer material farther 
over the Indo-Gangetic plain. 

The series of rocks which have thus been formed by the The 
rivers, and afterwards raised to form the Sub-Himalayas, are 
known as the Siwalik series. They are divisible into three 
stages. In the lowest and oldest, distinguished as the Nahan 
stage, the rocks are fine sandstones and red clays without any 
pebbles. In the middle stage, strings of pebbles are found 
with the sandstones, and these become more abundant towards 
the top, until we reach the conglomerates of the upper stage. 
Along the whole length of the Himalayas these Siwalik rocks 
are cut off from the older rock systems of the higher hills by 
a great reversed fault, which started in early Siwalik times and 
developed as the foldir^ movements raised the mountains and 
involved in its rise the deposits formed alcmg the foot of the 
range. The Siwalik strata never extended north of this great 
boundary fault, but the continued rise of the mountains affected 
these deposits, and raised them up to form the outermost zone 
of hills. 

The upper stage of the Siwalik series is famous on aa:oimt 
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of the rich collection of fossil vertebrates which it contains. 
Among these there are forms related to the miocene mammals 
of Europe, some of which, like the hippopotamus, are now 
unknown in India but have relatives in Africa. Many of the 
mammals now characteristic of India were represented by in- 
dividuals of much greater size and variety of species in Siwalik 
times. 

The unfossiliferous rocks which form the Outer Himalayas 
are of unknown age, and may possibly belong in part to the un- 
fossiliferous rocks of the Peninsula, like the Vindhyans and the 
Cuddapahs. Conspicuous among these rocks are the dolomitic 
limestones of Jaunsar and Kumaun, the probable equivalents 
of the similar rocks far away to the east at Buxa in the Duars. 
With these a series of purple quartzites and basic lava-flow is 
often associated. In the Simla area the unfossiliferous rocks 
have been traced out with considerable detail ; and it has been 
shown that quartzites, like those of Jaunsar and Kumaun, are 
overlaid by a system of rocks which has been referred to the 
carbonaceous system on account of the black carbonaceous 
slates which it includes. The only example known of pre- 
Tertiary fossiliferous rocks south of the snowy range in the 
Himalayas occurs in south-west Garhwal, where there are a 
few fragmentary remains of mesozoic fossils of marine origin. 

The granite rocks, which form the core of the snowy range 
and in places occur also in the Lower Himalayas, are igneous 
rocks which may have been intruded at different periods in the 
history of the range. They are fringed with crystalline schists, 
in which a progressive metamorphism is shown from the edge 
of granitic rock outwards, and in the inner zone the granitic 
material and the pre-existing sedimentary rock have become 
so intimately mixed that a typical banded gneiss is produced. 
The resemblance of these gneisses to the well-known gneisses 
of Archaean age in the Peninsula and in other parts of the 
world led earlier observers to suppose that the gneissose rocks 
of the Central Himalayas formed an Archaean core, against 
which the sediments were subsequently laid down. But as we 
now know for certain that both granites, such as we have in 
the Himalayas, and banded gneisses may be much younger, 
even Tertiary in age, the mere composition and structure give 
no clue to the age of the crystalline axis. The position of the 
granitic rock is probably dependent on the development of low- 
pressure areas during the process of folding, and there is thus 
a prima facie reason for supposing that much of the igneous 
material became injected during the Tertiary period. With 
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the younger intrusions, however, there are probably remains of 
injections which occurred during the more ancient movements, 
and there may even be traces of the very ancient Archaean 
gneisses ; for we know" that pebbles of gneisses occur in the 
Cambrian conglomerates of the Tibetan zone, and these imply 
the existence of gneissose rocks exposed to the atmosphere in 
neighbouring highlands. The gneissose granites of the Central 
Himalayas must have consolidated under great pressure, with 
a thick superincumbent envelope of sedimentary strata ; and 
their exposure to the atmosphere thus implies a long period of 
effectual erosion by wreathering agents, which have cut down the 
softer sediments more easily and left the more resisting masses 
of crystalline rocks to form the highest peaks in the range. 
Excellent illustrations of the relationship of the gneissose 
granites to the rocks into which they have been intruded are 
displayed in the Dhaola Dhar in Kulu, in the Chor Peak in 
Garhwal, and in the Darjeeling region east of Nepal. 

Beyond the snowy range in the Tibetan zone wre have a Fossih- 
remarkable display of fossiliferous rocks, which alone would 
have been enough to make the Himalayas famous in the of the 
geological world. The boundary between Tibetan territory 'fii>etan 
and Spiti and Kumaun has been the area most exhaustively 
studied by the Geological Survey. The rocks exposed in 
this zone include deposits which range in age from Cambrian 
to Tertiary. The oldest fossiliferous system, distinguished as 
the Haimanta (‘snow-covered’) S3"stem, includes some 3,000 
feet of the usual sedimentary types, with fragmentary fossils 
which indicate Cambrian and Silurian affinities. Above this 
system there are representatives of the Devonian and Carboni- 
ferous of Europe, followed by a conglomerate which marks 
a great stratigraphical break at the beginning of Permian 
times in Northern India. Above the conglomerate comes 
one of the most remarkably complete successions of sediments 
known, ranging from Permian, without a sign of disturbance 
in the process of sedimentation, throughout the whole Mesozoic 
epoch to the beginning of Tertiary times. The highly fossili- 
ferous character of some of the formations in this great pile 
of strata, like the Praductus shales and the Spiti shales, has 
made this area classic ground to the palaeontologist. 

The Eurasian ocean distinguished by the name ‘Thetys,* 
which spread over this area throughout the Palaeozoic and 
Mesozoic times, became driven back by the physical revolu- 
tion which began early in Tertiary times, when the foldii^ 
movements gave rise to the modem Himalayas. As relicss 
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of this ocean have been discovered in Burma and China it 
will not be surprising to find, when the ground has been 
more thoroughly explored, that highly fossiliferous rocks are 
preserved also in the Tibetan zone beyond the snowy ranges of 
Nepal and Sikkim. 

Of the minerals of value, graphite has been recorded in the 
Kumaun Division ; coal occurs frequently amongst the Num- 
mulitic (eocene) rocks of the foot-hills and the Gondwana 
strata of Darjeeling District ; bitumen has been found in small 
quantities in Kumaun ; stibnite, a sulphide of antimony, occurs 
associated with ores of zinc and lead in well-defined lodes 
in Lahul ; gold is obtained in most of the rivers, and affords 
a small and precarious living for a few washers ; copper occurs 
very widely disseminated and sometimes forms distinct lodes 
of value in the slaty series south of the snowy range, as in 
the Kulu, Kumaun, and Darjeeling areas ; ferruginous schists 
sometimes rich in iron occur under similar geological condi- 
tions, as in Kangra and Kumaun ; sapphires of considerable 
value have been obtained in Zaskar and turquoise from the 
central highlands ; salt is being mined m quantity from near 
the boundary of the Tertiary and older rocks in the State of 
Mandij borax and salt are obtained from lakes beyond the 
Tibetan border ; slate-quarrying is a flourishing industry along 
the southern slopes of the Dhaola Dhar in Kangra District; 
mica of poor quality is extracted from the pegmatites of 
Kulu; and a few other minerals of little value, besides 
building stones, are obtained in various places. A small trade 
is developed, too, by selling the fossils from the Spiti shales 
as sacred objects. 

The general features of the great variety in vegetation have 
been illustrated in the quotation from Mr. Freshfield’s descrip- 
tion of Sikkim. These variations are naturally due to an 
increase in elevation, and to the decrease in rainfall and 
humidity passing from south to north, and from east to west. 
The tropical zone of dense forest extends up to about 6,500 
feet in the east, and 5,000' feet in the west. In the Eastern 
Himalayas orchids are numerically the predominant order of 
flowering plants; while in Kumaun about 62 species, both 
epiphytic and terrestrial, have been found. A temperate zone 
succeeds, ranging to about 12,000 feet, in which oaks, pines, 
and tree-rhododendrons are conspicuous, with chestnut, maple, 
magnolia, and laurel in the east. Where rain and mist are not 
excessive, as for example in Kulu and Kumaun, European 
fruit trees (apples, pears, apricots, and peaqhes) have been 
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naturalized very successfully, and an important crop of potatoes 
is obtained in the west. Above about 12,000 feet the forests 
become thinner. Birch and willow mixed with dwarf rhododen- 
drons continue for a time, till the open pasture land is reached, 
which is richly adorned in the summer months with brilliant 
Alpine species of dowers. Contrasting the western with the 
eastern section we find that the former is far less rich, though 
it has been better explored, w’hile there is a preponderance of 
European species. A fuller account of the botany of the Hima- 
layas will be found in Vol. I of the Imperial Gazetteer^ chap. iv. 

To obtain a general idea of the fauna of the Himalayas Fauna, 
it is sufficient to consider the whole system as divided into 
two tracts : namely, the area in the lower hills where forests 
can flourish, and the area above the forests. The main 
characteristics of these tracts have been summarized by the 
late Dr. W. T. Blanford In the forest area the fauna differs 
markedly from that of the Indian Peninsula stretching away 
from the base of the hills. It does not contain the so-called 
Aryan element of mammals, birds, and reptiles which are 
related to Ethiopian and Holarctic genera, and to the pliocene 
Siwaiik fauna, nor does it include the Dravidian element of 
reptiles and batrachians. On the other hand, it includes the 
following animals which do not occur in the Peninsula — 
Mammals ; the families Simiidae, Procyonidae, Talpidae, and 
Spalacidae, and the sub-family Gymnurinae, besides numerous 
genera, such as Frionodon^ Helicfis, Arctonyx^ Atherura^ 
Nemorhaedus, and Cemas. Birds : the families Eurylaemidae, 
Indicatoridae, and Heliomithidae, and the sub-family Paradox- 
ornithinae. Reptiles: Platysternidae and Anguidae. Batra- 
chians : Dyscophidae, Hylidae, Pelobatidae, and Salamandridae. 
Compared with the Peninsula, the fauna of the forest area is 
poor in reptiles and batrachians. 

* It also contains but few peculiar genera of mammals and 
birds, and almost all the peculiar types that do occur have 
Holarctic affinities. The Oriental element in the fauna is 
very richly represented in the Eastern Him^yas and gradually 
diminishes to the westward, until in Kashmir and farther west 
it ceases to be the principal constituent These facts are con- 
sistent with the theory that the Oriental constituent of the 
Himalayan fauna, or the greater portion of it, has migrated 
into the mountains from the eastward at a comparatively recent 
period. It is an important fact that this migration appears to 
have been from Assam and not from the Peninsula of India, ’ 

^ ^ The Distribution of Vertebrate Animals in India, Ceylon, and Burma/ 
Froceedittgs^ Rcycd Society, vpl, p. 4S4. 
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Dr. Blanford suggested that the explanation was to be found 
in the conditions of the glacial epoch. When the spread of 
snow and ice took place, the tropical fauna, which may at 
that time have resembled more closely that of the Peninsula; 
was forced to retreat to the base of the mountains or perished. 
At such a time the refuge afforded by the Assam Valley and 
the hill ranges south of it, with their damp, sheltered, forest- 
ed valleys, would be more secure than the open plains of 
Northern India and the drier hills of the country south of 
these. As the cold epoch passed away, the Oriental fauna 
re-entered the Himalayas from the east. 

Above the forests the Himalayas belong to the Tibetan 
sub-region of the Holarctic region, and the fauna differs from 
that of the Indo-Malay region, 44 per cent, of the genera 
recorded from the Tibetan tract not being found in the Indo- 
Malay region. During the glacial epoch the Holarctic forms 
apparently survived in great numbers. 

People. Owing to the rugged nature of the country, which makes 
travelling difficult and does not invite immigrants, the inhabi- 
tants of the Himalayas present a variety of ethnical types which 
can hardly be summarized briefly. Two common features 
extending over a large area may be referred to. From Ladakh 
in Kashmir to Bhutan are found races of Indo-Chinese type, 
speaking dialects akin to Tibetan and professing Buddhism. 
In the west these features are confined to the higher ranges ; 
but in Sikkim, Darjeeling, and Bhutan they are found much 
nearer the plains of India. Excluding Burma, this tract of 
the Himalayas is the only portion of India in which Buddhism 
is a living religion. As in Tibet, it is largely tinged by the 
older animistic beliefs of the people. Although the Muham- 
madans made various determined efforts to conquer the hills, 
they were generally unsuccessful, yielding rather to the difficul- 
ties of transport and climate than to the forces brought against 
them by the scanty though brave population of mountaineers’ 
In the twelfth century a Tartar horde invaded Kashmir, but 
succumbed to the rigours of the snowy passes. Subsequently 
a Tibetan soldier of fortune seized the supreme power and 
embraced Islam. Late in the fourteenth century the Muham- 
madan ruler of the country, Sultan Sikandar, pressed his 
religion by force on the people, and in the province of Kash- 
mir proper 94 per cent, of the total are now Muhammadans', 
Baltistan is also inhabited chiefly by Muhammadans, but the 
proportion is much less in Jammu, and beyond the Kashmir 
State Islam has few followers, Hinduism becomes an impor- 
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tant religion in Jammu, and is predominant in the southern 
portions of the Himalayas within the Punjab and the United 
Provinces. It is the religion of the ruling dynasty in Nepal, 
where, however. Buddhism is of almost equal strength. East 
of Nepal Hindus are few. Where Hinduism prevails, the 
language in common use, known as Pahari, presents a strong 
likeness to the languages of Rajputana, thus confirming the 
traditions of the higher classes that their ancestors migrated 
from the plains of India. In Nepal the languages spoken are 
more varied, and Newari, the ancient state language, is akin 
to Tibetan. The Mongolian element in the population is 
strongly marked in the east, but towards the west has been 
pushed back into the higher portion of the ranges. In Kumaun 
are found a few shy people living in the recesses of the jungles, 
and having little intercourse with their more civilized neigh- 
bours. Tribes which appear to be akin to these are found 
in Nepal, but little is known about them. North of Assam 
the people are of Tibeto-Burman origin, and are styled, passing 
from west to east, the Akas, Daflas, Miris, and Abors, the 
last name signifying ‘unknown savages.’ Colonel Dalton has 
described these people in his Ethnology of Bengal. 

From the commercial point of view the agricultural products Agricul- 
of the Himalayas, with few exceptions, are of little importance. 

The chief food-grains cultivated are, in the outer ranges, rice, 
wheat, barley, marud, and amaranth. In the hot, moist valleys, 
chillies, turmeric, and ginger are grown. At higher levels 
potatoes have become an important crop in Kumaun; and, 
as already mentioned, in Kulu and Kumaun European fruits 
have been successfully naturalized, including apples, pears, 
cherries, and strawberries. Two crops are obtained in the 
lower hills ; but cultivation is attended by enormous difficulties, 
owing to the necessity of terracing and clearing land of stones, 
while irrigation is practicable only by long channels winding 
along the hill-sides from the nearest suitable stream or spring. 

As the snowy ranges are approached barley and buckwheat, 
grown during the summer months, are the principal crops, 
and only one harvest in the year can be obtained. Tea 
gardens were successfully established in Kumaun during the 
first half of the nineteenth century, but the most important 
gardens are now situated in Kangra and Darjeeling. In the 
latter District cinchona is grown for the manufacture of quinine 
and cinchona febrifuge. 

The most valuable forests are found in the Outer Himalayas, Forests, 
yielding a number of timber trees, among which may be men- 
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tioned.y 5 /, shlsham {Dalbergia Sissod)^ and tun {Cedrela Toona), 
Higher up are found the deodar and various kinds of pine, 
which are also extracted wherever means of transport can be 
devised. In the Eastern Himalayas wild rubber is collected 
by the hill tribes already mentioned, and brought for sale to 
the Districts of the Assam Valley. 

Communications within the hills are naturally difficult. 
]§^ilways have hitherto been constructed only to three places 
in the outer hills : Jammu in the Kashmir State, Simla in the 
Punjab, and Darjeeling in Bengal. Owing to the steepness 
of the hill-sides and the instability of the strata composing 
them, these lines have been costly to build and maintain. 
A more ambitious project is now being carried out to connect 
the Kashmir Valley with the plains, motive power being 
supplied by electricity to be generated by the Jhelum river. 
The principal road practicable for wheeled traffic is also in 
Kashmir, leading from Rawalpindi in the plains through Murree 
and Baramula to Srinagar. Other cart-roads have been made 
connecting with the plains the hill stations of Dharmsala, 
Simla, Chakrata, Mussoorie, Dalhousie, Naini Tal, and Rani- 
khet. In the interior the roads are merely bridle-paths. The 
great rivers flowing in deep gorges are crossed by suspension 
bridges made of the rudest materials. The sides consist of 
canes and twisted fibres, and the footway may be a single 
bamboo laid on horizontal canes supported by ropes attached 
to the sides. These frail constructions, oscillating from side 
to side under the tread of the traveller, are crossed with perfect 
confidence by the natives, even when bearing heavy loads. 
On the more frequented paths, such as the pilgrim road from 
Hardwar up the valley of the Ganges to the holy shrines of 
Badrinath and Kedtoath, more substantial bridges have been 
constructed by Government, and the roads are regularly 
repaired. Sheep and, in the higher tracts, yaks and crosses 
between the yak and ordinary cattle are used as beasts of 
burden. The trade with Tibet is carried over lofty passes, 
the difficulties of which have not yet been ameliorated by 
engineers. Among these the following may be mentioned: 
the Kangwa La (15,500 feet) on the Hmdustan-Tibet road 
through Simla ; the Mana (18,000), Niti (16,570), and Balcha 
Dhura in Garhwal; the Anta Dhura (17,270), Lampiya Dhura 
(18,000), and Lipu Lekh (16,750) in Almora ; and the Jelep 
La (14,390) in Sikkim. 

[More detailed information about the various portions of 
the Himalayas will be found in the articles on the political 
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divisions referred to above. An admirable summary of the 
orography of the Himalayas is contained in Lieut.- Col. 
H. H. Godwin-Austen’s presidential address to the Geogra- 
phical Section of the British Association in 1883 {ProceedmgSy 
JRioyal Geographical Society ^ 1883, p. 610; and 1884, pp. 83 
and 1 1 2, with a map). Fuller accounts of the botany, geology, 
and fauna are given in E. F. Atkinson’s Gazetteer of the 
Himalayan Districts in the Hortk- Western [United] Frovince^^ 
3 vols, (1882-6). See also General Strachey’s ‘Narrative of 
a Journey to Manasarowar,’ Geographical JTournal^ vol. xv, 
p. 150. More recent works are the PTdngra District Gazetteer 
(Lahore, 1899); C. A. Sh erring, Western Tibet and the British 
Borderland (1906); and D. W. Freshfield, Found Kangckeii- 
junga (1903), which contains a full bibliography for the Eastern 
Himalayas. An account of the Himalayas by officers of the 
Survey of India and the Geological department is under 
preparation.] 

Sinchula. — Hill range in Jalpaigurl District, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, lying between 26° 41' and 26° 49"^ N. and 89° 29' 
and 89° 45' E., and forming the boundary between British 
territory and Bhutan. The average elevation of the range 
is from 4,000 to a little over 6,000 feet, the highest peak, 
Renigango, in 26® 47' N. and 89® 34' E., being 6,222 feet 
above sea-level. The hills run generally in long even ridges, 
thickly wooded from base to summit, but occasionally the 
summits bristle with bare crags from 200 to 300 feet in height. 
From Chota Sinchula (5,695 feet high) a magnificent view 
is obtained over the whole of the Buxa Duars. In the distance 
are seen large green patches of cultivation in the midst of wide 
tracts of brown grass and reed jungle, the cultivated spots being 
dotted with homesteads j in the foreground, near the hills, are 
dense sal {Shorea robusta) and other forests, the whole being 
intersected by numerous rivers and streams. The Sinchula 
range can nearly everywhere be ascended by men and by 
beasts of burden, but not by wheeled vehicles. 

Aka Hills. — A section of the sub-Himalayan hills, lying 
north of Darrang District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, between 
the Dhansiri and Dikrai rivers. The hills have steep ridges 
covered with dense forest, but, owing to the inhospitable nature 
of the country and of its inhabitants, they have never been 
explored. The Aka tribe is divided into two sections, nick- 
named the Hazari-khoas, or ‘tribe supported by a thousand 
groups of ryots,’ and the Kapas-chors, or ‘thieves who lurk 
in the cotton fields ’ ; and in the time of the Assam Raj 5 s 

L 2 
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they regularly harried the inhabitants of the plains. For many 
years the chief of the Kapas-chor tribe, Tagi Raja, violated 
the frontier, and in 1829 he was captured and lodged in the 
Gauhati jail. In 1832 he was released, but immediately 
resumed his attacks, and in 1835 massacred all the inhabitants 
of the police outpost and British village of Balipara. Six years 
later he surrendered, and an agreement was made by which 
both sections of the tribe received a yearly allowance in con- 
sideration of good conduct. In 1S83 Medhi, the Kapas-chor 
chief, detained a mauzaddr who had visited his villages, while 
his brother carried off from Balipara a clerk and ranger in the 
employ of the Forest department. A punitive expedition was 
dispatched which occupied Aka territory and recovered the 
captives, with the exception of the mauzaddr^ who had died. 
Since that date they have given little trouble; but in 1900 
a party of armed Akas forcibly entered the shop of a trader 
at Balipara, in order to exact the amount which they alleged 
was due to them for rubber tapped in the hills. A fine was 
imposed on the tribe ; but in order to minimize the chances 
of friction, it was decided to discontinue the practice under 
which coolies had been sent into the hills to tap rubber, 
and to leave the hillmen to bring down this product them- 
selves. The Akas are apparently of Tibeto-Burman origin, 
and, though a small tribe, are warlike and independent. Their 
strength lies in their position, which enables them to attack 
British subjects without difficulty, while punitive expeditions 
sent into their hills are costly out of all proportion to the 
damage inflicted on the enemy. An account of the Akas will 
be found in Colonel Dalton’s Ethnology of Bengal, 

Dafla HiUs-— A section of the Himalayan range lying north 
of Darrang and Lakhimpur Districts, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, between the RanganadX on the east and the Bhareli 
on the west and occupied by the Dafla tribes. These tribes 
are of Tibeto-Burman origin, and are of short, sturdy physique, 
with a Mongolian type of countenance. They are much less 
united than the Akas, their neighbours on the west, and are 
thus less formidable to Government. In the time of the 
Ahom Rajas the Daflas were accustomed to levy blackmail 
upon the people of the plains ; and this custom was the cause 
of much trouble till 1852, when they were finally induced 
to commute their claims for a money payment. In 1872 they 
raided a village of Daflas in Darrang District, whom they con- 
sidered to be responsible for the introduction of an epidemic 
into the hills, killed two persons and carried off forty-four 
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captives. A blockade was instituted, but proved ineffectual; 
and a military force was sent into the hills in 1874-5, which 
attained the desired object of liberating the prisoners who 
survived. Since that date the tribe has given little trouble, 
and though individuals have occasionally been carried off from 
the plains, their release has been effected without difficulty. 

IVIiri Hills.— A section of the Himalayan range lying north 
of Lakhimpur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, between 
the hills occupied by the Gallongs and the RanganadI, and 
inhabited by the Miri tribe. The MTris are of Tibeto-Burman 
origin, and have tall, well-developed frames, with pleasant 
countenances of the Mongolian type. Unlike their neighbours, 
they have never given trouble to the British Government, and 
large numbers of the tribe have now settled on the Assam 
plains. A full account of the Miris will be found in Colonel 
Dalton’s Ethnology of Bengal, 

Abor Hills.— A section of the Himalayan range lying on 
the northern frontier of Assam, between the Siom river on the 
west and the Dibang on the east, occupied by tribes of Tibeto- 
Burman origin loosely termed ‘ Abors ’ or ^ unknown savages.’ 
Owing to the difficulty of the country and the inhospitable 
character of the inhabitants, these hills have never been 
properly explored. The ranges, which are of considerable 
height, are covered with dense forest, and intersected with 
large rivers which make their way through wild and precipitous 
gorges into the plains. The Abor tribes fall into two chief 
sections : the Passi-Meyongs, who occupy the hills bounded 
on the west by the Miri country and on the east by the Dihang; 
and the Bor Abors, who live between that river and the Dibang. 
The Abors are short and sturdy savages, with countenances 
of a marked Mongolian type. They possess a high opinion of 
their own strength and importance, and the want of population 
on the north bank of the Brahmaputra between Dibrugarh and 
Sadiya is largely due to the dread of their raids. On several 
occasions Government has found it necessary to send punitive 
expeditions into their hills, to avenge the murder of British 
subjects. Such expeditions were dispatched in 1858 and 1859; 
and in 186^," when a fresh massacre took place a few miles 
from Dibrugarh, preparations were made to establish a chain 
of outposts along the north bank of the Brahmaputra. The 
Abors appear to have been impressed by these operations, and 
entered into agreements under which they were to receive an 
annual allowance of iron hoes, salt, opium, and other articles, 
so long as they continued to be of good behaviour. For some 
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years the tribes remained quiet; but in 1889 four Miris, \vho 
were British subjects, were decoyed by Passi-Meyongs across 
the frontier and killed. The guilty villages were punished by 
a fine, but in 1893 the hillmen again broke out and cut 
up a patrol of three military police sepoys. A few weeks later 
a second attack was made on a police patrol, one of whom 
was killed and one wounded. An expedition was then sent 
into Abor territory, which occupied the principal villages after 
meeting with a good deal of resistance ; and as a further punish- 
ment a blockade was imposed against the tribe, which was only 
withdrawn in 1900. These measures appear to have made 
some impression upon the Abors, and their conduct of recent 
years has been satisfactory. A full account of their manners 
and customs will be found in Colonel Dalton’s Ethnology of 
Bengal 

Mishmi mils.— A section of the mountain ranges on the 
northern frontier of Assam, which shut in the eastern end of 
the valley of the Brahmaputra, between the Dibang and the 
Brahmaputra. These hills are occupied by the Mishmi tribe, 
and have never been properly explored. They consist, as far 
as is known, of steep ridges, covered as a rule with tree forest, 
and some of the peaks are over 15,000 feet in height. Geolo- 
gically, these hills seem to be a continuation of the Burmese 
axials. The higher ranges are probably composed of gneiss 
and granite, and there are reasons for supposing that they may 
contain deposits of economic value. Limestone boulders are 
found in the beds of the rivers issuing from them. 

The Mishmis are divided into four tribes : the Chulikatta or 
‘crop-haired,’ the Bebejiya, the Digaru, and the Migu or Midhi. 
They are a short, sturdy race of the Tibeto-Burman stock, with 
features of a Mongolian type. They are keen traders and 
devoted to a pastoral rather than to an agricultural life, cattle 
and wives being the chief outward sign of wealth. The first 
expedition into the Mishmi country was in 1827, and further 
attempts were made in 1836 and 1845 5 t>ut none of the ex- 
plorers succeeded in getting more than three-quarters of the 
way to Rima, the frontier town of Tibet. In 1851 M, Krick, 
a French missionary, reached that place and returned in safety 
to Assam; but on his revisiting the country in 1854 he was 
treacherously murdered by a Mishmi chief. The offender 
was captured and taken to Dibrugarh, where he was duly 
convicted and hanged ; and attempts were again made in 1869 
and 1879 to reach the valley of the Zayul, as the eastern arm 
of the Brahmaputra is called, but they were unsuccessful. In 
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the cold season of 1885-6, Mr. Needham and Captain Moles- 
worth marched from Sadiya to Rima, but were prevented from 
going beyond that place by the obstructive attitude of the 
Tibetan authorities. The path followed ran along the north 
bank of the Brahmaputra, the total distance traversed being 
187 miles. For the first 46 miles it lies entirely in the plains, 
and for this portion of the journey elephants can be used for 
transport. From thence to the Tibetan border, 26 miles west 
of Rima, travelling is somewhat difficult. The track is rugged 
and uneven, and crosses ranges of hills varying from 1,000 to 
3,500 feet in height; but these difficulties disappear on entering 
the Zayul valley. The upper portion of this valley was described 
by M. Krick as a tract cultivated as far as the eye could see, 
^ and abounding in herds of oxen, asses, horses, and mules, and 
in groves of bamboo, laurel, orange, citron, and peach trees. 
Pandit A. K., who entered the valley from the east, described 
the winter crops as rice, millets, and pulses, while wheat, barley, 
and mustard ripened in the spring. The Mishmis do a good 
deal of trade both with the Zayul valley and with Assam. They 
receive from the Tibetans cattle, woollen coats, swords, metal 
vessels, and other articles, and give them in exchange Mishmi 
ieeta (a plant much valued as a febrifuge), musk, and Mishmi 
poison. 

In 1899 the Bebejiya Mishmis murdered three Khamti 
British subjects and carried off three children. An expedition 
was dispatched against them in the following cold season, 
which, after a tedious and difficult march, succeeded in recover- 
ing the captives and burning the guilty villages. The Bebejiya 
country lies to the east of the Dibang river, and was entered 
by the Maizu pass, which is 8,900 feet above sea-level. An 
account of the Mishmis will be found in Colonel Dalton’s 
Mthnology of Bengal. 

Khamti Hills. — ^A hilly country on the frontier of Assam, 
lying at the eastern end of the Brahmaputra Valley and in- 
habited by the Khamtis, a tribe of Shan origin, who are said 
to have migrated northwards to the hills near the upper waters 
of the Irrawaddy and Mekong when Mogaung was conquered 
by the Burman king, Alaungpaya, about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. A section of the tribe moved on into 
Assam and settled near Sadiya, and their leader succeeded 
in establishing his position as the feudal chief of the sur- 
rounding country. He was recognized by the British when 
they took over the territories of the Ahom prince ; but his son 
declined to abide by the decisions of the local British officer, 
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and was deprived of his office and dignities. The Khamtis 
then rose, raided the settlement at Sadiya, and killed the 
commanding officer, Colonel White, in 1B39. The rising was, 
however, quickly suppressed, and no trouble has since been 
given by the tribe. 

Bor Khamti, the principal stronghold of this people, consists 
of the valley of the Namkiu (the western branch of the 
Irrawaddy) with the surrounding hills. It can be reached via 
the Patkai and the Hukawng valley, or by a route running 
south-east from Sadiya up the valley of the Diyun, over the 
Chaukan pass, which is 8,400 feet above the level of the sea. 
The distance from Sadiya to Putau, the principal Bor Khamti 
village, is 197 miles. After Bishi the path is very difficult in 
places, running through dense forests where there are no 
villages and no means of obtaining supplies. Oaks, rhododen- 
drons, and beeches grow freely on the hills, and large game, 
such as elephants and rhinoceros, are common. Putau is 
situated in a valley, shut in on every side except the south 
by hills, which in the winter are crowned with snow. The 
valley is about 25 miles long by 15 broad, and is about 
1,500 feet above sea-level. The villages are surrounded with 
a palisade about 12 feet high, made of split trees interlaced 
with bamboo. The houses are large, commodious structures 
built on piles, and the audience chamber in the Rajahs house 
is 50 feet in length by 40 wide. Rice is the staple crop grown 
in the valley, but pulse and poppy are also cultivated, the 
Khamtis being much addicted to the use of opium. The 
people are much more civilized than most of the hill tribes 
on the north-east frontier, and near Putau there is a brick- 
built temple 95 feet high with a gilded cupola. Some of the 
images of Buddha in this temple are of considerable artistic 
merit. The Khamtis seem to stand in some awe ‘of the 
Singphos, who adjoin them on the west, and also of the 
Khakus, said to be of the same race as the Singphos, who 
occupy the hills on the east. Little is known about the 
geology of the tract, but pyrite, chalco-pyrite, and galena have 
been found. An account of the Khamtis will be found in 
Colonel Dalton’s Ethnology of Bengal. 

Singpho Hills. — A tract of hilly country lying to the south- 
east of Lakhimpur District, Assam, inhabited by the Singphos, 
or Kachins as they are called in Upper Burma. Their original 
home seems to have been near the sources of the Irrawaddy, 
but they have gradually moved southwards, crossing the 
Hukawng valley and the Patkai range, and have entered the 
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valley of the Brahmaputra. The Singphos first settled in 
Assam towards the end of the eighteenth century, their villages 
being located on the Buri Dihing and on the Tengapani east 
of Sadiya. By degrees they assumed a state of semi-indepen- 
dence, and offered some resistance to our troops when Upper 
Assam came under British rule. It was then found that their 
villages were full of Assamese slaves, and no less than 

6.000 were released by Captain Neufville, the officer in com- 
mand. The Singphos live in small villages, several of which 
usually own a quasi-allegiance to one chief. Their houses are 
raised on piles, and are often loo feet in length by 20 broad, 
with an open balcony at the end where the women of the 
family sit and work. They form a large element in the popu- 
lation of the Hukawng valley which lies to the south of the 
Patkai range. 

Manabum. — A range of hills on the extreme eastern fron- 
tier of Lakhimpur District, Assam, lying between 27® 30' and 
27® 47' N. and 95° 54' and 96° 18' E. These hills are an out- 
lying spur of the mountain country occupied by the Singphos 
and Khamtis, and mark the eastern limit of the administrative 
jurisdiction of the British Government. 

Daphabtim. — A mountain ridge, situated between 27° 28' 
and 27° 47' N, and 96° 14' and 96® 55' E., to the east of 
Lakhimpur District, Assam. The summit of the highest peak 
is 15,008 feet above sea-level. 

Patkai. — A range of hills lying to the south of Lakhimpur 
District, Assam, between 26° 30' and 27° 15' N. and 95° 15^ 
and 96® 15' E. The general height of the range is about 

4.000 feet, but it contains summits nearly 7,000 feet in height. 
The hills are composed of Upper Tertiary rocks, and their 
sides are clothed with dense forest. The pass over the Patkai 
is the recognized route between Burma and the Assam Valley, 
though, as it entails a long march through wild and hilly 
country, there is little intercourse between the two Provinces. 
It was by this route that the Ahoms entered the valley of the 
Brahmaputra in the thirteenth century; and it was used by 
the Burmans when they were summoned to Assam at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century to assist Chandra Kanta, 
one of the last of the Ahom Rajas. In 1837 Dr. Griffiths 
crossed the Patkai into the Hukawng valley, and in 1896 
a railway survey party traversed the range. The construction 
of a line from Ledo in Lakhimpur District over the Patkai 
and down the Hukawng valley to Taungni station in the Mu 
valley was estimated to cost 383 lakhs for a total length of 
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284 miles. The line, if made, would be carried through the 
summit of the Patkai in a tunnel 5,000 feet in length and 
situated 2,750 feet above the level of the sea. The rocks in 
that neighbourhood consist of an indurated sandstone. The 
hills are inhabited by Naga tribes. Those who live on the 
Hukawng side of the watershed are subject to Singpho chiefs. 
They are armed with daos^ muskets, and cross-bows, and their 
villages are usually well situated for defence. An account of 
these people is annexed to the report of the railway survey 
party. 

IVKkir Hills. — A tract of hilly country in Nowgong and 
Sibsagar Districts, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
the Assam Range and the Brahmaputra, about 26® 30' N. and 
93° E-j but cut off from the main mountain system by the 
valleys of the Dhansiri on the east, and of the Kapili and its 
tributaries on the west. The northern hills are composed of 
gneissic rocks, which towards the south are overlain by sedi- 
mentary strata of Tertiary origin. These younger rocks consist 
of soft yellow sandstones, finely laminated grey clay shales, 
and nodular earthy limestone. Limestone is found near the 
Nambar, Deopani, Hariajan, and Jamuna rivers, and iron ore 
is of widespread occurrence, though the haematite is seldom 
sufficiently concentrated to pay for working. Coal of inferior 
quality is found near the Langlei hill and the Nambar river. 
The hills have steep slopes, and both they and the intervening 
valleys are covered with dense jungle. They extend over an 
area of about 2,000 square miles and average from 1,000 to 
2,000 feet above the sea, though the loftiest summits attain 
a height of nearly 4,500 feet. The Mikirs, the tribe inhabiting 
these hills, speak a language which occupies an intermediate 
position between Bodo or Kachari and the various forms of 
Naga speech. In character and habits they differ entirely 
from the savage hillmen to the south, and are quieter and 
more timid than any other tribe in Assam, Dalton states^ 
that they were originally driven from the hills of North Cachar 
to the Jaintia Hills, where they are still to be found in con- 
siderable numbers ; but the majority of the tribe were dis- 
pleased with the treatment they received, and moved to the 
locality which has since borne their name. Similar migrations 
were undertaken by the Lalungs, a kindred neighbouring tribe, 
who according to their traditions went to the Jaintia Hills to 
escape the necessity of providing the Kachari Raja with a daily 
ration of six seers of human milk, and left because they did 
^ Ethnology of BengaU p. 54. 
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not like the matriarchal theory of inheritance there in force. 
The MikJrs are said to have been compelled to forswear the 
use of arms by the Ahom government, and this is offered as 
an explanation of their present peaceful disposition. They 
live in small hamlets near the crops of rice, cotton, and 
chillies which they raise on the hill-side. Their houses are 
large and strongly built, and are raised on platforms above 
the ground. Rice is their staple food, but they eat 
fowls and pork and consume large quantities of fermented 
liquor. 

[E. Stack, The Mlktrs (1908).] 

Assam Range. — A range of hills lying between 24® 58' and 
26° 48' N. and 89® 49' and 94° 50' E , which runs almost due 
east and west between the valleys of the Brahmaputra and 
Surm^ It consists of the Garo, Khasi and Jaintia, North 
Cachar, and Naga Hills, and at its eastern end trends 
towards the north and is joined by the Patkai to the Hima- 
layan system, and by the mountains of Manipur to the Arakan 
Yoma. The general elevation is from 3,000 to 6,000 feet, but 
at Japvo in the Naga Hills a height of nearly 10,000 feet is 
attained. The Shillong peak (6,450 feet) is the highest point 
in the Khasi Hills. Geologically, the range falls into two 
groups. The Garo, Khasi and Jaintia Hills, and part of North 
Cachar are known as the Shillong plateau, and consist for the 
most part of a great mass of gneiss. The eastern portion is 
mainly composed of sandstones of Tertiary age. Coal is found 
in the Garo and Khasi Hills, and in the hills south of Lakhim- 
pur, and lime on the face of the Khasi Hills overlooking the 
plains of Sylhet. Through the greater part of their length 
the hills take the form of sharply serrated ridges covered with 
dense forest, but the central portion of the Khasi Hills is an 
elevated plateau consisting of rolling downs covered with short 
grass. 

Barail (‘big dike’). — Range of hills in North Cachar, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, running east and west between 25® 5' and 
25^^ 20' N. and 92° 32' and 93^ 29^" E., and connecting the 
Naga and Jaintia Hills. The range, which is for the most 
part composed of soft greenish sandstone, has sharply serrated 
ridges, and is covered with dense forest and bamboo jungle. 
Several of the peaks are nearly 6,000 feet in height. The 
Jatinga river makes its way through these hills to the Barak, 
and the Assam-Bengal Railway has been carried up the valley 
of that river, 

Japvo, — The highest mountain in Assam (9,890 feet). 
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situated in 25® 36' N. and 94® 4' E., in the Assam Range 
a little to the south of Kohima (Naga Hills District). 

Nokrek. — The highest peak in the range of hills on the 
western slope of which lies Tura, the head-quarters of the Garo 
Hills District, Eastern Bengal and Assam. This range rises 
sharply from the lower hills by which it is surrounded, and the 
summit and sides are clad in dense tree forest. Nokrek is 
situated in 25° 27' N. and 90® 19' E., and reaches a height of 
4,652 feet above the level of the sea. 

Tukreswari. — Hill in the Habraghat pargana^ Goalpara 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 26° 3' N. and 
90^^ 38' E., on the summit of which stood a temple dedicated 
to Durga built by a former Raja of Bijni. Its construction 
indicated considerable engineering skill on the part of the 
architect, and it was frequented by pilgrims from all parts of 
India. The temple was destroyed in the earthquake of 1897, 
but is now being rebuilt. 

Saraspur (or Siddheswar Hills). — A range projecting from 
the Lushai system into the Surma Valley, Assam. The hills 
run north and south between 24° 26' and 24® 52' N. and 
92® 30'' and 92® 35' E., forming the boundary between Sylhet 
and Cachar. The height varies from 600 feet to 2,000 feet 
above sea-level \ the slopes of the hills are steep and covered 
with tree forest, and are composed of sandstones and shales of 
Tertiary origin. 

Bhuban HiUs. — A range of hills projecting from the Lushai 
system into the south of Cachar District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. They run north and south between 24® 15' and 
24° 45 "^ N. and 92° 52' and 93^^ 5' E., on the eastern border 
of the District, forming the watershed between the Barak and 
Sonai rivers. Their height varies from 700 feet to 3,000 feet, 
and their slopes are very precipitous. They are formed of 
sandstones and shales of Tertiary origin, thrown into long 
folds. A temple sacred to Bhuban Baba, a local name for 
Siva, stands on the summit of a hill about 30 miles south-east 
of Silchar. Manipurls, up-country men, and garden coolies 
resort to this place on the occasion of the Sivaratri, the 
Sripanchami, and the Barunisnan festivals, when they bathe 
in a tank in the neighbourhood of the temple, and make 
offerings at the shrine. 

Chalan Bil. — Marshy lake situated on the borders of 
Rajshahi and Pabna Districts, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
between 24° 10' and 24° 30' N. and 89° 10' and 89® 20' E. 
The length from north-west to south-east is 21 miles j the 
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greatest breadth lo miles ; and the total area about 150 square 
miles in the rains, shrinking to 20 square miles during the 
dry season, when the average depth is 3 feet. A tortuous 
navigable channel runs through it, with a depth of from 6 to 
12 feet all the year round. The principal feeder of the lake 
is the Atrai, whose waters eventually find their way into the 
Brahmaputra through an outlet at the south-east corner. Land 
to the south and east which once formed part of the marsh 
is now dry ; but its waters are encroaching towards the north- 
west, and to prevent this commissioners have been appointed 
to carry out a scheme for the removal of obstructions to the 
drainage. The lake abounds in fish and waterfowl, and the 
value of the annual export of fish is estimated at Rs. 60,000. 

Loktak. — Lake situated in the south of Manipur State, 
Assam, between 24° 27' and 24® 34' N. and 93° 47' and 
93° 52' E. It now covers about 27 square miles, but is said 
to be gradually decreasing in size. The surface is dotted with 
floating islands of aquatic plants, forming a refuge for fish and 
wild-fowl, which are found here in large numbers. At the 
southern end, where a range of low hills runs into the lake, 
there are rocky islands, the sites of fishing villages. 

Hatia. — Island in Noakhali District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in the estuary of the Meghna river, and lying 
between 22® 25' and 22° 42' N. and 90° 53' and 91° E., 

with an area of 185 square miles. It contains 49 villages, and 
in 1901 had a population of 55,390, the average density being 
299 persons per square mile. Muhammadans numbered 44,000 
and Hindus 11,000. The island lies low, and is only partially 
protected by embankments from the incursions of the sea. 
It is thus exposed to storm-waves, and the great cyclone of 1876 
destroyed 30,000 persons, or more than half the population. 

Sandwip. — Island off the coast of Noakhali District, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, lying between 22° 23' and 22° 37' N. and 
91® 21"' and 9r° 33' E., and probably formed by the deposit of 
silt from the Meghn^ The area is 258 square miles, and the 
population in 1901 was 115,127, dwelling in 59 villages. 

The island has an interesting history. Cesare de^ Federici, 
the Venetian traveller, writing in 1565, described it as densely 
populated and well cultivated ; he added that 200 ships were 
laden yearly with salt, and that such was the abundance of 
materials for ship-building that the Sultan of Constantinople 
found it cheaper to have his vessels built here than at Alexan- 
dria, In 1609 the island was captured from the Muhammadans 
by a number of Portuguese who had been expelled from the 
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employ of the Raja of Arakan. Headed by one Gonzales, 
these pirates established themselves in force on the island 
and seized Shahbazpur and Patelbanga, with an army of i,ooo 
Portuguese, 2,000 sepoys, and 200 cavalry, and a navy of 80 
armed vessels. In 1610 they allied themselves with the Raja 
of Arakan in an attempt to invade Bengal, but after some 
successes they were routed by the Mughal troops. In 1615 
an attack upon Arakan was made by Gonzales with the help 
of Portuguese troops from Goa, but this failed ; and in the 
following year the Raja of Arakan mvaded Sandwip, defeated 
Gonzales, and took possession of the island. For the next 
fifty years Sandwip was a nest of Portuguese and Arakanese 
pirates who devastated the neighbouring coasts of Bengal, but 
in 1664 the Nawab Shaista Khan determined to put an end 
to their depredations. By dint of promises and cajolery he 
induced the Portuguese to desert to his side, and used them 
in an attack upon Sandwip in 1665 which was entirely success- 
ful. The island, however, long remained an Alsatia for all 
the bad characters of Eastern Bengal, and its administration 
was a constant cause of trouble in the early years of British 
rule. The last pirate of note was Dilal Raja. He is re- 
membered for his attempts to produce a high physical type 
among the islanders by compelling members of different castes 
to intermarry. The result has been a confusion of castes upon 
the island, which has given it a sinister reputation on the main- 
land. Until 1822 Sandwip formed part of Chittagong District, 
but in that year it was made over to the newly formed District 
of Noakhali. A Sub-Deputy-Magistrate-Collector and a Munsif 
are stationed there. 

From its low’-lying position Sandwip is peculiarly exposed to 
inundation from storm-waves, and it suffered severely in loss 
of life and property by the cyclones of 1864 and 1876, The 
number of deaths caused by the latter was estimated at 40,000, 
or nearly half the population, and its effects were aggravated 
by a terrible epidemic of cholera which immediately followed. 
Since this disaster the population has rapidly increased, as 
it was returned at only 72,467 in 1881 ; the density is now 
446 persons per square mile. 

Kutubdia. — Island off the coast of Chittagong District, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 2 1° 43' and 2 1° 55' N. 
and 91° 49' and 91® 54' E., with an area of 35 square miles. 
Population (1901), 10,693. The island is protected by a ring 
of embankments constructed and maintained by Government ; 
but these were breached in the cyclone of 1897, which caused 
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great havoc. Almost the 'whole of the island is a Govern- 
ment ryotwdri estate. There is a lighthouse on the west 
coast. 

Maiskhah— Island off the coast of Chittagong District, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying betvreen 21^29' and 2 1° 45' N. 
and 91° 50' and 91° 58' E., with an area of 102 square miles. 
Population (1901), 24,228. Through the centre and along 
the east coast-line rises a range of low hills 300 feet high ; the 
west and north are fringed by mangrove jungle and are of 
the same character as the Sundarbans. Among the hills is 
built the shrine of Adinath, which attracts pilgrims from all 
parts of the District. The greater portion of the island belongs 
to a permanently settled estate. 

Majiili.— Island (or char) in the north of Sibsagar District, 
Assam, lying between 26° 45' and 27° 12' N. and 93° 39' and 
94° 35' E., formed by the diversion of the Kherkutia channel 
from the main stream of the Brahmaputra. This channel sub- 
sequently receives the waters of the SubansirT, in itself a large 
river, and is then known as the Luhit to the point where it 
rejoins the parent stream opposite the mouth of the Dhansiri. 

The island has an area of 485 square miles, with a population 
(1901) of 35,000, and is the site of the Auniati, Dakhinpat, 
Garamur, and other sattras^ or priestly colleges, which are 
held in great reverence by the Assamese. The Majuli is 
much exposed to flood and diluvium, and the staple crops are 
summer rice and mustard. It contains numerous streams, 
lakes, and patches of tree forest covered with beautiful cane 
brake ; and the general effect is very picturesque. The island 
has but one road and no town, and an old-world air pervades 
the place which savours more of the eighteenth than the 
twentieth century. 

Ganges {Gangd ), — The great river of Northern India which In the 
carries off the drainage of the Southern Himalayas, and also 
a smaller volume received from the northern and eastern 
slopes of the Vindhyas. It rises in the Tehrl State, in 
30® 55' N. and 79° 7' E., where it issues under the name 
of Bhagirathi from an ice cave at the foot of a Himalayan 
snow-bed near Gangotri, 13,800 feet above the level of the 
sea. During its earlier course it receives the Jahnavl from 
the north-west, and subsequently the Alaknanda, after which 
the united stream is called Ganges. It pierces the Himalayas 
at Sukhi, and turns south-west to Hardwar. From this point 
it flows south and south-east between the Meerut and Rohil- 
khand Divisions of the United Provinces, and then separates 
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the latter from the Agra Division, and flows through the eastern 
part of Farrukhabad District. It next forms the south-western 
boundary of Oudh, and then crosses the Districts of Allahabad, 
Mirzapur, Benares, and GhazTpur, after which it divides the 
Districts of Ghazipur and Ballia from Bengal. The Ganges 
is a considerable river even at Hardwar, where the Upper 
Ganges Canal starts, and it is tapped again at Naraura for 
the Lower Ganges Canal. It thus supplies the largest irri- 
gation works in the United Provinces, and is also the source 
of the water-supply of the cities of Meerut (by a canal), Cawn- 
pore, and Benares, Its chief tributaries are: the Ramganga 
(Farrukhabad), Jumna and Tons (Allahabad), Gumti (Ghazi- 
pur), and Gogra (Ballia), while smaller affluents are the Malin 
(Bijnor), Burhganga (Meerut), Mahawa (Budaun), Sot or Yar-i- 
Wafadar (Shahjahanpur), Burhganga and Kali Nadi (Farrukh- 
abad), Isan (Cawnpore), Pandti (Fatehpur), Jirgo (Mirzapur), 
Barna (Benares), Gang! and Besu (GhazTpur), and Chhotl Sarjfi 
(Ballia), which is called the Tons in its upper portion. The 
principal towns on or near its banks in the United Provinces 
are: Srinagar (on the Alaknanda), Hardwar, Garhmuktesar, 
Anupshahr, Soron, Farrukhabad (now left some miles away), 
Kanauj, Bilhaur, Bithur, Cawnpore, Dalmau, Manikpur, Kara, 
Allahabad, Sirsa, Mirzapur, Chunar, Benares, Ghazipur, and 
Ballia. 

Bengal. ' Impinging on Shahabad District of Bengal, in 25® 31' N. 
and 83° 52' E., the Ganges forms the boundary of this District, 
separating it from the United Provinces, till it receives as 
a tributary the Gogra on the north bank. It shortly after- 
wards receives another important tributary, the Son, from the 
south, then passes Patna, and obtains another accession to its 
volume from the Gandak, which rises in Nepal. Farther to 
the east, it receives the KosI, and then, skirting the Rajmahal 
Hills, turns sharply to the south, passing near the site of the 
ruined city of Gaur. About 20 miles farther on, the Ganges 
begins to branch out over the level country; and this spot 
marks the commencement of its delta, being 220 miles in 
a straight line, or nearly 300 by the windings of the river, from 
the Bay of Bengal. The present main channel, assuming the 
name of the Padma, proceeds in a south-easterly direction past 
Pabna to Goalundo, where it is joined by the Jamuna, the main 
stream of the Brahmaputra. The bed is here several miles 
wide, and the river is split up into several channels, flowing 
between constantly shifting sandbanks and islands. During 
the rains the current is very strong, and even steamers find 
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difficulty in making headway against it. This vast confluence 
of water rushes towards the sea, joining the great Meghna 
estuary in 23® 13' N. and 90° 33' E., after the Ganges has 
had a course of 540 miles in Bengal, and r,5S7 miles from 
its source. 

The Meghna estuary, however, is only the largest and most The delta, 
easterly of a great number of Ganges mouths, among which 
may be mentioned the Hooghly, Matla, Raimangal, Malancha, 
and Haringhata. The most westerly and the most important 
for navigation is the Hooghly, on which stands Calcutta. This 
receives the water of the three westernmost distributary channels 
that start from the parent Ganges in Murshidabad District 
(generally known as the Nadia Rivers, one of which takes 
again the name of Bhagirathi), and it is to this exit that the 
sanctity of the river clings. Between the Hooghly on the west 
and the Meghna on the east lies the Ganges delta. The upper 
angle of this consists of the Districts of Murshidabad, Nadia, 

Jessore, and the Twenty-four Parganas. These Districts have 
for the most part been raised above the level of periodical 
inundation by the silt deposits of the Ganges and its off- 
shoots; and deltaic conditions now exist only in the eastern 
Districts of Khulna, Farldpur, and Backergunge, and to- 
wards the southern base of the delta, where the country 
sinks into a series of great swamps, intersected by a 
network of innumerable channels, and known as the 
Sundarbans. 

In its course through Bengal, the Ganges rolls majestically 
down to the sea in a bountiful stream, which never becomes 
a merely destructive torrent in the rains and never dwindles 
away in the hottest summer. Embankments are seldom 
required to restrain its inundations, for the alluvial silt which 
it spills over its banks, year by year, affords to the fields a top- 
dressing of inexhaustible fertility. If one crop be drowned by 
the flood, the cultivator calculates that his second crop will 
abundantly requite him. In Eastern Bengal, in fact, the 
periodic inundations of the Ganges and its distributaries render 
the country immune from the results of a scanty rainfall and 
make artificial irrigation unnecessary. 

Until some 400 years ago the course of the Ganges, after 
entering Bengal proper, was by the channel of the Bhagirathi 
and Hooghly as far as the modem Calcutta, whence it branched 
south-eastwards to the sea, down what is still known as the 
Adi Ganga, which corresponds for part of its course with 
Tolly’s Nullah. By degrees this channel silted up and 
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became unequal to its task, and the main stream of the 
Ganges was thus obliged to seek another outlet. In this 
way the Ichamati, the Jalangi, and the Matabhanga became 
in turn the main stream. The river tended ever to the east ; 
and at last, aided perhaps by one of the periodic subsidences 
of the unstable surface of the country, it broke eastwards right 
across the old drainage channels, until it was met and stopped 
by the Brahmaputra. Great changes still take place from time 
to time in the river-bed, and alter the face of the country. 
Extensive islands are thrown up and attach themselves to the 
bank; while the river deserts its old bed and seeks a new 
channel, it may be many miles off. Such changes are so 
rapid and on so vast a scale, and the eroding power of the 
current upon the bank is so irresistible, that it is considered 
perilous to build any structure of a large or permanent 
character on the margin. 

Sacred The junction of two or more rivers, called Prayag, is usually 

places, considered sacred; but that of the Ganges and Jumna at 
Allahabad, where according to popular belief a third river, 
the Saraswati, which sinks into the sands at Bhatner in 
Rajputana, reappears from its subterranean course, is one 
of the most holy places in India. Here, on the spit of land 
below the fort, a large bathing festival is held annually in the 
month of Magh (January). Every twelve years the fair is 
called the Kumbh meld^ as it is held when Jupiter is in 
Aquarius (kumbh) and the sun in Aries, and the efficacy 
of bathing is increased, large numbers of pilgrims from every 
part of India flocking to the junction. At the Kumbh meld 
in 1894 the attendance was estimated at a million to a million 
and a half. 

The holiest places upon the banks of the Ganges in Bengal 
are Sonpur at its confluence with the Gandak, and Sagar 
Island at the mouth of the Hooghly. Both places are the 
scene of annual bathing festivals, which are frequented by 
thousands of pilgrims from all parts of India. Even at the 
present day, the six years’ pilgrimage from the source of the 
Ganges to its mouth, and back again, known as pradakshina, 
is performed by many; and a few fanatical devotees may 
be seen wearily accomplishing this meritorious penance by 
measuring their length. 

Most rivers in India have sanctity attached to them, but the 
Ganges is especially sacred. Its importance in Vedic literature 
is slight, but in the epics and Pur^as it receives much atten- 
tion. Sagar, the thirty-eighth king of the Solar Dynasty, had 
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performed the great horse-sacrifice {Asvamedhd) ninety-nine 
times. In this ceremony the horse wandered over the world, 
unhaltered and never guided or driven. Every country it 
entered was conquered by the following army, and on its 
return it was sacrificed to the gods. When Sagar drove out 
a horse for the hundredth time, the god Indra stole it and 
tied it up in Fatal (the under-world) near the place where 
a sage, Kapila Muni, was meditating. Sagar had two wives, 
one of whom bore Asmanjas, and the other had sixty thousand 
sons who were following the horse. The sons found it, and 
believing Kapila to be the thief abused him, and were con- 
sumed to ashes in consequence of the sage’s curse. Ansman, 
son of Asmanjas, had gone in search of his uncles, and finding 
the horse took it home. Garuda, the mythical half-man, half- 
bird, king of the snakes, told him that the sin of those who 
had abused Kapila could best be removed by bringing to earth 
the Ganges, which then flowed in heaven (Brahma Lok). In 
spite of much prayer and the practice of austerities by Ansman 
and his son, Dallp, this could not be brought about; but 
Bhagirath, son of Dalip, persuaded Brahma to grant him 
a boon, and he chose the long-sought permission to allow 
the Ganges to flow on this world. Brahma agreed, but told 
Bhagirath that the earth could not sustain the shock, and 
advised him to consult Siva, who consented to break the force 
of the river by allowing it to fall on his head. The ice-cavern 
beneath the glacier, from which the stream descends, is repre- 
sented as the tangled hair of Siva. One branch, the Manda- 
kinl, still flows through Brahma Lok ; a second, which passes 
through Fatal, washed away the sin of the sixty thousand ; and 
the third branch is the Ganges^, Besides the places which 
have already been referred to, Gangotrl, near the source, Deva- 
prayag, Garhmuktesar, Soron, Dalmau, and Benares are the 
principal bathing resorts. The sanctity of the river still exists 
everywhere, though according to prophecy it should have 
passed away to the Narbada a few years ago. Dying persons 
are taken to expire on its banks, corpses are carried to be 
burned there, and the ashes of the dead are brought from 
long distances to be thrown into its holy stream, in the hope 
of attaining eternal bliss for the deceased. About the time 
of the regular festivals the roads to the river are crowded 
with pilgrims, who keep up an incessant cry of salutation 
to the great goddess, Gangd jt kl jail On their return 

^ A variant of the legend represents the ashes of the sixty thoasjyid as 
having been purified by the Bhagirathi, a branch of the Ganges. 
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they carry away bottles of the sacred water to their less 
fortunate relations. 

Till within the last forty years of the nineteenth century, 
after which the extension of railways provided a quicker means 
of transport, the magnificent stream of the Ganges formed 
almost the sole channel of traffic between Upper India and the 
sea-board, and high masonry landing-places for steamers still 
exist at Allahabad and other places lower down, though they 
are no longer used. The products of the Gangetic plain, and 
the cotton of the Central Provinces and Central India, used 
formerly to be conveyed by this route to Calcutta. At present 
it is chiefly used for the carriage of wood and grain in many 
parts of its course, and also of oilseeds, saltpetre, stone, and 
sugar in the eastern portion of the United Provinces. The 
principal import to these Provinces is rice, but manufactured 
goods and metals are also carried in considerable quantities. 
The canal dam at Naraura in Bulandshahr District has stopped 
through traffic between the upper and lower courses of the 
Ganges. 

In Bengal, however, the Ganges may yet rank as one of the 
most-frequented waterways in the world. The downward traffic 
is most brisk in the rainy season, when the river comes down 
in flood. During the rest of the year the boats make their way 
back up stream, often without cargoes, either helped by a favour- 
able wind or laboriously towed along the bank. The most 
important traffic in Bengal is in food-grains and oilseeds ; and, 
though no complete statistics are available, it appears probable 
that the actual amount of traffic on the Ganges by native craft 
has not at all diminished since the opening of the railway, to 
which the river is not only a rival, but a feeder. Railway 
stations situated on the banks form centres of collection and 
distribution for the surrounding country, and fishing villages 
like Goalundo have by this means been raised into river marts 
of the first magnitude. Steamer services ply along its whole 
course within Bengal, and many towns lie on its banks, the 
most important being Patna and Monghyr. 

Six railway bridges cross the Ganges ; near Roorkee, at 
Garhmuktesar (2,332 feet), Rajghat, Cawnpore (2,900 feet), and 
Benares (3,518 feet), while the sixth, measuring 3,000 feet, was 
completed near Allahabad in 1905. There is no bridge below 
Benares, though the construction of a railway bridge near Sara 
Ghat in Bengal has been sanctioned. The normal flood dis- 
charge varies from 207,000 cubic feet per second at Hardwar, 
where the bed is steep and only 2,500 feet wide, to 300,000 at 
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Garhmuktesar and 150,000 at Naraura (width at canal weir 
and about a mile above it, 3,880 feet). The bridge at Allahabad 
is designed to allow the discharge of a million cubic feet per 
second. The normal flood-level falls from 942 feet above the 
sea at Hard war to 287 at Allahabad. 

Mah^anda. — River of North Bengal and Eastern Bengal, 
important in the past as forming a boundary between histori- 
cal divisions of the country, and still much used as a means 
of communication in its lower reaches. Rising in Mahal- 
diram, a mountain in the Himalayan range in Darjeeling 
District, in 26° 56' N. and 88^ 20' E., it flows generally in a 
southerly direction till it joins the Ganges in Malda District, 
in 24® 28"^ N. and 88® 18' E., after a course of 256 miles. It 
was formerly a large river and formed the w^estem boundary 
of the Barendra division of Bengal, and still earlier of the 
kingdom of Pundra, or Paundravardhana, the country of the 
Pods, whose capital was at Mahasthan ; and it has had 
a great influence on the recent ethnic distribution of the 
people. East of its course, the Koch, or Rajbansis of North 
Bengal, are the chief element in the population, while to the 
west they are scarcely found at all. A large proportion of 
this race are now follovrers of Islam, and east of the river 
Musalmans predominate, while to the vrest the population is 
mainly Hindu. It is also a linguistic boundary, Hindi being 
spoken to the west of it and Bengali to the east. 

The Mahananda touches upon Jalpaiguri District near the 
foot of the hills, a short distance above Sillguri, at which place 
it receives the waters of the New Balasan \ and the united 
stream forms the boundary between that District and Darjeeling 
for a short distance before it passes into Purnea at Titalya. 
It has a very rapid current in the upper part of its course, and 
is subject to heavy freshes which render navigation impractic- 
able. After a tortuous course through Purnea, in which District 
its chief tributaries are the Dank, Pitanu, Nagar, Mechi, and 
Kankai, and its principal marts Kishanganj and Barsoi, it 
enters Malda and flows south-east through that District, which 
it divides into two nearly equal portions. It here receives as 
affluents the Tangan, Purnabhaba, and KalindrI, which drain 
the greater portion of Dinajpur, and eventually falls into the 
Ganges at Godagari. 

Jamuna (i), — River of Eastern Bengal, probably repre- 
senting one of the old channels of the Tista. It rises in 
Dinajpur District, not far from the boundary of Rangpur 
(25® 38' N. and 88® 54' E.), and, flowing due south along the 
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border of Bogra, finally falls into the Atrai, itself a tributary of 
the Ganges, near the village of Bhawanipur in Rajshahi Dis- 
trict (24® 38' N. and 88® 57' E.), after a total length of 89 
miles. In the lower part of its course the Jamuna is navigated 
all the year round by country boats of considerable burden,, 
but higher up it is navigable only during the rainy season. 
The chief river marts on the banks of the Jamuna are Phulbari 
and Birampur in Dinajpur District, and Hilli in Bogra, just 
beyond the Dinajpur boundary. 

Ichamati (i). — River of Pabna District, Eastern Bengal,, 
which is mentioned in Martin’s Eastern India in the descrip- 
tion of Dinajpur. It is now fed by the Ganges, from which it 
is given off about 7 miles south-east of Pabna town, in 23® 56' N. 
and 89® 20' E. After passing Pabna, it flows through the Dis- 
trict by a tortuous route, and joins the Hurasagar a short 
distance below the confluence of that river with the Baral. 
During the rains it becomes a wide and beautiful stream, but 
for eight months in the year it is little more than a dry sandy 
bed. As shown in the maps of Major Rennell, it would 
appear at one time to have been connected with the Karatoya. 

Garai, — The name given to the upper reaches of the 
Madhumati river in Bengal and Eastern Bengal, forming one 
of the principal channels by which the waters of the Ganges 
are carried to the sea, especially during the monsoon when the 
comparatively high level of the Brahmaputra prevents an exit 
by the more eastern channels. At a former period, while the 
Ganges was still working its way eastwards, the Garai probably 
formed its main eastern outlet, and during the nineteenth 
century there seemed a likelihood of the river reverting to this 
channel. The Garai, which leaves the Ganges near Kushtia in 
Nadia Distnct (23® 55' N. and 89° 9' E.), flows in a southerly 
direction from Ganeshpur to Haripur, about 32 miles ; it is 
420 yards wide in the rains, and navigable by steamers all 
the year round. It is spanned by a fine railway bridge of the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway. 

[For an account of the history of this river see Fergusson’s 
'Some Recent Changes in the Delta of the Gajnges,^ yburnai of 
the Geographical Society^ vol. xviii, pp. 321 seq., and Hunter’s 
Statistical Account of Eaf^dpur, pp. 265 seq.] 

Madhumati. — One of the principal distributaries of the 
Ganges in Bengal and Eastern Bengal, which leaves the 
parent stream not far from Kushtia, in Nadia District, in 23®“ 
55' N. and 89® 9' E., where it is called the Garai, Thence 
flowing south it assumes the name of Madhumati. It enters 
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Backergunge Distriot near the north-west corner at Gopalgaiij ; 
and from this point it takes the name of Bales war, and forms 
the western boundary of the District, still flowing south, but 
with great windings in its upper reaches. It then crosses the 
Sundarbans, separating the Khulna from the Backergunge 
portion of that tract, and enters the Bay of Bengal, after 
a course of 230 miles, in 21® 52' N. and 89° 59' E., under the 
name of Haringhata, forming a fine deep estuary 9 miles broad. 

The river is navigable to opposite Morrelganj in the District 
of Khulna by sea-going ships, and throughout its entire course 
by native boats of the largest tonnage. Although there is a bar 
at the mouth of the Haringhata with only 1 7 feet of water at 
low tide, the navigation is easier than that of any other river at 
the head of the Bay of Bengal. The great banks or shoals, 
which have formed at each side of the mouth and which extend 
seaward for several miles, protect the entrance and act as break- 
waters to the swell. The river is not disturbed by the ‘ bore,^ 
which visits the Hooghly and the Meghna, and it is also free 
from mid-channel dangers. Among its chief tributaries are 
the Kacha in Backergunge ; the Kalia or GangnI river, which 
receives a portion of the waters of the Nabaganga through the 
Bankarnali in Jessore ; and the Bhairab in Khulna. 

Padma. — The name of the main stream of the Ganges in 
the lower part of its course between the off-take of the Bhagl- 
rathi river in 24° 35' N. and 88° 5' E. and the south-eastern 
comer of Dacca District, where it joins the Meghna in 23° 

13' N. and 90® 33' E., after a course of 225 miles. 

Brahmaputra (‘Son of Brahma^). — River of Tibet and 
North-eastern India, which for its size and utility to man ranks 
among the most important in the world. Its total estimated 
length is about 1,800 miles, and its drainage area about 
361,200 square miles, while during the rains the flood dis- 
charge at Goalpara is said to be more than half a million 
cubic feet of water per second. An element of romance hangs Upper 
over the river, as a certain portion of its course has never been course, 
actually explored, though there is little doubt that the Tsan-po, 
or great river of Tibet, pours its waters through the Dihang 
into the river which is known as the Brahmaputra in the Assam 
Valley. The source of the Tsan-po is in 31® 30' N. and 82^ E., 
near the upper waters of the Indus and the Sutlej, and a little 
to the east of the Manasarowar Lake. It has been traced 
almost continuously for a distance of 850 miles eastwards to 
Gya-la-Sindong, which is barely 150 miles from the Assam 
frontier; but no explorer has yet succeeded in following the 
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river right down to its junction with the Brahmaputra. It was 
at one time thought that the Tsan-po might be identical with 
the great river of Burma, the Irrawaddy, but explorations 
which terminated in 1882 proved that the course of the Tsan-po 
could not lie east of a place called Sam a in the Zayul valley. 
It was then suggested that the river that flowed past Sama was 
not identical wiih the stream that runs westward from the 
Brahmakund to Sadiya, but was a tributary of the Tsan-po, 
which flowed to the west of Sama into the plains of Burma. 
This theory was completely disproved by the explorations of 
Mr. Needham, who in 1885-6 marched from Sadiya up the 
so-called Brahmaputra to Rima, a village east of Sama, and 
proved that the river at Rima and the river that flowed past 
Sadiya were the same. The Tsan-po having no outlet towards 
Burma in any direction, there is little room for doubt with 
regard to its identity with the Brahmaputra. Granted this 
premise, it seems probable that the channel by which it makes 
its way through the Himalayas is the Dihang, which is by far 
the largest river that falls into the Brahmaputra from the 
north, and at the point of junction considerably exceeds in 
volume the river flowing from the east, which, as it follows 
the same direction as the united stream in its passage down 
the valley, has been wrongly styled the Brahmaputra by the 
Assamese. In 1886-7 the Tsan-po was visited by a native 
explorer, who stated that he followed its course for nearly 
100 miles south of Gya-la-Sindong to a place called Onlet, 
which is only 8 miles from Miri Padam and 43 miles from 
the Assam frontier. At first sight, it may seem strange that 
a geographical problem of such interest as the identity of the 
Tsan-po and the Dihtog should still remain unsettled, and that 
such a small strip of territory should be allowed to remain 
unexplored. The hills through which the Dihang makes its 
way present, however, great difficulties to the explorer, and 
are inhabited by fierce and hostile tribes of whom little is 
known. Activity in that region is politically undesirable ; and 
even if no opposition was offered to the expedition, it is 
possible that an advance and subsequent retirement would be 
construed into a sign of weakness, which might embolden 
the hill tribes to make incursions on the frontier of Assam. 

Tribn- The Dihang at Pobha joins a river flowing from the east, 
which is sometimes styled the Brahmaputra, sometimes the 
Luhit. This river rises to the north-east of the hills inhabited 
by the Mishmis, and is known at Rima as the Zayul Chu. 
Near Sadiya, shortly above its junction with the Dihang, it 
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receives the Noa Diking from the southern, and the Dibang 
and Sesseri from the northern bank. The most important 
tributaries that fall into the river west of the Dihang are : 
on the north bank, the SubansirI, Bhareli, Dhansiri (2), 
Barnadi, Manas, Sankosh, Torsa, and Tista ; and on the 
south bank the Burhi Diking, Disang, Dikho, Jhanzi, 
Dhansiri (i), Kulsi, and Jinjiram. 

Below Dibrugarh the Brahmaputra at once assumes the In Assam, 
characteristics by which it is generally known. It rolls along 
through the plain with a vast expanse of water, broken by 
innumerable islands, and exhibiting the operations of alluvion 
and diluvion on a gigantic scale. It is so heavily freighted 
with suspended matter that the least impediment in its stream 
causes a deposit, and may give rise to a wide-spreading almond- 
shaped sandbank. On either side the great river throws out 
large branches, which rejoin the main channel after a diver- 
gence of many miles. One of these divergent channels takes 
off from the main stream, under the name of the Kherkutia 
Suti, opposite Burhi Dihingmukh. It receives the great 
volume of the SubansirI, and is then called the Luhit, and 
thus reinforced, rejoins the main stream nearly opposite 
Dhansirimukh. The large island or char of Majuli, with an 
area of 485 square miles, is enclosed between it and the main 
stream. Another large divergent channel is the Kalang, 
which takes off from the south bank opposite Bishnath in 
Darrang District, and traverses the whole of Nowgong District 
west of that point, rejoining the Brahmaputra a short distance 
above Gauhati. 

Unlike many rivers that flow through flat low-lying plains, 
instead of creeping along in a slu^sh channel, the Brahma- 
putra in the Assam Valley has a comparatively svdft current, 
and possesses no high permanent banks. At certain points in 
its course it passes between or by rocky eminences, which give 
a temporary fixity to its channel, as at Bishnath, Silghat, 

Tezpur, Singriparbat, Gauhati, Hathimura, Goalpara, and 
Dhubri. Where not so controlled, it sends its shifting channels 
over a vast extent of country, without forming any single con- 
tinuous river trough. 

After a course of 450 miles south-west down the Assam In Eastern 
Valley, the Brahmaputra sweeps southward round the spurs of 
the Garo Hills, which form the outwork of the watershed 
separating it from the river system of the Surma in Sylhet. It 
enters Rangpur District in 25° 47' N. and 89® 49' E., and its 
southerly course continues thence for about 148 miles, under 
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the name of the Jamuna (2), through the open plains of Eastern 
Bengal, as far as its confluence with the Padma, or main stream 
of the Ganges, at Goalundo in 23*^ 51'N. and 89° 46' E, The 
united rivers subsequently join the Meghna estuary opposite 
Chandpur, in 23° 13' N. and 90® 33' E. The main stream of 
the Brahmaputra formerly flowed south-east across the centre 
of Mymensingh District, and, after discharging its silt into 
the Sylhet swamps and receiving the Surma, united directly 
with the Meghna. This is the course shown on the maps of 
Rennelfs survey of 1785 ; and it was not till the beginning of 
the nineteenth century that, having raised its bed and lost its 
velocity, the river was no longer able to hold its own against 
the Meghna, and, being forced to find another outlet for its 
banked-up waters, suddenly broke westwards and joined the 
Ganges near Goalundo. The old bed still retains its name, 
but has been steadily silting up, a process which was expedited 
by the great earthquake of 1897. The entire lower portion of 
the Brahmaputra may be described as an elaborate network of 
interlacing channels, many of which run dry in the cold season^ 
but are filled to overflowing during the annual period of inunda- 
tion. Numerous islands are formed by the river during its course^ 
most of which are mere sandbanks deposited during one rainy 
season to be swept away by the inundation of the following 
year. The principal tributaries after leaving the Assam Valley 
are the Torsa and Tista on its right bank; the latter 
joins it a few miles to the south-west of Chilmari in Rangpur 
District. 

In agricultural and commercial utility, the Brahmaputra 
ranks next after the Ganges, and with the Indus, among the 
rivers of India. Unlike those two rivers, however, its waters 
are not largely utilized for artificial irrigation, nor are they 
confined within embankments. The natural overflow of the 
periodic inundation is sufficient to supply a soil which receives, 
in addition, a heavy rainfall; and this natural overflow is allowed 
to find its own lines of drainage. The plains of Eastern Bengal, 
watered by the Brahmaputra, yield abundant crops of rice, jute, 
and mustard, year after year, without undergoing any visible 
exhaustion. 

The Brahmaputra is navigable by steamers as high up as 
Dibrugarh, about 800 miles from the sea; and in its lower 
reaches its broad surface is covered with country craft of all 
sizes and rigs, down to dug-out canoes and timber-rafts. It 
is remarkable that there is comparatively little boat traffic 
in the Assam Valley itself. Goalpto is the great emporium 
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of the boat trade, and Gauhati is ordinarily the extreme point 
reached by boats of large burden. Nearly all the boats which 
resort to Goalpara and Gauhati come from Bengal or the United 
Pro\inces. Large cargo steamers with their attendant flats and 
a daily service of smaller and speedier passenger vessels ply 
on the Brahmaputra between Goalundo and Dibrugarh. The 
upward journey takes four and a half days to complete, the 
downward three. The principal places passed in the upward 
journey are : on the right bank, Sirajganj, a great emporium 
for jute and other agricultural produce, Dhubri, Tezpur, and 
Bishnath; and on the left bank, Goalpara, Gauhati, Silghat, 
and Dibrugarh. There are, however, eighteen other gMts 
at which steamers call, the most important being Shikarighat 
for Golaghat, Kakilamuldi for Jorhat, and Disangmukh for 
Sibsagar. The downward traffic chiefly consists of tea, coal, 
oilseeds, timber, hides, lac, and raw cotton from Assam ,* and 
jute, oilseeds, tobacco, rice, and other food-grains from Eastern 
Bengal. 

Jamtina (2) (or Janai). — Name given to the lower section 
of the Brahmaputra, in Eastern Bengal, from its entrance 
into Bengal in 25° 24' N. and 89° 41' E., to its confluence with 
the Ganges in 23® 50' N. and 89^ 45' E. Its course is almost 
due south, extending approximately for a length of 12 1 miles. 
This channel is of comparatively recent formation. When 
Major Rennell compiled his map of Bengal towards the close 
of the eighteenth century, the mam stream of the Brahmaputra 
flowed in a south-easterly direction across the District of 
Mymensingh, past the civil station of Nasirabad, to join the 
Meghna just below Bhairab Bazar. Some thirty years later, 
at the time of Buchanan-Hamilton’s survey, this channel had 
already become of secondary importance; and at the present 
time, though it still bears the name of Brahmaputra, it has 
dwindled to a mere watercourse, navigable only during the 
rainy season. The Jamuna is now the main stream, and it 
extends from near Ghoramara in Rangpur District to the river 
mart of Goalundo in Faridpur, situated at the junction with 
the main stream of the* Ganges. Along the left or east bank 
stretches the District of Mymensingh, and on the right or west 
bank lie Rangpur, Bogra, and Pabna, all in the Rajshahi 
Division. Although a modern creation, the Jamuna thus serves 
as an important administrative boundary. In the portion of its 
course which fringes Bogra District, it is locally known as the 
Daokoba or ‘hatchet-cut/ perhaps to distinguish it from another 
Jamuna (i) in that District. It runs through a low-lying 
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country, formed out of its own loose alluvial sands, which 
afford the most favourable soil for jute cultivation. At some 
points its channel swells during the rainy season to a breadth 
of four or five miles, broken by frequent or sandbanks, 

which form, are washed away, and re-form year after year, 
according to the varying incidence of the current. The chief 
river mart on the Jamuna is Sirajganj in Pabna District. 
The Jamuna is navigable throughout its entire length, at all 
seasons of the year, by native craft of the largest burden, and 
also by the river steamers that ply to Assam. 

Torsa. — River of Eastern Bengal. It rises in 27® 49' N. 
and 89"" 1 1' E., below the Tang pass which divides the Chumbi 
valley from the Tibet uplands. After flowing under the name 
of the Amo-chu in a southerly and south-easterly direction 
through the Chumbi valley for 60 miles and through Bhutan, 
it enters Eastern Bengal in Jalpaigurl District, whence it passes 
into Gooch Behar. In this State the Torsa bifurcates. The 
western branch, called the Dharla, is joined by the Jaldhaka, 
to which it gives its name, and eventually falls into the 
Brahmaputra in 25° 40' N- and 89° 44' E., after a course of 
245 miles from its source. The eastern branch joins the 
Kaljani, which in its turn flows into the Raidak ; this subse- 
quently meets the Gangadhar, and the united river falls into 
the Brahmaputra by two mouths, the southern one being 
known as the Dudhkumar and the northern as the Sankos. 
The valley of the Amo-chu through Bhutan is being examined 
with a view to the construction of a road to connect the 
Chumbi valley directly with the plains. 

Tista. — River of Bengal and Eastern Bengal. It rises 
beyond the frontier in the Chatamu Lake, Tibet, in 28° 2' N. 
and 88^^ 44' E., though it is said to have another source below 
Kinchinjunga, in Sikkim, and, after traversing North Bengal in 
a generally south-east direction, falls into the Brahmaputra 
in Rangpur District, in 25° 24' N. and 89° 42' E. Its length 
within British territory is about 168 miles. The Sanskrit 
names for the Tista are Trishna and Trisrota^ the former 
implying ^ thirst,' and the latter ‘ three springs.’ The Kalika 
Purana gives the following account of its origin : The goddess 
Parvati, wife of Siva, was fighting with a demon (Asur), whose 
crime was that he would worship her husband and not herself. 
The monster, becoming thirsty during the combat, prayed to 
his patron deity for drink ; and in consequence Siva caused 
the Tista river to flow from the breast of the goddess in three 
streams, and thus it has ever since continued to flow. 
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After draining Sikkim, the Trsta forms the boundary between In the 
that State and Darjeeling District for some distance, till it 
receives the waters of the Great Ranglt, when it turns to 
the south, and, threading its way through the mountains of 
Darjeeling, finally debouches on the plains through a gorge 
known as the Sivok Gola Pass. In Darjeeling the principal 
tributaries of the Tista are : on its left bank, the Rangpo and 
the Rilll j and on its right, the Great Rangit, the Rangjo, the 
Rayeng, and the Sivok. The Tista in this portion of its course 
is a deep mountain torrent not fordable at any time of the 
year. In the dry season its waters are sea-green, but after 
rain the admixture of calcareous detritus gives them a milky 
hue. The scenery along the river banks is here grand and 
beautiful. The lower slopes of the mountains are clothed with 
dense forest overhanging its waters, which now gurgle in their 
rocky bed and anon form deep still pools, while in the back- 
ground rise in tier above tier the great snowy masses of the 
Himalayas. The Tista is not navigable by trading boats in its 
course through the hills, although canoes, roughly cut from the 
sal timber on its banks, have been taken down the river from 
a point some 8 miles above the plains. Where it enters the 
plains it has a width of 700 or 800 yards, and becomes 
navigable by boats of 2 tons burden; but for some distance 
navigation is very difiScult and precarious, owing to the rapids 
and the numerous rocks and boulders in the bed of the river. 

After a short course through the Darjeeling tarai the Tista in the 
passes into Jalpaiguri District at its north-western corner, and, plains, 
flowing in a south-easterly direction, forms the boundary 
between the Western Duars and the permanently settled por- 
tion of that District. Here its principal tributaries, all on 
the left or east bank, are the Lisu or Lish, the Ghish, and the 
Ssldanga. The Tista then traverses a small portion of the 
western extremity of Cooch Behar State, and flows across 
Rangpur District to join the Brahmaputra. In this District it 
receives numerous small tributary streams from the north-west 
and throws off many offshoots of more or less importance, the 
largest being the Ghaghat, which probably marks an old bed 
of the main river. Another branch is the Manas, which 
rejoins the parent stream after a winding course of about 
25 miles. In the lower part of its course the Tista has a fine 
channel, from 600 to 800 yards wide, with a large volume of 
water at all times of the year and a rapid current. Although 
it is capable of floating large trading boats of between 3 and 
4 tons burden at all seasons, navigation becomes difficult in 
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the cold season, owing to the shoals and quicksands which 
form at its junction with the Brahmaputra, and the small 
islands and sandbanks thrown up by the current. The lower 
reaches, from Kapasia to Nalganj Hat, are called the P%la 
(‘ mad ’) river, owing to the frequent and violent changes in its 
course. Old channels abound, such as the Chota (‘ small ’), 
Burhi (‘old’), and Mara (‘dead’) Tista, each of which must 
at one time have formed the main channel of the river, but 
which are now deserted and navigable only in the rains. 

Cha-nges At the time of Major Rennell’s survey (towards the close of 
of course. eighteenth century) the main stream of the Tista flowed 

south down the bed of the Karatoya, instead of south-east as 
at present, and, joining the Atrai in Dinajpur, finally fell into 
the Ganges, But in the destructive floods of 1787, which 
form an epoch in the history of Rangpur, the main stream, 
swelled by incessant rains, suddenly forsook its channel and 
forced its way into the Ghaghat. This latter river was 
unable to carry off such a vast accession to its waters ; and 
the Tista spread itself over the District, causing widespread 
destruction to life and property, till it succeeded in cutting for 
itself a new and capacious channel by which it found its way 
to the Brahmaputra. In the early part of the nineteenth 
century the river again altered its course, forsaking a westward 
loop about 40 miles in length for a more direct course east- 
wards, It has since adhered to the course then formed, but 
with numerous encroachments on its banks, which have left in 
the west of Rangpur District a maze of old watercourses and 
stagnant marshes. These render it almost impossible to trace 
the former course of these rivers, and have caused at the 
same time great confusion in their nomenclature. In parts of 
its course the Karatoya is still known as the Burhi (‘old’) 
Tista, and its broad sandy channel in many places indicates 
the route followed by the Tista according to Major Rennell’s 
survey. 

Karatoya. — Old river of Eastern Bengal, which rises in the 
Baikuntpur jungle in the extreme north-west of Jalpaiguri 
District in 26° 51' N. and SS° 28' E., and meanders through 
Rangpur, until, after a course of 214 miles, it joins the 
Halhalia, in the south of Bogra District, in 24° 38' N. and 
89° 29' E. The united stream is known as the Phuljuur, 
and it eventually finds its way into the Jamuna (2). The 
Karatoya bore in ancient times, as we learn from the Puranas, 
a high character for sanctity ; and its mermaid goddess, whose 
image has been found among the ruins of Mahasthan, was 
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widely worshipped, and this place is even now a favourite 
place of pilgrimage. The river is mentioned in the Jogini 
Tantra as the western boundary of the ancient kingdom of 
Kamarupa, which it separated from Pundra or Paundra- 
vardhana, the country of the Pods, whose capital was at 
Mahasthan. It was along its right bank that Muhammad-i- 
Bakhtyar Khilji, the Muhammadan conqueror of Bengal, 
marched upon his ill-fated invasion of Tibet in 1205, and in 
the narrative of that expedition the Karatoya is described as 
being three times the width of the Ganges. It was no doubt 
the great river crossed by Hiuen Tsiang on his way to 
Kamarupa in the seventh century, and by Ala-ud-din Husain 
on his invasion of the same country in 1498. 

The topography of the river is attended with numerous 
difficulties ; changes of name are frequent, and its most recent 
bed, which ultimately joins the Atrai some 30 miles east of 
Pabna, is known indifferently as the Burhi (‘old^ Tista and 
the Karto or Karatoya. It appears that at the end of the 
eighteenth century, when the Ganges and the Brahmaputra 
were still 150 miles apart, the Tista united with the other 
Himalayan streams to form one great river. The elevated 
tract of stiff clay known as the Barind, which spreads over 
a considerable part of the modern Districts of Rajshahi, 
Dinajpur, Malda, and Bogra, formed an obstacle which could 
not be so easily pierced as the more recent alluvium round it, 
and the outlet of the Himalayan streams was thus diverted to 
one side or the other. Sometimes when the trend of the rivers 
was eastwards, they flowed down the channel of the Karatoya, 
which is shown in Van Den Broucke^s map of Bengal (circa 
1660) as flowing into the Ganges, and was, in fact, before the 
destructive floods of 1787, the main stream which brought 
down to the Ganges the great volume of Tista water. South 
of the Padma there is now no trace of any river bearing this 
name; and, since the main stream of the Tista broke away 
to the east in 1787, the Karatoya has gradually silted up, 
and it is at the present day a river of minor importance, little 
used for navigation. 

Phuljhur. — River of Eastern Bengal, formed by the union 
of the Karatoya and Halhalia in Bogra District, in 24® 38' N. 
and 89° 29' E. It is subsequently joined by the Hurasagar, 
an offshoot of the Jamuna (2) ; and the united stream, after 
being further augmented by the Baral and Ichamati (i) near 
Bera in Pabna District, flows into the Jamuna (2), 

Meghna, The. — Great estuary of the Bengal delta, which 
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conveys to the sea the main volume of the waters of both the 
Ganges and the Brahmaputra, and thus forms the outlet for 
the drainage of half India. The name is properly applied only 
to the channel of the Old Brahmaputra, from Bhairab Bazar 
downwards, after it has received the Surma or Barak from 
Sylhet, in 24® 2' N. and 90® 59' E . ; but some maps mark the 
head-waters of the Meghna as a small stream meandering 
through the centre of Mymensingh District, and joining the 
Brahmaputra near Bhairab Bazar. At the present time the 
main streams of the Brahmaputra or Jamuna (2), and of 
the Ganges, unite at Goalundo in Eastern Bengal, and, under 
the name of the Padma, enter the estuary of the Meghna 
opposite Chandpur. The Meghna proper runs almost due 
south, and forms the boundary between the Dacca Division 
to the west and the Chittagong Division. It nowhere flows 
between clearly defined banks ; and it enters the sea in 
22® 25' N. and 91° 16' E., after a course of 161 miles, by 
four principal mouths, enclosing the islands of Dakhin 
Shahbazpur, Hatia, and Sandwip. 

The general characteristics of the Meghna are everywhere 
the same — a mighty rolling flood of great depth and velocity, 
sometimes split up into half a dozen channels by sandbanks 
of its own formation, sometimes spreading out into a wide 
expanse of water which the eye cannot see across. It is 
navigable by native boats of the largest burden, and also by 
river steamers all the year round; but navigation is difficult 
and sometimes dangerous. At low tide the bed is obstructed 
by shifting sandbanks and snags ; and when the tide is high or 
the river is in flood, and especially when the monsoon is blow- 
ing, the surface often becomes too boisterous for heavy-laden 
river craft to ride in safety. The most favourable season for 
navigation is between November and February ; but even in 
those months the native boatman fears to continue his voyage 
after nightfall. Alluvion and diluvion are constantly taking 
place, especially along the sea-board, where the antagonistic 
forces of river and ocean are ever engaged in the process of 
land-making. In Noakhali District the mainland is steadily 
advancing seawards, while the islands fringing the mouth are 
annually being cut away and re-deposited in fresh shapes. For 
some years past the Meghna has shown a tendency to shift its 
main channel gradually towards the west. 

The tidal phenomena of the Meghna surpass those of any 
other Indian river. The regular rise of the tide is from 10 to 
18 feet ; and at spring-tides the sea rushes up in a single wave. 
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known as the ‘bore.' On the Meghna the bore is no mere 
spectacle for admiration, but a justly dreaded danger to boat- 
men. It may be witnessed in its greatest development at the 
time of the equinoxes, when navigation is sometimes impeded 
for days together, especially when the wind blows from the 
south. Before anything can be seen, a noise like thunder is 
heard seawards in the far distance. Then the tidal wave sud- 
denly comes into view, advancing like a wall topped with foam, 
of the height of nearly 20 feet, and moving at the rate of 
15 miles an hour. In a few minutes all is over, and the 
brimming river has at once changed from ebb to flood-tide. 

A still greater danger than the bore is the storm-wave which Storm- 
occasionally sweeps up the Meghna in the wake of cyclones, waves. 
These storm-waves also are most liable to occur at the break 
of the monsoons in May and October. In the cyclone of 
JMay, 1867, the island of Hatia was entirely submerged by 
a wave which is estimated to have reached a height of 40 feet. 

But the greatest of these disasters within the memory of man 
occurred on the night of October 31, 1876. Towards evening 
of that day the wind had gradually risen till it blew a gale. 
Suddenly, at about midnight in some places, and nearer dawn 
in others, the roar of the bore was heard drowning the noises 
of the storm. Two and three waves came on in succession, 
flooding in one moment the entire country, and sweeping before 
them every living thing that was not lucky enough to reach 
a point of vantage. The destruction of human life on that 
memorable night is credibly estimated at 100,000 souls in the 
mainland portion of Noakhali District and on the islands of 
Sandwip and Hatia, or about 19 per cent, of the total popu- 
lation of these places. As usually happens in such cases, the 
mortality subsequently caused by cholera and a train of depen- 
dent diseases equalled that due directly to drowning. 

[A full account of this calamity will be found in the Report 
on the Vizagapatam and Backergunge Cyclones^ 1876.] 

Ichamati (i). — River of Dacca District, Eastern Bengal. It 
flows through the south of the District, entering the Meghna 
near Munshiganj. This even within historical times w^as a 
large stream, and has no less than five sacred bathing ghats on 
its banks, at which the bathing ceremony takes place at the 
full moon in the month of Kartik, when a similar ceremony is 
performed on the Karatoya. This Ichamati seems to have 
been at one period, like the Ichamati of Nadia and Jessore, 
a continuation of the North Bengal Ichamati (i), from which 
it was cut off by the Dhaleswarl. 

E.B£. 
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[For a discussion of the history of this river, see paragraph 
2 2, Report on the System of AgriculHire and Agricultural Statis- 
tics of the Eacca Eistrict^ by A. C. Sen (1898).] 

Fenny (vernacular Pheni). — River of Eastern Bengal. Rising 
in 23® 20' N. and 91° 47' E., in Hill Tippera, it flows south- 
west, marking the boundary between Hill Tippera and 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts, which it leaves at Ramghar. 
Thence it flows west and south, dividing Chittagong from 
Noakhali on the north, and ultimately falls into the Sandwip 
channel, an arm of the Bay of Bengal, in 22° 50' N. and 
91° 27' E., after a course of 72 miles. During its course 
through the hills it is of little use for navigation, as the banks 
are abrupt and covered with heavy grass jungle and bamboo 
coppices. The Fenny is of considerable depth during the 
rains, but is rendered dangerous by rapid currents, whirling 
eddies, and sharp turns; it is navigable by large boats through- 
out the year for a distance of 30 miles. It is joined on the 
right bank by the Muhari river ; and the Little Fenny, which 
flows almost directly south from its source in Hill Tippera, 
falls into the Bay close to its mouth. 

Karnaphtili. — River of Eastern Bengal. It rises in a lofty 
range of hills beyond the border of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
in 22® 53'' N. and 92*^ 27' E., and, after following a generally 
south-westerly course of 121 miles, falls into the Bay of Bengal 
in 22° 12' N. and 91® 47' E., 12 miles below the town and 
port of Chittagong, which is situated on its right bank. As far 
up as Chittagong it is navigable by sea-going vessels, and by 
shallow-draught steamers as high as Rangamati, the head- 
quarters of the Chittagong Hill Tracts. Large native boats go 
up as high as Kasalang, while small craft ply 14 miles farther 
up to the Barkal rapids. In the Hill Tracts it is known as the 
Kynsa Khyoung. The chief tributaries are the Kasalang, 
Chingri, Kaptai, and Rankhiang rivers in the Hill Tracts, and 
the Halda in Chittagong District ; the latter empties itself 
into the main river from the north, and is navigable by native 
boats for 24 miles throughout the year. Besides those already 
mentioned, the principal river-side villages are Chandraghona 
and Rangonia. The Karnaphuli is largely used for floating 
cotton and forest produce from the Hill Tracts to Chittagong. 
The approaches to the mouth are lit by lighthouses at Kutub- 
dia and Norman’s Point, and the channels are buoyed by the 
Port Commissioners of Chittagong. 

Sangu. — River of Eastern Bengal. Rising in the range of 
hills which divides Arakan from the Chittagong Hill Tracts, in 
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21° 13' N. and 92® 37' E., it pursues a generally northerly 
course over a rocky bed to Bandarban, from which place it 
takes a tortuous westerly direction through Chittagong District, 
and finally empties itself into the Bay of Bengal, in 22° 6' N. 
and 91° 51' E., after a course of 168 miles. The Sangu is 
tidal as far as Bandarban, where its bed is sandy. Though 
shallow in ordinary times, during the rains it becomes deep, 
dangerous, and rapid. In its upper reaches it is called by the 
hillmen the Rigray Khyoung, and lower down the Sabak 
Khyoung. It is navigable by large cargo boats for a distance 
of 30 miles throughout the year. The principal tributaries 
are the Dolu and Chandkhali, and the chief river-side village 
is Bandarban. 

Matamiihari. — River of Eastern Bengal. Rising in the 
range of mountains dividing Arakan from Chittagong, in 
21° 14' N. and 92° 36^ E., it flows north-west through the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, and, turning westward as it leaves the 
hills, forms a broad delta as it pours into the Bay of Bengal, in 
21® 45' N. and 91° Si' after a course of 96 miles. It was 
up the mouths of this delta that the storm-wave of October, 
1897, rushed with tremendous violence, destroying every living 
creature within its range. The delta is of Sundarban char- 
acter, consisting of groups of islets intersected by a network of 
tidal creeks and covered by mangrove jungle. This is rapidly 
being cleared \ the lands are being embanked to exclude the 
salt water, and the creeks are silting up, and rich crops of rice 
are grown with but scanty tillage on these virgin soils built up 
by river silt. The principal place on its banks is Chakiria, a 
good-sized village where there is a police station. 

Dibang. — A large river which rises in the Himalayas and, 
after flowing through the hills inhabited by the Mishmis, falls 
into the Brahmaputra near Sadiya, in Assam. Its course has 
never been explored, owing to the difficulty of the country and 
the inhospitable character of the surrounding tribes. Bomjur, 
the most advanced British outpost on the north-east frontier, is 
situated on the left bank of the river, near the mouth of the 
gorge through which it debouches on the plains. 

Dibang. — A large river which falls into the Brahmaputra 
a little to the west of Sadiya in Assam. It flows through the 
hills inhabited by the Abors, and, owing to the difficulty of the 
country and the savage character of the inhabitants, its course 
has never been explored. The arguments in favour of the 
view that the Dihang is identical with the Tsan-po of Tibet 
will be found in the article on the Brahmaputra. 
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Dihing, Noa. — River of Assam, which rises in the Singpho 
Hills, and flows west and then north, falling into the Brahma- 
putra east of Sadiya, in Lakhimpur District. Through a large 
part of its course it passes through jungle land, though here 
and there the villages of Phakials, Smgphos, and Assamese are 
to be found upon its banks. It is not largely used as a trade 
route ; but boats of 4 tons burden can proceed as far as Ningru 
Samon’s village in the dry season and beyond the Inner Line, 
which marks the effective limits of British jurisdiction, in the 
rains. 

Dibru (or Sonapura). — River of Assam, which flows from east 
to west through the southern half of Lakhimpur District, nearly 
parallel to the Brahmaputra, for about 100 miles, and finally 
empties itself into that river just below the town of Dibrugarh, 
to which it has given its name. Of recent years the erosive 
action of this river has carried away valuable sites in the Dibru- 
garh bazar. 

Dihing, Burbi. — River of Assam, which rises in the Patkai 
range and flows in a westerly direction through Lakhimpur 
District, till it falls into the Brahmaputra, after a course of about 
1 50 miles. Its principal tributaries are : on the right bank, the 
Digboi, Tipling, Tingrai, and Sesa; and on the left bank, the 
Tirap and Namsang. After leaving the hills, it flows along 
the southern border of the District past the important settlement 
at Margherita. It then winds through an outlying spur of the 
Assam Range, passes Jaipur, the site of an old cantonment, 
Nahorkhutiya, where it is crossed by the Assam-Bengal Rail- 
way, and Khowang, and during the last part of its course forms 
the boundary between the Districts of Lakhimpur and Sibsagar. 
Boats of 4 tons burden can go as far as Jaipur in the dry season, 
and above Margherita in the rains. At this time of year 
small feeder-steamers occasionally come up to Jaipur, to carry 
away the tea manufactured on the estates which are situated in 
the neighbourhood. Below Jaipur the floods of the river do 
some damage, and steps are now being taken to repair an 
embankment constructed in the time of the Ahom Rajas. 
The spill water is, however, said to have a fertilizing effect, 
where the flood is not deep enough to injure the crops. The 
river is crossed by two railway bridges and five ferries, and on 
the eastern border of the District is connected by a channel 
with the Noa Diking. 

Disang. — River of Assam, which rises in the hills inhabited 
by independent Naga tribes, flows from east to west through 
Sibsagar District, and falls into the Brahmaputra about 8 miles 
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north-west of Sibsagar tow^n. Its approximate length is 140 
miles ; and the principal tributaries are ; on the right bank, 
the Dimau and Diroi ; and on the left, the Taokak and Safrai. 
Boats of 4 tons burden can proceed up the Disang as far as 
Dillighat during the rains, and to Mohmaraghat in the dry 
season. Feeder-steamers visit the latter place in the rains to 
carry away tea. In the lower part of its course the Disang 
passes through cultivated land, where its floods cause con- 
siderable damage. An embankment, 19 miles in length, has 
been constructed along the left bank ; but this does not afford 
sufficient protection, and an extension of the work is under 
consideration. The river is spanned by a bridge on the Assam- 
Bengal Railway near the Namrup station, and is crossed by 
eleven ferries. 

Dikho. — River of Assam, which rises in the hills inhabited 
by independent Naga tribes, and, after flowing north and west 
through Sibsagar District, falls into the Brahmaputra. Its 
total length is about 120 miles, and most of its course through 
the plains lies in well-populated country, Sibsagar and Nazira 
being the chief places on its banks. Boats of 4 tons burden 
can proceed up the river as far as Bihubar in the rains, and 
to Nazira, though with some little difficulty, in the cold season. 
During the rains a feeder-steamer plies between Nazira and 
the Brahmaputra two or three times a week. Prior to the 
construction of the Assam-Bengal Railway the Dikho was of 
considerable importance as a trade route, but some of the 
traffic has now been diverted to the railway. In the lower 
part of its course, floods do much damage, and protective 
embankments are now under construction. The river is 
spanned by a bridge on the Assam-Bengal Railway at N^ira, 
and crossed at eight points in the plains by ferries. 

Jhanzi. — River of Assam, which rises near Mokokchung 
in the Naga Hills, and, after a northerly course through Sib- 
sagar District, falls into the Brahmaputra. Its total length 
is 71 miles, and in its course through the plains it forms the 
boundary between the subdivisions of Sibs%ar and Jorhat. 
In the dry season it becomes very shallow, but during the 
rains boats of 4 tons burden can proceed as far as the foot 
of the hills. Molasses, tobacco, salt, oil, and other articles of 
commerce are brought up the river in the rains and sold or 
exchanged for betel-nuts. Tea used formerly to be sent down- 
stream to Jhanzimukh, but most of it is now exported by rail. 
An area of about 30 square miles in the Simaluguri mauza is 
injured by the floods of the river, but there are some com- 
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pensating advantages, as the silt is said to have a fertilizing 
effect. The Jhanzi is crossed by a bridge on the Assam-Bengal 
Railway, and by four ferries. 

Bhogdai. — River of Assam, which rises in the Naga Hills, 
and, after a north-westerly course^ through Sibsagar District, 
falls into the Brahmaputra. In the upper part of its course 
it is styled the Disai ; and the name Bhogdai is said to have 
first come into use at the end of the eighteenth century, in 
memory of a feast given to the labourers employed on the 
deepening of the lower channel. Mariani, a considerable tea 
centre, and Jorhat are situated on the left bank of the river, 
but there is not enough water in the channel to allow of 
its being used as a trade route. In the lower part of its 
course floods do some damage, and small protective works 
have been constructed. The silt is, however, said to have 
a fertilizing effect. The river is spanned by both railway 
and road bridges at Maritoi and Jorhat, and is 8r miles in 
length. 

Subansiri. — A great river in the north-east of Assam, 
which contributes to form the main stream of the Brahmaputra. 
Its source has never been explored ; but it is supposed to rise 
far up among the mountains of Tibet, and to flow for a long 
distance in an easterly direction before it turns south to break 
through the northern mountain barrier of the Assam Valley. 
It enters Lakhimpur District from the Miri Hills through 
a gorge of great beauty, and, still flowing south, divides the 
subdivision of North Lakhimpur into two almost equal por- 
tions. Before it reaches the Brahmaputra, it forms, together 
with the channel of the Luhit, the large island or cMr known 
as Majxjli, and finally empties itself into the main stream, at 
the western end of Sibsagar District. In the hills the bed of 
the river is greatly broken up by rocks and rapids ; but it is 
navigable by small steamers in the plains. Boats of 4 tons 
burden can proceed to the frontier of Lakhimpur at all seasons 
of the year, and small steamers ply twice a week to Badati in 
the cold season, and twice a month to Bordeobam during the 
rains. Tea, rubber, mustard, potatoes, pulse, rice, canes, and 
timber are brought down the river, and gold can be washed 
from its sands, though all attempts to find the matrix of these 
deposits have hitherto proved fruitless. The river is too wide 
to bridge, except at an enormous cost, but it is crossed by 
eleven ferries. 

Luhit.--A name which is sometimes applied to the Brahma- 
putra in part of its course through Assam, and more parti- 
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cularly to the channel which separates the Majuli island from 
Lakhimpur District. 

Dhansiri (i). — River of Assam, which rises in the Naga 
Hills and for a considerable distance forms the boundary 
between that District and Nowgong. At Dimapur it enters 
Sibsagar District and flo^s north-north-east to Gol5ghat, where 
it turns to the west and falls into the Brahmaputra after a total 
course of 180 miles. The upper portion of the Dhansiri valley 
is a plain of considerable width, shut in between the Naga and 
the Miklr Hills, and covered with dense tree forest; and, 
except in the neighbourhood of Golaghat, the greater part 
of the course lies through jungle land. Boats of 4 tons 
burden can proceed as far as Golaghat in the dry season and 
Dimapur in the rains ; but, owing to the sparseness of popu- 
lation on its banks, the river, in spite of its size, is not largely 
used for trade. A small steamer runs from Dhansirimukh to 
Golaghat every week during the rains, and collects tea from 
the gardens in the vicinity. Canoes are floated down the 
river and cotton is brought down by Nagas in the cold season. 
The Assam-Bengal Railway crosses the Dhansiri at Bokajan, 
and there are five ferries at different parts of its course. 

Bhareli. — River of Assam, which rises in the Himalayas 
in the territory occupied by the Aka and Dafla tribes, and 
enters Darrang District through a gorge of great beauty. After 
debouching on the plains it flows in an easterly direction round 
a range of low hills, and then pursues a tortuous course with 
a generally southern direction to the Brahmaputra, which it 
joins about 8 miles above Tezpur, after a total length of 
160 miles. This, however, is a new channel ; the old course 
ran from Bamgaon to a point about one mile east of Tezpur. 
The principal tributaries are: on the right bank, the upper 
Sonai and Mansiri ; and on the left bank, the Diji, Namiri, 
upper Khari, Bar, and Dikrai. During the rains the Bhareli 
often overflows its banks, and the result is that for the greater 
part of its course through the plains it flows by tree forest or 
uncultivated land. There are no places of importance on its 
banks, and this fact, coupled with the swiftness of the current, 
renders it of little use as a trade route. A ferry on the trunk 
road crosses the river, which, during the rains, is about 250 
yards in width at this point. 

Dhansiri (2). — River of Assam, which rises in Towang, a 
province subject to Lhasa, and enters Darrang District a little 
to the north of Udalguri. From there it flows south-south-east 
and falls into the Brahmaputra. At the place where the river 
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leaves the hills there is a deep pool called Bhairabkund, which 
is regarded with veneration by the people in the neighbour- 
hood. In 1902 the river changed its course and entered the 
bed of the Rowta, and since that date its floods have done 
some damage in the Orang mauza. For the greater part of its 
course it flows through jungle, and the total area of cultivated 
land affected is comparatively small. The river is not used 
either for irrigation or as a trade loute, and its spill water is 
supposed to deposit sand, not silt. 

Kalang. — An offshoot of the Brahmaputra in Assam, which 
leaves the main stream about 10 miles east of Silghat, and, 
after a tortuous course of about 73 miles through Nowgong 
District, rejoins it on the confines of Kamrup. In the upper 
part of its course the Kalang receives the rivers which flow 
from the western watershed of the MikTr Hills, while the 
Kapili, with its affluents the Jamuna and Doiang, the Barpani, 
and the Umiam bring to it the drainage of North Cachar and 
of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. The Digru, another con- 
siderable river, joins it near its western mouth. Through 
the greater portion of its length the banks of the Kalang are 
lined with villages, the most important of which are Kaliabar, 
Samaguri, Puranigudam, Nowgong, the District head-quarters, 
and Raha ; but at its western end the country through which 
it passes lies too low for cultivation, and the banks of the 
river are covered with dense jungle grass. A sandbank at 
its eastern end is a serious obstacle to traffic during the dry 
season ; but in the rains a steamer of low draught plies between 
Nowgong and Silghat, and carries away the tea collected at 
various centres. Country boats come up from Gauhati at all 
seasons of the year for the transport of mustard, which is 
grown in large quantities in this portion of the Province. 
In the dry season the Kalang is fordable at Nowgong and 
Raha, but after its junction with the Kapili there is always 
a considerable depth of water in the channel , Ferries have 
been established across the river at Kuwarital, Nowgong, Raha, 
and J%i. 

Kapili. — River of Assam, which rises on the northern slopes 
of the Jaintia Hills, Eastern Bengal and Assam, and, after 
a course of 163 miles, falls into the Kalang at Jagi, near the 
western end of Nowgong District. It receives the Doiang, 
which carries off the whole of the drainage of the extreme 
north of Cachar District, and, in addition to numerous other 
minor streams, the Jamuna, Barpani, and Umiam or Kiling. 
A branch channel connects it with the Kalang at Raha, 
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20 miles east of its main junction with that river. In the 
rainy season the Kapili is navigable by boats of 4 tons burden 
up to Panimur, the place at which it leaves the hills; but 
progress beyond this spot is checked by a barrier of rocks, 
over which the river is precipitated in a fine waterfall. During 
the dry season boats of this size cannot proceed farther than 
Kampur. In the hills the Kapili flows along a rocky channel ; 
in the plains its course is through low-lying land, and its banks 
are for the most part covered with dense jungle grass. Most 
of the hill trade, which consists of cotton, lac, and eri silk, 
comes down the Kapili to Chaparmukh, and is dispatched 
thence by rail or country boat to Gauhati. The Assam-Bengal 
Railway crosses the river on a brick bridge 500 yards in length, 
but this is largely in excess of the actual breadth of the channel 
at most seasons of the year. The principal places on its banks 
are Chaparmukh, Jamunamukh, Kharikhana, and Dharamtul. 
The floods of this river do considerable damage. Efforts 
have been made by the villagers to protect their lands, by 
constructing an embankment for about 7 miles along the 
southern bank from Deonarikoli to Magurgaon in the Sahari 
mauza. 

Umiam. — River of Assam, which rises in the Khasi Hills, 
a little to the north of Maoflang, and flows along a deep and 
precipitous gorge near the station of Shillong. At Barpani 
it is spanned by a fine iron bridge on the cart-road between 
Shillong and Gauhati, and from that point it flows north-east 
towards the Jaintia Hills. For some distance it forms the 
boundary between the Khasi and the Jaintia Hills, and finally 
falls into the Kapili in Nowgong District, where it is known as 
the Kiling river, after a course of 81 miles. 

Digru (or Sonapuria). — River of Assam, which rises in the 
Khasi Hills, and flows north-eastwards into Kamrup District, 
emerging near the village of Sonapur, whence it is sometimes 
locally known as the Sonapuria. It joins the Kalang river, 
just above the junction of the latter with the Brahmaputra, after 
a course of 64 miles. In the Khasi Hills the Digru is known 
as the Um-thru, 

Barnadl. — River of Assam, which rises in the Himalayas 
and enters the valley of the Brahmaputra at 26° 13' N. and 
91° 48' E. From this point it once formed the boundary 
between the Districts of Kamrup and Darrang, but the river 
has so often changed its channel that its present course is no 
longer recognized as the boundary. Near the hills the Barnadi 
flows through forest and grass jungle, but farther south villages 
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appear on the banks. The most important places are Sonari- 
khal, where two small fairs are held, and Magamuri market 
in the Tamulpur tahsll, which is situated about 4 miles from 
the Barnadi, but is a considerable centre of river-borne trade. 
A ferry plies throughout the year at Dumunichaki on the trunk 
road. The river is largely used as a trade route, and boats of 
4 tons burden can proceed as far as Sonarikhal throughout 
the year, and to Malmuragaon in the rainy season. It has 
a total length of about 100 miles. 

Ktdsi. — River of Assam, which rises in the Khasi Hills 
a little to the west of Shillong, and flows north and west for 
120 miles to the Brahmaputra^ which it joins near the western 
boundary of Kamrup District. The most important places on 
its banks are the Kulsi plantation and Chaygaon, a market in 
Kamrup. The upper part of its course lies in jungle, but in 
the central portion of Kamrup it passes numerous villages. 
It aflbrds an outlet for the timber of the Kulsi plantation, and 
a certain amount of lac and cotton is brought down it from 
the hills. The trunk road crosses the Kulsi on two iron 
bridges at Kukurmara and Chaygaon. 

"Manas. — River of Assam, which rises in the Bhutan hills 
and enters the valley of the Brahmaputra at the point where 
the Districts of Kamrflp and Goalpara meet. It once formed 
the boundary between these, but its channel is subject to 
frequent changes, and the greater part of its present course 
lies within Goalpara. The principal tributaries are : on the 
right bank, the Makra, Dulani, Ai, Pomajan, Bhandura, and 
Koija ; and on the left bank, the Chaulkhoa. The banks are, 
as a rule, covered with jungle ; and the river is not much used 
as a trade route above its junction with the Chaulkhoa, though 
boats of 4 tons burden could probably go as far as Mowkhoa 
at all seasons of the year. Some damage is caused by the 
floods of an old channel known as the Mora Manas. The 
total length of the Manas is about 200 miles. 

Ai. — River of Assam, which rises in Bhutan and has a 
tortuous easterly course through Goalpara District, till it falls 
into the Manas. Its principal tributaries are the Buri Ai and 
Kanamukra, both of which join it on the left bank. For the 
greater part of its course the Ai flows through jungle land ; 
but it is used for the export of rice, mustard^ thatching-grass, 
and timber, and is one of the routes by which articles of 
merchandise are conveyed into the interior. Boats of 4 tons 
burden can proceed as far as Kollagaon in the rainy and 
Chamugaon in the dry season. The river, which is 95 miles 
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in length, is nowhere bridged, but is crossed by ferries in four 
places. 

Champamati. — River of Assam, which rises in Bhutan, and, 
after a tortuous southerly course through Goalpara District, 
falls into the Brahmaputra after a length of 125 miles. It is 
of considerable use as a trade route, timber and rice being 
exported down its course, while the ordinary stores of the 
village trader are carried up it into the interior. During the 
rainy season boats of 4 tons burden can proceed as far as 
Garubhasa, but in the dry season cannot get farther than 
Basugaon. The most important places on its banks are the 
markets at Garubhasa and Chapar Kazipara. 

Saralbhanga. — River of Assam, which rises in Bhutan 
and flows in a tortuous southerly course through Goalpara 
District, till it falls into the Brahmaputra. Its principal 
tributary is the Gaurang, which gives its name to the lower 
reaches of the river. Through the greater part of its course 
it flows through jungle land, but it is one of the recognized 
trade routes of the District by which timber and other forest 
produce are exported. During the rainy season boats of 4 
tons burden can proceed as far as Patgaon, north of the trunk 
road. The total length of the Saralbhanga is about 81 miles. 

Sankosh. — A large river which rises in Bhutan, and at the 
point where it debouches on the plains forms the boundary 
between the Districts of Goalpara in Assam and Talpaigurl in 
Eastern Bengal. It then flows along the western boundary of 
the Ripu Duar, and at Maktaigaon divides into two branches. 
The western arm retains the name of the original river, and, 
after flowing through Jalpaigurl and Gooch Behar, rejoins the 
eastern branch, which is called the Gangadhar, near PatamSri. 
The combined stream is then known as the Dudhkumar and 
falls into the Brahmaputra below Dhubri. For the greater 
part of its course it flows through jungle land ; but it serves as 
a trade route, down which timber, thatching-grass, and other 
forest products are brought. The river is nowhere bridged in 
Goalpara, but is crossed by ten ferries. The total length is 
about 200 miles. 

Jinjiram. — River of Assam, which rises in the Urpad 
Goalpara District, and flows through the southern portion 
of that District till it falls into the Brahmaputra, south of 
Manikarchar, after a course of 120 miles. The most important 
places on its banks are Lakhipur, South Salmara, and Singimari. 
Above Salmara the country is under water during the rains, 
and boats of 4 tons burden can proceed as far as Lakhipur. 
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In the dry season they cannot get beyond Singimari. The river 
serves as a trade route for the southern portion of Goalpara 
and the Garo Hills. 

Surma River. — River of Assam, giving its name to the 
southern of the two valleys which originally constituted that 
Province. It rises on the southern slopes of the great moun- 
tain range which forms the northern boundary of Manipur. 
From there it flows for about i8o miles m a south-westerly 
direction till it reaches British territory at Tipaimukh. The 
upper part of its course, where it is known as the Baiak, lies 
through narrow valleys shut in on either side by hills that rise 
steeply from the river ; and for a short distance it forms the 
boundary between the Naga Hills and Manipur. At Tipaimukh 
it turns sharply to the north, and for some distance divides 
Cachar from Manipur in a line almost parallel to that taken 
by the river in its downward sweep. Near Lakhipur it turns 
west and enters Cachar District, through which it flows with 
an extremely tortuous course till Sylhet is reached at Badar- 
pur. A few miles west of that place the river divides into two 
branches. One stream, known as the Surma, flows near the 
foot of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills past Sylhet, Chhatak, and 
Sunamganj, and then turns again towards the south. The 
second branch is known at first as the Kusiyara, but after its 
confluence with the Manu it again divides into two branches. 
The northern arm, called the Bibiyana and afterwards the 
Kalni, rejoins the Surma on the borders of the District near 
Ajmiriganj. The lower branch of the Barak, resuming the 
name by which the river is known in Manipur and Cachar, 
passes Nabiganj and Habiganj, and falls into the Surma a little 
west of the latter place. The total length of the Surma, 
measured along the northern arm of the river from its source 
to its confluence with the old stream of the Brahmaputra 
near Bhairab Bazar, is about 560 miles. The Barak receives 
numerous tributaries, the most important being on the north 
the JiRi, Jatinga, Bogapani, and Jadukata, and on the 
south the SoNAi, Dhaleswari, Singla, Langai, Manu, and 
Khowai. In the upper part of its course it flows in a very 
deep channel, and, though rain in the hills often makes the 
river rise many feet in a few hours, it seldom overflows its 
banks. Lower down, where the bed of the river is not so 
deep, its waters sometimes spread over the surrounding 
country, and the floods of both the Surma and the Kusiyara 
are said to do some damage. In a low-lying District like 
Sylhet, which receives an enormous rainfall, it is practically 
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impossible to confine rivers within embankments; and the 
only works of this nature constructed on the Surma are 
a small embankment along the north bank of the Kusiyara 
from Fenchuganj to Manikkona, and a raised road from 
Noakhali to Sylhet along the south bank of the Surma. 
Prior to the construction of the Assam-Bengal Railway, the 
Surma, with its numerous branches, was practically the only 
means of communication between Cachar and Sylhet and the 
outside world ; and it still takes a large share in the carrying 
trade of the country. During the rainy season, large steamers 
proceed up the Kusiyara to Silchar, while steamers of lighter 
draught ply between Silchar and Lakhipur, and from Markhali 
near the western border of Sylhet past Sunamganj and Chhatak 
to Sylhet town. In the cold season the large steamers go to 
Chhatak, and only small steamers can pass up the Kusiyara 
to Silchar, as at that time of the year there is very little water 
in the river. The surface of all the numerous channels of 
this river is dotted with native boats of various shapes and 
sizes at all seasons of the year, and in that part of its course 
where it flows through or in the neighbourhood of the hills 
the scenery is extremely picturesque. Its importance as 
a trade route has caused many local marts to spring up on 
its banks. The most important of these are — on the river 
prior to its bifurcation, where it is known as the Barak — 
Lakhipur, Silchar, Siyaltek, and Badarpur, where it is spanned 
by a magnificent railway bridge. On the Surma, or northern 
branch, are Kanairghat, Sylhet, Chhatak, Dwara Bazar, and 
Sunamganj ; while on the Kusiyara are Kanmganj, Fenchuganj, 
Balanganj, Manumukh, and Ajmiriganj. These are, however, 
only the more important centres of local trade. Throughout 
the whole of its course in the plains the banks of the various 
branches of the river are lined with villages, and there are 
numerous markets of less importance. 

Jiri. — River of Assam, which rises on the southern slopes 
of the Barail, and, after a southerly course of 75 miles, falls 
into the Barak or Surma. For nearly the whole of its length 
it forms the boundary between Cachar District and the State 
of Manipur; and it is crossed at Jirighat by a ferry, which is 
maintained for the use of travellers along the Silchar-Manipur 
road. The greater part of its course lies through hilly country, 
and there is very little cultivated land in the vicinity. The 
only traffic brought down by the river consists of forest produce 
and tea from a garden situated at Jirighat, about 5 miles above 
its confluence with the Barak. 
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Sonai. — River of Assam, which rises in the Lushai Hills, 
and, after a tortuous northerly course of 6o miles through 
Cachar District, falls into the Barak. As far as Maniarkhal 
it flows through jungle land, but in the lower part of its course 
its banks are fringed with villages. The most important of 
these are Palanghat and Sonaimukh. Boats of 4 tons burden 
can proceed as far as Maniarkhal during the rains, but the 
river is not largely used as a trade route. 

Jatinga. — River of Assam, which rises near Haflang in the 
North Cachar hills, and flowing west and south falls into the 
Barak. The hill section of the Assam-Bengal Railway has 
been taken up the valley of the Jatinga, the line running along 
the right bank of the river. In the plains the Jatinga passes 
near numerous tea gardens, and during the rainy season a 
small steamer goes up to Balachara near the foot of the hills. 
The river is nowhere bridged, but is crossed by five ferries, 
and is largely used as a trade route. Barkhala Bazar, Bala- 
chara, and Damchara railway station are the most important 
places on its banks. Its total length is 36 miles. 

Dhaleswari. — River of Assam, which rises in the Lushai 
Hills, where it is known by the name of Klangdong, and, 
after flowing north for 180 miles, falls into the Bar§,k at 
Siyaltek in Cachar District. Changsil, one of the earliest 
British outposts in the Lushai Hills, is situated near its right 
bank ; and the river is still used as a trade route as far as 
Sairang, a few miles from Aijal, the head-quarters of the 
Lushai Hills. At Pollychara the Dhaleswari enters Cachar 
District, and from this point flows through the fertile Haila- 
kandi valley. During the rains small feeder-steamers proceed 
up the river as far as Kukichara twice a week, and in the 
dry season their place is taken by country boats. The river 
passes by numerous tea gardens and bazars, the most important 
mart being Siyaltek. The banks are steep and high, and the 
channel deep ; but the river is liable to sudden freshes, which 
occasionally do some damage to villages in the neighbourhood, 
and small embankments have been erected on two or three 
gardens to prevent the spill water from injuring the tea gardens. 
The Dhaleswari used formerly to run along the west side of 
the valley and fall into the Barak near Badarpur; but one 
of the Kachari Rajas is said to have diverted its course close 
to Rangpur, and this new channel is known as the Katakhal. 
The old channel is now completely cut off from the upper 
waters of the Dhaleswari by an embankment, but the bed 
still contains a good deal of water, and between June and 
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September boats of 4 tons burden can proceed above Haila- 
kandl as far as Ainakhal, 

Singla. — River of Assam, which rises in the Lushai Hills, 
and flowing northwards through the Karimganj subdivision of 
Sylhet District falls into the Son lake 45 miles from its source. 
On emerging from this lake it is known as the Kachuya, and 
joins the Kusiyara, a branch of the Surma, a little to the east 
of Karimganj town. In the upper portion of its course it flows 
through jungle land, very sparsely peopled ; but about 8 miles 
north of the Sylhet boundary it enters on an elevated tract, 
which has been planted with tea, and from there to its junction 
with the Kusiyara its banks are fringed with villages and tea 
gardens. There being very little road traffic in Sylhet, the 
Singla is largely used as a trade route for tea, forest produce, 
rice, and other products of the country. During the rains 
boats of 4 tons burden can proceed as far as Dullabchara, 
but even in the dry season traffic is carried on in light vessels, 
which are towed up-stream. 

Langai* — River of Assam, which rises in the hills to the 
south of Sylhet District, and flows north to within a few miles 
of Karimganj town. Here it turns to the south-west and 
finally disappears in the Hakaluki haor (depression). During 
the rainy season it is connected with the Kusiyara branch of 
the Surma river, near Karimganj, by a channel called the 
Natiakhal. On entering Sylhet, the river flows through a 
‘reserved’ forest, part of which has recently been thrown 
open to cultivation, and then through low hilly country, 
planted out with tea, and from this point its banks are fringed 
with tea gardens and villages. There is little wheeled traffic 
in Sylhet, and the Langai is largely used as a trade route for 
forest produce, tea, rice, cotton, mustard, mats, and other 
country products. During the rainy season boats of 4 tons 
burden can proceed as far as Hathikira tea estate ; in the cold 
season traffic is carried on in light vessels. The most impor- 
tant places on the banks of the Langai are Patharkandi, 
Nilam Bazar, Latu, and Jaldhub. Its total length is 73 miles. 

Mantt. — River of Assam, which rises in the State of Hill 
Tippera, and, after flowing in a tortuous north-westerly course 
through Sylhet District, falls into the Kusiyara branch of the 
Surma a little to the east of Bahadurpur. Almost the whole 
of Its course in the plains lies through cultivated land, and it is 
largely used for the carriage of forest produce of all kinds, tea, 
rice, and oilseeds. Boats of 4 tons burden can proceed as 
far as the frontier of Hill Tippera in the rainy season, but 
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during the dry season traffic is carried on in vessels of lighter 
draught. The river passes a large number of local centres 
of trade, the most important of which are Lalbag and Maulavi 
Bazar. A little to the east of the latter place it receives a 
considerable tributary, the Dholai. The total length of the 
river is 135 miles. 

Khowai. — River of Assam, which rises in the State of Hill 
Tippera, and, after flowing north-west through the Habiganj 
subdivision of Sylhet District, falls into the Barak near Habi- 
ganj. The river passes by numerous local centres of trade, 
the most important of which are Muchikandi and Habiganj, 
and is largely used as a trade route. During the rains boats 
of 4 tons burden can proceed as far as Balia Bazar in Hill 
Tippera, and even in the dry season a vessel half that size 
can nearly reach the frontier of the District. The total length 
of the river is 84 miles. 

Bogapani. — River of Assam, which rises on the east of the 
Shillong peak in the Khasi Hills, and, after flowing west and 
south through the hills past Maoflang and Sheila, falls into 
the Surma at Chhatak in Sylhet District. In the lower part 
of its course it is an important trade route for the carriage 
of limestone, oranges, bay-leaves, and other products of the 
hills. The total length of the Bogapani is 52 miles. 

Jadukata. — River of Assam, which rises in the Khasi Hills, 
wffiere it is known as the Kynchiang or Panatirtha, and after 
flowing west and south debouches on the plains of Sylhet. 
Here it divides into two main channels, that to the east being 
known as the Patlai and farther on as the Bolai, that to the 
w^est as the Piyain. Both of these branches fall into the 
Kangsa, and the united stream ultimately joins the Surma 
in Mymensingh District a little to the west of Habiganj. The 
river is largely used as a trade route, affording an outlet for 
the products of the Khasi Hills. During the rainy season 
it is often unable to carry off the enormous quantities of water 
precipitated in its catchment area, and considerable damage 
is then done by floods. The total length of the river is 120 
miles. 

Someswari. — River in the Garo Hills, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. It rises to the north of Tura station, and flows east 
as far as Darangiri. Here it turns south and debouches on 
the plains of Mymensingh, through which it makes its way 
to the Kangsa river, 88 miles from its source. It is navigable 
up-stream as far as Siju, where further progress is barred 
by rapids. Valuable outcrops of coal and lime have been 
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discovered in the Someswari valley, but owing to difficulties 
of transport they still remain unworked. In its course through 
the hills the river flows through gorges of great natural beauty, 
where precipitous cliffs are clothed with dense tropical vegeta- 
tion. 

Calcutta and Eastern Canals, — A system of navigable 
channels in the Twenty-four Parganas, Khulna, Backergunge, 
and Farldpur Districts of Bengal and Eastern Bengal, ex- 
tending over a total length of 1,127 miles, of which about 
47 miles, including Tolly’s Nullah, are artificial canals, and 
the remainder are natural channels, mainly tidal creeks in the 
Sundarbans. These stretch eastwards from the Hooghly 
across the Ganges delta and afford means of intercommunica- 
tion between the mouths of the latter river. The channels are 
under the supervision and control of Government, and tolls 
are charged on vessels using the artificial canals. 

This is one of the most important systems of river canals 
in the world, judged by the volume of the traffic, which 
averages about 1,000,000 tons per annum, valued at nearly 
four millions sterling. The situation of Calcutta makes it the 
natural outlet for the Ganges valley; and this position has 
been enormously strengthened by the construction of railways, 
but other measures were necessary to enable it to tap the trade 
of the Brahmaputra valley and to focus the rich traffic of the 
eastern Districts. The intermediate country is a maze of tidal 
creeks, for the most part running north and south but connected 
here and there by cross-channels, wide near the sea-face but 
narrow and tortuous farther inland. These inland channels 
are constantly shifting as the deposit of silt raises their beds, 
while on the other hand the great estuaries near the sea-face 
are not navigable by country boats from June to October, 
owing to the strong sea-breezes which prevail during the south- 
west monsoon. This system of canals was devised, therefore, 
in order to allow country boats to pass from the eastern 
Districts to Calcutta by a direct inland route, and the problem 
has been to keep the natural cross-channels clear of silt, and 
to connect them with each other and with Calcutta by a system 
of artificial canals. The channels have been in use for many 
years; and it is along them that the rice, jute, and oilseeds 
of East and North Bengal, the tea of Assam and Cachar, and 
the jungle produce of the Sundarbans pour into Calcutta, while 
they also carry the exports of salt, piece-goods, and kerosene 
oil from Calcutta to those Districts. 

Before the opening of Tolly’s Nullah, boats could approach 
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Calcutta only by a route close to the sea-face which brought 
them into the Hooghly by the Baratala creek, 70 miles below 
Calcutta; and this route was not only circuitous but was 
impracticable for country boats during the rainy season. The 
pioneer of the system was Major Tolly, who in 1777 canalized 
an old bed of the Ganges, from its confluence with the Hooghly 
at Hastings, a little south of Fort William in Calcutta, south- 
eastwards to Gariya (8 miles). From this point the canal 
(known as Tolly’s Nullah) was carried east to meet the Bidya- 
dharl river at Samukpot^ and thus gave access to an inner 
route which leads eastwards from Port Canning. In 1810 
a further step was taken to facilitate access to Calcutta. An 
old channel through the Salt Water Lakes, east of the city, 
was improved and led westwards by what is now known as the 
Beliaghata canal in the neighbourhood of Sealdah. Between 
1826 and 1831 a new route was opened between Calcutta and 
the Jamuna river, following the same direct easterly course 
as the present Bhangar canal, the object being to relieve the 
pressure on Tolly’s Nullah; a number of tidal channels were 
utilized and connected by six cuts to form a continuous east- 
ward route. The next step was to cut the Circular canal from 
Chitpur, parallel with the Circular Road, to meet the old 
Eastern canal at Beliaghata, and this was completed in 1831. 
These canals were still choked by the increasing stream of 
traiflc ; and, in order to relieve them, the New Cut was opened 
in 1859, leading from Ultadanga, a point on the Circular canal 
3 miles east of Chitpur, south-east to Dhapa on the Beli%hata 
canal. Finally the Bhangar channel was canalized in 1899 for 
a length of 15 miles, thus completing the inner channel which 
had been commenced in 1831. 

The objective of this system is Barisal, the head-quarters 
of the great rice-growing District of Backergunge, situated 187 
miles east of Calcutta. There are three alternative routes 
to Barisal. The one generally followed is along the Bhtogar 
canal and Sibsa river to Khulna, and thence by the Bhairab 
river to Pirojpur and Barisal. An alternative route between 
Calcutta and Kaliganj on the Ichamati river follows Tolly’s 
Nullah and the Bidyadhari river to Port Canning, and then 
strikes north-eastward. This is called the Outer route, and 
two similar alternative routes branch off southwards in Khulna 
District, The main steamer route follows the Hooghly rivet 
as far as the Baratala creek, and then turns ^ast and north- 
oast, meeting the two routes previously described at Pirojpur. 

Included in this system is an important channel, known 
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as the Madarlpur Bil route, which connects the Kumar and 
Madhumati rivers, and is used by jute-laden steamers during 
the rains; it shortens the journey between Khulna and 
Madaripur by 89 miles. The construction of this route was 
commenced in 1900, and has since been completed. The 
channel is being deepened and widened for the purpose of 
allowing steamers and fiats drawing 6 feet of water to use 
the route during the jute season ; and the question of still 
further improving it, so as to make it navigable throughout 
the year, is under consideration. The net revenue of these 
canals in 1902—3 was 1*4 lakhs, being 2 per cent, on the 
capital outlay, and the estimated value of cargo carried during 
the year was 497 lakhs. In 1903-4 the receipts amounted 
to 4 lakhs and the net revenue was 1*3 lakhs ; while the total 
capital outlay up to March 31, 1904, was 77*1 lakhs. 

Banga (or Vanga, also called Samatata). — Ancient name for 
the deltaic tract of Bengal south of the Padma river, and lying 
betvi'een the Bhagirathi and the old course of the Brahmaputra, 
corresponding with the southern portion of what is now knowm 
as Eastern Bengal. It was bounded on the north by the old 
kingdom of Pundra. The inhabitants are described in th^ 
Raghubansa as possessing many boats ; and they are clearly the 
ancestors of the Chandals, who at the present day inhabit this 
part of the country. This tract gave its name to the Province 
of Bengal. 

Barendra. — Ancient name given to the part of Eastern 
Bengal lying between the Mahananda and Karatoya rivers, 
and corresponding with the old kingdom of Pundra, and 
with the western portion of the modern Rajshahi Division. 
The name is said to have been conferred by king Ballal Sen 
in the eleventh century; and it still survives in the Barind, 
an elevated tract on the confines of Dinajpur, Malda, Rajshahi, 
and Bogra Districts. 

Pragjyotisha. — Subsequently called Kamarupa, the name 
of an ancient kingdom which at the time of the Mahabharata 
comprised Assam and a great part of Northern and Eastern 
Bengal. It stretched westwards as far as the Karatoya river, 
and included a portion of Rangpur District. It was ruled by 
a succession of princes of Mongoloid stock. 

Pundra. — Ancient kingdom in Eastern Bengal, which, 
according to Sir A. Cunningham, has given its name to Pabna 
District. It was bounded on the north-east by Prajyotisha or 
Kamarupa, on the west by the Mahananda river, on the east 
by the Karatoya, and on the south by the kingdom of Banga ; 
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and it comprised parts of the modern Districts of Rangpur, 
Dinajpur, Pumea, Malda, Rajshahi, Bogra, and Pabna. The 
capital may have been at Mahasthan or Pandua, This 
kingdom was in existence in the third century b. c., and Asoka’s 
brother found shelter there in the guise of a Buddhist monk. 
It was still flourishing in the seventh century, when Hiuen 
Tsiang travelled in India ; and it is mentioned as a powerful 
kingdom in the eighth century, and as a place of pilgrimage in 
the eleventh. King Ballal Sen gave it the name of Barendra, 
and it is the traditional home of the Pod caste. 

Laur. — The name of an old Hindu kingdom, which at one 
time occupied the north-western portion of what is now the 
District of Sylhet, Eastern Bengal and Assam. Gor or Sylhet 
proper was conquered by the Muhammadans in a. d. 1384,. 
but Laur retained its independence for another two hundred 
years. One of the Rajas, named Gobind, was summoned to 
Delhi and there embraced the Muhammadan faith ; and his 
grandson, Abid Reza, abandoned Laur and built the town of 
Baniyachung at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
Under the Mughal empire the Rajas of Laur were held re- 
sponsible for the defence of the frontier, and their estates 
were not actually assessed to revenue till the middle of the 
eighteenth century. In 1765 Laur came under the civil 
administration of the British, with the rest of Bengal. 



rAjshAhi division 

Rajshahi Division. — Division or Commissionership of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, extending from the Ganges to the 
Himalayas, and lying between 23® 49' and 27^0' N. and 87^46' 
and 89® 53' E. It is bounded on the east by Assam and the 
Dacca Division, and on the west by the sub-province of Bihar. 
The Division was formerly part of Bengal and then included 
the District of Darjeeling : but in 1905 it was transferred to 
Eastern Bengal and Assam with the addition of Malda District, 
while Darjeeling was transferred to the Bhagalpur Division of 
Bengal. The head-quarters of the Commissioner are at 
Jalpaiguri Town. The Division includes seven Districts with 
area, population, and revenue as shown below : — 


District. 

Area in 
square miles. 

Population, 

1901. 

Current demand 
in 1003-4 for 
land revenue 
and cesses, 
in thousands 
of rupees. 

Rajshahi . 

Dinajpur . 

Jalpaiguri . 

Malda 

Rangpur . 

Bogra 

Pabna 

Total 

2.593 
3.946 
3,962 
1,899 
3,493 
1.359 
! 1.^539 

1,462,407 

1,567,080 

787,380 

884,030 

2,154.181 

854-533 

1,420,461 

12,22 

16,87 

9,08 

5,03 

13,16 

6,05 

5.21 

18,091 

9,130,072 

67,62 


The population increased from 7,955,087 in 1872 to 8,280,893 
in 1881 and 8,609,007 in 1891. The density of population is 
505 persons per square mile, as compared with 474 for the 
whole of Bengal. Of the total, 62*4 per cent, were Muham- 
madans and 3^*3 cent. Hindus. The small remainder con- 
sists of Animists (103,633), Buddhists (6,352), and Christians 
(4,448, including 3,494 natives). About half the Hindus are 
the aboriginal Rajbansis and Koch, and the great majority 
of the local Muhammadans are the descendants of converts 
from these tribes. 

The northern part of the Division consists of a strip of sub- 
montane country, in Jalpaiguri, running along the foot of the 
Himalayas. This tract contains large and valuable forests, 
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and the conditions are also very favourable to the growth of 
tea; the area under this crop in Jalpaigurl was 12 1 square 
miles in 1903, and the out-turn in that year amounted to 
nearly 37 million pounds. The remainder of the Division 
forms part of the great Gangetic plain. The surface consists 
of recent alluvium, except in portions of Malda, Rajshahi, 
Dinajpur, and Bogra, which belong to an older and more 
elevated alluvial formation known as the Barind. More than 
half of the tobacco crop of Bengal is produced in ‘Jalpaiguri 
and Rangpur, and jute is extensively cultivated in the south- 
east of the Division, while the rice of Dinajpur is well-known. 
The Division contains 18 towns and 31,303 villages. The 
largest towns are Sirajganj (population, 23,114) and Rampur 
Boalia (21,589). The chief place of commercial importance 
is the jute mart of Sirajganj. A considerable amount of trade 
also passes through Sara, where the northern section of the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway meets the Padma, or main 
stream of the Ganges ; Saidpur is the head-quarters of this 
section. Gaur and Pandua were capitals of the early 
Muhammadan rulers of Bengal and contain ruins of great 
interest ; DevIkot, Ghoraghat, Mahasthan, and Sherpur 
also possessed some importance under Muhammadan rule, 
and many traditions of earlier times are associated with the 
rums at these places ; but with these exceptions the Division 
contains few places of historical interest. 

Bonn- Rajshahi District (the ^ royal territory'). — District in the 
dariesjcon- south-western corner of the Rajshahi Division, Eastern Bengal 
and river’ and Assam, lying between 24° 7' and 25® 3' N. and 88® iS'^ 
system. ^iXid 89® 21' E., with an area of 2,593 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north by Dinajpur and Bogra Districts ; on 
the east by Bogra and Pabna ; on the south and south-west by 
the Padma, .or main stream of the Ganges, which separates it 
from Nadia and Murshidabad ; and on the west by M!alda. 

The District is composed of three entirely distinct tracts.. 
The north-western portion, bordering on Malda and Dinajpur, 
is elevated and undulating, with a stiff red clay or quasi-laterite 
soil ; where not cultivated, it is covered with brushwood, inter- 
spersed with large trees, the remains of an extensive forest. 
Along the bank of the Padma or Ganges is a comparatively 
high and well-drained tract of sandy soil, while the central and 
eastern thdnas are a swampy depression, waterlogged and 
abounding in marshes ; the rivers that once drained this tract 
have been cut in half by the Padma and their mouths have 
silted up. 
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With the exception of the Padma, which forms the southern 
boundary of the District, and of the Mahananda, which runs 
for a short distance along its western border, the river system 
is a network of moribund streams and watercourses, some of 
which are connected with the Padma and others with the 
Brahmaputra. The Baral is an offshoot of the Padma, which 
eventually mingles its waters with those of the Atrai ; its upper 
channels have silted up, and from December to June there is 
now scarcely any current. The Narad was formerly another im- 
portant branch of the Padma, but its channel is now practically 
dry even during the rains. The chief representatives of the 
Brahmaputra system are the Atrai and the Jamuna. The 
former is navigable throughout the year by small cargo boats, 
the latter only in the rains. Another river, whose lower 
reaches are usually passable by country boats, is the Baranai, 
which flows in an easterly direction through the subdivision 
of Nator. 

The District slopes slightly from west to east ; its drainage 
is carried off not by rivers, but through a chain of marshes and 
swamps. The largest of these is the Chalan Bil, into which 
the overflow from all the others sooner or later finds its way, to 
be passed on eventually, through an outlet at its south-eastern 
corner, into the Brahmaputra. 

The greater part of the District is covered with recent Geology, 
alluvium, consisting of sandy clay and sand along the course 
of the rivers, and elsewhere of fine silt consolidating into clay. 

The Barind, however, belongs to an older alluvial formation ; 
it is composed of massive argillaceous beds of a rather pale 
reddish-brown hue, often weathering yellowish, in which are 
disseminated kankar and pisolitic ferruginous concretions. 

Where the ground is not occupied with the usual crops of Botany. 
North Bengal, it is covered with an abimdant natural vegetation. 

Old river-beds, ponds and marshes, and streams with a sluggish 
current have a copious vegetation of Vallisneria and other 
plants. Land subject to inundation has usually a covering of 
Tamarix and reedy grasses, and where the ground is marshy 
Rosa involucrata is plentiful. Few trees are found on these 
inundated lands \ the most plentiful and largest is the hidjal 
{Barringtonia acutanguld). There are no forests ; and even 
on the higher ground the trees are few and stunted, and the 
surface is covered by grasses, such as Imperata arundinacea 
and Andropog 07 t adculatus. Among trees the most conspi- 
cuous is the red cotton-tree or semal {Bombax malabaricum); 
the sissu {Dalbergta Sissoo) and the mango occur as planted 
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or sometimes self-sown species. The villages are generally 
buried in thickets of semi-spontaneous and more or less useful 
trees. 

Faima. Tigers are occasionally found in the Barind and in the 
country south of the Chalan Bil, but they are nowhere 
common. Leopards have greatly diminished in numbers in 
recent years. Fish abound in all the rivers, and the annual 
value of the Padma fisheries alone has been estimated at 
2 lakhs. 

Tempera- Mean temperature increases from 63° in January to 85® in 
xaSfS^ April, May, and June. It is about 83° during the monsoon 
months, falling to 72® in November and 65® in December. 
The highest average maximum is 96® in April, and the lowest 
average minimum 51® in January. The annual rainfall aver- 
ages 57 inches, of which 6*2 fall in May, io*i in June, ii'7 in 
July, i0‘4 in August, and 10*4 in September. 

Natural The earthquake of 1897 was very severely felt, especially in 
calamities, gg^st of the District. Only 15 deaths were reported, but great 
damage was caused to property, and the total loss to Govern- 
ment alone was estimated at lakhs. Earth fissures occurred 
in many places, the roads were badly cracked, and the crops 
damaged by surface subsidences. 

History. Rajshahi must originally have formed part of the old 
kingdom of Pundra or Paundravardhana, the country of the 
Pods, whose capital was at Mahasthan. Under the Sen 
kings this was known as the Barendra Bhumi, a name w^hich 
still survives in the Barind tract already referred to. Rajshahi 
presents an example of the process by which a native zamzn- 
dart has been moulded into a British District. Early in the 
eighteenth century it was granted by the Muhammadans to 
Ramjiban, the founder of the Nator family. In 1728 the 
zamtnddri of Rajshahi extended from Bhagalpur on the west 
to Dacca on the east, and included a large subdivision called 
Nij Chakla Rajshahi, on the south bank of the Padma, which 
stretched across Murshidabad and Nadia as far as the frontiers 
of Birbhum and Burdwan. Rajshahi thus comprised an area 
of 13,000 square miles, and paid a revenue of 27 lakhs. Un- 
fortunately, however, for the Nator family, the estate fell under 
the management of a woman, the celebrated Rani Bhawani, 
whose charitable grants of rent-free land permanently im- 
poverished her ancestral possessions. After some years of 
direct management by Government officers, the Rani’s adopted 
son was permitted in 1790 to engage for the whole District at 
a permanent assessment of 23 lakhs \ but the strict regulations 
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which were then introduced for the recovery of revenue arrears 
by sale of the defaulter’s estate were constantly called into 
requisition against the Raja, and parcel after parcel of his 
hereditary property was sold. 

Meanwhile another chain of circumstances was tending to 
dissolve the integrity Tof the original District. At first an 
attempt was made to administer justice through a single 
Collector-Judge and Magistrate with two assistants, one 
stationed at Muradbagh, near Murshidabad, and the other at 
the local capital of Nator. In 1793, however, a general re- 
distribution of Bengal into Districts was made, and the exten- 
sive tract lying south of the Padma was taken from the parent 
District and divided among the adjoining jurisdictions of 
Murshidabad, Nadia, and Jessore. The prevalence of crime 
in the remoter parts of the District rendered further reduc- 
tions necessary; and in 1813 the present District of Malda 
was constituted out of a neglected tract in the west, towards 
which Rajshahi, Dinajpur, and Purnea each contributed their 
share; Bogra was formed in a similar manner in 1821, and 
Pabna in 1832 ; and thus Rajshahi District assumed its present 
proportions. 

The population of the present area increased from 1,423,592 The 
in 1872 to 1,450,776 in 1881, but fell to i,439>634 in 1891. 

It rose again in 1901 to 1,462,407, but the* growth since 1872 
is little more than 2 per cent. Rajshahi is one of the most 
feverish Districts in Bengal, the unhealthiest portion being the 
central and eastern tract of waterlogged country which has 
already been described. This area- is notoriously malarious, 
and the mortality from fever has consistently been among the 
highest recorded in Bengal. The prevailing disease is malarial 
fever ; but cholera and dysentery also claim their victims. 

The chief statistics of the Census of 1901 are shora 
below : — 


Subdivision. 

Area in square 
miles 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be. 
tween 189 1 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Rampur Boalia 

QIO 

I 

2,271 

563,936 

620 

- 1-3 

24,297 

Naogaon , 

867 

... 


476,072 

549 

+ I 2 -I 

20,211 

Nator 

816 

I 

1.727 

422,399 


— 4 8 

i 7>732 

District total 

2,593 

2 

6,344 

1,462,407 

564 

+ 1.6 

62,240 


The two towns are Rampur Boalia, the head-quarters, and 
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Nator. The density would be far greater but for the fact that 
the District contains a large portion of the Barind and nume- 
rous marshes and lakes, including the Chalan BiL In a belt of 
country running from north to south through the centre of the 
District the population is as dense as in almost any part of 
North Bengal. For the net increase the north of the District 
is entirely responsible. In the Barind the population has 
increased since 1872 by 25*6 per cent., and in the gdnja- 
growing thdnas (Naogaon and Panchupur) by 59-3 per cent., 
while in the decadent southern and central thdnas there has 
been a decrease of 12*8 per cent. There has been an exten- 
sion of immigration to the Barind on the part of aboriginal 
Santals, Mundas, and Oraons, who are encouraged to break 
down and clear the jungle by the zamtnddrs. They are 
allowed to occupy waste land rent free for three or four years ; 
and they then move on, leaving the fields they have brought 
under cultivation to be occupied by the less hardy local ryots, 
who would shrink from undertaking on their own account the 
irksome task of reclamation. There has been a considerable 
drift of population within the District from the unhealthy water- 
logged tract to the healthier and more prosperous thdnas in the 
Naogaon subdivision. During the cold season numerous pdlki- 
bearers, earth-workers, and field-labourers visit the District, and 
their presence at the time of the Census caused a large excess 
of males over females. The dialect known as Northern Bengali 
is the vernacular of the District. Muhammadans numbered 
1,135,202, or 77*6 per cent, of the population, a proportion 
exceeded only in the neighbouring District of Bogra. Hindus 
(325,111) constitute the greater part of the remainder. 

Castes and The majority of the Muhammadans are Shaikhs, and there 
occupa- can be little doubt that the majority of these, together with the 
tions. functional groups of Jolahas (18,000) and Kulus (15,000), are 
descendants of converts from the Chandal and Koch commu- 
nities, which are, after the Kaibarttas (66,000), still the most 
numerous Hindu castes in the District. Of the total population, 
73 per cent, are supported by agriculture, 12*7 per cent, by 
industry, 5-5 by^unskilled labour, and only 0*5 and 1*5 per cent, 
by commerce and the professions respectively. 

Christian A Presbyterian mission began work in 1862 and maintains a 
missions, hospital and dispensary, an orphanage, and schools. The num- 
ber of native Christians in 1901 was 309. 

General In the Barind the only crop grown is winter rice; but the 
twal con sandy soil of the Gangetic thdnas supports a variety of 
ditions. crops, and the black loam which is found elsewhere is also 
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extremely fertile. In the two ihanas of Naogaon and Panchu- 
pur the land is somewhat higher and the drainage less ob- 
structed than in the rest of the tract. 

The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are as follows, 
areas being in square miles: — 


Sabdn ision. 

Total. 

Cultivated 

Cultn able 1 
waste ' 

Rampur Boalia 

910 

599 

33 

Naogaon 

867 

574 

sr 

Nator . 

810 

539 

29 

Total 

2,593 

1,712 

92 


Rice is every^vhere the staple crop, being grown on 1,458 
square miles, or more than four-fifths of the net cropped area. 
The early rice is sown broadcast on comparatively high lands 
at the time of the spring showers, and is reaped from July to 
September. The better kinds of winter rice are first sown in 
nurseries, whence the seedlings are afterw^ards transplanted to 
low lands ; this crop is harvested in November and December. 
The coarser varieties of long-stemmed rice are sown in the beds 
of marshes and in very low-l3nng land; the stem grows with the 
rising of the water, and the grain reaches maturity about the 
end of December. The winter crop forms about 77 per cent, 
of the whole and the autumn crop about i8| per cent. ; while 
the spring crop grown on marsh lands contributes only a very 
small proportion of the total out-turn. Various pulses (215-6 
square miles) and oilseeds (149 square miles) are raised, 
chiefly from the autumn rice-fields during the cold season. 
In addition, wheat (97 square miles), barley, oats, tobacco, 
sugar-cane, and maize are grown to some extent. Of the non- 
food crops, jute (13 1 square miles) is the most important. 
Betel-leaf is exported to North Bengal and Calcutta. Indigo 
and mulberry used to be grown largely ; but the former has 
entirely disappeared, while the latter has for many years 
been declining, owing to the prevalence of silkworm epi- 
demics. In order to revive the silk industry, a sericultural 
school has been opened at Rampur Boalia, which supplies 
the Bengal Silk Committee with trained sericultural overseers 
and also trains rearers’ sons in the microscopical examina- 
tion of seed. The cultivation of gdnja is carried on in a 
small tract of 76 square miles in the Naogaon and Panchu- 
pur tkdnas^ which supplies not merely the needs of the whole 
of Bengal, but also those of Assam and of a part of the United 
Provinces ; some is also exported to Native States, and a small 
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quantity is shipped to London, whence it is passed on to the 
West Indies. The area cultivated varies from year to year, the 
average being 812 acres with a normal out-turn of 6,952 maunds. 
The maximum area which may be cultivated in any year is at 
present fixed by the Government of India at 976 acres, but 
this limit is subject to periodical revision. 

Little waste land now remains except in the Barind, where it 
is rapidly being reclaimed. Scarcely any use is made of the 
Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts, but in 1897 
advances were taken to the extent of Rs. 19,000. 

The local cattle are poor, probably on account of the defi- 
ciency of pasture and the absence of any attempts to improve 
the breed. Two very old fairs are held at Khetur and 
Manda. These are attended by from 25,000 to 28,000 per- 
sons, and take place in October and April respectively. 

Owing to the copious and regular rainfall and the annual rise 
of the rivers in the rainy season, artificial irrigation is rarely 
necessary, but it is occasionally practised on a small scale from 
the nearest tank or watercourse. 

Cotton-weaving is a decadent industry, but it still gives em- 
ployment to over 2,000 persons. Cotton cloths are printed and 
dyed at Rampur Boalia. Copper, brass, and bell-metal utensils 
are produced at Kalam and Budhpara in the Nator subdivision, 
and pottery for domestic use and brick rings for earthen wells 
are also’ manufactured in the former village. Reed mats are 
made at Naogaon for local consumption. Silk is the most 
important industry of Rajshahi, as well as of the neighbouring 
Districts of Murshidabad and Malda, and silk-spinning and 
weaving have been carried on in the District for centuries. 
The East India Company established a factory at Rajshahi in 
the eighteenth century, and in 1832 the Company had two 
factories, each the seat of a Commercial Resident ; the Resi- 
dency at Rampur Boalia was subsequently purchased by the 
firm of Messrs. Watson & Co. The out-turn of the several 
filatures was formerly as much as 400,000 lb. of raw silk, valued 
at 37 lakhs; but the average production for the three years 
ending 1899-1900 was only 96,684 lb., valued at 8-2 lakhs, 
and in 1903-4 the quantity manufactured fell to 67,790 lb. 
The bulk of the silk is exported to Europe, where it commands 
a ready sale at prices somewhat lower than silk from conti- 
nental worms ; it is used largely in the manufacture of silk hats. 
Some of the native spun silk is woven into a coarse cloth, 
called matka^ for local use. In 1901 there were three Euro- 
pean silk factories — at Sarda, Kajla, and Sarail — each possess- 
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ing subordinate filatures ; and the industr>^ supported over 
41,000 persons. 

The bulk of the trade is with Calcutta, the chief exports Commerce, 
being jute, rice, pulses, silk, and ganja, and the chief imports 
European piece-goods, salt, sugar, and kerosene oil. The 
principal marts are Sultanganj, Godagari, Rampur Boalia, 
and Charghat on the Padma ; Changdhupail and Gurudaspur 
on the Baral ; Kallganj on one of the feeders of the Chalan 
Bll; Prasadpur on the Atrai; and Naogaon on the Jamuna. 

At Lakshmanhati an extensive business is done in the sale and 
hire of sugar-cane mills and evaporating pans. 

The northern section of the Eastern Bengal State Railway Railways 
intersects the District from north to south. Including 747 miles and roads, 
of village roads, the District contains (1904) 1,299 nailes of 
roads, of which 42 miles are metalled. The most important 
are those leading from Rampur Boalia northward to Naohata 
via Baya, eastward via Nator to Bogra and south-east to Pabna, 
north-westward to Malda through Godagari, and northward from 
Godagari to Dinajpur. 

Road traffic is gradually increasing as the natural water- Water 
courses silt up j but the rivers still provide the chief means of communi- 
communication, especially during the rains, when there are few 
villages in the north and east of the District which cannot be 
approached by water. The daily steamer services which ply 
from Goalundo up the Padma stop at Charghat, Rampur 
Boalia, and Godagari for passengers and cargo, and a branch 
service up the Mahananda river connects Godagari with 
Malda. 

The famine of 1874 caused some distress, which was, how- Famine, 
ever, relieved by the import of grain. Relief works were again 
necessary in 1897, but only on a small scale. 

For general administrative purposes, the District is divided District 
into three subdivisions, with head-quarters at Rampur Boalia, 
Naogaon, and Nator. Rampur Boalia was formerly the staff, 
head-quarters of the Division as well as of the District, but in 
1888 the Commissioner's winter head-quarters were transferred 
to the more accessible station of Jalpaigurl. The staff sub- 
ordinate to the District Magistrate-Collector consists of an 
Assistant Magistrate-Collector, five Deputy-Magistrate-Col- 
lectors, two of whom are in charge of the subdivisions of 
Naogaon and Nator, the others being stationed at head- 
quarters, and four Sub-Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors, two of 
whom are stationed at Nator and two at Naogaon. 

For civil work there are the courts of the District and 
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Sessions Judge, who is also Judge of Malda, of a Sub-Judge, 
and of four Munsifs, two being stationed at Nator and one at 
each of the other subdivisional head-quarters. The criminal 
courts include those of the Sessions Judge, District Magistrate, 
and the Assistant, Deputy, and Sub-Deputy Magistrates. The 
majority of the cases before the courts arise out of disputes 
about land. 

An account of the land revenue history has been included 
in the paragraph on the general history of the District. The 
current demand in 1903-4 was 10*26 lakhs, payable by 1,639 
estates, of which 1,592, with a demand of ro*i8 lakhs, were 
permanently settled, 20 small estates were temporarily settled, 
and 27 were managed direct by Government. The average 
revenue per cultivated acre is R. 0-13-11, or rather above the 
average of R. 0-13-2 per acre for the whole of Bengal. The 
revenue represents about 28 per cent, of the rental of the 
District. Rent rates vary from Rs. 3 to Rs. 9 per acre, the 
higher figure being paid for mulberry, sugar-cane, ganja, and 
garden lands. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue and 
total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of rupees : — 



1880-1. 

1890-1 

I9OO-I. 

1903-4 

Land revenue 

Total revenue . 

9.25 

12,96 

9,04 

13,72 

10,26 

16,22 

10,12 

16,46 


Outside the municipalities of Rampur Boalia and Nator, 
local affairs are managed by the District board, with a sub- 
ordinate local board in each subdivision. In 1903-4 the 
income of the District board was Rs. 1,71,000, of which 
Rs. 90,000 was derived from rates ; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 1,64,000, including Rs. 79,000 spent on public works and 
Rs. 44,000 on education. 

The District contains 20 thdms or police stations and 2 out- 
posts. The force under the District Superintendent consisted 
in 1903 of 3 inspectors, 31 sub-inspectors, 30 head constables, 
and 402 constables. In addition, there was a rural police 
force of 319 daffaddrs and 3,444 chauklddrs. A Central jail 
at Rampur Boalia has accommodation for 872 prisoners, and 
sub-jails at the other subdivisions for 30. 

Rajsh^i is backward in educational matters, only 4*3 per 
cent, of the population (8 males and 0*4 females) being able 
to read and write in 1901. The total number of pupils under 
instruction increased from 14,227 in 1892-3 to 21,423 in 
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1900-1, while 22,581 boys and 1,481 girls were at school in 
1903-4, being respectively 20*2 and 1-3 per cent, of those of 
school-going age. The number of educational institutions, 
public and private, in that year was 719, including an Arts 
college, 35 secondary schools, and 664 primary schools. The 
expenditure on education was 1-73 lakhs, of which Rs. 19,000 
was met from Provincial funds, Rs. 41,000 from District funds, 

Rs. 1,300 from municipal funds, and Rs. 70,000 from fees. The 
chief educational institutions are at Rampur Boalia, including 
the Rajshahi College and the sericultural school. 

In 1903 the District contained 17 dispensaries, of which Medical, 
4 had accommodation for 64 in-patients. At these the cases 
of 103,000 out-patients and 748 in-patients were treated during 
the year, and 3,038 operations were performed. The expendi- 
ture was Rs. 40,000, of which Rs. 1,500 was met from Govern- 
ment contributions, Rs. 14,000 from Local and Rs. 7,000 from 
municipal funds, and Rs. 12,000 from subscriptions. 

Vaccination is compulsory only within the municipalities of Vaccina- 
Rampur Boalia and Nator. The number of persons success- 
fully vaccinated in 1903-4 was 52,000, representing 36 per 
1,000 of the population. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal^ vol. viii 

(1877)-] 

Rampur Boalia Subdivision, — Head-quarters subdivision 
of Rajshahi District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
24° f and 24° 43' N. and 88® 18' and 88° 58' E., with an area 
of 910 square miles. The subdivision consists of three por- 
tions. To the north-west is the Barind, an elevated and 
undulating tract ; along the Padma, which bounds it on the 
south, is a comparatively high and well-drained strip of sandy 
soil; and to the east the land is swampy and waterlogged. 

The population in 1901 was 563,936, compared with 571,578 
in 1891, the density being 620 persons per square mile. It 
contains one town, Rampur Boalia (population, 21,589), the 
head-quarters; and 2,271 villages. The chief centres of com- 
merce are Godagari, Rampur Boalia, and Charghat on the 
Padma, which conduct a thriving river trade. A large annual 
fair is held at Khetur. 

Naogaon Subdivision, — Northern subdivision of Rajshahi 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 24° 32' 
and 25° 3' N. and 88° 23' and 89° 10' E., with an area of 
867 square miles. The subdivision, which is intersected by 
the Atrai, contains much swampy and waterlogged land to 
the east of that river; but to the north-west the country forms 
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part of the Barind, an elevated and undulating tract consisting 
of a stiff red clay covered with brushwood. The population 
in 1901 was 476,072, compared with 424,545 in 1891, the 
density being 549 persons per square mile. It contains 2,346 
villages, one of which, Naogaon (population, 4,092), is the 
head-quarters ; but no town. It is best known on account of 
the gdnja produced in the Naogaon and Panchupur fkdnas, 
which supply the whole of Bengal and Assam and part of the 
United Provinces. A large fair is held annually at Manda. 

Nator Subdivision. — Eastern subdivision of Rajshahi 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 24® 7' and 
24° 48' N. and 88° 51' and 89° 21' E., with an area of 816 
square miles. The population in 1901 was 422,399, compared 
with 443,511 in 1891, the density being 518 persons per square 
mile. It contains one town, Nator (population, 8,654), the 
head-quarters; and 1,727 villages. With the exception of the 
Lalpur thdna^ situated on the Padma, most of the subdivision is 
a swampy depression, waterlogged and abounding in marshes, 
the largest of which is the great Chalan BTl. 

Godagari. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Rajshahi District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 
24° 28' N. and 88° 19' E., in the extreme west of the District, 
near the junction of the Mahananda with the-Padmal. Popu- 
lation (1901), 235. It possesses an important river trade 
extending as far as the United Provinces, and is a station on the 
steamer route from Damukdia to Malda. A scheme is under 
consideration to connect Godagari by railway with Katihar. 

Khetur. — ^Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Raj- 
shahi District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 24° 
24' N. and 88° 23' E. Population (1901), 440. It enjoys 
a high repute for sanctity from its having been visited by 
Chaitanya, the great Hindu religious reformer of the sixteenth 
century, in whose honour a temple has been erected in the 
village. A religious fair held annually in October is attended 
by 25,000 persons. 

Manda. — Village in the Naogaon subdivision of Rajshahi 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 24° 46' N. and 
88° 39' E., on the west bank of the Atrai river. Population 
(1901), 356. It is the site of an annual fair held in March or 
April on the occasion of the Hindu festival, Sri Ram Nabami, 
in honour of Ram (the seventh incarnation of Vishnu). The 
fair is attended by about 2 5,000 people from all parts of the 
District. 

Naogaon Village. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
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the same name in Rajshahi District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 24® 48' N. and 88® 57' E., on the west 
bank of the Jamuna river. Population (r9oi), 4,092. The 
village derives importance from being the centre of the gdnja 
cultivation, and nearly a lakh has been spent on the gdnja 
offices and storehouses. It contains the usual subdi visional 
offices; the sub-jail has accommodation for rS prisoners. 

Nator Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Rajshahi District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
situated in 24® 26' N. and 89® i' E., on the north bank of 
the Narad river, on the northern section of the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway, and on the main road from Rampur Boalia to 
Bogra. Population (1901), 8,654. It was formerly the capital 
of the District ; but owing to its unhealthiness (the town being 
built on low marsh-land reclaimed from the river), the head- 
quarters were transferred to Rampur Boalia. Nator is a 
compact town, clinging close round the palace of the Nator 
Rajas. This family rose into power in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, and gradually obtained possession of most 
of the District ; but it has since greatly declined. Nator was 
constituted a municipality in 1869. The income during the 
decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 14,200, and the expendi- 
ture Rs. 13,500. In 1903—4 the income was Rs. 15,600, 
including Rs. 5,700 derived from a tax on persons (or property 
tax), Rs. 3,300 from a conservancy rate, and Rs. 3,000 from 
a tax on animals and vehicles ; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 13,400. Nator contains the usual subdi visional offices ; 
the sub-jail has accommodation for 12 prisoners. 

RSmpur Bo^a Town. — Head-quarters of Rajshahi Dis- 
trict, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 24® 22' N. and 
88® 36' E., on the north bank of the Padma. Population 
(1901), 21,589, of whom 51 percent, were Hindus, 48 percent. 
Musalmans, and i per cent. Christians. Rampur Boalia has 
long been an important centre of the silk industry. . It was 
first selected by the Dutch in the early part of the eighteenth 
century for the establishment of a factory, and was subsequently 
for many years the head-quarters of an English Commercial 
Residency. The seat of administration was transferred here 
from Nator in 1825, The town is of modem growth, and is 
built for the most part on river alluvium. It was formerly 
liable to encroachment by the Padma and suffered severely 
from inimdations, from which it is now protected by an em- 
bankment running along the river bank for 6 miles. In recent 
years the river has receded from the town, and the considerable 
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trade which it formerly enjoyed has declined; it has also 
suffered from the decay of the Bengal indigo industry. Rampur 
Boalia was constituted a municipality in 1876. The municipal 
income during the decade ending 190 1-2 averaged Rs. 37,000, 
and the expenditure Rs. 31,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 53,000, of which Rs. 12,000 was derived from a tax on 
persons (or property tax), Rs. 6,000 from a conservancy rate, 
and Rs. 7,000 from a tax on vehicles, while Rs. 13,000 repre- 
sented a grant received for medical purposes. The expenditure 
in the same year was Rs. 50,000. There is a Central jail, with 
accommodation for 872 prisoners ; the chief jail industries are 
the manufacture of mustard and castor oils, twine, dans^ and 
utensils of wood and bamboo. The Rajshahi College is a 
first-class Government college teaching up to the M.A. standard, 
with a collegiate school, Oriental classes, and a law department. 
It possesses endowments to the extent of Rs. 10,000, in addi- 
tion to which the Oriental classes are maintained from the 
Mohsin fund. Boarding-houses attached to the college accom- 
modate 150 students. A sericultural school was opened in 
1897, where practical training is given to sericultural overseers 
and the sons of silkworm-rearers. 

Boun- Dinajpur District, — District in the Rajshahi Division of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 24° 55' and 26® 23' N. 

and river' and 88° 2' and 89° 19' E., with an area of 3,946 square miles. 

system. jg bounded on the north-east by Jalpaiguri; on the north- 
west and west by Rurnea; on the east by Rangpur; on the 
south-east by Bogra ; on the south by Rajshahi ; and on the 
south-west by Malda. 

The country is generally flat, but in the south of the District 
the elevated tract known as the Barind rises in low undulating 
ridges, some of which attain a height of 100 feet. Similar low 
hills occur also in the north-west along the Kulik river. Thq 
country is intersected by numerous rivers, which run during 
the cold season through comparatively deep and narrow 
channels, and are at this time easily fordable, but in the rains 
overflow their banks in a succession of long, narrow marshes. 
The uplands of the Barind form a watershed, draining on the 
west into the Mahananda and on the east into the old Tista 
river* The Nagar is a tributary of the Mahananda, forming 
the boundary between Dinajpur and Purnea. The river bed 
is rocky in the upper reaches, but becomes sandy lower down, 
where it is navigable by large boats during the rains; its 
principal tributary is the Kulik. Other important tributaries 
pf ,the Mahananda are the Tangan and Purnabhaba, which 
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join it in Malda District; they run through the clay country 
along shallow valleys bordered by elevated clay ridges, and 
are navigable by large boats during the rains. The various 
channels of the Tista still flowing through the District are 
now known as the Atrai, Jamuna, and Karatoya. The Atrai 
enters Dinajpur on the north-east from Rangpur, and flowing 
due south passes into Rajshahi ; it finally empties itself into 
the Padma in Pabna District, where it is known as the Baral. 

The Karatoya forms the eastern boundary of the District for 
50 miles. 

The greater part of the District is covered by recent alluvial Geology, 
deposits, consisting of sandy clay and sand along the course 
of the rivers, and fine silt consolidating into clay in the 
other parts of the plain. The Barind, which belongs to an 
older alluvial formation, is composed of argillaceous beds of 
a rather pale reddish-brown hue, often weathering yellowish, 
in which occur kankar and pisolitic ferruginous concretions, 
some found near Dinajpur town being of the size of pigeons’ 
eggs. 

Where the ground is not occupied by the usual crops of Botany. 
North Bengal, it is covered vdth an abundant natural vegetation. 

Old river-beds, ponds and marshes, and streams with a sluggish 
current have a copious growth of Valiisnerta and other plants. 

Land subject to inundation has usually a covering of Tamarix 
and reedy grasses, and in some parts where the ground is 
marshy Rosa involucrata is plentiful. Few trees grow on these 
inundated lands ; the most plentiful and largest is the hidjal 
(Barringtonia acutanguld). The District contains no forests, 
but a considerable portion is covered with scrub jungle, and 
there are several coppices of sal {Skorea robusid)*, the trees 
are, however, rather stunted as a rule. A great part of the 
surface is occupied by grasses, the commonest being Imperaia 
arundinacea and Andropogon cxiculatus. The bamboo, of which 
several varieties are found, is common throughout the District. 

The most conspicuous trees are the red cotton-tree {Bombax 
malalaricunl)^ jack-fruit tree {Artocarpus integrifolid)^ Eugenia 
Jambclana^ Zizyphus Jujuba^ and the mango, which are some- 
times planted and sometimes self-sown. 

Leopards are still very common ; and wild hog abound in Fauna, 
the tracts covered with scrub jungle and do much damage to 
the crops. The District was once famous for its fish ; but this 
is no longer the case, and the local supply has to be supple- 
mented by the importation of large quantities from S^a Ghat 
and Maniharl Ghat on the Ganges, as well as from Purnea* 
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Snakes are very common, and numerous deaths from snake- 
bite occur during the rains. 

There are no extremes of temperature. During the cold 
season westerly or north-westerly winds blow from the Hima- 
layas, and the temperature is comparatively low, the mean 
being 66°. In January the mean minimum temperature is 49°. 
After the southerly winds commence in March, the temperature 
rises rapidly, the mean being 75® in March and 83° in April, 
but the highest point (84°) is not reached till June. The 
highest mean maximum is 95° in April. Rainfall commences 
early and is exceptionally heavy after the commencement of 
the monsoon ; the average fall is 12*9 inches in June, 13*9 in 
July, 1 1*6 in August, and ii‘4 in September, more than three- 
quarters of the annual fall of 63 inches occurring during these 
months. The earthquake of 1897 was severely felt throughout 
the District and caiised great injury to property. 

Dinajpur is famous for its antiquities ^ In addition to the 
fine eighteenth-century temples at KANTANAGA\and Gopalganj, 
many old tanks and ruined buildings are connected by legend 
with a remote past. Tarpan Ghat, in the Nawabganj thana^ is 
still pointed out as the place where the sage Valmiki, the 
author of the Ramayana, bathed and performed religious rites 
{tarpan ) ; and a mound of bricks in the vicinity, known as 
Sitakot, is the spot assigned by tradition as the home of 
Sita, Rama’s exiled queen. Like other tracts, the country is 
popularly identified with the Mafsyadesa of the Mahabharata, 
under the rule of Virat, at whose court the Pandavas took 
shelter during their exile; some ruins near Ghoraghat are 
still known as ‘ Virat’s cow-house.’ It subsequently formed part 
of Barendra and later of the kingdom of Paundravardhana, 
the country of the Pods, whose capital was at Mahasthan, 

Dinajpur came into the possession of the Pal kings in the 
ninth century, and the stone pillars and copperplates which 
have been found here afford numerous traces of this dynasty. 
The name of Mahi Pal, the most powerful of the Pal kings, 
is still remembered by the people, a large tank being called 
after him. The stone monolith in the Dhibar dighi^ the 
Budal pillar, and other Buddhist remains probably date from 
this period. At the beginning of the fifteenth century Raja 
Ganesh, a ‘ Hindu and Hakim of Dynwaj,’ who subsequently 
became a convert to Islam and founded the Dinajpur Rsj, 
rose to power, and, defeating the Muhammadan king of Bengal, 

1 Reports^ Archaeological Survey of India, vol. xv; Epigraphia Indica, 
vol. ii. 
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seized the throne in 1404. He reigned for ten years, and was 
succeeded by his son, Jalal-ud-din Muhammad Shah, who, 
with his son Ahmad Shah, occupied the throne until 1442. 
Devikot and Ghoraghat were important military stations in the 
time of the Mughals. 

When the District first came under British rule, it was 
notorious for the lawlessness of its inhabitants; and in order 
to enable the administration to cope successfully with the 
dacoits who infested it, its limits were gradually circumscribed, 
and large portions of the modem Districts of Malda and Bogra 
were carved out of it. It was not, however, until recently that 
it was reduced to its present proportions by the transfer in 
1896 of the Mahadebpur thdna to Rajshahi. 

The population of the present area increased from 1,430,096 The 
in 1872 to 1,442,518 in 1881, 1,482,570 in 1891, and 
i>5^7>oSo in 1901. Dinajpur has long been notorious for its 
unhealthiness, which was the subject of an official inquiry in 
1878, and the country-side is covered with the deserted sites 
of once flourishing places which have since relapsed into 
jungle. The birth-rate is considerably higher than the mean 
for Bengal, but the population is kept down by the havoc 
caused by the local malairial fevers, which in 1901 caused a 
mortality of 35-27 per thousand. In that year Dinajpur had 
the heaviest fever death-rate in Bengal, while in each year 
of the preceding decade it was one of the six Districts with the 
highest recorded mortality from this cause. 

The chief statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown below : — 


Subdivision. 

Area !n square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and iQOt. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Dinajpur . 
Thakurgaon 
Balurghat . 

District total 

1.598 

1,171 

1.177 

I 

37220 

1,990 

2,631 

637.364 

543.086 

386.630 

399 

464 

328 

+ 4.0 
+ 2*2 
+ T4-2 

* 

27,493 

* 

3.946 

1 

r.841 

1,567,080 

397 

+ 5-7 

83,612 


* Separate figures for the Dinajpur and Balurghat subdivisions are not available’. 
The total number in both subdivisions was 56,1x9. 


The only town is Dinajpur, the head-quarters. The density 
exceeds 500 persons per square mile in the Dinajpur (531) and 
Thakurgaon (516) thdnas^ while in the Parsa thRna it falls to 
272. The increase of 5*7 per cent during the last decade was 
almost entirely due to immigration from other Districts to the 
Barind. There is also much immigration of a temporaiy. 
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character from Bihar and the United Provinces. As usual in 
North Bengal where the Rajbansi element predominates, there 
is a large preponderance of males over females. The Northern 
dialect of Bengali is the vernacular. Musalmans, with 776,737 
persons, constitute nearly half the population, and Hindus, 
with 726,429 persons, 46 per cent. ; the remainder consists 
chiefly of animistic immigrants from the Santal Parganas. 

The Rajbansis or Koch, who number nearly half a million 
or a third of the entire District population, are doubtless the 
descendants of the aboriginal inhabitants of Northern Bengal, 
and the Muhammadans are probably derived mainly from the 
same stock. The Santals, who have been steadily pushing 
their way northward since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, and who are reclaiming the Barind, now number 
74,000. No less than 87 per cent, of the population are 
supported by agriculture, a ratio which is exceeded (in Bengal) 
only in the neighbouring Districts of Jalpaiguri and Bogra ; 
the proportions of those dependent on industries (5 per cent.), 
commerce (0*3 per cent), and the professions (o*8 per cent), 
are less than half the average for the whole of Bengal. 

A Baptist mission was founded in Dinajpur in 1804, but it 
has gained very few converts. The total number of native 
Christians in 1901 was only 727. 

The soil in the north of the District is a light ash-coloured 
sandy loam, which is very retentive of moisture and generally 
produces two crops. Towards the south it changes into the 
stiflf red clay of the Barind, which ordinarily bears but a single 
crop. 

The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are as follows, 
in square miles: — 


Sabdtvision. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Dinajpur . 

1.598 

85S 

305 

Thakurgaon * 

1,171 

594 

X92 

Balurghat 

1.177 

631 

222 

Total 

3.946 

2.083 

719 


Dinajpur is one of the chief rice-growing Districts in Eastern 
Bengal, and 1,797 square miles, or 86 per cent, of the net 
cropped area, are under this staple. The winter rice is by 
far the most important crop, covering nearly 77 per cent, of 
the net cropped area. It is sown in marshy land in June 
0? transplanted, and finally reaped in December. Early 
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rice is sown broadcast in May and reaped in August or 
September, but this and the spring crops are comparatively 
unimportant. Rape and mustard are largely grown, and jute 
has increased sixfold in the last seventy years ; it now covers 
94 square miles, or 4^ per cent, of the cropped area. The 
cultivation of sugar-cane has declined, but it still occupies 
about 39 square miles. 

The area under cultivation is being gradually extended, Improve- 
especially in the Barind, which is being reclaimed by the in 
Santals. Little use has been made of the Land Improvement t^i 
and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts, except in 1892-3, when practice. 
Rs. 6,000 was advanced under the latter Act owing to the 
partial failure of the crops. 

The local cattle are small and feeble, but large importations Cattle, 
take place from the western Districts, the principal markets 
being the Nekmard and Alawakhawa fairs. 

Coarse gunny cloth is woven by hand, and matting is made. Arts and 
Phofd^ a coarse but strong and durable striped cotton cloth, 
and a small quantity of a wild silk called endi are also manu- 
factured, while reed mats are made in the north-west of the 
District. 

The external trade is mainly with Calcutta, the chief exports Commerce, 
being rice, jute, and gunny, and the chief imports European 
piece-goods, salt, kerosene oil, coal, sugar, and gunny-bags. 

Large quantities of rice are also supplied to the neighbouring 
Districts, and to Nadia, Farldpur, and elsewhere; mustard 
seed and gram are imported from Purnea, and the latter is 
exported, chiefly to Jalpaigurl. The railway conveys the bulk 
of the traffic, but a great deal of rice is carried by the Maha- 
nanda river to the western Districts. The business in jute 
and kerosene oil is for the most part in the hands of European 
firms. 

The northern section of the Eastern Bengal State Railway Railways 
(metre gauge) traverses the eastern angle of the District from voz.ds, 
south to north; the Bihsu: section leaves the main line at 
Farvatipur junction and runs westwards across the centre of 
the District, passing through Dinajpur town. Including 43 
miles of village tracks, the District contains 1,097 miles of 
roads, of which only 2^ miles are metalled. These are all 
maintained by the District board. The most important are 
the Ganges-Darjeeling road which passes through Dinajpur 
town, and the main roads connecting Dinajpur with Purnea, 

Rangpur, Bogra, and Malda. 

The famine of 1874 was severely felt, the price of rice Famine. 
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rising to 3 seers 5 chittacks per rupee. Relief was afforded 
on a lavish scale. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into three 
subdivisions, with head-quarters at Dinajpur, Thakurgaon, 
and Balurghat. At Dinajpur, subordinate to the District 
Magistrate-Collector, are five Deputy-Collectors. The Thakur- 
gaon and Balurghat subdivisions are each in charge of a 
Deputy-Magistrate-Collector. 

The civil courts include those of the District and Sessions 
Judge, of a Sub-Judge at Dinajpur, who is also additional 
Subordinate Judge of Jalpaigurl, where he holds periodical 
sittings, and of five Munsifs, of whom two are stationed at 
Dinajpur and the others at Balurghat, Raiganj, and Thakurgaon. 
Criminal work is disposed of by the courts of the Sessions 
Judge, District Magistrate, ‘and the Deputy-Magistrates, Dinaj- 
pur has an evil reputation for gangs of dacoits, and riots arising 
out of disputes about land are common. 

In 1762, shortly before the British took over the administra- 
tion of Bengal, the revenue of the District as then constituted 
was settled at 26 lakhs. This sum, however, was never realized \ 
in the first year of British rule (1765) it was reduced to 18 
lakhs, and nine years later to 15 lakhs. In 1782 Raja Devi 
Singh held a farm of the three Districts of Dinajpur, Rangpur, 
^md Idrakpur, and for that first mentioned he agreed to pay 
17 lakhs. His exactions, however, drove the cultivators into 
rebellion, and the assessment was again reduced to 15 lakhs, 
which remained unaltered until the Permanent Settlement in 
1793. Up to this date the greater part of the District had 
been included in the zamtnddri of the Raja of Dinajpur ; but, 
owing to the mismanagement of Raja Radha Nath, the greater 
portion of his estate was sold in 1796 for arrears of land 
revenue. The current demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was 1 5*- 2 1 lakhs, payable by 762 estates, all of which are 
permanently settled except 3 small estates with a revenue of 
Rs, 54. The average rate of rent is exceptionally low for 
Bengal proper, being only Rs. 2-4-10 per cultivated acre. 
The prevailing rates vary in different parts of the District; 
they ordinarily range between 8 annas and Rs. 3 per acre, 
but in some parts they do not rise above R. 1-8, while in 
others they occasionally reach Rs. 4, and even Rs. 6 and 
Rs. 8 for the best jute and tobacco lands. The incidence 
of land revenue is R. 0-15-6 per acre; owing to the low 
rates of rent prevalent, this represents 44 per cent, of the 
rental, a higher percentage than elsewhere in Bengal proper. 
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The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees : — 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4, 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue . 

16,24 

20,32 

16.59 

21,90 

15*24 

20,03 

15,11 

21,61 


Outside the municipality of Dinajpur, local affairs are Local and 
managed by the District board and the local board at Thakur- 
gaon subordinate to it. In 1903-4 the income of the District ment. 
board was Rs. 1,46,000, including Rs. 82,000 derived from rates; 
and the expenditure was Rs. 1,78,000, of which Rs. 88,000 
was spent on public works and Rs. 40,000 on education. 

The District contains 1 5 thanas or police stations and Police and 
8 outposts. The regular force under the District Superin- 
tendent consisted in 1903 of 3 inspectors, 43 sub-inspectors, 

31 head constables, and 394 constables. There was, in 
addition, a rural police of 319 daffaddrs and 3,687 choMkiddrs. 

The District jail at Dinajpur town has accommodation for 291 
prisoners, and sub-jails at Thakurgaon and Balurghat for 18 
and 20 respectively. 

Education is very backward, though less so than in the Education, 
adjoining Districts, and of the whole population only 5-3 
per cent. (9-9 males and 0*3 females) could read and write 
in 1901. Considerable progress has, however, been made of 
recent years. The total number of pupils under instruction 
increased from 11,188 in 1881-2 to 21,549 in 1892-3 and 
23,960 in 1900-1, while 24,761 boys and 2,285 were at 
school in 1903-4, being respectively 20-2 and 2 per cent 
of those of school-going age. The number of educational 
institutions, public and private, in that year was 1,054, in- 
cluding 35 secondary and 998 primary schools. The total 
expenditure on education was 1-24 lakhs, of which Rs. 9,000 
was met from Provincial funds, Rs. 37,000 from District funds, 

Rs. 1,100 from municipal funds, and Rs, 61,000 from fees. 

In 1903 the District contained 9 dispensaries, of which 3 Medical, 
had accommodation for 50 in-patients. About 43,000 out- 
patients and 733 in-patients were treated during the year, 
and 1,314 operations were performed. The expenditure was 
Rs, 17,000, and the income Rs. 20,000, of which Rs. 5,000 
was derived from Government contributions, Rs. 2,000 from 
Local and Rs. 4,000 from municipal funds, and Rs. 8,000 
from subscriptions. 
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Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipality of 
Dinajpur. In 1903-4 the number of persons successfully 
vaccinated was 40,000, or 26 per 1,000 of the population. 

[F. Buchanan Hamilton, A Geographical Description of Dtndj- 
pur (Calcutta, 1833) ; Martin, Easlern India^ vol. ii (1838) ; 
Sir W. W, Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal^ vol. vii (1876).] 

Dinajpur Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of 
Dinajpur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
25° 14' and 25° 50' N. and 89° 2' and 89° 19' E., with an 
area of 1,598 square miles. The subdivision is entirely alluvial 
with the exception of the Nawabganj thdna in the south, which 
lies within the Barind, an elevated tract of undulating country. 
The population in 1901 was 637,364, compared with 612,617 
in 1891 ; the density is only 399 persons per square mile. It 
contains 3,220 villages and one town, Dinajpur (population, 
13,430), the head-quarters; the next most important place is 
Raiganj, a large trading centre. Ghoraghat possesses con^ 
siderable historical interest, and throughout the subdivision 
are remains associated by tradition with a remote past. 

Thakurgaon Subdivision. — Northern subdivision of 
Dinajpur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
25° 40' and 26° 23' N. and 88° 2' and 88° 39' E., with an area 
of 1,171 square miles. The subdivision is an alluvial tract, 
through which several rivers pursue a southerly course, Th^ 
population in 1901 was 543,086, compared with 531,408 in 
i89r, the density being 464 persons per square mile. It 
contains 1,990 villages, of which Thakurgaon (population, 
1,658) is the head-quarters ; but no town. Two important fairs 
are held annually (see Nekmard and Alawakhawa). There 
is a fine temple at Kantanagar* 

Balurghat Subdivision. — Southern subdivision of Dinaj- 
pur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 24° 55' 
and 25° 32' N. and 88° 25' and 89° o' E., with an area of 
1,177 square miles. The northern part of the subdivision is a 
flat alluvial plain ; but to the south this merges in the Barind, 
where the ground is elevated and covered with brushwood, 
which is now yielding to the axe and plough. The subdivision 
was constituted in November, 1904, out of part of the old 
head-quarters subdivision. The population of this tract in 
1901 was 386,630, compared with 338,545 in 1891, the density 
being 328 persons per square mile. In the sparsely populated 
Barind tract a rapid increase is now taking place. It contains 
.2,631 villages, of which Balurghat is the head-quarters; but 
no town. There are interesting historical remain^ at Devikot. : 
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Alawakhawa. — A celebrated fair held annually in October 
or November at Balia village in the Thdcurgaon subdivision of 
Dinajpur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam (26° 18' N. and 
88® 21' E.), on the occasion of the Rash-purnima festival in 
honour of Krishna, The name is derived from the offerings of 
dried rice with which the god is worshipped. The fair lasts 
from eight to fifteen days, and is attended by about 85,000 
persons ; it is principally a cattle fair, but much miscellaneous 
trading is also done. 

B^lurghat Village. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Dinajpur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
situated in 25® 13' N. and 88^47' l^te east bank of the 

Atrai river. Population (1901), 2,331. It contains the usual 
public offices; the sub-jail has accommodation for 20 prisoners. 

Barind. — Elevated tract in Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
occup3ring a considerable area on the confines of the Districts 
of Dinajpur, Malda, Rajshahi, and Bogra. It derives its name 
from the old Hindu kingdom of Barendra. It belongs to an 
older alluvial formation than the surrounding country, and is 
composed of argillaceous beds of a rather pale reddish-brown 
hue, often weathering yellowish, in which katikar and pisolitic 
ferruginous concretions frequently occur. It is covered in 
many places with a scrub jungle, the predominant tree being 
the sal {Skorea rodusfa). It is now being reclaimed by the 
Santals, Mundas, and Oraons, large numbers of whom have 
immigrated into this tract, attracted by the prospect of holding 
their new clearances rent free for a few years. As soon as rent 
is demanded, they move on, leaving the fields they have cleared 
to be occupied by the less hardy local cultivators, who have 
not the energy to clear land for themselves. 

Devikot. — Ruins in the Balurghat subdivision of Dinajpur 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 25® ii'N. and 
89° E., on the left bank of the Ptirnabhaba river, and possess- 
ing great archaeological interest. According to legend, this was 
the citadel of Btonagar, the fortress of an Asur or giant known as 
Ban Raja. There are numerous Hindu remains in the shape 
of stone pillars and sculptures, and large mounds of brick ruins. 
The citadel is a quadrangle of 1,800 by 1,500 feet, surrounded 
by a high brick rampart, and enclosed on the south and east 
by a moat, which has been obliterated on the other sides by 
the Purnabhaba river. On the west face of the citadel is a 
large projection, which probably formed the outworks before the 
gate. In the centre is a great heap of bricks said to have been 
the Raja’s house, and on the east face is. a gate with a causes 
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way, about 200 feet long, leading across the ditch into the city ; 
this was in the form of a square with sides about a mile long, 
and was surrounded by a rampart of brick and a ditch. Near 
Bannagar are two great tanks known as the Dhal white ’) and 
the Kala black Dighi ; on the banks of the latter and in 
its vicinity are a number of Hindu temples also connected by 
tradition with this ruler. 

In historical times Devikot was the northern capital of the 
Muhammadan governors of Bengal, and it was here that 
Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar Khiljl died in 1206, after his ill-fated 
expedition into Tibet. There are the ruins of a mosque and 
the shrine of a pir or saint, named Ata-ud-din or Ata Ullah, 
said to have been the spiritual guide of Muhammad. An 
inscription in the mosque gives the date as 1203, and it must 
therefore have been built immediately after the first Muham- 
madan conquest of Bengal. At the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury it was the site of a strong military and administrative 
outpost under Ala-ud-din Husain. 

[Martin, Eastern India^ vol. ii, pp. 659-64; Reports^ Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India^ vol. xv, pp. 95-104.] 

Dinajptir Town. — Head quarters of Dinajpur District, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 25° 38' N. and 
88® 38' E., on the east bank of the Purnabhaba just below its 
junction with the Dhap river. Population (1901), 13,430. 
Dinajpur was constituted a municipality in 1869. The income 
during the decade ending 1901— 2 averaged Rs. 35,000, and 
the expenditure Rs. 31,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 45,000, including Rs. 13,000 derived from a tax on 
persons (or property tax), Rs. 8,000 from a conservancy rate, 
and Rs. 6,000 from a tax on vehicles. The expenditure in the 
same year was Rs. 43,000. Two drains were constructed be- 
tween 1894 and 1900 at a cost of Rs. 20,000. The town contains 
the usual public offices. The jail has accommodation for 291 
prisoners; and the jail industries carried on are oil-pressing, 
carpet-making, flour-grinding, twine-making, cane and bamboo 
work, brick-making and surhi-grinding, and the preparation of 
treasury money-bags. A high school is managed by Government. 

GhoraghEt. — Ruined city in the head-quarters subdivision 
of Dinajpur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 
25® 15' N. and 89® x8' E., on the west bank of the Karatoya 
river. Some ruins are connected by legend with Virat Raja of 
the Mahabharata, in whose court Yudhishthira with his four 
brothers and wife found exile. There are also the remains 
of a strong military and administrative outpost established 
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under Muhammadan rule at the end of the fifteenth century 
by Ala-ud-din Husain. 

[Martin, Masiern India^ voL ii, pp. 678-81.] 

Kantanagar. — ^Village in the Thakurgaon subdivision of 
Dinajpur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 
25*^ N. and 88 '^ 39' E. It is the site of a fine eighteenth- 
century Hindu temple to KantajI (Vishnu), the family god of 
the Raja of Dinajpur. The foundation was laid in 1 704, but 
the finest portion was not completed till 177a ; the temple was 
badly damaged in the earthquake of 1897. The place is much 
resorted to, and an annual fair is held here at the time of the 
Rash festival in October-November, 

[Martin, Rastern India^ vol. ii, p. 628.] 

Nekmard. — A long-established fair till recently held annu- 
ally for a week in the middle of April in the village of 
Bhaw^andpur in the Thakurgaon subdivision of Dinajpur Dis- 
trict, Eastern Bengal and Assam (25° 59' N. and 88® 16' E.), 
near the tomb of a Muhammadan saint from which it takes 
its name. It is one of the largest cattle fairs in the Province, 
being attended by about 150,000 people from all parts of the 
country. Bullocks, principally from Bih^, are bought up by 
agents from Mymensingh and adjacent Districts ; ponies from 
the Bhutan hills, country-bred horses from Bihar, elephants, 
and camels are also sold in large numbers ; and traders 
frequent the fair with miscellaneous articles of every description 
from the farthest corners of India. In recent years Govern- 
ment has prohibited the holding of this fair as a precaution 
against plague. 

Parvaliprir. — ^Village in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Dinajpur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 
25® 40' N- and 88® 56' E. Population (1901), 1,787. It is 
an important railway junction, where the Assam and Bihar 
sections of the Eastern Bengal State Railway branch off east 
and west from the main line. 

Raiganj. — ^Village in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Dinajpur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 
25® 37' N. and 88° 9' E-, on the Kulik river. Population 
(1901), 901. Raiganj is an important trade centre, exporting 
a large quantity of jute. 

Thakurgaon Village* — -Head-quarters of the subdivision 
of the same name in Dinajpur District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 26® 5"" N. and 88® 26' E., on the Tangan 
river. Population (1901), 1,658. It contains the usual public 
offices ; the sub-jail has accommodation for 18 prisoners^ 
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Jalpaiguri District. — District in the north-east of the 
' Rajshahi Division, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
26® and 27° N.and 88® 20' and 89® 53' E., w^ith an area of 2,962 
square miles. It is bounded on the north by Darjeeling and 
the State of Bhutan ; on the south by Dinajpur, Rangpur, and 
the State of Cooch Behar j on the west by Dinajpur, Pumea, 
and Darjeeling ; on the east the Sankos river separates it from 
the Goalpara District of Assam. 

The District comprises two well-defined tracts, which differ 
alike in history and in administration. The older portion, 
which is known as the Regulation tract because it is ad- 
ministered under the ordinary laws and regulations in force in 
Bengal proper, lies for the most part west of the Tista, though 
it comprises also the Patgram tMna east of that river. It 
originally formed part of Rangpur, which it closely resembles. 
The continuous expanse of level paddy-fields is broken only by 
the groves of bamboos, palms, and fruit-trees which encircle 
the homesteads of the substantial tenant-farmers. In this tract 
there is but little untilled land, with the exception of an exten- 
sive and once valuable sal {Shorea robusta) forest of 60 square 
miles, which belongs to the Raikat of Baikuntpur. 

East of the Tista, and hemmed in between the States of 
Cooch Behar on the south and Bhutan on the north, lies 
a strip of submontane country 22 miles in width, which was 
annexed from Bhutan in 1865, and is known as the Western 
Duars. This part of the District is fiat except in the north- 
east corner, where the Sinchula Hills rise abruptly to a height 
of from 4,000 to 6,000 feet. On an outlying spur of this range, 
2,000 feet in height, is built the military station of Buxa, which 
commands one of the principal passes into Bhutan. 

The scenery along the foot of the mountains, where the great 
rivers debouch upon the plains, is very grand and beautiful, the 
blue outline of the Bhutan range forming a magnificent back- 
ground. The principal rivers, proceeding from west to east, 
are the Mahananda, Karatoya, Tista, Jaldhaka, Duduy^ 
Mujnai, Torsa, Kaljani, Raidak, and Sankosh, which all flow 
down from the hills in a southerly direction and ultimately dis- 
charge their waters by various channels into the Ganges or the 
Brahmaputra. They are constantly changing their main chau: 
nels, and the country is everywhere seamed by deserted river- 
beds, The Jaldhaka, or Di-chu, drains the eastern slopes of 
the Rishi La in Darjeeling District, of which it forms the 
eastern boundary. It joins the Torsa in Rangpur District, 
and the combined stream falls into the Brahmaputra by twq 
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mouths. Though a wide river, the Jaldhaka is very shallow 
and is fordable in every part during the winter months. The 
Duduya and Mujnai, tributaries of the Jaldhaka, are navigable 
throughout the year by boats of 2 tons as far as the Allpur- 
Jalpaiguri road and Falakata respectively. The Torsa rises in 
the Chumbi valley of Tibet, where it is known as the Amo-chu, 
and flows through Bhutan; it is navigable by cargo boats 
during the rains. The Kaljani, which is formed by the com- 
bined waters of the Alaikuri and Dima, after a course of a few 
miles enters the Cooch Behar State ; it is used to float down 
timber from the forests at the foot of the hills. The Raidak 
rises near the Chumalhari mountain in Tibet. This river and 
the Sankosh, which forms the boundary between the Eastern 
and Western Duars, thus separating Eastern Bengal from Assam, 
flow into the Brahmaputra a few miles below Dhubri. Both 
rivers are navigable by boats of 3 or 4 tons for a considerable 
portion of their course, but 5 or 10 miles before reaching the 
hills navigation is impeded by rapids. 

With the exception of the Buxa hills, the District is covered Geology, 
by recent alluvial deposits, consisting of coarse gravels at the 
foot of the hills, sandy clay and sand' along the course of 
the rivers, and fine sand consolidating into clay in the other 
parts of the river plain. The Buxa hills are composed of 
a series of beds named after them, which consist of variegated 
slates, quartzites, and dolomites, and are fringed on the south 
by low hills of Upper Tertiary strata. About half a mile west 
of Buxa copper ore occurs in greenish slate with quartzose 
layers, and copper ores are found also 4 miles north of Sam 
Sing Tea Estate, close to the boundary between Jalpaigurl 
and Darjeeling Districts. Masses of calcareous tufa occur 
along the base of the hills \ 

In the Regulation portion of the District and the south of Botany, 
the Duars the tree vegetation is sparse and rather stunted 
except in the Baikuntpur jungle, and the greater portion of 
the surface is covered with grasses, the commonest of these 
being hnperaia anmdinacea and Andropogon adculaius. Among 
the trees, the most conspicuous is the red cotton-tree {Bomhax 
malabaricum) ; the sissu {Dalbergla Stssoo\ mango, jack, pipal^ 
and tamarind occur as planted or sometimes self-sown species. 

The villages are surrounded by thickets or shrubberies of 
semi-spontaneous growth and weedy character. Areca palms 
are common, and bamboos thrive luxuriantly. Along the 

^ F. R. Mallet, ‘Geology of Darjeeling and Western Duars,’ ATw/JwVr, 
geological Survey of India, vol. ri, pt. i. 
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north of the Duars are large upland tracts of forest, part of 
which has been ‘reserved’ and is described below, declining 
southwards into plains of heavy grass jungle. Many varieties 
of orchids bloom in the forests ; and there is a curious creeper, 
the lahra {Vtils re^anda), from whose stem water is 
obtained. 

Fatina. The District is famous for its big game, which include wild 
elephants, bison, rhinoceros, buffaloes, tigers, leopards, bears, 
wild hog, swamp deer {Cervus dmauceli\ and sdnibar {Cervus 
‘ unicolor), A few elephants are caught on behalf of Govern- 
ment. The number of rhinoceros, bison, and buffaloes has 
been rapidly decreasing ; and to prevent their extinction, they 
are now protected in the ‘reserved’ forests. Good mahseer 
fishing is to be had where the Jaldhaka, Torsa, Raidak, and 
Sankosh debouch from the Himalayas. 

Tempera- The temperature is rarely excessive ; the mean, which is 62® 
rai?fS^ in January, rises to 73® in March and 79® in April, but it does 
not reach its highest point until July and August, when it is 
83®. The highest mean maximum is 90® in Apnl, and the 
highest maximum recorded was 103® in 1899. Rainfall is 
exceptionally heavy, the average varying from 122 inches at 
Jalpaiguri town to 209 inches at Buxa ; and the normal mean 
is 129 inches, of which 12-3 inches occur in May, 25*6 in June, 
28 «i in July, 27*4 in August, and 21*4 in September. 

Natural In September, 1902, an exceptionally high flood caused 
calamities, great damage in the tract between Jalpaiguri and Mandalghat, 
bounded on the east by the Tista and on the west by the 
railway embankment, and also in the Maynagurl tahsfl between 
the Dharla and the Tista j the roads and the railway embank- 
ment were breached, hundreds of cattle were drowned, and 
ten lives were lost In the earthquake of 1897 much damage 
was done to roads by subsidence and the opening of deep 
fissures, and many bridges and buildings were destroyed. 

Histoiy. In prehistoric times the District formed part of the powerful 
kingdom of Pragjyotisha or Kamarupa, as it was subsequently 
called, which extended as far west as the Karatoya. There 
is a legend that a temple was originally erected on the site 
of the present temple at Jalpes by a Raja named Jalpeswar, 
in whose day the Jalpes lingam first appeared. There are 
extensive remains at Bhitargarh, which is said to have 
formed the capital of a Stidra king named Prithu. The Bengal 
Tal dynasty included this District in its dominions ; and so did 
the Khen Rajas — Niladhwaj, Chakradhwaj, and Nilambar — 
of whom the first founded the city of Kamatapur in Cooch 
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Behar. It subsequently formed part of the Koch kingdom 
founded by Biswa Singh ; and when that kingdom fell to 
pieces, the western part was annexed by the Mughals. There 
was a long struggle for the possession of PatgrSm and Boda ; 
but at the beginning of the eighteenth century they were 
nominally ceded to the Muhammadans, a cousin of the Cooch 
Behar Baja continuing to farm them on his behalf. After the 
Muhammadan conquest it was included in the frontier faujddri 
(magisterial jurisdiction) of Fakirkundi or Rangpur, and passed 
to the East India Company with the cession of the Dlwani 
in 1765. 

The enormous area of the old District of Rangpur and the 
weakness of the administrative staif prevented the Collector 
from preserving order in the more remote parts, which thus 
became an Alsatia of banditti. In the year 1789 the Collector 
conducted a regular campaign against these disturbers of the 
peace, and with a force of 200 barkanddz blockaded them in 
the great forest of Baikuntpur. They were at last compelled 
to surrender, and within a single year no less than 549 robbers 
were brought to trial. 

Meanwhile the Duars, or lowland passes, had fallen to the 
Bhotias, who found here the cultivable ground that their own 
bare mountains did not afford. They exercised predominant 
influence over the whole tract from the frontier of Sikkim as 
far east as Darrang, and frequently enforced claims of suzerainty 
over the enfeebled State of Cooch Behar. They do not 
appear to have occupied this tract permanently, but merely 
to have exacted a heavy tribute, and subjected the inhabitants 
to the cruellest treatment. Cooch Behar was delivered from 
the Bhotia tyranny by the treaty of 1773; but the Bhutan 
Duars, as they were called, remained for nearly a century 
longer in a state of anarchy. They were annexed after the 
Bhutan War of 1865 ; they were then divided into the Eastern 
and Western Duars, of which the former have since been in- 
corporated with the Assam District of Goalpara. In 1867 the 
Dalingkot subdivision of the Western Duars, which lies high up 
among the mountains, was added to Darjeeling, and the re- 
maining part was in 1869 united with the Titalya subdivision of 
Rangpur to form the new District of Jalpaiguri. 

The permanently settled portion of Jalpaiguri, which includes 
the old chaMas of Patgram and Boda and the old Raj of 
Baikuntpur, has no history of its own apart from the parent 
District of Rangpur. Its boundaries are perplexingly inter- 
mingled with those of the State of Cooch Behar, to which^ 
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as we have seen, it belonged until comparatively recent times. 
At the present day by far the wealthiest landowners are the 
Maharaja of Cooch Behar and the Raikat of Baikuntpur, who 
is descended from a younger branch of the same family, 
Archaeo- In addition to the old fort at Bhitargarh and the temple 
at Jalpes, there are the remains at Boda of a smaller fort 
about a mile square, supposed to be coeval with the fort at 
Bhitargarh. In the south of the District, small forts, temples, 
and old tanks are numerous. 

The The population increased from 417,855 in 1872 to 580,570 

people, 1881, 680,736 in 1891, and 787,380 in 1901. Though the 
figures for 1872 cannot be accepted as accurate, there has 
been a continuous growth of population due entirely to the 
rapid development of the Western Duars; and in 1901 more 
than one-fifth of the population was composed of immigrants 
from elsewhere. Malaria is always prevalent in the tarai^ and 
in eight years of the decade ending 1901 Jalpaiguri figured 
among the six Districts with the highest recorded mortality 
from fever in Bengal. Spleen and goitre are common diseases, 
and the proportion of persons suffering from insanity and deaf- 
mutism is higher than in most parts of Bengal. 

The chief statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown below: — 


Subdivision. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
wnte. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Jalpaiguri 
Alipur . 

District total 

1,820 

1,142 

1 

I 

588 

178 

668,027 

Il9i353 

367 

105 

+ 9*8 

+64.7 

27,605 

3.229 

2,963 

2 

766 

787,380 

266 

+ 16-7 

30,834 


The two towns are Jalpaiguri, the head-quarters, and the 
cantonment at Buxa. Outside these, more than half of the 
population are contained in villages with 2,000 or more 
inhabitants, and only 13 per cent, in villages with a population 
of less than 500. The census village in this District was, 
however, merely a territorial unit and did not correspond to 
the residential village. The latter, in fact, can scarcely be 
said to exist ; for the country is divided into small farms each 
with its central homestead, the residence of the farmer or 
jotdar^ surrounded by the houses of his immediate relatives 
and perhaps an under-tenant or two. In the north-west of 
the District the conditions of the tea industry have given rise 
to large settlements of labourers, the average population of 
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which is over 3,000 souls. The density is very low ; in only 
one thdna does the population exceed 500 per square mile, 
and in only three more does it exceed 400. The Duars, w'hich 
were very sparsely inhabited when first acquired, carry a smaller 
population than the rest of the District. Towards the west 
this tract has filled up rapidly owing to the extension of tea 
cultivation ; but in the east the population is still very scanty, 
and in the Alipur ihdna it averages only 89 persons per square 
mile, in spite of an increase of 70 per cent, during the last ten 
years. There is a steady movement of the population from 
the west of the District towards the extensive tracts of cul* 
tivable land east of the Tista, and there is also an enormous 
immigration of tea-garden coolies from Chota Nagpur and the 
Santal Parganas ; Ranchi alone supplies 80,000, chiefly Oraons 
and Mundas, and the Santal Parganas, 11,000. Many of 
these coolies are settling down permanently, either in the 
gardens or as cultivators and cart-owners, but many return 
home at intervals. In the tea gardens on the higher slopes at 
the foot of the hills, Nepalese replace men from Chota Nagpur, 
and many of these also find a permanent home in the District. 
Numerous up-country coolies are employed on the roads and 
railways, but most of them return home at the end of the cold 
season. 

A corrupt dialect of Bengali, known as Rangpuri or RajbansT, 
is the language of the District, being spoken by 77 per cent, 
of the population ; Hindi is the vernacular of 6 per cent, and 
Kurukh of 7 per cent. \ Mech is spoken by over 20,000 persons, 
and Khas, Mundarl, and Santal! by more than 10,000 each. 

This great diversity of languages is due to the large number 
of immigrants. Hindus (534,625) form 68 per cent, of the 
population, Muhammadans (228,487) 29 per cent., and Ani- 
mists 2 per cent., while the remainder are Christians or 
Buddhists. 

The proportion of Muhammadans has declined since 1872, Castes an4 
when they formed 34*6 per cent, of the population. They are tions,^* 
chiefly Shaikhs and Nasyas, and are, for the most part, converts 
from the aboriginal Koch and Mech races. They still retain 
many beliefs and superstitions derived from their ancestors, 
and live on good terms side by side with the Rajbansis (Koch), 
to whom more than three-fifths of the Hindu population 
belong ; it is, in fact, not unusual to find Muhammadan and 
Rajbansi families dwelling together in the same homestead, 
although in separate houses. The Mech, a western branch of 
the great Kachari tribe, number about 22,000, found chiefly in 
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the AlTpur and Falakata thdnas in the Duars. These, like 
their Garo neighbours, are a nomadic people, who live by 
agriculture in its simplest and most primitive form. No less 
than 89*4 per cent, of the population, or over 700,000 persons, 
are supported by agriculture — a very high proportion ; a sixth 
of these derive their livelihood from the tea gardens. Of the 
remainder, industries maintain 4*6, commerce 0*3, and the 
professions o«6 per cent. 

The Baptist Missionary Society has a branch in Jalpaiguri 
town ; the Church Missionary Society carries on work among 
the Santal colony in the Alipur subdivision, the Scandinavian 
Alliance Mission among the Bhotias, and the Free Church of 
Scotland among the tea-garden coolies. The number of native 
Christians in 1901 was 2,141. 

The alluvial soil with which the greater part of the District 
is covered is extremely fertile. In the low levels between the 
Tista and the Sankosh coarse rice, oilseeds, potatoes, castor, and 
areca palms grow abundantly. West of the Tista, a superior 
variety of jute, known as rdjganjay is grown, and also fine rice 
and wheat. In the basin between the Tista and the Jaldhaka 
a hard black clayey soil is found, which yields excellent pasture 
and fine crops of tobacco. The ferruginous clay of the uplands 
in the north of the Duars is exceptionally well suited to the 
tea plant. 

The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are as follows, in 
square miles : — 


Subdivision. 

Total. 

Cultivated, 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Forest. 

Jalpaiguri 

1,820 

934 

296 

137 

Alipur . 

1,142 

433 

341 

359 

Total 

2,962 

1,366 

637 

496 


The staple food-crop of the District is rice, grown on 1,017 
square miles, or 74 per cent, of the net area cropped ; the 
winter rice, which is the chief crop, covering 54 per cent, of 
that area. The cultivation of the early rice, which is sown 
broadcast on high lands, begins in March. The early varieties, 
sown in March or April, are reaped in June and July ; but the 
greater part is sown in April and May, and not reaped till 
August or September. The winter rice is sown broadcast in 
nurseries in May and June, transplanted from the middle of 
July to the middle of September, and reaped during December 
and January. After rice, tobacco is most widely grown, occupy- 
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ing 185 square miles, or nearly 14 per cent, of the cultivated 
area ; Jalpaigurl is, in fact, after Rangpur, the chief tobacco- 
producing District in Eastern Bengal. Jute cultivation is ex- 
tending rapidly, and in 1903 occupied 103 square miles. 

Mustard is also widely cultivated, and cotton is grown in 
small quantities by the Garos and l^Iech on uplands at the 
foot of the Bhutan hills. 

Tea is cultivated on 121 square miles, or 9 per cent of the Tea. 
area under cultivation. This industry was introduced in 1874, 
and is carried on mainly by European enterprise and with 
European capital. In 1876 there were thirteen gardens, with 
an area of 818 acres, yielding 29,520 lb. of tea. The cultiva- 
tion was very rapidly extended during the last decade of the 
nineteenth century; and by 1901 the number of gardens had 
increased to 235, with a planted area of 109 square miles, and 
an out-turn of over 31,000,000 lb. These gardens also pos- 
sessed an unplanted area of 255 square miles. In 1903 the 
number of gardens decreased to 207, but the gross yield in 
that year amounted to nearly 37,000,000 lb. Jalpaiguri has an 
important advantage over the tea Districts of Assam, as labour 
finds its way thither freely and no special law is necessary to 
enforce labour contracts. The production of tea of late years 
has increased so much more rapidly than its consumption that 
there has been a heavy fall in prices, and the industry has 
suffered in consequence. 

The area under cultivation is extending rapidly in the West- Improve- 
ern Duars, wrhere there is still much cultivable waste ; the rates ^ents in 
of rent are very low, and cultivators are attracted not only from tSi 
the thdnas west of the Tista, but also from Rangpur and Gooch practice. 
Behar State. Little use has been made of the Agriculturists’ 
and Land Improvement Loans Acts ; during the decade ending 
1901-2 an average of Rs. 2,000 per annum was advanced 
under the former Act 

The local cattle are small and weakly, and no attempts have Cattle, 
been made to improve the breed. Pasturage is so abundant 
that in the northern thdncLS of the Western Duars rice straw is 
left to rot in the fields, while large herds of cattle from Bengal 
and Bhutan are brought to graze in the Baikuntpur jungle 
during the winter months. Fairs are held at Alipur, Jalpes, 
and Falakata. 

The soil for the most part derives sufficient moisture from Irrigation, 
the heavy rainfall, but low lands are in some places irrigated 
from the hill streams. 

Jalpaiguri contains extensive forests, which are the property Forests. 
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of Government. With the exception of 5 square miles of 
‘ protected ' forests in the Government estates of Falakata and 
Maynagurl, which are managed by the Deputy-Commissioner, 
these are all ‘reserved’ forests under the management of the 
Forest department. The latter in 1903-4 yielded a revenue of 
Rs. 1,18,000. They are divided into the Jalpaigurl and Buxa 
divisions, the former comprising all the forests between the 
Tista and the Torsa rivers, with an area of 183 square miles ; 
and the latter, those between the Torsa and the Sankosh, with 
an area of 308 square miles. The trees are of many different 
kinds, but there are five well-defined types : namely, sal (Skorea 
robusta)i mixed forest without sal’;, mixed chilauni (Schima 
Wallichii) forest ; khair {Acacia Catechu) and sissu {Dalbergia 
Sissoo) forest; and savannahs. Of these the sal is the most 
important, and occurs either nearly pure or mixed with varying 
proportions of Dillenia pentagyna, Careya arborea, Sterculia 
villosa, Schima Wallichii^ Terminalia fomenfosa, and T, bellerica, 
&c. The mixed forests are composed chiefly of Lagerstroemia 
parviflora, Callicarpa arborea, Sterculia villosa^ Hymen tnjuga, 
and often Terminalia tomeniosa and Albizzia, The chilauni 
type of forest is more clear of other subsidiary species than 
ordinary mixed forest, the chilauni being the predominant 
species and growing to a large size. Khair and sissii are found 
pure in the alluvial deposits of most of the large rivers. The 
savannahs, or large stretches of grass land devoid of trees, 
deserve mention both on account of their extent and their 
bearing on the work of fire protection. The sal forest belong- 
ing to the Raikat of Baikuntpur is now of little value, owing to 
promiscuous felling. The RSjbansis and Mech collect what 
little jungle produce there is, principally chiretta, lac, and bees- 
wax. Small quantities of long pepper {Piper longum) are also 
collected by the Forest department. 

Minerals. The only mineral of importance is limestone, which is largely 
quarried in the shape of calcareous tufa along the base of the 
Bhutan hills. A small copper-mine at Chunabati, 2 miles from 
Buxa, was formerly worked by Nepalese. Coal is found near 
Bagrakot, and a company has been formed to mine it. 

Arts and Gunny cloth of a very coarse quality is woven in the western 
part of the District. The lower classes also manufacture for 
home use a coarse silk (called endi) from the silk of worms fed 
on the castor-oil plant, and a striped cotton cloth QsUCitd photd. 

Commerce. The development of the tea industry and the influx of a large 
cooly population into the Duars, combined with the facilities 
of railway communication, have given a great impetus to trade ; 
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and at the large markets which have sprung up in the neigh- 
bourhood of the tea gardens, the cultivator finds a ready 
market for his rice, vegetables, and other produce. There is 
also a fair amount of trade with Bhutan, which has been stimu- 
lated by the establishment of fairs at Falakata and Alipur. 

The chief exports to Bhutan are European piece-goods and 
silk, while timber and oranges are the principal imports. The 
local supply of rice being insufficient, considerable quantities 
are imported from Dinajpur; cotton piece-goods, machinery, 
corrugated iron, kerosene oil, coal and coke are also imported 
on a large scale. The tea, tobacco, and jute crops are all 
grown for export. The tea and jute are railed to Calcutta: 
the tobacco trade is chiefly in the hands of Arakanese who 
export the leaves to Burma, where they are made into cheroots. 

The railways have now monopolized most of the trade; but 
sal timber is floated down from the forests of the Western 
Duars and the Baikuntpur jungle to the Brahmaputra en route 
for Sirajganj, Dacca, and elsewhere ; and tobacco, mustard 
seed, jute, cotton, and hides are also exported by water to 
these markets, the chief centre being Baura. The up-stream 
traffic is practically confined to the importation of earthen 
cooking utensils, coco-nuts, molasses, small quantities of dal 
{Arabica revalenta), and miscellaneous articles from Dacca and 
Faridpur. Apart from the large tea-garden markets and the 
fair of Jalpes, the principal trading centres are Jalpaigxjri 
Town, Titalya on the Mahananda where the great north 
road enters the District, Rajnagar, Saldanga, Debiganj on the 
Karatoya, Baura, Jorpokri, Maynaguri, Falakata, Alipur, and 
Buxa. 

The District is well served by railways. The western portion Railways!, 
is traversed from south to north by the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway, which has its northern terminus just over the Darjee- 
ling border at Sillgurl. The Bengal-Duars Railway leaves the 
Parvatipur-Dhubri branch of the Eastern Bengal State Railway 
at Lalmanir Hat, and runs north-west through Patgram to 
Barnes Ghat, on the east bank of the Tista opposite Jalpaiguri 
town, where a ferry connects with the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway ; at Mai Baz^ it bifurcates, one branch running west 
through Dam-Dim to Bagrakot, and another east to Madari 
Hat. In the east the Gooch Behar State Railway enters the 
District at Allpur and runs north to Jaintl. 

The District contains 877 miles of roads, of which 106 miles Roads, 
are maintained by the Public Works department and the 
remainder by the District board. Of the latter, 24 miles are 
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metalled and 747 miles are unmetalled. There are also 
10 miles of village tracks. In spite of the improvement and 
increase in the number of roads during recent years, there is 
still a great deficiency in some parts of the Duars east of the 
Jaldhaka river, m which it is extremely difficult to maintain 
good roads owing to the heavy rainfall and the rapid growth 
of jungle. The principal routes are those which connect Jalpai- 
guri town with Siliguri, with the northern border via Dam-Dim, 
with a ferry on the Sankosh river, and with Alipur. The last- 
mentioned road is in very good order, being well raised and 
bridged, except at the larger rivers, which have ferries. The 
central emigration road, which runs east from Dinajpur through 
Jalpaiguii District as far as Haldlbari station and thence 
through the Cooch Behar State, is an important feeder to the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway. The board also maintains 
several important Provincial roads, including the Ganges- 
Darjeeling road, which runs for 16 miles along the north- 
western border of the District from Titalya to Siliguri, the 
branch-road from Titalya to Jalpaigurl, and the road from 
Jalpaigurl to Patgram. There are 80 ferries, which, with six 
unimportant exceptions, belong to the District board, and 
bring in an annual revenue of Rs. 18,000; the most important 
are those over the Tista and Jaldhaka rivers. Of late years 
there has been a considerable decrease in the number of 
ferries, owing to the opening of the Bengal-Duars Railway and 
to the bridging of sixteen streams which formerly required 
ferries. 

For general administrative purposes the District is divided 
into two subdivisions, Jalpaiguri and Alipur. The former 
is immediately under the Deputy-Commissioner ; he is assisted 
by five Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors,’'of whom two are employed 
exclusively on revenue work. The Alipur subdivision is in the 
charge of a European Deputy-Magistrate-Collector. The Mayna- 
guri, Falakata, and Alipur circles in the settled tracts of the 
Duars are in charge of three Sub-Deputy-Collectors. Two 
Forest officers manage the Jalpaigurl and Buxa divisions, and 
an extra assistant Conservator is attached to the former 
division. 

Jalpaigurl forms, with Rangpur, the charge of a single 
District and Sessions Judge, and the Sub-Judge of Dinajpur 
is an additional Sub-Judge in this District. The other civil 
courts are those of two Munsifs at Jalpaigurl town and of the 
subdivisional officer of Alipur, who is vested with the powers 
of a Munsif within his subdivision. The Deputy-Commissioner 
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has special additional powers under section 34 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code, Subordinate to him are three Deputy-Magis- 
trates at head-quarters, the subdivisional officer of Allpur, and 
three benches of honorary magistrates, who sit at Jalpaiguri, 

Boda, and Debiganj. As in other parts of Eastern Bengal, 
cases due to disputes about land are common, and dacoities 
are not infrequent. 

Patgram, Boda, and the Baikuntpur estate were permanently Land 
settled in 1793 District of Rangpur. revenue. 

WESxyRN Duars have been settled temporarily from time 
to time, the last settlement having been concluded in 1895. 

The current demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 7*53 
lakhs, of which Rs. 1,37,000 was payable by 82 permanently 
settled estates, Rs. 1,97,000 by 205 temporarily settled estates, 
and the remainder by 5 estates managed direct by Govern- 
ment. In the permanently settled portion of the District rents 
vary from Rs. 1-9 an acre, which is paid for cultivable waste, 
and Rs. 1-15 for once-cropped land, up to Rs. 9-2 for the 
best jute, rice, and homestead lands. In special cases higher 
rates are charged, Rs. 15 being sometimes paid for bamboo 
land and Rs. 24-4 for betel-leaf gardens or areca groves. In 
the DuSrs, where Government is the immediate landlord, rates 
rule considerably lower : namely, 3 annas for waste, from 
Rs. 1-2 to Rs. 1—6 for high land, from Rs. 1-6 to Rs. 2 for 
low land, according to the situation with reference to markets 
and roads, and Rs. 3 for homestead land. In the Duars 
about half the area has been let out by the jotddrs, or tenants 
holding immediately under Government, to chukdniddrs^ or sub- 
tenants, whose holdings have been recognized as permanent. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees ; — 



1880-X. 

1890-1, 

I9OO-I. 

190 S- 4 * 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue . 

3.62 

5.37 

4,“3 

7 .S 4 

12,43 

13,49 


Outside Jalpaiguri municipality and Buxa cantonment, Local and 
local affairs are managed by the District board, in subordina- 
tion to which a local board has recently been constituted at meat. 
Allpur. In 1903-4 the income of the District board was 
Rs. 1,35,000, of which Rs. 69,000 was derived from rates; 
and the expenditure was Rs. 1,21,000, including Rs. 84,000 
spent on public works. 
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Police and The District contains ir thanas or police stations and lo 
outposts. The force subordinate to the District Superintendent 
consists of 2 inspectors, 25 sub-inspectors, 29 head constables, 
and 287 constables. There is also a rural police of 1,467 
village watchmen, grouped in circles under 78 head watchmen. 
The District jail at Jalpaiguri town has accommodation for 
122, and a subsidiary jail at Alipur for 22 prisoners. 

Education. Owing partly to the sparse population and the absence of 
regular village sites, education is very backward, and the 
proportion of persons able to read and write in 1901 was only 
3*9 per cent. (7 males and 0*4 females). Considerable progress 
has, however, been made. The total number of pupils under 
instruction increased from 3,582 in 1882 to 7,623 in 1892-3 
and 12,033 in 1 900-1, while 13,013 boys and 935 girls were 
at school in 1903-4, being respectively 20-5 and 1*7 per cent, 
of those of school-going age. The number of educational 
institutions, public and private, in that year was 563, including 
15 secondary and 518 primary schools. The expenditure on 
education was Rs. 67,000, of which Rs. 13,000 was met from 
Provincial funds, Rs. 20,000 from District funds, Rs. 750 
from municipal funds, and Rs. 22,000 from fees. The figures 
include one small school for aboriginal tribes at Buxa. 

Medical. In 1903 the District contained 8 dispensaries, of which 
4 had accommodation for 30 in-patients. At these the cases 
of 38,000 out-patients and 480 in-patients were treated during 
the year, and 840 operations were performed. The expenditure 
was Rs. 1 2,000, of which Rs. 4,000 was met from Government 
contributions, Rs. 3,000 from Local and Rs. 1,600 from muni- 
cipal funds, and Rs. 3,000 from subscriptions. 

Vaccina- Vaccination is compulsory only in Jalpaiguri municipality. 

tion. 1903-4 the number of successful vaccinations was 25,000, 

representing 32 per i,oqo of the population. There is less 
opposition to infant vaccination than in most parts of Eastern 
and Northern Bengal, 

[Martin, Eastern India, vol. iii (1838); Sir W. W. Hunter, 
Statistical Account of Bengal, vol. x (1876); D. Sunder, Report 
on the Settlement of the Western Dudrs (Calcutta, 1895).] 
Jalpaiguri Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of 
Jalpaiguri District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
zB* and 27® N. and 88® 20' and 89® 7' E., with an area of 
1,820 square miles. The population in 1901 was 668,027, 
compared with 608,289 in 1891. It contains one town, 
Jalpaiguri (population, 9,708), the head-quarters; and 588 
villages. The density is 367 persons per square mile, or 
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more than three times that of the Allpur subdivision. The 
general aspect of the subdivision is that of an extensive plain, 
undiversified by hills or any large sheet of water, but contain- 
ing extensive forests. The country is level and open, and is 
watered by several large rivers, including the Tista and 
Jaldhaka. It comprises two totally distinct tracts. The 
Maynaguri and Dam-Dim fhdnas and the Dhupgari outpost, 
which form part of the Western Duars acquired from Bhutan 
in 1865, are rapidly increasing in population and prosperity on 
account of the expansion of the tea industry ; while the popu- 
lation of the western thdnas, which are permanently settled 
and originally formed part of Rangpur, is declining. There 
are interesting ruins at Bhitargarh and Jalpes. The chief 
centres of commerce are Jalpaigurl town, Titalya, Baura, and 
Maynaguri. 

Alipur Subdivision. — Eastern subdivision of Jalpaigurl 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 26° 24' 
and 26° 51' N. and 89® 3' and 89° 53' E., with an area of 
1,142 square miles. The subdivision is a level strip of country, 
intersected by streams that debouch from the mountains, and 
containing large stretches of forests ; but in the north-east the 
level surface is broken by the Sinchula hills, which tower 
abruptly from the plains. The population in 1901 was 119,353 
compared with 72,447 in 1891. It contains the military 
cantonment of Buxa (population, 581) and 178 villages, of 
which Alipur is the head-quarters. The subdivision forms 
part of the Western Duars, and, owing to the introduction of 
tea cultivation, has developed very rapidly since its acquisition 
from Bhutan; but it is still sparsely populated and has a density 
of only 105 persons per square mile. The chief markets are at 
Alipur, Buxa, and Falakata, 

Duars, Western. — ^A tract in the north-east of Jalpaiguri 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying along the foot of the 
Himalayas, and including some outlying spurs, with an area 
of 1,862 square miles. Together with the Eastern DuErs 
and the Kalimpong subdivision of Darjeeling District, it was 
annexed in 1865, as the result of the Bhutan War. The 
country slopes from north-west to south-east, and is intersected 
by numerous rivers and hill streams which drain the Himalayas* 
Along the northern boundary a series of well-wooded plateaux, 
rising to between 1,200 and 1,500 feet, form the connecting 
link between the mountains and the plains. The soil — a reddish 
loamy clay, in places of great depth — the climate, and the rain- 
fall, which amounts to 180 inches in the year, are all admirably 
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adapted to the growth of the tea plant, which now covers these 
plateaux for a distance of 30 miles east of the Tista as far as 
the Daina river. East of the Daina the absence of water 
renders the uplands unfit for tea cultivation, and ‘ reserved ' 
forests take its place. At the foot of the plateaux stretches 
a belt of grass jungle, which gradually gives way to the ordinary 
cultivation of the plains. The closest tillage is to the west 
between the Tista and Jaldhaka, where rich fields of rice, 
mustard, and tobacco stretch up to the Cooch Behar boundary. 
Owing to the development of the tea industry the population, 
which was very sparse when the tract was first acquired, is fast 
increasing, and the settlement of land for ordinary cultivation 
is also progressing rapidly ; the rates of rent are very low, and 
cultivators are attracted, not only from the thdnas west of the 
Tista, but also from Rangpur and the Cooch Behar State. 

The Western Duars were roughly settled after annexation, 
and, with the exception of the forest land and the tea gardens, 
underwent resettlements in 1874-80 and in 1889-95, the 
demand being fixed on the last occasion at 3f lakhs, for a 
period of fifteen years in the case of four thdnas^ and for ten 
years in the case of Ambari-Falakata. The average holding of 
a jotddr is 38*6 acres and the incidence of revenue per acre on 
the whole area is R. 0-15-7, or, if calculated on homestead 
and cultivated land only, Rs. i— 10. The average holding of 
an under-tenant is 11-4 acres and of a sub-under-tenant 4*8 
acres ; the rent paid per acre by under-tenants is Rs. 1—5, or, 
if calculated on homestead and cultivated land only, Rs. i— 14. 
The demand on account of land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 
was 4-19 lakhs and Rs. 27,000 respectively. The chief seats of 
trade are at Alipur, Buxa, Falakata, and Maynaguri. 

[D. Sunder, Report on the Settlement of the Western Dudrs 
(Calcutta, 1895).] 

Alipur Village. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Jalpaiguri District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
situated in 26° 29' N. and 89^ 32' E., on the north bank of 
the Kaljani river. Population (1901), 571. Alipur is an 
important seat of trade on the Cooch Behar State Railway, 
and is connected by road with Jalpaiguri and Buxa. An 
annual fair is held, lasting for a month from the middle of 
February, at which agricultural produce and stock are exhibited 
and prizes given. The station contains the usual public 
buildings; the subsidiary jail has accommodation for 22 pri- 
soners. Alipur is the head-quarters of a detachment of the 
Northern Bengal Mounted Rifles. 
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Baura. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Jalpai- 
gurl District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 26"^ 15' N. 
and 5' E., on a small tributary of the Tista. Baura can 
be reached by boats of 30 or 40 tons burden all the year 
round, and is the principal river mart in the District, whence 
large quantities of tobacco, mustard seed, jute, cotton, and 
hides are exported by water to Sirajganj and Dacca. Baura 
is also served by the Bengal- Duars Railway. The population 
in 1901 is not known. It was included for census purposes 
in mausa Sibram, the population of which was 5,157- 

Bhitargarh. — Ruins of an ancient city in the head-quarters 
subdivision of Jalpaiguri District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
situated in 26° 27' N. and 8S® 37' E. The city is supposed 
to have been founded by one Prithu Raj^ whose date is 
unknown, but who probably preceded the Pal dynasty of the 
ninth century. It apparently comprised four separate en- 
closures, the innermost being the palace. It was 4% miles 
in length by 2 or 2^ in breadth. It is surrounded by several 
moats, there being on one side no less than six ; and it con- 
tains a large tank, known as the Prithwi-sul dtgki^ with the 
remains of ten masonry ghats. Prithu Raja is said to have 
eventually drowned himself in this tank, in order to avoid 
pollution from the touch of the Kichaks, who had invaded 
his country from the north. The Talma river on the west 
was utilized to fill one of the moats. These ruins are de- 
scribed by Buchanan Hamilton in Martin’s Rasfe?’n India, 
vol. iii, pp. 433-46. 

Btixa. — Cantonment in the Alipur subdivision of Jalpaiguri 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 26'’ 46' N. 
and 89° 35' E., on a small gravel plateau 2,000 feet above 
sea-level, in a valley in the lower range of the Bhutan hills. 
Population (1901), 581, Buxa commands one of the principal 
passes leading into Bhutan and lies on the trade route from 
that State, whence ivory, wax, wool, musk, rhinoceros^ horns, 
cotton cloth, endi silk cloth, blankets, honey, and brick-tea are 
imported and purchased by local merchants, who either pay in 
cash or give in exchange rice, tobacco, English cloth, betel- 
nuts, &a Large quantities of indigenous wool, both from 
Bhutan and through Bhutto from Tibet and Central Asia, 
enter India through this channel for export to Europe. The 
cantonment, w^hich was established during the Bhutto War 
in 1865, consists of a rough fort to which three pickets are 
attached on spurs at a higher elevation. A detachment of 
Native infantry is stationed here. Water is obtained from 
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two perennial streams, one of which issues from the base of 
the plateau. The average annual rainfall of 209 inches is 
the highest recorded in Bengal. 

Chota Sinchula. — Peak in the Sinchula range, in the 
Allpur subdivision of Jalpaiguri District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 26° 48'' N. and 89® 34' E., about 7 miles 
north of Buxa cantonment and separating British from Bhutan 
territory. The elevation is 5,695 feet above sea-level. 

Falakata. — Village in the Allpur subdivision of Jalpaiguri 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 26° 31' N, 
and 89® 13'' E., on the east bank of the Mujnai river within 
a mile of the Cooch Behar boundary. Population (1901), 
287. Falakata is an important market, at which some of the 
best jute, tobacco, and mustard grown in the Duars are sold. 
It lies on the main road between Jalpaiguri and Allpur, and 
the river is navigable to this point by boats of 2 tons through- 
out the year. An annual fair lasting for a month is held in 
P'ebruary. Agricultural produce and stock are exhibited for 
prizes, and the fair is visited by a large number of Bhotias 
and by merchants from all parts. 

Jalpaiguri Town. — Head-quarters of Jalpaiguri District, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 26® 32' N. and 88® 43' E., 
on the right bank of the Tista. Population (1901), 9,708. 
The town, though small, is progressive, and is the chief dis- 
tributing centre in the District. It is served by the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway, while Barnes Ghat on the east bank 
of the Tista, opposite to the town, is a station on the Bengal- 
Duars Railway, and the smaller marts and the tea gardens 
are supplied by its traders. Jalpaiguri was constituted a 
municipality in 1885. The income during the decade ending 
1901— 2 averaged Rs. 20,000, and the expenditure Rs. 18,000, 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 30,000, including Rs. 9,000 
obtained from a tax on persons (or property tax) and Rs. 7,000 
from a conservancy rate ; and the expenditure was Rs. 25,000, 
Rs. 24,000 has been spent on a drainage scheme, for which 
an estimate of Rs. 30,000 has been sanctioned by Government, 
Jalpaiguri is the head-quarters of the Commissioner of the 
Rajshahi Division, an Inspector of schools, an Executive 
^Engineer, and of the Deputy-Conservators of Forests in charge 
of the Buxa and Jalpaiguri divisions ; it is also the head-^ 
quarters of a detachment of the Northern Bengal Mounted 
Rifles. The town contains the usual public offices. The 
District jail has accommodation for 122 prisoners, who are 
employed in oil-pressing, twine and rope-weaving, stone-break'- 
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ing, cane-work, and ddl and rice-husking, the products being 
disposed of locally. The chief educational institution is a 
high school maintained by Government, with 270 pupils on 
its rolls. 

Jalpes, — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Jalpai- 
guri District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 26® 31' N. 
and 88° 52' E. Population (1901), 2,088. It contains a 
temple of Siva, which was built on the site of an earlier 
temple by one of the Cooch Behar Rajas about three centuries 
ago. This, the most conspicuous ruin in the District, is a 
massive red-brick building, surmounted by a large dome with 
an outer diameter of 34 feet, round the base and top of which 
run galleries; it stands on a mound surrounded by a moat 
near the bank of the Jarda river. A flight of steps leads 
down to the basement, which is sunk some depth in the 
mound and contains a very ancient lingam. This lingam is 
in the hymns to Siva called anddi (‘without beginning'), 
and is referred to in the Kalika Purana, which says that some- 
where in the north-west of Kamarupa Mahadeo appeared 
himself in the shape of a vast lingam. An old-established 
fair is held at Jalpes on the occasion of the Sivaratri festival 
in February; it lasts for about a fortnight and is attended 
by the people from all parts of the District as well as from 
Dinajpur, Rangpur, and elsewhere. BhotiSs come from Dar- 
jeeling, Buxa, and Bhutan with ponies, skins, cloth, and 
blankets, and take away cotton and woollen cloths, betel-nuts, 
and tobacco. 

[Martin, Eastern India^ vol. iii, pp. 441-2.] 

Malda District {Mdldahd). — District in the Rajshahi Boim- 
Division of Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 24° 30' paries, con- 
and 25° 32' N. and 87° 46' and 88° 31' E., with an area of and^rivS^’ 
1,899 square miles. It is bounded on the north-western system, 
corner by Pumea District and on the north-eastern by Dinaj- 
pur ; Rajshahi lies to the south-east, while the Ganges forms 
a continuous western and south-western boundary separating 
it from the Sant^ Parganas and Murshidabad. 

The Mahananda flows through the District from north to 
south, dividing it into two nearly equal parts which present 
very different characteristics. West of the river the surface 
is composed of the newer alluvium and is comparatively low, 
a great deal of it having been subject to fluvial action in very 
recent times ; the Ganges once washed the walls of Gaur, but 
it now flows 16 miles farther west. The eastern half of the 
District lies in the older alluvium of the Barind, and has 
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a stiff clay soil and high undulating surface, broken by the 
deep valleys of the Tangan and Purnabhaba and their tribu- 
tary streams ; towards the south in the Nawabganj thdna^ as 
in other portions of the District bordering on the Ganges, 
the surface declines into the newer alluvium. The Ganges 
skirts the District, forming a natural boundary from the north- 
west corner to the extreme south. Its flood-waters, as deflected 
from the hills of Rajmahal, are perpetually cutting away the 
Malda bank, which is everywhere low and composed of loose 
sand. Among many former channels and deserted backwaters 
the little winding stream of the Bh^Irathi (also called the 
Chhotl Bhagirathi) deserves mention, as being the historical 
river-bed which defended the city of Gaur. This is almost 
dry in the winter, but becomes navigable for country boats 
during the rainy season. It ultimately joins the Pagla or 
Pagli, a larger branch of the Ganges, which runs in a meander- 
ing course to the south-east, and encloses, before it regains 
the Ganges, a large island about i6 miles long. The Pagla 
is navigable during the rains, but in the dry season it retains 
no current and becomes fordable at many points. The 
Mahananda enters Malda from Purnea and joins the Ganges 
at the south-eastern corner of the District. Its tributaries are : 
on the right bank, the Kalindri; and on the left bank, the 
Tangan and Purnabhaba, which bring down the drainage of 
Dinajpur. The Mahananda flows in a deep and well-defined 
channel between high banks, and varies in breadth from 
about 400 to 800 yards. At certain seasons of the year, the 
melting of the snows in the mountains, combined with the 
local rainfall, causes the river to rise as much as 30 feet, and 
an embankment has been constructed just above the civil 
station of English Bazar to protect it from inundation. 
There are no lakes; but old channels of the Ganges are 
numerous, and between Gaur and the Mahananda there are 
extensive undrained swamps. 

Geology. The District is covered with alluvium. The Barind belongs 
to an older alluvial formation, which is usually composed of 
massive argillaceous beds of a rather pale reddish-brown hue, 
often weathering yellowish, disseminated throughout which 
occur hankar and pisolitic ferruginous .concretions. The low- 
lying country to the west of the Mahananda and in the south 
is of more recent formation, consisting of sandy clay and sand 
along the course of the rivers, and of fine silt consolidating 
into clay in the flatter parts of the river plain. 

Botany. Where the ground is not occupied by the usual crops of 
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North Bengal, it is covered with an abundant natural vegeta- 
tion, except in the sandy beds of the greater rivers. Old river- 
beds, however, ponds and marshes, and streams with a sluggish 
current have a copious vegetation of Vallis?ieria and other 
plants. Land subject to inundation has usually a covering of 
Taf?iartx and reedy grasses, and in some parts where the 
ground is more or less marshy Rosa involucrata is plentiful. 

Few trees occur on these inundated lands ; the most plentiful 
and the largest is Barringtofiia acutangula. Near villages 
thickets or shrubberies of semi-spontaneous growth and more 
or less useful trees of a rapid growth and weedy character are 
common. No Government forests exist, but portions of the 
Barind are covered with jungle known locally as kdidL This 
consists chiefly of thorny bush-jungle, mixed with an abun- 
dance of pipal {Ficus reiigiosa), banyan {Ficus i?tdica\ red 
cotton-tree {Bo 7 nhax malaharicunl^^ pdkarAx^^^^ and 7 iipal 
bamboos. 

Malda was once celebrated for its large game and especially Fauna, 
for tigers. Owing, however, to the clearing of the kdtdl 
and to the extension of cultivation, tigers are now rarely met 
with, though leopards still abound and frequently make their 
appearance even in the outskirts of English Bazar. Wild hog 
and spotted deer are also common, and wild buffaloes are 
occasionally seen, though they have become very rare. The 
swamps and ancient tanks of the District are infested with big 
crocodiles ; and the larger swamps are frequented by game- 
birds of almost every species found in Bengal. 

The climate is not characterized by extremes of heat or Tempera- 
rainfall. Mean temperature increases from 63® in January to 
86® in May, the average for the year being 78°. The highest 
mean maximum is 97® in April and the lowest 50® in January, 

The annual rainfall averages 57 inches, of which 4*7 inches 
fall in May, 9*7 in June, 13-4 in July, 11*2 in August and 
September, and 3*4 in October. 

Except in August, 1885, when an exceptional rising of the Natural 
Ganges caused great destruction of crops over about 300 calamities, 
square miles in the south and south-west of the District, no 
serious flood has occurred in recent years. In the earthquake 
of 1897 all the masonry houses in English Bazar and Old 
Malda were damaged, the cost of repairs to public buildings 
being estimated at Rs. 11,000, while private buildings suffered 
to the extent of 2^ lakhs. In the didra lands cracks opened 
some half a mile in length, and in the higher lands subsidences 
occurred in a few places. 

EBE. R 
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The area included within Malda District contains two of 
the great capitals of the early Muhammadan rulers of Bengal ; 
and at the present day the sites of Gaur and Pandua exhibit 
some of the most interesting remains in the Province. The 
country originally formed part of the kingdom of Pundra or 
Paundravardhana, the country of the Pods, and subsequently 
of the Barendra division of Bengal under Ballal Sen. To this 
king is attributed the building of the city of Gaur, which under 
his son Lakshman Sen received the name of Lakshmanavati 
or Lakhnautl. Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar Khiljl, who invaded 
Bengal at the end of the twelfth century, expelled Lakshman 
Sen and moved the capital from Nadia to Gaur. About 1350 
Shams-ud-din Ilyas transferred the capital to Pandua, where 
it remained for about 70 years till Jalal-ud-dm restored it to 
Gaur; but with this exception Gaur continued, in spite of 
many vicissitudes, to be the capital of the viceroys and kings 
of Bengal till 1564, when Sulaiman KararM removed the seat 
of government to Tanda, a few miles to the south-west of 
Gaur. Munim Khan, after defeating Daud Khan in 1575, 
occupied Gaur ; but a pestilence broke out in which thousands 
died every day, and the survivors fled, never to return to their 
deserted homes. After this Tanda apparently continued to be 
the capital, but a few years later Rajmahal was made the seat 
of government. The very site of Tanda is now unknown, 
though it seems to have been an important place for about 
a hundred years after the depopulation of Gaur ; in its neigh- 
bourhood was fought the decisive battle in which prince Shuja 
was defeated by the generals of Aurangzeb in 1660. 

The East India Company established a factory at Malda as 
early as 1676, by the side of a Dutch factory already in exis- 
tence there. In 1683, when it was visited by William Hedges 
(who spent a day in exploring the ruins of Gaur), the number 
of factors was three \ In 1770 English Bazar was fixed upon 
for a Commercial Residency, and continued to be a place of 
importance until the discontinuance of the Company’s private 
trade \ the fortified structure which was originally used as the 
Residency is now occupied by the courts and public offices. 

As an administrative unit the District only came into exis- 
tence in 1813, when, in order to secure a closer magisterial 
supervision, various police circles were detached from the Dis- 
tricts of Rajshahi, Dinajpur, and Purnea and placed in charge 
of a Joint-Magistrate and Deputy-Collector stationed at English 
Bazar. A separate treasury was first opened in 1832, but it 
' Hedgeses Diary ^ vol. i, pp. 87-9. 
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was not till 1S59 that a ZVIagistrate-Collector was appointed 
to the District. Anomalies remained in the revenue, criminal, 
and civil jurisdiction which were not adjusted till 1875, and 
since that time there have been only a few unimportant trans- 
fers of jurisdiction. In 1905 the District was transferred from 
the Bhagalpur Dmsion of Bengal to the Rajshahi Division of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

Malda is considered less unhealthy than the adjoining Dis- The 
tricts of Pumea, Dinajpur, and j^jshahi ; but it is very 
malarious, especially in the undrained swamps between Gaur 
and the Mahananda, and in the jungly tract toward the east. 
Malarial fever generally breaks out on the cessation of the 
rains. In six years out of the ten ending 1900 Malda was one 
of the six Districts in Bengal from which the highest fever 
mortality was reported; in 1899 it headed the list with a 
recorded mortality from fever of 41-7 per 1,000. Cholera is 
often rife, and a specially bad outbreak occurred in 1899 in 
English B^r. 

The population has risen from 677,328 in 1872 to 711,487 
in 1881, 814,919 in 1891, and 884,030 in 1901. It is thus 
growing rapidly in spite of the unhealthy conditions pre- 
vailing, and the density m 1901 was 466 persons per square 
mile. The increase during the decade ending with that year 
amounted to 8|- per cent., being greatest in the Gajol and Old 
Malda t/idnas in the Barind, where Santals are settling in large 
numbers; this tract is still, however, the least densely popu- 
lated part of the District. In the Kaliachak and Sibganj 
tkdnas in the south-west new chars have attracted a number 
of Muhammadan cultivators from English B^ar and Nawab- 
ganj, and from Murshidabad on the other side of the river. 
The immigrants from the SantM Parganas now number 43,000; 
and there is also a considerable immigration from Bhagalpur 
and other Bihar Districts, and from the United Provinces. - 
The population is contained in 3,555 villages and three towns : 
English Bazar, the head-quarters, Malda, and Nawabganj. 
Bengali is spoken by 74 per cent, of the population and Bihar! 
by 21 per cent. ; the Mahananda river forms a linguistic 
boundary, the northern dialect of Bengali being prevalent in 
the east of the District, while in the west the MagadhI dialect 
of Bihar! is the vernacular. The Mahananda is likewise a 
religious boundary ; and the two main religions are nearly 
equally divided, Hindus (440,398) constituting 50 per cent, of 
the population and Muhammadans (424,969) 48 per cent. 

Of the Muhammadans, no less than 399,000 are Shaikhs ; 

R 2 
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Castes and they are probably for the most part descended from the 
Rajbansis or Koch, who form the prevailing race of North 
Bengal east of the Mahananda, and are the most numerous 
of the Hindu castes in the District (64,000). Santals (includ- 
ing 18,000 returned as Animists) number 52,000, Chains (who 
are semi-Hinduized aborigines) 44>ooOj and Chasatis 27,000; 
while among the less numerous castes, Gangai (Ganesh) with 
13,000 and Pundari (Puro) with 8,000 are distinctive of this 
part of the country. Agriculture supports 57 per cent, of the 
population, industries 19 per cent., and the professions one 
per cent. 

Christian The only Christian mission at work in the District belongs 
missions, London Baptist Missionary Society; it has met with 

but little success, the number of native Christians in 1901 
being 173, 

Geneiai The low-lymg recent alluvium in the west and south is 
agricnl- enriched by annual deposits of silt, and its fertile soil is well 
adapted for the cultivation of rice, mulberry, indigo, and 
mangoes. The stiif clay soil of the Barind, which is best 
suited to the growth of winter rice, produces also large crops 
of pulses and oilseeds. The north and north-west corner of 
the District lying between the MahSnanda, the Kalindri, and 
the Ganges is intersected by nullahs and covered with jungle ; 
the soil here is extremely poor, but the short grass affords 
pasturage to a considerable number of cattle. 

Chief agri- In 1903-4 the net cropped area was estimated at 1,120 
stotistics miles and the cultivable waste at 455 square miles; 

and princi- about 7 per Cent, of the net cultivated area is twice cropped, 
pal crops, j^ice constitutes the staple food-crop, being grown on 61 1 
square miles, of which 312 square miles are estimated to be 
under the winter crop, while on most of the remainder early 
rice is grown. Wheat covers 119 square miles, barley 34 
square miles, maize 25 square miles, pulses (including gram) 
and other food-grains 153 square miles, oilseeds (chiefly 
mustard) 105 square miles, and jute 38 square miles. Jute 
is grown for the most part in the north-west of the District, 
and wheat, barley, and gram in the extreme west. Mangoes, 
for the excellence and variety of which Malda is deservedly 
famous, are grown chiefly in the English Bazar thdna. But 
the profits from the sale of this fruit, as well as the improved 
facilities for transport, have encouraged landowners to cultivate 
it in all the thdnas to the west of the Mahananda. Every plot 
of land suitable for the growth of mango grafts is planted with 
them, and tracts of land formerly growing ordinary rabi or 
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winter crops have in recent years been converted into mango 
orchards. The mulberry is grown in the central and south- 
western portion of the District; and its cultivation gives a 
curious aspect to this part of the country, as the land has to 
be artificially raised to the height of 8 or 10 feet, to prevent 
the plants from being destroyed by the annual floods. Indigo 
IS still grown on the Ganges diaras to the west, covering about 
1,000 acres, but the area under this crop has been largely 
reduced. 

Cultivation has rapidly extended around the ruins of Gaurlmprove- 
and also in the Barind, where the greater portion of the culti- ^^ents in 
vable area has been cleared of jungles in recent years ; and tural 
there has also been an extension of cultivation in the swampy practice, 
tract to the east of Gaur. [Manure is used only on mulberry 
lands, and artificial irrigation is umiecessary except for the 
spring rice crop. The agricultural classes are on the whole 
prosperous, and there has hitherto been little demand for 
advances under the Agriculturists’ and Land Improvement 
Loans Acts. 

Good cart-bullocks are imported from the Districts to the Cattle, 
west, but the local cattle are poor. There are extensive tracts 
of waste land in the Barind and elsewhere, but little nourishing 
pasture land. During the rains the inhabitants of the diaras 
graze their cattle in the higher tracts. An industrial exhibition, 
at which domestic animals and poultry are shown, Avas insti- 
tuted at English B^ar in 1903. 

The staple industry of the District is silk. Its production Arts and 
may be classed in three branches : the rearing of the cocoons, 
the spinning of the raw silk, and the weaving of silk piece- 
goods. Within the last twenty-five years the cultivation of 
mulberry and the production of cocoons has nearly doubled ; 
and the annual output of cocoons is estimated at 100,000 
maunds, worth from 25 to 30 lakhs, of which about 60,000 
maunds are exported. The annual export of silk thread is 
estimated at 1,650 to 1,700 maunds, and its value at 10 or ri 
lakhs. The industry is said to date back to the Hindu kingdom 
of Gaur ; and the cloth known as MSldahi was for a long time 
a speciality of external commerce, but its manufacture is now 
very limited, and only a few pieces are occasionally woven to 
meet the demands of a Bombay firm. The export of ordinary 
silk piece-goods has also decreased, and it is estimated that 
it does not now exceed Rs. 60,000. The East India Company 
had a factory at Malda as early as 1676, and in 1876 there 
were seven European concerns for the manufacture of raw silk ; 
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but there are now only two factories under European manage- 
ment, at Baragharia and Bhola Hat, and the number of native 
factories has also declined. In 1903-4 the European factories 
turned out 23,000 lb. of raw silk, valued at 2*1 lakhs, which 
was exported chiefly to England and France; they also pur- 
chase and export large quantities of cocoons. Some cotton 
cloth is woven ; but the only other important industry is the 
manufacture of brass-ware and bell-metal at English Bazar, 
Nawabganj, and Kallgram. The manufacture of indigo is 
languishing, and the out-turn in 1903-4 was only 4 tons. 

Commerce. The chief exports are silk cocoons, silk thread, paddy and 
rice to Calcutta, Dacca, Assam, and Bihar, mangoes (chiefly to 
Calcutta and Eastern Bengal) and jute (to Calcutta, Murshid- 
abad, Nagpur, Benares, Meerut, and Lahore), while wheat,, 
barley, gram, oilseeds, and chillies are also exported. The 
imports comprise cotton piece-goods, coco-nuts, betel-nuts, 
paper, ghl^ gur (molasses), sugar, copper, brass plates, kerosene 
oil, shoes, umbrellas, and spices of all kinds. Coco-nuts and 
betel-nuts are brought from Lower Bengal, ghl and gur from 
Bihar, and the other articles mainly from Calcutta. A large 
part of the traffic is carried in country boats down the Maha- 
nanda; while some of the trade is carried by boat or river 
steamer to Rajmahtl on the East Indian Railway, or to 
Damukdia Ghat on the Eastern Bengal State Railway. The 
chief mart for the purchase and sale of silk cocoons and silk 
thread is Amaniganj Hat, the sales on a market day occa- 
sionally amounting to a lakh. The most important centre 
of trade is Nawabganj on the Mahananda, while Malda town 
and Rohanpur have also an important rice trade. 

Railways No railway at present enters the District, but there is a pro- 

and roads, construct a branch line from Katihar to Sara Ghat or 

to Godagari (to connect with an extension of the Ranaghat- 
Murshidabad branch of the Eastern Bengal State Railway 
recently opened to traffic). Excluding 424 miles of village 
tracks, there are only 277 miles of roads, of which 9 miles are 
metalled. The most important are those from English Bazar 
to Nawabganj and to Rajmahal, and the Dinajpur road branch- 
ing off from the latter; the road from Godagari to Dinajpur 
passes through the south-eastern corner of the District. There 
are 32 ferries under the District board. The paucity of roads 
is due to the excellence of water communications. 

Water ^ The MahanandiL is navigable throughout the year by boats 
of 150 maunds up to Alai, the Tangan for boats of 100 maunds 
up to Lalgola, and the Purnabhaba for boats of the same 
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burden as far as Dinajpur. Steamers belonging to the India 
General Steam Navigation Company ply six days a week 
between English B^ar and Sultanganj ; a service between 
Rajmahal and Damukdia Ghat stops at various stations on 
the Malda side of the Ganges, and during the rains a ferry 
steamer runs from Rajmahal to English Bazar and back three 
days a week. 

Some scarcity in 1885 and 1897 necessitated Government Famine, 
relief on a small scale, but no actual famine has occurred in 
recent years. 

The !Magistrate-ColIector is assisted at English Bazar, the Admims- 
head-quarters, by a staff of three Deputy-Collectors and one 
Sub-Deputy-Collector. There are no subdivisions in the 
District. 

The civil courts subordinate to the District Judge are those Civil and 
of three Munsifs, of whom two sit at English Bazar and one at 

. ^ justice. 

Nawabganj. The District and Sessions Judge, who is also 
Judge of Rajshahi, has his head-quarters at Rampur Boalia in 
that District. Crime is on the whole light, and the commonest 
offences are of a petty character or are due to disputes about 
land. 

The District, as already stated, is a recent creation from the Land 
Districts of Purnea and Dinajpur, and its land revenue history revenue, 
cannot be stated separately. In 1903-4 there were 655 estates, 
with a revenue demand of 4-36 lakhs. The whole of the 
District is permanently settled, with the exception of 40 estates 
with a total demand of Rs. 35,000, which are temporarily 
settled or managed direct by Government. Little is peculiar 
in the land tenures of the District, except the existence of 
several large revenue-free estates granted as endowments to 
Muhammadan fakirs. Under the hdlhdsili tenure the annual 
rent varies both according to the amount of land under cultiva- 
tion and the nature of the crop raised. This tenure is most 
common in the backward parts of the District, and one of its 
incidents is that it allows a certain proportion of the village 
lands always to lie fallow. Rent rates vary largely for different 
kinds of land, being usually much lower in the case of old 
holdings. Land yielding two or three crops brings in about 
Rs. 1-14 per acre in the case of old holdings, and from Rs. 3 
to Rs. 4“8 per acre in the case of land newly brought under 
cultivation. Low lands for winter rice yield from about Rs, 1-8 
to Rs. 2-4 per acre; spring rice lands from Rs. 3-12 to Rs. 6 
and Rs. 12, and occasionally even Rs. 18 and Rs. 24 per acre ; 
mulberry lands from Rs. 3 to Rs. 3-12 for unraised land and 
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from Rs. 4-8 to Rs. 6 for well-raised plots; mango orchards 
from Rs. 4-8 to Rs. 6 ; and garden lands from Rs. 6 to Rs. 15 
per acre. The average holding of a tenant, as estimated from 
certain typical estates in various parts of the District, is 
acres. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees : — 



1880-1. 

1890-1 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue 

4.15 

4.29 

4,40 

4,40 

Total revenue 

6,69 

7.69 

8,80 

9,08 


Local and Outside the municipalities of English Bazar, Old Malda, 
municipal 2ind Nawabganj, local affairs are managed by the District 
menlT board. In 1903-4 its income was Rs. 87,000, of which 
Rs. 32,000 was derived from rates ; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 96,000, including Rs. 53,000 spent on public works and 
Rs. 25,000 on education. 

Public English Bazar is protected by an embankment, 2 J miles in 
works. length, from the inundations of the Mahananda and KalindrI 
rivers. 

Police and The District contains ten thanas or police stations and three 
jails. outposts. In 1903 the force subordinate to the District Super- 
intendent consisted of 2 inspectors, 26 sub-inspectors, 20 head 
constables, and 255 constables. There was, in addition, 
a rural police force of 178 daffaddrs and 1,784 chaukiddrs. 
The District jail at English B^ar has accommodation for 
no prisoners. 

Education. Education is backward; in 1901 only 3-7 per cent, of the 
population (7-4 males and 0*2 females) could read and write. 
An advance has, however, been made in recent years, the 
number of pupils under instruction having increased from 
8,608 in 1883-4 to 11,752 in 1892-3 and 12,009 in 1900-1. 
In 1903-4, 14,782 boys and 1,085 were at school, being 
respectively 22-5 and i*6 percent, of those of school-going age. 
The number of educational institutions, public and private, in 
that year was 487, including 27 secondary and 444 primary 
schools. The expenditure on education was Rs. 76,000, of 
which Rs. 9,000 was met from Provincial funds, Rs. 23,000 
from District funds, Rs. 1,100 from municipal funds, and 
Rs. 35,000 from fees. 

Medical. In 1903 the District contained nine dispensaries, of which 
one had accommodation for 28 in-patients. The cases of 
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56,000 out-patients and 500 in-patients were treated, and 2,419 
operations were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 15,000, 
of which Rs. 800 was met from Government contributions, 

Rs. 5,000 from Local and Rs. 2,000 from municipal funds, and 
Rs. 7,000 from subscriptions. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in municipal areas. In Vacdaa- 
1903-4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 
30,000, representing 35 per 1,000 of the population. 

[Martin, Eastern India (1838), vol. ii, pp. 291-582, and 
vol. iii, pp. 1-350; Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Accoimt of 
Eengal, vol. vii (1876) ; N. G. Mukerji, Monograph on the 
Silk Fabrics of Bengal (Calcutta, 1903).] 

Amaniganj Hat. — Important silk mart in Malda District, 

Eastern Bengal and Assam. Amaniganj possesses no resident 
population, but traders come here from the neighbouring 
Districts of Murshidabad and Rajshahi to buy mulberry silk 
cocoons and wound and raw silk. In the busy season the 
sales on a single market-day occasionally amount to a lakh, 
falling in the dull season to Rs. 8,000 or Rs. 10,000. The 
rates for cocoons for each breeding season are fixed here for 
the whole District. 

Englisli Bazar. — Head-quarters of Malda District, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, consisting of a series of trading villages 
lining the right bank of the Mahananda, situated in 2 5® o'" N. 
and 88° 9' E. Population (1901), 13,667. Being an open 
elevated site on the river bank in a mulberry-growing country, 
it was chosen in 1676 as the site of one of the Company’s silk 
factories. The Dutch and the French also had settlements 
here, and the residence of the Civil Surgeon was formerly 
a Dutch convent The East India Company’s factory was 
of considerable importance during the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century, and its ‘ Diaries and Consultations ’ from 
1685 to 1693 are preserved in the India Office under the title 
of ‘Maulda and Englesavade.^ The towm is still known as 
Angrezabad. In 1770 English B^r was fixed upon for a 
Commercial Residency, and retained its importance until the 
discontinuance of the Company’s private trade. An extensive 
trade in grain is now carried on. English Bazar was con- 
stituted a municipality in 1869. The income during the 
decade ending 190 1-2 averaged Rs. 16,000, and the expen- 
diture Rs. 15,000. In 1903-4 the income 'was Rs. 19,000, 
of ■which Rs. 5,000 was derived from a tax on persons (or 
property tax), and Rs. 4,000 from a conservancy rate ; and 
the expenditure was Rs. 16,000. The largest building is the 
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public kachert or courthouse, the former Commercial Resi- 
dency, which is regularly fortified, and within its walls are all 
the public offices. The District jail has accommodation for 
no prisoners. A small embankment protects the place from 
the inundations of the Mahananda. 

Gaur. — Ruined city and ancient capital in Malda District, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 24° 54' N. and SS° 8'' E., 
on a deserted channel of the Ganges. The date of the founda- 
tion of the city is involved in obscuiity, and the whole course 
of its history down to the day when it was finally deserted 
is only to be conjectured. It is known, however, that it was 
the metropolis of Bengal under its Hindu kings; and local 
traditions connect some of its ruins with the names of Ballal 
Sen and Lakshman Sen, from the last of whom it took the 
name Lakshmanavatl or Lakhnautl. The name Gaur is also 
of great antiquity, but was more strictly applicable to the 
kingdom (called Gauriya Bangala) than to the city. It is^ 
according to Cunningham, derived from gur, the common 
name for molasses or raw sugar, for which this country has 
always been famous, the city being, in all probability, the 
great export mart for all the northern Districts in the days 
when the Ganges flowed past it. The recorded history of 
Gaur begins with its conquest in 1198 by the Muhammadans, 
who retained it as the chief seat of their power in Bengal for 
more than three centuries, and erected numerous mosques 
and other buildings, a few of which yet remain in a tolerable 
state of preservation. After the Afghan kings of Bengal 
established their independence, they founded about 135a 
another capital, called Flrozabad, at Pandua, which appears 
to have been the seat of government till the capital was again 
transferred to Gaur by Jalal-ud-din Muhammad Shah seventy 
years later. From that time, the royal residence remained at 
Gaur, which was known by various names, such as Jannatabad,. 
or the ‘abode of paradise,’ Fatehabad, Husainabad, and 
Nusratabad, the first name being given to it by Humayun 
during his residence here in 1538. After the conquest of 
Bengal by Sher Shah in 1539, the seat of government was 
again removed to Tanda or Tanra, a few miles south-west of 
Gaur, on the bank of the then main channel of the Ganges, 
which was gradually receding westwards ; and shortly after- 
wards Gaur was depopulated by pestilence when Munim Khan, 
after defeating Daud Shah, the last of the Afghan dynasty, who 
had denied the suzerainty of the emperor Akbar, proceeded 
here with his army during the rainy season of 1575. Thou- 
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sands of the troops and inhabitants died daily ; the people 
were unable to bury or bum the dead; and the corpses of 
Hindus and iNIusalmans alike were thro\\Ti into the marshes 
and tanks, and into the adjoining Bhagirathi riven The few 
people that survived the plague left the city ; and the imperial 
general, who had resolved to maintain Gaur as the seat of the 
government and to restore its former magnificence, himself fell 
a victim to the general contagion. Gaur was never again 
populated to any extent, although various additions were made 
to its buildings from time to time, such as the Lukachuri, or 
eastern gate of the fort, which was erected bj' prince Shuja 
in 1650. This prince was a disciple of Niamat-ullah-Wali, 
a saint who lived in Firozpur, the southern suburb of Gaur, 
where his tomb still exists; and though his capital was at 
Rajmahal, he appears to have spent some time in this city. 

The final desertion of Gaur dates from the time when the 
Mughal viceroys removed the seat of government to Dacca 
and Murshidabad ; but as late as 16 S3, when William Hedges 
visited the place, the palace and most of the buildings were 
fairly intact The greatest damage done to the ruins has, 
however, been due to human agency. They have been a 
quarry not only for the brick houses of the neighbouring towns 
and villages, but also for the mosques, palaces, and public 
monuments of Murshidabad; and the towns of Old Malda 
and English Bazar have been constructed almost entirely with 
bricks from Gaur. Mr. Reuben Burrow, who visited the ruins 
in the year 1787, wrote as follows : — 

* These tombs were not long ago in perfect order and were 
held in a manner sacred, till they were tom to pieces for the 
sake of stone ; indeed such of the gates as happened to have 
no stone in them are almost perfect ; but wherever a piece of 
stone happened to be placed, the most elegant buildings have 
been destroyed to get it out, so that there is now scarce a piece 
left except a part in the round tower, which happens to have 
been preserved by the peculiar construction of the building.’ 

Mr. Creighton, who was in charge of the indigo factory at 
Gomalti towards the end of the eighteenth century, wrote ; — 

‘Rajmahal, Malda, and Murshidabad for centuries have 
been supplied from hence with materials for building, and 
bricks and stones are continually carried away to other parts 
of the country on carts, bullocks, and in boats by the natives 
for the purpose of modern edifices.’ 

According to Grant, the Hzzdmat Daftar received Rs. 800 
annually from two local zamtndars as a fee for the privil^e of 
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demolishing the venerable ruins, and stripping from them their 
highly-prized enamelled tiles and the so-called ' Gaur marble.’ 
During the last fifty years, however, extensive clearances of 
jungle have been effected, and the wanton destruction of the 
buildings has been stopped; but the damage already done 
is unfortunately irreparable. Dr. Buchanan Hamilton, who 
visited Gaur in i8io, has left an elaborate description of 
the ruins as they then appeared, from which the following 
account is mainly condensed. It must be remembered, 
however, that their dilapidation rapidly advanced since that 
time till within a few years ago, when it was stopped by 
Government. 

The city with its suburbs covered an area variously estimated 
at from 22 to 30 square miles; and the dimensions of the city 
proper were about miles in length from north to south, and 
from I to 2 miles in breadth, giving a total area of about 
13 square miles. The west side of the city was throughout 
washed by the main stream of the Ganges, the eastern side 
being protected partly by the Mahananda and partly by a line 
of perennial swamps, representing a former channel of the 
Ganges. To the south but little protection was needed, for 
the junction of the Mahananda and the Ganges a little lower 
down would have prevented an invader from choosing such 
a circumscribed base of operations. To the north, which was 
the most accessible quarter, an artificial bulwark was required ; 
and this was afforded by a line of fortifications about 6 miles 
in length, extending in an irregular curve from the old channel 
of the Bhagirathi at Sonatala to near the Mahananda at Bhola 
Hat. This rampart, which was mainly composed of earth, was 
about 100 feet wide at its base. At the north-east part of the 
curve was a gate protected by a strong projecting outwork in 
the form of a quadrant, through which a high embanked road 
passed north and south. 

North of the rampart was the site of the ruins of the palace 
where Ballal Sen is said to have resided, consisting,*' like the 
palace at Rampal in Dacca District, of a square of about 
400 yards surrounded by a ditch. No trace, however, can 
now be found of these ruins, which were still extant in the 
time of Buchanan Hamilton. Behind the rampart was the 
northern suburb of the city. It was of vast extent, in the 
shape of a quadrant of a circle, with an area of about 
6,000 square yards. The eastern portion is now occupied 
by marshes, but the western portion near the Bhagirathi is 
enclosed by earthworks and contains the remains of many 
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public buildings. Here is situated the Sagardighi, the most 
celebrated artificial piece of water in Bengal, which was formed 
by deepening and embanking natural hollows existing in the 
high clay lands. Its dimensions are nearly x,6oo yards from 
north to south and more than 800 yards from east to west. 
The banks are occupied by Muhammadan buildings, of which 
the most conspicuous is the tomb of Makhdum Shaikh Akhi 
Siraj, one of the saints of Gaur, who came here from Delhi 
and died in 1357- In the neighbourhood are the two most 
frequented places of Hindu pilgrimage in the District : namely, 
Sadullahpur ghat and the DuarbasinI shrine. The ghdt^ which 
formed the chief descent to the old bed of the Ganges, is said 
to have been the only burning ghat which the Muhammadan 
rulers allowed their Hindu subjects to use, and dead bodies 
of Hindus are still brought here from great distances to be 
burned. 

Immediately to the south lies the city itself, which towards 
each suburb and along the Ganges was defended by a strong 
rampart and a ditch. On the side facing the Mahananda the 
rampart was doubled, and in most parts there were two, and 
in some parts three, immense ditches. These works were 
designed for embankments against inundation, and were 
utilized as drains and as fortifications, the double embankment 
having, apparently, been constructed to prevent the Ganges 
from cutting away the site of Gaur, when the main body of its 
water began to gravitate westwards in the early part of the 
sixteenth century. The encroachments of the river were 
successfully checked by these works, combined with the hard- 
ness of the clay of the high lands on which Gaur was built ; 
and the Ganges cut fresh channels west of the embanked city, 
instead of sweeping it away. The base of the outer embank- 
ment was measured in one place by Mr. Creighton and found 
to be 150 feet thick. By far the greater portion of the city 
appears to have been densely inhabited. Broad roads from 
east to west traversed the northern portion at irregular intervals; 
and there were also water channels affording easy communica- 
tion between different parts of the city, as well as a regular 
system of drainage for carrying off the rain-water to the large 
natural and artificial reservoirs. Somewhat to the south, on 
the banks of the Bhagirathi, was the citadel or kila^ a work 
evidently of the Muhammadan period, extending in the form 
of an irregular pentagon about a mile in length from north to 
south and about 600 to 800 yards broad. The rampart which 
encircled this was strongly built of earth and brick, with many 
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flanking angles and bastions. The main entrance was to the 
north through a noble gate called the Dakhil Darwaza, the 
erection of which is ascribed to Barbak Shah (i 459 “ 74 )‘ The 
palace at the south-east corner of the citadel was surrounded 
by a wall of brick, 66 feet high and i8 feet broad at the base 
and feet at the top ; only a portion of this wall, which is 
called the BaisgazI wall or Ghordaur (‘racecourse^), is still 
standing. In the interior the remains of several cross-walls 
are visible, but the arrangement of the apartments cannot be 
ascertained. A little north of the palace were the royal tombs, 
where Ala-ud-din Husain and other independent kings of 
Bengal were buried j but these have now entirely disappeared. 
Within the citadel close to the Lukachuri Gate is the Kadam 
Basul mosque, erected in 1530 over a stone bearing the im- 
pression of Muhammad's foot. It is still used as a place of 
worship, and is consequently in fairly good preservation. Near 
it is the Chikka mosque, so called from the number of bats 
infesting its interior, which, according to some traditions, was 
used not as a mosque but as a courthouse or a prison. Just 
outside the east wall of the citadel stands a lofty tower known 
as the Firoz Mmar. Local tradition ascribes this tower to the 
reign of Ala-ud-din Husain Shah ; and a plausible hypothesis 
is that Firoz MinSr is a translation of the Sanskrit Jai Sfambha^ 
or ‘ tower of victory/ and that it was erected by Husain Shah 
after the conquest of Assam. According to some writers, it 
was built by Saif-ud-din Firoz, Farther away along the eastern 
wall of the citadel stand the Tantipara and Lotan mosques, 
both of which date from 1475-80. The former is famous for 
its moulded brickwork. The latter, which consists of a single 
chamber 34 feet square, with a corridor in front 34 feet by 
1 1 feet, is the only building with glazed tiles which has escaped 
the vandal despoilers of previous generations. The name 
Lotan has been explained as a corruption of natin or ‘ dancing- 
girl,’ the tradition being that the mosque Avas erected by a 
woman of that profession. 

About a mile and a half north of the citadel is a plot of land 
of 600 square yards surrounded by a rampart and a ditch, 
known as the Flower Garden. South-east of this is the 
Piyasbari, or ‘abode of thirst,’ a tank of considerable dimen- 
sions. It is said to have formerly contained brackish water, 
and tradition relates that condemned criminals were allowed 
to drink nothing but the water from this tank, and thus 
perished of thirst. Between the Piyasbari and the citadel is 
the Great Golden mosque, generally known as the Baradarwazi 
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of Ramkel, which is 180 feet from north to south, 60 feet from 
east to west, and 20 feet high to the top of the cornice ; it was 
formerly covered with 33 domes, and was built by Nusrat 
Shah in 1526. Another structure of considerable interest was 
the fine central gate in the south wall of the city, which fell to 
pieces in the earthquake of 1897. It was called the Kotwall 
Darwaza, presumably from the circumstance that the super- 
intendent of police was stationed here. 

Southwards from this gate stretches an immense suburb 
called Firozpur. It extends as far as Pukhariya, a distance of 
about 7 miles, though its width is comparatively small, and it 
bears abundant traces of having been at one time densely 
populated. Towards the east and south lay an embankment 
and a ditch, probably designed to ward off the floods, which 
have now formed long marshes in that direction. The most 
prominent building in this suburb is the Golden or Eunuch’s 
mosque, erected during the reign of Husain Shah, which is 
called the Small Golden mosque to distinguish it from that 
mentioned above. It has some very fine carvings and is the 
best preserved mosque with stone facings at Gaur, Another 
monument of some interest is the tomb of Niamat-ullah-Wali, 
the spiritual guide of prince Shuja, which is to this day carefully 
tended by his descendants. 

Government has since 1900 taken steps for the preservation 
of certain of the more interesting or prominent buildings : 
namely, the Firoz Minar, the Kadam Rasul mosque, the Great 
Golden mosque, and the Small Golden mosque ; the tomb of 
Fateh Khan (said to have been a son of Dilawar Khan, a 
general of Aurangzeb), situated outside the enclosure of the 
Kadam Rasul; the east gate of the fort, called Lukachuri, 
which was built by prince Shuja when he temporarily endea- 
voured to revive the city long after its desertion ; the Chikka 
mosque near the palace; the Dakhil Gate, forming the northern 
entrance to the fort ; the Tantip^a mosque ; and the Lotan 
mosque. 

[Martin, Rastern IndtUy voL iii (1838) ; G. H. Ravenshaw, 
Gaur^ its Ruins and Inscriptions (1878) ; A. Cunningham, 
Archaeological Survey Reports^ voL xv, pp. 39-94 ; Reports of 
the Archaeological Surveyor^ Bengal Circle (i 900-1, 1902-3, 
and 1903-4) ; and Archaeological Survey of Jndia^ Annual 
Report (1902-3), pp. 51-5.] 

Malda Town (or Old Malda). — Town in MSlda District, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 25® 2' N. and SS° 8' E., 
at the confluence of the Kalindn with the Mahananda. Popu- 
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lation (1901), 3,743. The town is admirably situated for river 
traffic, and probably rose to prosperity as the port of Pandua. 
During the eighteenth century it was the seat of thriving cotton 
and silk manufactures, and both the French and Dutch had 
factories here. In 1810 Malda was already beginning to lose 
its prosperity; and, though some trade is still carried on in 
grain, it shows signs of poverty and decay. Malda was con- 
stituted a municipality in 1869. The income during the 
decade ending 190 1-2 averaged Rs. 3,450, and the expenditure 
Rs. 3,300. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 3,400, mainly from 
a tax on persons (or property tax) ; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 3,000. The town contains a mosque built in 1566. At 
Nimasarai, near the confluence of the Mahananda and KalindrT, 
stands an old brick tower with stones shaped like elephant 
tusks projecting from its walls. It resembles the Hiran Minar 
at Fatehpur Sikri, and was probably intended for a hunting 
tower. 

Nawabganj (or Baragharia Nawabganj). — ^Town in Malda 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 24° 36^ N. 
and 88° 17' E., on the Mahananda, a little above its junction 
with the Ganges. Population (1901), 17,016. A steamer ser- 
vice plying from Godagari to English Bazar calls here, and it is 
the seat of a brisk trade. It is the most populous town in 
the District, and was constituted a municipality in 1903. In 
1904—5 the municipal income was Rs. 6,600, mainly from 
a tax on persons (or property tax) \ and the expenditure was 
Rs. 4,900. 

Pandua (also called Paruah or Peruah). — Deserted town 
in Malda District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 
25° S' N. and 88° 10' E., at a distance of 9 miles from Old 
Malda, and about 20 miles from Gaur, in a north-easterly 
direction from both. It is called Hazrat Pandua, to distinguish 
it from another place of the same name in Hooghly District. 
Although less noteworthy than Gaur, it contains some remark- 
able specimens of early Muhammadan architecture ; but these, 
like the ruins of Gaur, lay for a long time buried in almost 
impenetrable jungle, in which tigers and other wild animals 
had their lairs, till the recent clearances of the jungle made by 
new settlements of Santal colonies. According to Sir William 
Hunter, Pandua was probably originally an outpost forming 
one of the many defences of the more ancient city of Gaur, 
and guarding the road from the north from the incursions of 
Koch and Rajbansis. It is more likely, however, that Pandua 
was older than Gaur, and that it occupied the site of Paundra- 
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vardhana^ the capital of the early Hindu kingdom of that 
name. Traces of extensive remains of ancient date may still 
be seen south of the Muhammadan city of Pandua, which 
probably mark the site of an older towm ; while the numerous 
stones with mediaeval Hindu carvings that were used in 
building the Adina Masjid were evidently stripped from Hindu 
temples formerly standing close by. 

The fortified city of Pandua, the suburbs of which reached 
to MMda town, extended within the ramparts for 6 miles ® due 
north, some 4 miles to the east of the Mahananda river, and 
running nearly parallel to it. Malda town was the fortified 
river port south of the city at the junction of the KalindrI and 
the Mahananda, while the suburb of Rai Khan Dighi was 
a similar fortified port on the Mahananda 10 miles north of 
Malda town. The port of Rai Khan Dighi also guarded the 
bridge over the Mahananda at Pirganj on the great military 
road. As Pandua increased in wealth and importance, its 
fortifications were extended, and it was further strengthened 
by an outpost at Ekdala, some 20 miles to the north within 
the modem District of Dinajpur. 

The recorded history of Pandua dates from about 1550, 
when Shams-ud-din IlyaLs Shah, one of the first independent 
kings of Bengal, is said to have transferred his capital 
temporarily from Gaur to Pandua. It has been supposed that 
this king and his successors, who with difficulty repelled the 
Delhi emperor, were influenced in their desertion of Gaur by 
a strategic reason, as Pandua was not accessible by water, and 
was probably then as now protected by almost impenetrable 
jungles. However this may be, it does not appear that Gaur 
was entirely abandoned, as the two cities seem to have existed 
side by side, although Pandua continued to be the chief seat 
of government for about seventy years (1350-1420). Its court 
name was Firozabad, which during this period regularly makes 
its appearance on the coins, whereas that of Lakhnauti (Gaur) 
disappears. About 1420, in the reign of Jalal-ud-dm, the son 
of the Hindu Raja Kans, the royal residence was again trans- 
ferred to Gaur ; but it is probable that, though its name is not 
again mentioned In history, Pandua maintained its splendour 

^ In Wilson’s Vishnu Purdna (vol. ii, p* 1^0, footnote), Pundra is said 
to be a man of mixed caste whose business it was to boil sugar ; and it is 
suggested that this caste, which possibly survives in tbe Pundaris or Puros, 
a caste still existing in the neighbourhood, and now chiefly employed in 
reeling cocoons, gave its name to the kingdom of Pundra (see the similar 
derivation suggested by General Cunningham for Gaur). 

* Cunningham estimates this length as less than 4 miles. 

E.BE. S 
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for some time and was a favourite country resort of the Bengal 
kings. 

A road paved with brick from 12 to 15 feet wide seems to 
have passed through the entire length of the town. From the 
heaps of bricks on both sides it would appear to have been 
a regular street lined with brick houses, of which the foundations 
can still be traced in many places. Near the middle is a bridge 
of three arches, partly constructed of stone ; it is rudely built 
and of no great size. At the northern end of the street are 
evident traces of a rampart, the passage through which is called 
Garhduar or the *gate of the fortress.’ At the south end many 
foundations can be traced, which also probably belonged to 
a gate. Dr. Buchanan-Hamilton was of opinion that the city 
extended only a little way either east or west from the main 
street, but that a scattered suburb reached in a southerly 
direction as far as Malda. Entering Pandua, the first buildings 
met with are those known as the Bais-hazari and Chheh-hazarT, 
or the establishments of 22,000 and 6,000 blghas. The former 
belonged to the famous saint Jalal-ud-dm TabrIzI, who came 
to Bengal from Persia and died in 1244; and the latter contains 
the tomb of Mir Kutb Alam and that of his father Ata-ul-hakk. 
This saint played an important part during the rebellion of the 
Hindu zaminddr Raja Kans and died in 1415. South-east of 
Chheh-hazarl stands the Eklakhi monument, a mausoleum 
erected over the tombs of Jalal-ud-din Muhammad Shah, the 
son of Raja Kans, who died about 1430, and of his wife and 
son. East of this is the Golden mosque, sometimes called the 
Kutbshahi mosque from the name of its builder, which was 
constructed between 1583 and 1585. 

By far the most famous, however, of all the Muhammadan 
remains at Gaur and Pandua is the great Adina Masjid, which 
stands one mile north of the last group of ruins. It was built 
by Sikandar Shah, and completed in either 1369 or 1374, and 
is said to be a copy of the Jama Masjid at Damascus. In its 
present state, it is a large mass of ruins, and it has been found 
possible to preserve only the Badshah ka Takht, or zandna 
apartment, and the bays and arches around it. One mile 
east of the mosque are the remains of the old palace of 
Pandua, called the Sataisgarh; they consist of a number of 
tanks with galleries and baths around them and a few ruined 
houses. 

Government has recently taken steps for the conservation 
of the Adina Masjid, the Eklakhi monument, and the Golden 
mosque. 
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[Martin, Eastern India^ voL ii (1838); G. H. Ravenshaw, 

Gaur^ its Ruins and Inscriptions (1878) ; A. Cunningham, 
Archaeological Survey Reports^ voL xv, pp. 79-94 (1879) ; 

Reports of Archaeological Surveyor^ Bengal Circle (1900-1, 

1902-3, and 1903-4); and Archaeological Survey of India ^ 

Annual Report (1902-3), pp. 51-5.] 

Rohanpur. — ^Village in Malda District, Bengal, situated 
in 24® 49' N. and 88® 20' E., on the Ptirnabhaba, a short 
distance above its junction with the Mahananda. Popu- 
lation (1901), 1,112. The village is a considerable depdt for 
the grain passing between Dinajpur and the vrestern parts of 
Bihar, 

Tanda (or Tanra). — Ancient town in iMalda District, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, the capital of Bengal after the decadence 
of Gaur. Its history is obscure, and the very site of the place 
has not been accurately determined. It is certain that it was 
in the immediate neighbourhood of Gaur, and south-west of 
that place, beyond the Bhagirathi. Old Tanda has been 
utterly swept away by the changes in the course of the Pagla. 

The land which subsequently re-formed at or near the old 
site is known by the same name, and is recorded in the 
District records as Tanda or Tanra, According to Stewart 
{History of Bengal^ ed. 1847, p. 95), Sulaiman Shah Kararam, 
the last but tw’O of the Afghan kings of Bengal, moved the 
seat of government to Tanda in 1564, eleven years before 
the final depopulation of Gaur. Though never a populous 
place, Tanda was a favourite residence for the Mughal governors 
of Bengal until the middle of the following century. In 1660 
prince Shuja, when hard pressed by Mir Jumla, Aurangzeb's 
general, retreated from Rajmahal to Tanda, in the vicinity of 
which was fought the decisive battle in which the former 
was finally routed. After this date Tanda is not mentioned 
in history, and it was subsequently deserted by the Mughal 
governors in favour of Rajmahal and Dacca. 

Rangpttr District. — District in the Rajshahi Division ofBo^- 
Eastem Bengal and Assam, lying between 25° 3' and 26® 19' N. 
and 88® 44' and 89® 53' E., with an area of 3,493 square miles, and river ^ 
It is bounded on the north by Jalpaiguri District and the system. 
State of Cooch Behar; on the east by the Brahmaputra 
river, which separates it from Goalpara, the Garo Hills, and 
Mymensingh ; on the south by Bogra ; and on the west by 
Dinajpur and Jalpaiguri. 

Rangpur is one vast alluvial plain, without natural elevations 
of any kind. Towards the east, the wide valley of the Brahma- 
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putra is annually laid under water during the rainy season ; 
and the remainder of the District is traversed by a network 
of streams, which frequently break through their sandy banks 
and plough for themselves new channels over the fields. These 
river changes have left their traces in the numerous stagnant 
pools or marshes which dot the whole face of the country, 
but do not spread into wide expanses as in the lower delta. 
The general inclination of the surface is from north-west to 
south-east, as indicated by the flow of the rivers. 

The Brahmaputra practically forms the eastern boundary 
for a distance of So miles, but some sand-flats on its farther 
bank also belong to Rangpur. Though only skirting the eastern 
frontier, its mighty stream exercises a great influence over 
the District by the fertilizing effect of its inundations, and 
also by its diluviating action. The principal tributaries of 
the Brahmaputra on its western bank, within Rangpur, are 
the Tista, Dharl^ Sankos, and Dudhkumar. The Tista 
receives numerous small tributary streams from the north- 
west and throws off many offshoots, the most important of 
which is the Ghaghat, which meanders through the centre 
of the District for 114 miles. The Ghaghat was formerly an 
important branch of the Tista, and, previous to the change 
in the course of that river in the eighteenth century, was an 
important channel of communication, passing by Rangpur 
town. The residents’ bungalows, the Company’s factories, and 
the old capital, MahTganj, stretched along its banks. The 
opening from the Tista has now, however, nearly silted up, 
and the Ghaghat has deserted its old bed. The Karatoya, 
the most important river in the west, forms for some dis- 
tance the boundary with Dinajpur. In its course through 
Rangpur, it receives two tributaries from the east, both of 
greater volume than itself, the Sarbamangala and Jabuneswarl. 
The Dharla marks for a few miles the boundary with Cooch 
Behar, and then turns south and enters the District, which 
it traverses in a tortuous south-easterly course for 55 miles 
before it falls into the Brahmaputra. The bed of this river 
is sandy and the current rapid, and numerous shallow and 
shifting sands render navigation extremely difficult. The only 
other rivers deserving mention are the Manas and Gujaria; 
but the District is everywhere seamed by small streams and 
watercourses, many of which are navigable by small craft in 
the rainy season. There are numerous stagnant marshes, 
some of them in inconvenient proximity to Rangpur town, 
forming a source of unhealthiness. These marshes are gradu- 
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ally silting up, a process which was accelerated, in some 
instances, by the upheaval of their beds during the earthquake 
of 1897. 

The surface is covered with alluvium, the soil being a Geology, 
mixture of clay and sand deposited by the great rivers which 
drain the Himalayan region. For the most part this is of 
the recent alluvial type known as pali^ but a strip of hard 
red clay in the south-west forms a continuation of the Barind 
and contains nodules of kankar. This old alluvium is known 
as kheydr. 

Where the ground is not occupied by the usual crops of Botany, 
Northern Bengal, it is covered with abundant natural vegeta- 
tion. Old river-beds, ponds and marshes, and streams with 
a sluggish current have a copious vegetation of ValUsneria 
and other plants. Land subject to inundation has usually 
a covering of Tamarix and reedy grasses ; and in some parts, 
where the ground is more or less marshy, Rosa imolucraia 
is plentiful. Few trees occur on these inundated lands ; the 
most plentiful and largest is Barringionia acuianguia. The 
District contains no forests; and even on the higher ground 
the tree vegetation is sparse, the individuals rather stunted as 
a rule, and the greater portion of the surface is covered with 
grasses, the commonest of these being Imperaia arundinacea 
and Andropogon aciculatiis. Among the trees the most con- 
spicuous are varieties of Ficus and the red cotton-tree (JBombax 
malaharicuni). The sissu {Dalbergia Sissoo\ the mango, the 
areca palm {Areca Catechu\ jack {Artocarpus mfegrifolia\ 
bamboo, plantain, species of Citrus^ bakul (Ilimusops FIengi\ 
ndgeswar {Mesua ferred)^ and jam {Eugenia Jambolanci) occur 
as planted or sometimes self-sown species. The villages are 
generally embedded in thickets or shrubberies of semi-spon- 
taneous and more or less useful trees. The fejpdt {Laurus 
Cassia) is grown for its aromatic leaves which are exported 
as a condiment, and pineapples are common. 

Leopards and wild hog are still met with, especially in the Fauna, 
alluvial islands of the Brahmaputra; but tigers, which were 
formerly numerous, have disappeared before the spread of 
cultivation. 

In the cold-season months northerly or north-easterly winds Temi^era- 
from the Himalayan region prevail, and the temperature is 
comparatively low, the mean minimum falling to 49*^ in January. 

The highest mean maximum temperature is 91° in April. 

Rainfall commences early, wuth 4 inches in April and ir in 
May, and is heavy, the average fall for the year being 82 inches, 
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of which 19I inches occur in June, 15 in July, 12 in August, 
13 in September, and 5 in October. 

Natural The earthquake of 1897 was very severely felt in Rangpur. 

calami ties. ]s;[q^ Qj^]y destroy buildings and cause damage estimated 

at 30 lakhs, but by upheaving the beds of rivers it effected 
serious alterations in the drainage of the country. Rangpur 
town, for instance, was seriously affected by the raising of the 
beds of its drainage channels, and the public buildings and 
masonry houses were entirely or partially wrecked. Moreover, 
the earth opened m fissures, from which torrents of mud and 
water poured on to the fields, causing widespread destruction 
of the standing crops and rendering the lands uncultivable. 
Considerable subsidences also occurred, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gaibanda, where marshes were formed. 

The District is liable to inundation ; but no notable disaster 
has occurred since the great flood of 1787, which not only 
caused terrible loss of life and widespread destruction of crops, 
resulting in famine, but, by forcing the Tista to change its 
course, completely altered the hydrography of the District. 
In the same disastrous year a cyclone swept over the stricken 
country ; hundreds of trees were blown down or torn up by 
the roots; the bungalows of the Europeans were almost all 
unroofed, and there was scarcely a thatched house left 
standing. 

History. According to the Mahabharata, Rangpur formed the western 
outpost of the ancient Hindu kingdom of Kamarupa, or 
Pragjyotisha, which extended westwards as far as the Karatoya 
river. The capital was generally much farther east ; but the 
great Raja Bhagadatta, whose defeat is recorded in the epic, 
is said to have built a country residence at Rangpur, which 
is locally interpreted to mean the ‘ abode of pleasure.’ Local 
traditions have preserved the names of three dynasties that 
ruled over this tract of country prior to the fifteenth century. 
The earliest of these is associated with the name of Prithu 
Raja, the extensive ruins of whose capital are still pointed out 
at Bhitargarh in Jalpaiguri District. Next came a dynasty 
of four kings, whose family name of Pal recurs m other parts 
of Bengal and also in Assam ; and lastly a dynasty of three 
Khan kings — Niladhwaj, Chakradhwaj, and Nilambar — the 
first of whom founded Kamatapur in Cooch Behar. Raja 
Nilambar is Said to have been a great monarch; but about 
1498 he came into collision with Ala-ud-din Husain, the 
Afghan king of Gaur, who took his capital by stratagem, and 
earned him away prisoner in an iron cage. The Muham- 
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madans, however, did not retain their hold upon the countrj^ 
A period of anarchy ensued; among the wild tribes which 
then overran Rangpur, the Koch came to the front and their 
chief, Biswa Singh, founded the dynasty which still exists in 
CoocH Behar, and of which an account is given in the article 
on that State. As soon as the Mughal emperors had established 
their supremacy in Bengal, their viceroys began to push their 
north-eastern frontier across the Brahmaputra. By 1603 the 
Muhammadans were firmly established at Rtagamati in Goal- 
para ; but Rangpur proper was not completely subjugated until 
1661, though it had been nominally annexed to the Mughal 
empire in 1 584. In the extreme north the Cooch Behar Rajas 
were able to offer such a resolute resistance that in 1 7 1 1 they 
obtained a favourable compromise, in accordance with which 
they paid tribute as zamlnddrs for the parganas of Boda, 
Patgram, and Purbabhag, but retained their independence 
in Cooch Behar proper. 

When the East India Company acquired the financial 
administration of Bengal in 1765, the ‘province’ of Rangpur, 
as it was then called, was a frontier tract bordering on Nepal, 
Bhutan, Assam, and Cooch Behar, and included the District 
of RSngamati, east of the Brahmaputra, as well as a great part 
of the present District of Jalpaiguri. Its enormous area, and 
the w^eakness of the administrative staff, prevented the Col- 
lector from preserving order in the remote corners of his 
District, which thus became the secure refuges of banditti. 
The early records of Rangpur and the neighbouring parts of 
Bengal are full of complaints on this head, and of encounters 
between detachments of sepoys and armed bands of dacoits. 
In 1772 the banditti, reinforced by disbanded troops from the 
native armies, and by the peasants ruined in the famine of 
1770, were plundering and burning villages in bodies of fifty 
thousand. A small British force sent against them received 
a check; and in 1773 Captain Thomas, the leader of another 
party, was cut off, and four battalions had to be employed. In 
the year 1789 the Collector conducted a regular campaign 
against these disturbers of the peace, who had fled to the great 
forest of Baikuntpur, now in Jalpaiguri. There he blockaded 
them with a force of 200 barkandaz and compelled them to 
surrender, and no less than 549 robbers were brought to trial. 
At first the British continued the Muhammadan practice of 
farming out the land revenue to contractors; but in 1783 the 
exactions of a notorious farmer. Raja Devi Singh of Dinajpur, 
drove the Rangpur cultivators into open rebellion, and the 
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Government was induced to invite the zamindars to enter into 
direct engagements for the revenue. 

In recent times Rangpur has had no history beyond the 
recital of administrative changes. The tract east of the Brah- 
maputra was formed into the District of Goalpara in 1822, and 
in 1826 was transferred to the province of Assam. Three 
nox^exn larganas now constitute part of the District of Jalpai- 
gurl, and a considerable area in the south has been trans- 
ferred to Bogra. One large estate, known as the Patiladaha 
estate, is situated partly in Rangpur and partly in Mymensingh 
District; it pays revenue into the Rangpur treasury, but the 
greater portion is under the criminal supervision of the 
Magistrate of Mymensingh. 

Archaeo- On the east bank of the Karatoya at Kamatapur, about 
30 miles south of Rangpur, are the ruins of an old fort, which 
according to tradition was built by Nilambar, the last and 
greatest of the Khen Raj^. It is about three-quarters of a 
mile in diameter, and is enclosed by a lofty earthen rampart 
and moat. Close by is a dargdh or Muhammadan shrine, 
which is said to have been erected over the staff of the 
Muhammadan saint Ismail GhazT, governor of Ghoraghat, who 
is famed for having forcibly converted the neighbouring 
zamindars to Islam, A few miles south of Dimla are the 
remains of a fortified city, which retains the name of Dharma 
Pal, It is in the form of an irregular parallelogram, rather 
less than a mile from north to south and three-quarters of 
a mile from east to west, and is surrounded by raised ramparts 
of earth and ditches. Tradition connects these ruins with the 
Pal Rajas. A brick temple of Sarbamangala, 250 years old, 
stands 2-| miles east of the Gobindganj police station; the 
battles described in the Ramayana, Mahabharata, and other 
Hindu works are depicted on the walls. 

The There has been no real increase in the population since 

people. 1872, and no other part of Bengal shows so little progress in 
this respect. Owing to the prevalence of malarial fever, the 
inhabitants decreased from 2,153,686 in 1872 to 2,097,964 
in 1881 and 2,065,464 in 1891. Since 1891 the lost ground 
has been recovered ; and, though this is mainly due to immi- 
gration, there has undoubtedly been a great improvement in 
public health. The principal diseases are malarial fevers, 
small-pox, and cholera. Goitre and elephantiasis are also 
common. Insanity is prevalent, owing to the large propor- 
tion of persons of Koch origin who are especially subject to 
this infirmity. 
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The chief statistics of the Census of 1901 are shoTO below : — 


Subdnibion. 

Area in square 
miles. 

j Number oz 

Population, 

Population per 
square rtule. 

Percentafre of 
variation m 
population be- 
tween iHgt 
and 1901 

Number of 
persona able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns 

« 

tie 

.S 

Rangpur , 
Nilphamari 
Kurigram . 
Gaibauda . 

District total 

1,141 

648 

942 

762 

I 

3 

I 

I 

1,897 

1,518 

1 , 4*7 

658,291 

461,314 

514,392 

520,184 

577 

712 

.=546 

683 

+ 1*8 
+ 3*0 

+ 1*3 
+ 12-2 

25,153 

19,361 

15,011 

14,299 

3,493 

6 

5 i 2 I 2 

2,154,181 

617 

+ 4*3 

73,824 


The principal towns are Rangpur and Saidpur, Thanks 
to its very fertile soil, Rangpur, in spite of its long-continued 
unhealthiness, has still a far denser population than most of 
the surrounding Districts. The only parts where there are less 
than 500 persons per square mile are the two unhealthy and 
ill-drained thdnas of Pirganj and Mitapukur in the south-central 
part of the District, and Alipur on the eastern boundary, which 
includes in its area the bed and sandy islands of the Brahma- 
putra. The densest population is found in the north-west, in 
the NilphamSri subdivision, where jute cultivation and trade 
are carried on very extensively. The immigrants consist of 
temporary labourers from Bihar and the United Provinces, and 
more permanent settlers from Dacca, Pabna, and Nadi^ The 
result of the large temporary immigration is a remarkable 
preponderance of the male population, which exceeds the 
number of females by 8-5 per cent. The language spoken is 
the dialect of Bengali known as Rangpuri or RajbansL 
Muhammadans number 1,371,430, or nearly 64 per cent of 
the total; and Hindus 776,646, or 36 per cent. The former 
are much the more prolific, and have steadily increased from 
61 per cent, in 1881 to their present proportion. 

The Aryan castes are very poorly represented. Nearly two- Castes and 
thirds of the Hindu population are Rajbansis, a caste of mixed c|ccupa- 
origin, partly descended from Mongoloid Koch, and 'partly of 
Dravidian stock; many Baishnabs have been recruited from 
this caste. Members of the great aboriginal castes of Eastern 
Bengal, Chandal and Kaibartta, are also numerous. Of the 
Musalmans, 92 per cent call themselves Shaikhs and nearly 
all the rest Nasyas (converted Rajbansis); all are probably 
descendants of converts from the aboriginal Hindu castes. Of 
the total population, 85 per cent, are supported by agriculture, 

6 per cent by industry, and i per cent by one or other of die 
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professions ; while earthwork and general labour employ nearly 
4 per cent The proportion of agriculturists far exceeds the 
general average for Bengal, while the industrial proportion is 
only half. 

Christians in 1901 numbered 453, including 92 native 
Christians ; they are chiefly railway employes in Saidpur, most 
of whom belong to the Anglican communion or the Roman 
Catholic Church. A Baptist mission at Rangpur has made 
some 60 converts. 

The soil is remarkably fertile, being generally a sandy loam 
deposited by the rivers when in flood. In the north there are 
extensive sandy plains, the remains of old watercourses, espe- 
cially of the numerous old beds of the Tista, admirably suited 
to the cultivation of tobacco, for which the District is noted. 
A strip of hard red clay in the west, which is part of the 
Barind, is favourable for the cultivation of fine qualities of 
winter rice and sugar-cane. 

The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, 
in square miles : — 


Subdivision. 

Total 

Culti\ated 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Rangpur 

1,141 

763 

141 

Nilphamari . 

648 

444 

95 

Kungnlm . 

942 

404 

139 

Gaibajida , 

763 

304 

94 

Total 

3,493 

1,915 

469 


No less than 1,222 square miles, or 64 per cent, of the 
net cultivated area, are twice cropped. The principal staples 
are rice, jute, rape and mustard, and tobacco. By far the most 
extensive crop is rice, which occupies 88 per cent, of the net 
cropped area. More than three-quarters of the crop is harvested 
in the winter, and the rest in the autumn. The early rice is 
grown principally on high lands, but one variety thrives on low 
marshy soil. The light alluvial soils are admirably suited to 
jute cultivation, and Rangpur yields an eighth of the whole 
output of Bengal, being second only to Mymensingh. Tobacco, 
another speciality of the District, thrives best on the sandy 
lands along the banks of the Tista river. Rape and mustard 
are also largely grown in Rangpur, being especially common 
on the islands in the Brahmaputra. Potatoes are coming into 
favour. 

During the past twenty years there has been a considerable 
spread of cultivation by the reclamation of waste and silted-up 
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marshy lands, and there is now little room for further extension, agricul- 
The progress of jute cultivation has been extraordinary, and to 
some extent this has been at the expense of rice. There is ^ 
little or no irrigation, which is rendered unnecessary by the 
copious and regular rainfall. Owing to the fertility of the soil 
and the prosperity of the people, little use has been made of 
the Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts ; but in 
1897-8, a year of poor crops, Rs. 3,400 was advanced under 
the latter Act. 

The country-bred cattle are poor, and animals from Upper Cattle. 
India are purchased in large numbers at the Darwani fair. 

Buffaloes, though small, are largely reared and are exported in 
considerable numbers to Assam. Very little pasturage is left 
except in the river islands, and it is difficult to feed the cattle, 
especially during the rains. 

Indigenous manufactures are insignificant and decaying. Arts and 
Cotton carpets and cloth, gunny cloth, and rough silk (endt) 
are woven on a small scale, and some brass-ware and bell- 
metal utensils are manufactured. There are jute-presses at 
Domar and Saidpur, and railway workshops at the latter 
place. 

The trade is now almost entirely carried by rail. The chief Commerce, 
imports are cotton piece-goods, salt, kerosene oil, coal, and 
rice; and the chief exports are jute, tobacco, mustard, un- 
refined sugar, and rice. The centres of the jute export 
business are Domar, Darw^i, Saidpur, and Rangpur town. 

Tobacco is bought by the Arakanese and exported to Burma, 
where it is manufactured into cigars. Rice is imported chiefly 
from the neighbouring Districts of Dinajpur and Bogra, and 
exported to Calcutta; coal is imported from Burdwan and 
Manbhum, and some tobacco goes to the neighbouring Dis- 
tricts ; but the rest of the trade is with Calcutta. The mer- 
chants are for the most part Europeans, M^waris, and Sahas. 

The brokers are local Muhammadans, with a sprinkling of 
Rajbansis. 

Few Districts are better provided with railway communica- Railways 
tion, which has been rapidly extended within recent years. 

The northern branch of the Eastern Bengal State Railway 
intersects the west of the District from south to north. From 
the Parvatipur station, on this line, the Assam line strikes east- 
ward, passing through Rangpur town and crossing the Tista 
and Dharla rivers by large bridges. In 1901 this line had its 
terminus at Gitaldaha in Cooch Behar, but it has since been 
extended to Dhubri in Assam ; a branch line starts from the 
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left bank of the Tista and runs to Kurigram. The Bengal- 
Duars Railway starts from the Lalmanir Hat station on the 
Assam line, and, after traversing the north of the District, 
meets the Eastern Bengal State Railway at Jalpaigurl. Finally, 
a branch line, called the Brahmaputra-Sultanpur Branch 
Railway, from the Eastern Bengal State Railway at Santahar 
traverses the Gaibanda subdivision to Phulcharl, on the right 
bank of the Brahmaputra. A new line from Kaunia to Bonar- 
para, on the Brahmaputra-Sultanpur Branch Railway, has been 
recently sanctioned. In 1903-4 the total length of roads was 
2,477 miles, but of these only 14 miles were metalled. They 
are maintained by the District board, with occasional help from 
Provincial revenues for the upkeep of feeder-roads for the 
railways. The principal roads are those to Bogra, Dinajpur, 
Jalpaigurl, Cooch Behar, Dhubri, Chilm^i, and Phulchari. 

The steamers of the India General and the Rivers Steam 
Navigation Companies, which ply up and down the Brahma- 
putra, stop at four stations within the District. The Tista and 
Dharla are navigable throughout the year, and most of the 
other rivers during the rainy season, by ordinary native trading 
boats and dug-outs. There are 146 public ferries, yielding an 
income of Rs. 48,000 per annum to the District board, as well 
as numerous private ferries. 

The famine which followed the storm and cyclone of the 
disastrous year 1787 is said to have carried off one-sixth of 
the population. Since that date no severe famine has visited 
the District, though in 1874 some relief was necessary. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into four 
subdivisions, with head-quarters at Rangpur, Nilphamari, 
Kurigram, and Gaibanda. The staff at head-quarters com- 
prises, in addition to the Magistrate-Collector, four Deputy- 
Magistrate-Collectors, while each of the other subdivisions is 
in charge of a Deputy-Magistrate-Collector. 

There are in all 14 criminal courts (including those of 
honorary magistrates) and 9 civil courts : namely, those of the 
District and Sessions Judge, Subordinate Judge, and two 
Munsifs at Rangpur town, two at Kuiigram, two at Gaibanda, 
and two at Nilphamari. Offences against marriage and the 
abduction of girls are very common, and cases of arson and 
petty burglary are also numerous. 

The changes which have taken place in its boundaries 
render it difficult to trace the early revenue history of the 
present District, In 1740 the land revenue was 3*4 lakhs; 
and by 1764, the year preceding the British occupation, it had 
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risen to 5-1 lakhs, the actual collections being 4*9 lakhs. 
In 1765, the first year of British administration, no less than 
9-1 lakhs was realized. The revenues were then farmed, and 
it was not until 1778 that the zannnddrs w^re admitted to 
settlement. The District was permanently settled in 1793 for 
8-2 lakhs. - 

The current land revenue demand for i 9 ® 3’“4 was io*i 
lakhs, of which all but Rs. 4,000 was due from permanently 
settled estates. The increase since 1793 is due to the resump- 
tion and assessment of lands held free of revenue under invalid 
titles. At the time of the Permanent Settlement the District 
comprised only 75 estates; these have increased to 659 by 
partitions, resumptions, and transfers from other Districts. The 
revenue is collected with extreme punctuality. Its incidence 
is light, as it is only equivalent to R. 0-12-2 per cultivated 
acre, or to one-fifth of the zamindard rent-rolls. The jot (hold- 
ing) is here occasionally a very big tenure, especially in the 
east of the District, where the biggest jotddr has a rent-roll of 
Rs. 80,000. Chukdni is the name of an under-tenure sub- 
leased from a jotddr^ the actual cultivator below the chukdni- 
ddr being generally an ddhidr^ who pays half the crop as rent, 
Upanchaki is the name of a tenure granted for charitable or 
religious purposes at a quit-rent in perpetuity ; the majkuri 
is a similar tenure, but liable to enhancement of rent. The 
average rates of rent paid by actual cultivators to their imme- 
diate landlords vary from Rs. 3-6 to Rs. 6 an acre ; higher rents 
are paid for good loam lands and lower for hard clays. The 
great majority of the ryots possess occupancy rights, and 
the number who hold either at fixed rents or without a right of 
occupancy is very small. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees : — 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903 -- 4 . 

Land revenue 

Total revenue 

10,19 

17,22 

10.15 

18.16 

*0,15 

20,17 

9.83 

20,68 


Outside the Rangpur municipality local affairs are managed Local and 
by the District board, with a local board for each of the sub- 
divisions. In 1903-4 the income of the District board was ment. 

Rs. 3,41,000, of which Rs. 1,23,000 was derived from rates; 
and the expenditure was Rs. 2,82,000, including Rs. 1,83,000 
spent on public works and Rs, 60,000 on education. 
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Police and The District contains 17 thanas or police stations and 9 out- 
jails, posts. In 1903 the force under the control of the District 
Superintendent consisted of 4 inspectors, 44 sub-inspectors, 34 
head constables, and 387 constables. In addition, the village 
police numbered 441 daffaddrs and 4,655 chaukiddrs. The 
District jail has accommodation for 263 prisoners, and the 
subsidiary jails at the subdivisional head-quarters for 53. 
Education. Education is very backward, and in 1901 only 3-4 per cent. 

of the population (6 males and 0*2 females) could read and 
write. A considerable advance has, however, been made in 
recent years, the total number of pupils under instruction 
having increased from about 17,000 in 1883 to 22,875 in 
1892-3 and 31,001 in 1900-1, while 37,576 boys and 1,742 
girls were at school in 1903-4, being respectively 22*2 and i*i 
per cent, of those of school-going age. The number of educa- 
tional institutions, public and private, in that year was 1,227, 
including 64 secondary and 1,131 primary schools. The 
expenditure on education was 2 lakhs, of which Rs. 22,000 
was met from Provincial funds, Rs. 54,000 from District funds, 
Rs. r,ooo from municipal funds, and Rs. 95,000 from fees. 
The most important educational institution is the technical 
school in Rangpur town. 

Medical. Rangpur is well provided with medical relief, as it contains 
25 charitable dispensaries, of which 7 have accommodation 
for 102 in-patients. The number of cases treated in 1903 
was 1,257 in-patients and 163,000 out-patients, and 3,411 
operations were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 50,000, 
of which Rs. 8,000 was met from Government contributions, 
Rs. 6,000 from Local and Rs. 3,000 from municipal funds, 
and Rs. 12,000 from subscriptions. 

Vaccina- Vaccination is compulsory only in Rangpur town. In 
tion. 1903-4 the number of successful operations performed was 
77,000, representing 36 per 1,000 of the population. 

[Martin, Eastern India, vol. iii (1838); Further Notes on the 
Rangpur Records (Calcutta, 1876); and Sir W. W. Hunter, 
Statistical Account of Bengal, vol. vii (1876).] 

Rangpur Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of 
Rangpur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
25® 18' and 26° 16' N. and 88° 56' and 89° 31' E., with an 
area of 1,141 square miles. The subdivision is mainly an 
alluvial tract, drained on the extreme west by the Karatoya 
and intersected by the Ghaghat, a small tortuous river, on 
either side of which are swamps and many channels clogged 
with vegetation. The population in 1901 was 658,291, com- 
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pared with 646,388 in 1891. It contains one town, Rangpur 
(population, 15,960), the head-quarters; and 1,897 villages. 
The density is 577 persons per square mile. The subdivision 
is unhealthy, and two of its thdncis^ Mahiganj and Mitapukur, 
have lost population since 1891 and still more since 1872. 

Nilphamari Subdivision. — North-western subdivision of 
Rangpur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
25® 44' and 26^ 19' N. and 88® 44' and 89® ii' E., wuth an 
area of 648 square miles. The subdivision, which is bounded 
on the east by the Tista, is a level strip of country, containing 
large sandy plains alternated with low loam and clay rice lands. 
The population in 1901 was 461,314, compared with 447,764 
in 1891. It contains three towns, Nilphamari (population, 
23396), the head-quarters, Saidpur (5,848), an important rail- 
way centre, and Domar (1,868) ; and 370 villages. The 
density is 712 persons per square mile. The subdivision is 
healthy, and the cultivation of tobacco and sugar-cane is 
extending. 

Kuiigram Subdivision. — North-eastern subdivision of 
Rangpur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
25® 23' and 26® 14' N. and 89® 20' and 89® 53' E., along the 
right bank of the Brahmaputra, with an area of 942 square 
miles. The population in 1901 was 514,392, compared with 
507,711 in xSgr, and the density was 546 persons per square 
mile. The subdivision, which is an alluvial tract, part of 
which is drained by the Dharla, has lost area by diluvion, and 
cholera epidemics have been frequent, as the labour route to 
Assam formerly passed through it. There is only one town, 
Kurigram (population, 1,777), the head-quarters; and 1,518 
villages. Chilmari, on the Brahmaputra, is a place of pilgrim- 
age, where an annual bathing festival takes place. Lalmanir 
Hat is the junction of the Bengal-Duars and the Eastern 
Bengal State Railways. 

Gaibanda Subdivision. — South-eastern subdivision of 
Rangpur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
25^ 3' and 25® 39' N. and 89® 12' and 89® 42' E., along the 
right bank of the Brahmaputra, with an area of 762 square 
miles. The subdivision is a fiat unbroken plain, containing 
numerous jMls and marshes. The population in 1901 was 
520,184, compared with 463,601 in 1891, and the density was 
683 persons per square mile. This is the most progressive 
part of the District, the population having increased by 12*2 
per cent, during the last decade, owing to the opening of 
the Brahmaputra-Sultanpur Branch Railway and to the exten- 
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sion of jute cultivation, which has attracted settlers from 
the unhealthy north-western tJidnaSy and also from Pabna 
and Mymensingh, Gaibanda (population, 1,635), the head- 
quarters, is the only town ; and there are 1,427 villages. 

Domar. — Town in the Nilphamari subdivision of Rangpur 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 26° 6' N. and 
50' E., on the northern section of the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway. Population (1901), 1,868. It is a large jute-export- 
ing centre, containing jute-presses. 

Gaibanda Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Rangpur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
situated in 25° 21' N. and 89^34' E., on the Gh%hat river. 
Population (1901), 1,635. The town contains the usual public 
offices ; the sub-jail has accommodation for 18 prisoners. 

Kurigram Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
the same name in Rangpur District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 25® 50' N. and 89® 40^^ E., on the right 
bank of the Dharla river. Population (1901), 1,777. It is 
a station on the Kurigram branch of the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway. The town contains the usual public offices ; the sub- 
jail has accommodation for 1 7 prisoners. 

Nilphamari Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
the same name in Rangpur District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 25® 58' N, and 88° 51' E, Population 
(1901), 2,396. It is a station on the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway, The town contains the usual public offices ; the sub- 
jail has accommodation for 18 prisoners. 

Phulchari. — ^Village in the Gaibanda subdivision of Rang- 
pur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 25° 12' N. 
and 89° 37' E., on the right bank of the Brahmaputra river. 
Population (1901), 2,782. It is the terminus of the Brahma- 
putra-Sultanpur Branch Railway, and a large jute-exporting 
centre. 

Rangpur Town. — Head-quarters of the District of the 
same name in Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 25° 45' 
N. and 89° 15' E. Population (1901), 15,960. The name of 
Rangpur (the ‘ abode of bliss ’) is said to be derived from the 
legend that Raja Bhagadatta, who took part in the war of the 
Mahabharata, possessed a country residence here. Rangpur 
was captured by the Afghan king Ala-ud-din Husain, who ruled 
at Gaur from 1493 to 1519. It is an unhealthy place, and 
suffered severely in the earthquake of 1897, when nearly all its 
buildings were wrecked. Rangpur was constituted a munici- 
pality in 1869, The municipal - income during the decade 
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ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 31,000, and the expenditure 
Rs. 26,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 53,000, of which 
Rs. 9,000 was derived from a tax on persons (or property tax), 

Rs. 8,000 from a conserv’ancy rate, and Rs. 9,000 from a tax on 
vehicles ; the expenditure in the same year was Rs. 59,000. 

Two channels have been dug to drain the marshes in the 
neighbourhood of the town, but one of them was rendered 
useless by the earthquake of 1897. The town contains the 
usual public offices. The District jail has accommodation for 
263 prisoners. The principal jail industries carried on are oil- 
pressing, ^f/r^f-pounding, string- and rope-making, bamboo and 
cane-work, cloth-weaving, carpentry, paddy-husking, and wheat 
and pulse-grinding. The Rangpur District school was founded 
in 1832 by the local zaminddrs, and was taken over by Govern- 
ment in 1862; there were 385 pupils in 1901. The Tajhat 
estate maintains a high school, for which a good building has 
recently been erected. A technical school, known as the 
Bayley-Gobind Lai Technical Institute, w^as founded in 1889, 
and is affiliated to the Sibpur Engineering College,* it has 
10 1 pupils on its rolls. 

Saidpttr. — Town in the Nilphamari subdivision of Rangpur 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 25® 47' N. and 
88® 54' E. Population (1901), 5,848, It is the head-quarters 
of the northern section of the Eastern Bengal State Railway, 
and contains large railway workshops and also jute-presses. A 
company of the Eastern Bengal State Railway Volunteer Corps, 

157 strong, has its head-quarters here. 

Bogra District {Bagurd ). — District in the Rajshahi Divi- Boun- 
sion of Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 24® 32' and 5^*yation" 
25® 19' N. and 88® 52' and 89® 41' E., with an area of 1,359 and river* 
square miles. Bogra is a small District, but it is very prosper- system, 
ous, as its fertile soil grows fine jute crops and communications 
are excellent both by rail and river. It lies on the right bank 
of the Brahmaputra (here called the Daokoba), and is bounded 
on the north by the Districts of Rangpur and Dinajpur ; on 
the south by Pabna and Rlqshahi ; and on the west by Rajshahi 
and Dinajpur. 

The Karatoya river traverses the District from north to 
south, and divides it into two unequal portions with distinct 
characteristics. The eastern tract is a light loam, the ordinary 
alluvium of the lower Brahmaputra valley, while the western 
and larger portion merges into the undulating clay of Dinajpur, 
and belongs to the elevated tract of quasi-laterite formation 
known as the Barind, in which name the Barendra division 
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of ancient Bengal still survives. Here the soil is a stiff reddish 
clay, resting on a lower stratum of sand, and covered, where 
not reclaimed, by dense undergrowth. The District is seamed 
by river-beds. The Jamuna (2), which forms the greater part 
of the western boundary, the Nagar, Karatoya (or Phuljhur), 
and Bangali are all portions of the same drainage system ; they 
are connected by cross-streams, and all fall ultimately into the 
Atrai or the Brahmaputra. Numerous marshes have been 
formed by the silting up of the old river-beds and the con- 
sequent obstruction of the drainage in the depressed tracts 
between them. In the east and south especially the greater 
part of the country is a network of swamps, most of which are 
dry from January to June. One of these, known locally as 
the Bara Bil, is connected with the great Chalan Bll in 
Rajshahi, 

The surface is covered by alluvium. The Barind belongs to 
an older alluvial formation, which is usually composed of 
massive argillaceous beds of a rather pale reddish-brown hue, 
often weathering yellowish, disseminated throughout which 
occur kankar and pisolitic ferruginous concretions. The newer 
alluvial deposits consist of sandy clay and sand along the 
course of the rivers, and fine silt consolidating into clay in the 
flatter parts of the river plain. 

Where the ground is not occupied by the usual crops of North 
Bengal, it is covered with an abundant natural vegetation. Old 
river-beds, ponds and marshes, and streams with a sluggish 
current have a copious vegetation of Vallisneria and other 
plants. Land subject to immdation has usually a covering of 
Tamarix and reedy grasses, and where the ground is more or 
less marshy Rosa involucrata is plentiful. Few trees occur on 
these immdated lands ; the most plentiful and largest is Bar- 
ringtonia acutangula. The District contains no forests, but in 
the Barind gigantic pipal {Ftcus religiosd) and sal trees (Shorea 
rohusia) are numerous, and dense scrub jungle still remains in 
places in the Sherpur and P^chbibi thanas ; even here, how- 
ever, the greater portion of the surface is covered with grasses, 
the commonest of these being hnperata arundinacea and Anr 
dropogon adculatus. Among the trees the most conspicuous 
are the red cotton-tree {Bombax malabaricuni) and the jack- 
tree {Artocarpus iniegrifoiia) , the sissu {Dalbergia Sissoo) and 
mango occur as planted or sometimes self-sown species. The 
villages are generally surrounded by thickets or shrubberies of 
semi-spontaneous trees of a more or less useful character. 

Leopards are still met with in the jungles of the Barind, but 
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tigers, which were formerly numerous, have disappeared before 
the spread of cultivation. 

The temperature in the cold season is comparatively low, Tempera- 
owing to northerly winds from the Himalayan region \ and the 
heat is never excessive, the mean temperature being 64®, the 
mean maximum 96® in April, and the mean minimum 57° in 
January. Mean temperature rises to 77® in March and reaches 
84% its highest point, in April. Rainfall commences early in the 
hot season, and the annual fall averages 65 inches, of w^hich 
7*9 inches occur in May, 12*5 in June, 12*6 in July, 11*5 in 
August, and io*6 in September. 

A terrible cyclone swept over the District on October 5, Natural 
1 864, from the south-east, destroying many houses and trees ; 
it was accompanied by a high flood in the eastern thdnas, 

A still higher flood occurred in 1886, when the extraordinary 
rainfall of 18 inches took place between the hours of 11.30 p.m. 
and I a.m. on the night of June 30. The town of Bogra and 
the greater part of the District were flooded, and portions of 
the railway were swept away. The District has suffered much 
from earthquakes. Many lives were lost in that of June, 1885, 
when the line of greatest intensity passed through Bogra, and 
the earthquake of December, 1888, also did considerable 
damage ; but the most severe of recent times was that of 1897, 

'which overthrew most of the brick buildings in the to'wns of 
Bogra and Sherpur, including the Government offices, and 
struck a severe blow at the prosperity of the latter tOTO, which 
w’-as already decadent. At the same time numerous fissures 
opened, and outpourings of sand and water occurred in the 
soft soil between the Karatoya and Brahmaputra rivers ; marked 
changes also took place in the level of the country, and the 
roads and bridges were damaged. 

Little is known of the early history of the District. The History. 
Karatoya river at one time formed the boundary between the 
old kingdoms of Kamarupa and Pundra or Paundravardhana, 
the country of the Pods, whose capilal was at Mahasthan. 

In the ninth century the Pal dynasty ruled the country ; but 
they were ousted in the eleventh century by the Sens, a Hindu 
dynasty which gave the name of Barendra to the old Pundra 
country. When the District came under the Muhammadans, 
they had a fort at MahasthSn and a firontier outpost at Sher^ 

PUR. Bogra passed under British rule with the rest of Bengal 
in 1765. The District was first formed in 1821, when certain 
ihdnas were taken from Rajshahi, Dinajpur, and Rangpur, and 
placed for the purposes of criminal jurisdiction under a Joints* 
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Magistrate, who was stationed at Bogra ; in 1832 he was 
charged with the collection of revenue from some estates. 
Several minor interchanges of jurisdiction subsequently took 
place with the neighbouring Districts, but it was not until 1859 
that Bogra was definitely constituted an independent District. 
Archaeo- Archaeological interest centres round Mahasthan and Sher- 
logy* pur, but there are also ruins at Khetlal and elsewhere, while 
Bhawampur, on the southern border, is connected by tradition 
with Rani Bhawani, and is much frequented by Hindus from 
Pabna and Rajshahi. 

The Bogra is, after Pabna, the most densely populated District in 

people. North Bengal, having a density of 629 persons per square mile. 

It contains two towns, Bogra, the administrative head-quarters, 
and Sherpur; and 3,865 villages. The population increased 
from 642,060 in 1872 to 686,974 in 1881, 764,461 in 1891, 
and 854,533 in 1901. The increase during the last decade, 
which was ii-S per cent for the whole District, was greatest in 
the Barind, which is still sparsely populated, and in Dhunot, 
already the most crowded thdna in the District. The climate 
is fairly healthy, except along the banks of the moribund Kara- 
toya river, and in the towns of Bogra and Sherpur, where 
malaria is very prevalent The increase in Panchbibl is largely 
due to the immigration of Santals and Mundas, known locally 
as Bunas, from the Chota Nagpur plateau ; there is also a con- 
siderable influx from Nadia, Saran, and the United Provinces, 
The vernacular spoken is Bengali. 

Castes and Hindus number 154,131, or 18 per cent, of the population, 
^cupa- Muhammadans 699,185, or 82 per cent., a higher propor- 

tion than in any other District in Bengal. The Muhammadans 
are mostly Shaikhs, though there are also Jolahas, Kulus, 
Pathans, and Saiyids. With the exception of the two last- 
named communities, which number 5,000, the great majority 
are probably the descendants of converts from the Koch or 
Rajbansis of North Bengal, who are the most numerous 
(30,000) of the Hindu castes in the District. The fact that 
conversion to Islam has taken place on a large scale seems to 
be shown by the number of villages which bear Hindu names 
but have no Hindu inhabitants. No less than 748,100 persons, 
pr 87*5 per cent, of the population, are dependent on agri- 
culture, while of the remainder 6-4 per cent, are supported 
by industries, 0*4 by commerce, and x>x by the professions. 
Christian A brotherhood of Christians professing to belong to no 
missions, established Church has recently settled at Bogra, but has not 
yet been successful in making conversions, ^ 
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The east of the District, especially the densely populated General 
Dhunot tkdna^ is low, and receives annual deposits of silt 
from the floods which cover it ; the soil is friable and grows ditions. 
excellent crops of jute. Very similar conditions prevail in 
Sibganj and Shariakandi, where, however, jute is less exten- 
sively grown. The part of the Bogra tMna to the east of the 
Karatoya contains a large area of permanent marsh in the 
low tracts between and at a distance from the larger water- 
courses, whose beds have been raised by deposits of silt* The 
ihdnas of Khetlal and Adamdfghi, west of the Karatoya, are 
extensive plains noted for the production of the finer kinds 
of rice. In Panchbibi the jungles are being gradually cleared 
by migratory Santals and Mundas, who move on as soon as 
rent is demanded, leaving the land they have reclaimed to 
be occupied by settled cultivators ; recently, how^ever, a large 
number have settled permanently in this tract. In 1903-4 
the net area cropped was estimated at 728 square miles, while 
153 square miles were cultivable waste. 

Kice is the staple food-crop ; the winter rice, which is the Principal 
most important harvest, is sown on low lands in June, July, 
and August, and reaped in November and December. Jute 
is, after rice, the most important product; and the rapid 
growth of the jute trade in recent years has done much to 
enrich the inhabitants of the Dhunot, Shariakandi, and Sibganj 
thdnas, where it is chiefly grown. Sugar-cane is almost con- 
fined to Panchbibi and Sibganj. Oilseeds are grown in the 
east of the District, as also pulses and a little tobacco. 

The cultivated area is being gradually extended, especially Improve- 
in the Barind. Mulberry cultivation, w^hich had almost entirely 
disappeared, has recently received some encouragement from tural 
the District board, and strips of raised land near Bogra town practice, 
have been planted with it. Agricultural experiments have 
been conducted in the Jaypur Government estates, and Patna 
potatoes and Cooch Behar tobacco have been introduced. 

Owing to the fertility of the soil and the prosperity of the 
people, there is generally little need for loans under the Land 
Improvement and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts; but Rs. 2,000 
was advanced in 1S97, when there was some slight scarcity. 

The local cattle are small, but a few buffaloes and large Cattle. 
Bihar bullocks have been imported. There are no regular 
pastures, and there is considerable difficulty, especially during 
the rains, in providing food for cattle in the flooded tracts. 

At the Jamtali-Rukindirpur fair, held about the middle of 
January, agricultural produce is exhibited for prizes. This 
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fair was started in connexion with the Jaypur Government 
estates, but has not been very successful, and it is proposed 
to remove it to Bogra town. None of the other twenty-eight 
fairs calls for special mention. 

There is no general system of irrigation, but after the rice 
harvest a few cultivators take advantage of tanks or pools to 
irrigate their fields for a spring crop. 

Industries are insignificant. Silk-weaving, once prosperous, 
has decayed owing to the prevalence of silkworm epidemics, 
and is now practised only by a few families near Bogra town ; 
but efforts are being made by the Bengal Silk Committee, 
assisted by Government, to exterminate these diseases. Cotton- 
weaving is earned on by Muhammadans, but this also is a 
decadent industry. 

Rice and jute form the principal exports, and next to them 
come hides. Hilli, on the main line of railway, is an im- 
portant centre for the export of rice and jute ; and a large 
quantity of produce is also conveyed by the newly opened 
branch line from Santahar to Phulchari, which passed through 
the marts at Adamdighi, Sukhanpukur, and Sonatala. Other 
marts for rice are Dupchanchia and Buriganj on the N%ar 
river, Sultanganj on the Karatoya, and for jute Shariakandi, 
Naokhila, Gosainb 3 ,ri, and Dhunot. The jute is conveyed by 
boats along the numerous water-channels which intersect this 
part of the District and converge on Sirajganj, where it is 
baled for export Most of the imports come from Calcutta, 
and comprise European piece-goods, gunny-bags, salt, and 
kerosene oil; tobacco is also imported from Rangpur. The 
largest trading castes are Tells and Sahas, and the Marwaris 
are increasing in number. 

Bogra is well served by railways. The northern section of 
the Eastern Bengal State Railway (metre gauge) traverses the 
west of the District from south to north, and is protected by 
an embankment from the floods of the Jamuna. The Brahma- 
putra-Sultanpur Railway branches off at Santahar, and, after 
passing through Bogra town, turns north-east and strikes the 
Brahmaputra at Phulchari in Rangpur District. 

Including 46 miles of village tracks, the District contains 
584 miles of roads, all immetalled; they are either bridged 
or possess ferries where they cross the rivers. The most 
important are those linking Bogra with Rangpur, Dinajpur, 
Sirajganj, Nator, and Sultanpur. 

In the east of the District the rivers form the chief means 
of communication. The Brahmaputra and the Bangali are 
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navigable throughout the year, and the Karatoya and the 
Nagar are navigable by small boats up to the end of Novem- 
ber. Numerous steamers ply on the Brahmaputra from 
Goalundo to Assam, and traffic by country boat is brisk every- 
where. There are 24 ferries ; the most important are those at 
Mahasthan, Nangla Bara Bll, Jamalganj, and Fateh All. 

Bogra is not liable to famine ; but in 1866, and again in Famiae. 
1874, some distress was caused by high prices, and relief 
operations were necessary. 

There are no subdivisions. The executive control is vested Adminis.- 
in a Magistrate-Collector, who is assisted by four Deputy- 
Magistrate-Collectors. The administrative head-quarters are 
at Bogra Town, but one of the Deputy-Collectors is stationed 
at Khanjanpur and is manager of the Jaypur Government 
estates. 

For civil and criminal justice Bogra is amalgamated with Civil and 
Pabna, and the Sessions Judge of that District pays quarterly p^iminal 
visits to Bogra. There are two Munsifs, with power to try^^**^^^^* 
suits up to the value of Rs. 1,000. Land disputes are respon- 
sible for the majority of the criminal cases. 

The revenue history presents no features of interest. The Land 
Joint-Magistrate of Bogra, who had been appointed in 1821, 
was vested with the powers of a Deputy-Collector in 1832, and 
ordered to collect the revenue of certain estates within his 
magisterial jurisdiction; but it was not until 1859 that he 
was raised to the status of Magistrate-Collector. The sub- 
sequent revenue history of Bogra is merely a narrative of 
interchanges of estates between Bogra and the neighbouring 
Districts, which have gone on up to the present time. The 
current land revenue demand in 1903-4 was 4-91 lakhs, pay- 
able by 706 estates, all permanently settled with the exception 
of two Government estates paying Rs. 58,000. The incidence 
of the revenue is R. 0-12-1 on each cultivated acre, and is 
equivalent to 24 per cent, of the rental. The rent per acre 
for rice land in the clay soil in the west varies from Rs. 6 to 
Rs. 15, and in the low land in the east from Rs. 9 to Rs. 15. 

The rate for jute land varies from Rs. 9 to Rs. 15 in the west, 
and from Rs. 9 to Rs. 21 in the east of the District, while for 
special crops, such as Ian {Filer Betle\ as much as Rs. 30 
per acre is paid. Some under-r}^ots hold lands under the 
chukani system, paying a fixed quantity instead of a fixed pro- 
portion of the produce. The only estates which have been 
brought under survey and settlement are the Jaypur Govern- 
ment estates. An area of 22,223 acres was settled with 5,969 
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ryots for Rs. 51,068, the average area of a ryot’s holding being 
3*9 acres and the assessment Rs. 2-4-”9 per acre. The highest 
rates assessed were Rs. 4-8 for low and Rs. 3-12 for high 
lands, and the lowest rates were 12 annas for high and 8 annas 
for low lands; the rates paid by under-ryots were, however, 
much higher. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue and 
total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of rupees : — 



i88o-r. 

1890-1. 

igoQ-r, 

1903-4- 

Land revenue 



4,63 

5.°3 

4,90 

4,93 

Total revenue 

• 

• 

6.44 

?,88 

8,62 

8,96 


Local and Outside the municipalities of Bogra and Sherpur, local 
municipal affairs are managed by the District board. In 1903-4 the 
mentT income of the District board was Rs. 1,09,000, of which 
Rs. 51,000 was derived from rates; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 1,04,000, including Rs. 67,000 spent on public works. 

Police and The District contains 8 fkdfias or police stations and 3 out- 
jails. posts. The police force under the District Superintendent 
consisted in 1903 of 2 inspectors, 20 sub-inspectors, 15 head 
constables, and 166 constables, in addition to 26 town 
chaukiddrs. The rural police force is composed of 149 
daffaddrs and 1,641 chaukiddrs. The District jail at Bogra 
town has accommodation for 127 prisoners. 

Education. The great majority of the population are illiterate, only 
5 per cent, of the total (9-6 males and 0*3 females) being able 
to read and write in 1901. A considerable advance has, 
however, been made in recent years. The total number of 
pupils under instruction increased from 3,540 in 1881-2 to 
11,819 in 1892-3 and 16,335 in 1900-1, while 18,130 boys 
and 617 girls were at school in 1903-4, being respectively 
27*6 and I per cent, of those of school-going age. The number 
of educational institutions, public and private, in that year 
was 495 : namely, 34 secondary, 425 primary, and 36 special 
schools. The expenditure on education was Rs. 79,000, of 
which Rs. 7,000 was met from Provincial funds, Rs. 18,000 
from District funds, Rs. 700 from municipal funds, and 
Rs. 40,000 from fees. 

Medical. In 1 903 the District contained 9 dispensaries, of which 
3 had accommodation for 26 in-patients. At these the cases 
oi* 53 jOoo out-patients and 227 in-patients were treated during 
the year, and 1,676 operations were performed. The ex- 
pendture was Rs. 13,000 and the income Rs. 14,200, of 
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T^’hich Rs. 1,900 was derived from Government contributions, 

Rs. 6,000 from Local and Rs. 1,300 from municipal funds, and 
Rs. 5,000 from subscriptions. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in the two municipalities. Vaccina- 
It is not popular with the illiterate Muhammadan community, 
but their opposition to it is yearly becoming weaker. In 
1903-4 the number of successful vaccinations was 25,000, or 
30 per 1,000 of the population. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal^ vol. iii 
(1876) ; S. S. Day, Final Report on the Survey and Settlement 
of the Jay pur Estates (Calcutta, 1899).] 

Bogra Town {Bagurd), — Head-quarters of Bogra District, 

Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 24® 51' N. and 89® 23' E., 
on the west bank of the Karatoya river. Population (1901), 

7,094. Bogra was constituted a municipality in 1876. The 
income during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 15,000, 
and the expenditure Rs. 14,000, In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 21,000, of which Rs. 4,000 was derived from a tax on 
persons (or property tax) and Rs. 6,000 from a conservancy 
rate; and the expenditure was Rs. 16,000. The Brahmaputra- 
Sultanpur branch of the Northern Bengal State Railway passes 
through the town. Bogra possesses the usual public buildings, 
and a park, containing a theatre, has recently been laid out. 

The District jail has accommodation for 127 prisoners, the 
chief jail industry carried on being the preparation of bamboo 
matting. 

Hiili. — Village in Bogra District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
situated in 25® 17' N, and 89® i' E., on the old Jamuna river 
and on the northern section of the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway, Population (1901), 1,047. It is a large rice and 
jute mart, goods being transported by both river and railway. 

Mahasthan. — Ancient shrine and fort in Bogra District, 

Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 24® 57' N. and 
89® 21' E., on the west bank of the Karatoya river, 7 miles 
north of Bogra town. It is the traditional capital of a monarch, 
named Parasu Rama, who ruled over twenty-two feudatory 
princes, and who is identified by the Brahmans with the sixth 
incarnation of Vishnu. The existing remains consist chiefly 
of the ruins of a fort which was constructed after the Muham- 
madan occupation. There are reasons for believing that they 
mark the site of a group of Buddhist stupas^ and that Mahasthan 
was the capital of Pundra or Paundravardhana, the country of 
the Pods, lying between the Karatoya and Mahananda, which 
was in existence in the third century b.c., and was still flourish- 
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ing in the seventh century a. d. when Hiuen Tsiang travelled 
in India. Under the later Hindu kings, who favoured the 
worship of Siva and Vishnu in preference to Buddha, part of 
Mahasthan obtained the name of Sila Dwipa. An ancient 
grant of about 650 acres from the Delhi emperor, subsequently 
confirmed by the Mughal governor of Dacca in 1666, still 
supports a fraternity of fakirs^ and a fair is held here in 
April. Coins dating from 1448 have been discovered, 
and the place affords a promising site for archaeological 
excavation. 

[Cunningham, Reports^ Archaeological Survey of India^ vol. xv, 
pp. 104-17.] 

Sherpur. — ^Town in Bogra District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 24° 40' N. and 89° 26' E. Population 
(1901),. 4,104. Sherpur is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari in 
1595 as the site of a fort called Salimnagar, named in honour 
of Salim, the son of Akbar, afterwards famous as the emperor 
Jahangir. It was an important frontier post of the Muham- 
madans before they established their capital at Dacca; and 
Akbar’s Hindu general, Raja Man Singh, is said to have built 
a palace here. It is referred to by old writers as Sherpur 
Murcha, to distinguish it from Sherpur in Mymensingh, and is 
maiked in Van Den Broucke’s map (1660) as Ceerpoor Mirts. 
It formerly possessed a large number of brick houses, but has 
suffered severely in recent earthquakes. Sherpur was constituted 
, a municipality in 1876, The income during the decade ending 

1901—2 averaged Rs, 6,800, and the expenditure Rs. 6,600. In 
1903-4 tbe income was Rs. 8,500, mainly from a tax on 
persons (or property tax) and a conservancy rate; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 7,500. 

Boim- Pabna District. — District in the south-east corner of the 
Division, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
and river ’ 23^ 49"" and 24® 45' N. and 89® i' and 89° 53' E., with an area 
system. of 1,839 square miles. It lies within the angle formed by the 
confluence of the Ganges or Padma and the Brahmaputra or 
Jamuna, which constitute its southern and eastern boundaries, 
the latter separating it from Mymensingh and Dacca and the 
former firom Nadia and Faridpur; on the west and north-west 
it is bounded by Rajshahi, and on the north by Bogra. 

The general aspect is low and flat. The head-quarters sub- 
division, which forms the south-western half of the District, is, 
like the adjoining portion of Rajshahi, an area of silted-up 
river beds, obstructed drainage, and marshy swamps. The 
Sirajganj subdivision, on the other hand, more closely resembles 
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the neighbouring portion of Bogra, in that the drainage is not 
so much impeded by the high banks of deserted river-beds. 

The river system is constituted by the Padma and the 
Brahmaputra, together with their interlacing offshoots and 
tributaries. The chief offshoot of the Padma is the Ichamati 
(i), which flows past the town of Pabna. The Hurasagar, 
which represents the partially dried-up channel of an old river, 
is now the principal offshoot of the Jamuna. In its course it 
meets the Phuljhur, and, after joining the Baral and Ichamati, 
ultimately reunites with the Jamuna. The whole District is 
intersected by a network of minor watercourses, which render 
every part of it accessible by water during the rainy season, 
and is seamed by deserted beds of large nvers which are 
generally dry except in the rains. Alluvion and diluvion are 
constantly taking place, the river channels perpetually swinging 
from side to side of their sandy beds. 

Deep swamps abound; but the only sheets of water which 
can be called lakes are the Chalan Bil, which covers large 
portions of the Raiganj and Chatmohar thdnaSy and the Bara, 
Sonapatila, Gajna or Gandhahasti, and Ghugudah which 
are respectively 1 2, 6, 1 2, and 4 square miles in area. 

The District is covered by recent alluvium, consisting of Geology, 
sandy clay and sand along the course of the rivers, and fine 
silt consolidating into clay in the flatter parts of the river 
plain. 

Where the ground is not occupied by the usual crops of Botany. 
North Bengal, it is covered with an abundant natural vegeta- 
tion. Deserted river-beds, ponds and marshes, and streams 
with a sluggish current have a copious vegetation of Vallisneria 
and similar plants. Land subject to inundation has usually 
a covering of Tamarix and reedy grasses ; and in some parts, 
where the ground is more or less marshy, Rosa involucrata 
is plentiful. Few trees occur on these inundated lands ; the 
most plentiful and largest is Barringtonia acufangula. There 
are no forests ; trees are few in number and often stunted in 
growth, and the waste land is, for the most part, covered with 
grasses such as Imperaia arundinacea and Andropogon adculaius. 

Among the trees, the most conspicuous are the red cotton-tree 
{Bombax malabaricum) and the jack-tree {Artocarpus integri- 
folia). The villages are often embedded in thickets or shrub- 
beries of semi-spontaneous and more or less useful trees. 

Leopards and wild hog are common; the latter are numerous Fauna, 
and of large size, and ‘ pig-sticking ’ has long been a favourite 
sport of European residents and visitors. 
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The climate is very equable. The mean temperature increases 
from 64° in January to 83® in April; it then remains almost 
constant till September, and falls to 72° in November and to 
65® in December. The highest average maximum is 94® in 
April, the lowest average minimum 51° in January, and the 
average mean for the year 77®. Rainfall is seldom excessive; 
the annual fall averages 61 inches, of which nearly 8 inches fall 
in May, ii inches in each of the months of June, July, and 
August, and 9 inches in September. 

Heavy floods occurred in the head-quarters subdivision in 
the years 1888, 1889, and 1890, when the roads in Pabna town 
were seriously damaged. Cyclones are not uncommon; in 
September, 1872, a violent storm swept over the District, which 
levelled native houses and fruit trees in all directions, sunk 
more than 100 country boats at Sirajganj, and wrecked several 
large steamers and fiats. The earthquake of 1885 did con- 
siderable damage to masonry buildings, but the shock of 1897 
was still more severely felt. At Sirajganj the upper storey of 
the subdivisional office, the jail, and the post office were 
wrecked, and almost every other masonry building was more 
or less severely shaken. In Pabna town also brick buildings 
were much damaged. Fissures opened, and sand was thrown 
up in various places, while many wells were choked. 

Cunningham conjectured that the name of Pabna is derived 
from the old kingdom of Pundra or Paundravardhana, the 
country of the Pods, whose capital was at Mahasthan in the 
adjoining District of Bogra. The recent history of the District 
is practically the same as that of Rajshahi, from which it was 
separated in 1832, when the need for a more efficient adminis- 
tration was beginning to demand recognition. In that year 
a Joint-Magistrate was stationed at Pabna town ; but he 
remained partly subordinate to the Collector of Rajshahi, and 
many of the landowners long retained the privilege, as it was 
deemed, of paying their revenue into the Rajshahi treasury. 
It was not until 1859 that the covenanted official in charge of 
Pabna received the full title of Magistrate-Collector. In 1845 
the subdivision of Sirajganj was formed, and it has since 
developed into by far the most important portion of the 
Distnct. Frequent changes have taken place in the limits of 
Pabna. In 1862 the large subdivision of Kushtia, south of the 
Padm^ was transferred to Nadi^ and in 1871 the river Ivas 
constituted the southern boundary of the District. 

Pabna is notorious for the agrarian riots of 1873; and though 
these disturbances were rapidly suppressed, and never assumed 
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a serious character, they are important because they led to the 
exhaustive discussion of tenant-right which culminated in * the 
ryots^ Charter/ the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885. The quarrel 
arose owing to the purchase by absentee za?nmddrs of lands 
w^hich had formerly belonged to the Nator Raja. From the 
first the relations between the new-comers and their ly^ots were 
unfriendly ; the zammddrs attempted to enhance rents and also 
to consolidate customary cesses with the rent, and disputes 
arose over the proper length of the local measuring-pole. In 
1873 the tenantry banded themselves together into leagues 
pledged to resist oppression, which gradually assumed the form 
of a ‘ no rent ’ agitation. The combination spread throughout 
the District and beyond its limits, and led to serious breaches 
of the peace. Prompt action was, however, taken, and the 
disturbances were suppressed in a fortnight with the help of 
armed police. 

The population of the present area increased from 1,210,470 The 
in 1872 to 1,310,604 in i88i, 1,361,223 in 1891, and 1,420,461 
in 1901, The Sirajganj subdivision is healthy; but the drain- 
age is obstructed in the south-west of the District, which was 
devastated by fever epidemics a quarter of a century ago and 
is still notoriously unhealthy, the vital statistics uniformly show- 
ing an excess of deaths over births. Deaf-mutism is prevalent 
in the Sirajganj subdivision. 

The chief statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown below : — 


Subdivision. 

i 

f 

< 

Number of 

Populalion. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation m 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and iQOi. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

T 

c 

0 

H 

Villages. 

Pabna 

00 

00 

I 

1,65^ 

586,749 

665 

— 2<I 

30,356 

Sirajganj . 

957 

I 

2,062 

833,712 

8;i 

+ 9-4 

37,"8 

District total 

1.839 

2 

3.720 

1,420,461 

772 

+ 4-8 

67,474 


The two towns are Pabna, the head-quarters, and Sirajganj. 
The density of population is greater than in any other District 
of North Bengal. The south-west of the District is unhealthy 
and decadent, except in the Pabna thdnay where the growing 
importance of Sara, the terminus of the northern section of 
the Eastern Bengal State Railway, has led to a rapid growth 
of the population. In Sirajganj the greatest development took 
place in the Raiganj thdna (i r-6 per cent), where immigrants 
from Chota Nagpur, locally called Bunas, are busy clearing the 
jungle. The jute trade at Sirajganj attracts a large numbei: 
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of up-country labourers, especially from the United Provinces. 
The vernacular of the District is the dialect known as Northern 
Bengali. Muhammadans number 1,062,914, or almost exactly 
three-fourths of the population; Hindus with 357)0^5 account 
for practically all the remainder. 

Castes and The Musalmans are returned chiefly as Shaikhs (928,000), 
occnpa- Jolahas (84,000), and Kulus (25,000), who are probably all 
the descendants of local converts from the lower Hindu castes. 
Among the Hindus Namasudras or Chandals, with a strength 
of 49,000, constitute the most numerous caste ; and next come 
Malos (32,000), Kayasths (30,000), and Sunris (28,000). Of 
the whole population 68- 1 per cent, are supported by agri- 
culture, 1 6-8 per cent, by industry, 1*2 per cent, by commerce, 
and 1*7 per cent, by the professions. 

Christian Two Christian missions are at work, the South Australian 
missions. Baptist Mission at Pabna and the Tasmanian Baptist Mission 
at Sirajganj ; but neither has made much progress in prosely- 
tism. The number of native Christians in 1901 was only 40. 
General The soil is enriched by annual deposits of silt from the 
tSil con Jamuna rivers, and is consequently extremely 

ditions. ' fertile. No less than two-thirds of the net cropped area is 
estimated to yield two crops annually, and many lands yield 
three crops in the year. 

Chief agri- The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, 

in square miles : — 
statistics ^ 

and princi- 
pal crops* 



Rice, which is cultivated over an area of 1,081 square miles, 
constitutes the staple crop throughout the District. Of the 
total food-supply, the winter rice forms about three-fifths and 
the early rice a seventh, while most of the remainder is 
furnished by cold-season second crops, such as pulses, which 
are grown on 226 square miles. Early and winter rice are 
sown in April and May, the former being usually grown on 
high lands and the winter and spring crops on low lands, 
but the early and winter crops are sometimes grown on the 
same class of land and even together* The early rice is 
reaped in August and September, while the winter rice is not 
garnered till November, December, or January. Of recent 
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years jute has risen into the second place in the District 
agriculture, and now covers 219 square miles. Rape, mustard, 
and other oilseeds are extensively cultivated, and some sugar- 
cane, wheat, barley, and other miscellaneous food-crops are 
also grown. The cultivators are prosperous, and as a rule 
there is little need for advances under the Land Improvement 
and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts ; but Rs. 21,000 was advanced 
under the former and Rs. 2,500 under the latter Act in 
1897-8, when there was a partial crop failure. 

The local cattle are small and poor, and there is a great Cattle, 
dearth of good pasture. Two up-country bulls have been 
introduced by Government for breeding purposes. 

Since the closing of the jute-mills at Sirajganj, the manu- Arts and 
facture of gunny cloths and bags has ceased ; but in spite 
of the extensive importation of cheap European piece-goods, 
several kinds of cotton cloth are still woven by hand, and as 
recently as 1890 the out-turn of the fine cotton and silk fabrics 
from Chotadhul and Dogachi was valued at 2 J lakhs. These 
fabrics compare with those of Dacca, Farasdanga, Santipur, 
and other historic seats of the industry ; and well-to-do people 
prefer them to machine-made cloth because of their finer tex- 
ture. Fine grass and reed mats made of sltalfaii {Pktynium 
duhotomuni) are extensively prepared, and are exported to 
neighbouring Districts. Pottery and brass and bell-metal 
articles are also made to a small extent. The country paper 
industry at Kalita has almost died out, killed by competition 
with the Bally and other paper-mills. In the village of Chat- 
mohar thirty or forty persons are employed on the manufacture 
of shell bracelets. Sirajganj is the chief seat of the jute- 
baling industry in North Bengal, and 14 presses are employed 
there ; there are also 5 presses at Bera. 

A large amount of trade passes through the District, the Commerce, 
agricultural produce of neighbouring Districts being exchanged 
here for salt, piece-goods, and other European wares. Other- 
wise the trade is almost entirely with Calcutta. The chief 
exports are jute, of which 72,000 tons were exported in 1903-4, 
rice, pulses, and mustard. Quantities of loose jute are brought 
from Rangpur, Mymensingh, and Bogra to the presses at 
Sirajganj, where it is pressed into bales for export via Calcutta. 

The principal imports are European piece-goods, salt, and 
kerosene oil from Calcutta, rice from Dinajpur and Bogra, and 
tobacco from Rangpur. The most important trade centres 
are Pabna Town, Sirajganj, Bera, Ulapara on the Hurasagar, 

Dhapari on the Padma, and Pangasi on the Ichamafi. The 
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chief trading castes are Sahas, Tantis, and Telis, who are 
among the wealthiest residents in Pabna town ; but at Siraj- 
ganj the principal native merchants are Marwaris. Seven 
European firms are engaged in the jute business at Sirajganj 
and two at Bera. The greater portion of the Calcutta trade 
is dispatched by country boat or steamer via the Sundarbans ; 
but a considerable quantity of jute is also consigned to Kushtia 
or Goalundo, whence it is carried by the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway. 

The only railway which touches the District is the northern 
branch of the Eastern Bengal State Railway (metre gauge), 
which runs across its south-western corner for about 5 miles 
to the terminus at Sara on the north bank of the Padma. 

Including 246 miles of village tracks, the District contains 
88 1 miles of roads maintained by the District board, of which 
only 7^ miles are metalled. The many rivers, blls^ marshes, 
and low lands render it impossible, without very great expense, 
to construct proper roads, and most of those that exist are 
little more than tracks. A raised road from Pabna to SSra 
can, however, be used throughout the year ; and a metalled 
road, 2\ miles in length, leads from Pabna to Bajitpur on the 
Padma. Most of the tkdnas are connected with Pabna by 
raised roads, though there are breaks in places owing to floods, 

These roads are little used as trade routes on account of 
the excellent water communications. Both the Padma and 
the Brahmaputra are navigable by native boats of the largest 
size and also by steamers, and the Baral and the Huras^ar 
by boats of 4 tons burden throughout the year; the other 
minor watercourses are navigable during the rainy season. 
The Phuljhur, which was formerly navigable throughout its 
course, has formed shallows at Nalka and Uklpara, which 
make it impassable for heavily laden craft. The Dhanbandi, 
which passes through Sirajganj, is connected with the Simla 
khdl and ultimately with the Jamuna by the Kata and 
with the Pangasi river and the Phuljhur by the Telkupl khdl ; 
these artificial channels are, however, navigable only during 
the rains. On the Brahmaputra a daily mixed service of 
steamers runs between Goalundo and Phulchari Ghat, calling 
for goods and passengers at several stations in the District, 
and the Goalundo-Assam mail stops at Sirajganj. The services 
which ply up the Padma call at four stations ; Nazirganj, Sat- 
baria, Bajitpur (for Pabna town), and Sara. A ferry steamer 
aided by a District board subsidy runs between Bajitpur and 
Kushtia, and there are 63 other ferries of less importance. 
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Pabna is not liable to famine ; but in 1874 and again in Famine. 
1897 there was some local scarcity, and relief works on a 
small scale were opened by Government. 

For general administrative purposes the District is divided into District 
two subdivisions, with head-quarters at Pabna and Sirajganj, 

At head-quarters the staff subordinate to the Magistrate-Col- staff, 
lector consists of three Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors, one Sub- 
Deputy-Collector, and two kanungos. In charge of the Sirajganj 
subdivision is a covenanted civilian, assisted by a Deputy- 
Collector, a Sub-Deputy-Collector, and a kdnungo. 

The civil courts are those of the District and Sessions Civil and 
Judge, who also pays quarterly visits to Bogra, a Sub-J udge, 
an additional Sub-Judge, and two Munsifs stationed at Pabna, 
and two Munsifs and an additional Munsif at Sirajganj. The 
criminal courts include those of the Sessions Judge, District 
Magistrate, and the above-mentioned magistrates. Frequent 
disputes arise in connexion with the possession of the valuable 
lands which are continually being formed by the changes in 
the courses of the great rivers, and these often culminate in 
riots. The District is notorious for both land and river dacoi- 
ties, and a large gang which had been a terror to traders for 
many years was broken up in 1900. 

The early revenue history is that of Rajshahi District. Land 
The current land revenue demand in 1903-4 was 4*06 lakhs, 
payable by 1,915 estates, of which 1,786 with a demand of 
3-59 lakhs were permanently settled, 72 paying Rs. 23,000 
were temporarily settled, and the remainder were managed 
direct by Government. The subdivision of real property has 
been going on rapidly; and there are now no less than 538 
permanently settled estates which pay less than Rs. 10 as land 
revenue, and 754 which pay between Rs. 10 and Rs. 100. The 
incidence of land revenue is very light, being only R. 0-7-4 
on each cultivated acre ; and, although rents likewise rule low 
owing to the success with which the lyots have resisted enhance- 
ments, the land revenue is only 19 per cent of the estimated 
rental payable to the zanunddrs. Rice lands pay from Rs. 2-4 
to Rs, 4-3 an acre in the west of the District, and from Rs. 3 
to Rs. 6 in Sirajganj- Jute lands are rented at from Rs. 6 to 
Rs. 9. 

The table on the next page shows the collections of land 
revenue and total revenue principal heads only), in thousands 
of rupees. 

, Outside the municipalities of Pabna and Sirajganj, locd Local and 
affairs are managed by the District board, with subdivisional^^^P^ 

u 
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local boards. In 1903-4 the income of the District board was 
Rs. 1,25,000, of which Rs. 57,000 was derived from rates ; and 
the expenditure was Rs. 1,28,000, including Rs. 56,000 spent 
on public works and Rs. 40,000 on education. 



1880-1. 

1890-1 

I 900-1 

1903-4* 

Land revenue . 

3.90 

3.91 

4,00 

4,06 

Total revenue . 

7:33 

8,55 

10,04 

10,49 


Police and The District contains 8 tkanas or police circles and 8 out- 
jails. posts. In 1903 the police force subordinate to the District 
Superintendent consisted of two inspectors, 27 sub-inspectors, 
27 head constables, and 349 constables ; and the village watch 
consisted of 2,332 chaukiddrs^ grouped in unions, under 209 
daffaddrs. The District jail at Pabna has accommodation for 
257 prisoners, and a lock-up at Sirajganj for 34. 

Education. Only 4-8 per cent, of the population (9 males and 0-4 females) 
could read and write in 1901. The total number of pupils 
under instruction decreased from about 23,500 in 1883-4 to 
19,882 in 1892-3, but rose again to 24,513 in 1 900-1, while 
26,184 boys and 1,398 girls were at school in 1903-4, being 
respectively 24-6 and i‘3 per cent, of those of school-going age. 
The number of educational institutions, public and private, in 
that year was 660, including an Arts college, 64 secondary 
schools, and 571 primary schools. The expenditure on educa- 
tion was 1-75 lakhs, of which Rs. 14,000 was met from Pro- 
vincial funds, Rs. 32,000 from District funds, Rs. 1,800 from 
municipal funds, and Rs. 1,04,000 from fees. The chief 
educational institutions, including a technical school, are at 
Pabna town. 

Medical. In 1903 the District contained 12 dispensaries, of which 
3 had accommodation for 50 in-patients. At these the cases 
of 65,000 out-patients and 742 in-patients were treated during 
the year, and 2,192 operations were performed. The expendi- 
ture was Rs. 20,000, of which Rs. 5,000 was met from Govern- 
ment contributions, Rs. 4,000 from Local and Rs. 3,000 from 
municipal funds, and Rs. 7,000 from subscriptions. 

Vaccina- Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipalities of 
Pabna and Sirajganj. During 1903-4 the number of persons 
suc<^sfully vaccinated was 46,000, or 33 per 1,000 of the 
population. There has not been much progress in recent 
years, but cases of small-pox are rare. 

[Sir W, W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal^ vol. ix 
(1876).] 
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Pabna Subdivision, — Head-quarters subdivision of Pabna 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 23® 49' 
and 24® 21'' N. and 89° i' and 89° 45' E., with an area of 882 
square miles. The population in 1901 was 586,749, compared 
with 599,319 in 1891, The subdivision is a tract of silted-up 
river-beds, obstructed drainage, and marshy swamps, and the 
decline of the population is due to the consequent unhealthi- 
ness of the climate. It contains one town, Pabna (population, 
18,424), the head-quarters ; and 1,658 villages. The density 
of population, 665 persons per square mile, is considerably 
less than in the adjoining subdivision of Sirajganj, where more 
favourable conditions prevail. The chief centres of trade are 
Pabna to\\Ti and Sara. 

Sirajganj Subdivision, — Subdivision of Pabna District, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 24° x' and 24® 45' N. 
and 89° 15' and 89° 53' E., with an area of 957 square miles. 
The subdivision is low-lying, but, except in the Raiganj thdna 
to the north, the drainage is not impeded by the high banks 
of dead rivers. It thus receives the benefit of an annual 
deposit of silt from the Jamuna ; and when the floods subside, 
the water flows off readily and does not stagnate as it does 
farther east. The population in 1901 was 833,712, compared 
with 761,904 in 1891, showing an increase of 9*4 per cent. 
The subdivision contains one town, Sirajganj (population, 
23,114), the head-quarters; and 2,062 villages. Unlike the 
rest of the District, it is healthy, and the population is rapidly 
increasing, the density in 1901 being 871 persons per square 
mile. The chief centres of trade are Sirajganj and Bera, 

Bera. — Village in the Sirajganj subdivision of Pabna Dis- 
trict, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 24° 5' N. and 
89® 38' E., at the junction of the Ichamati, Baral, and Hura- 
sagar rivers. Population (1901), 1,675, and including its 
adjacent hamlets, 5,417. Bera is a market with a considerable 
trade, especially in jute, and two European firms have branches 
here. 

Pabna Town. — Head-quarters of Pabna District, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, situated in 24® i' N. and 89® 16' E,, on 
the Ichamati. Population (1901), 18,424. Pabna was con- 
stituted a municipality in 1876. The income and expenditure 
during the decade ending 1901— 2 averaged Es. 22,000 and 
Rs. 19,500 respectively. In 1903—4 the income was Rs. 31,000, 
of which Rs. 8,000 was derived from a tax on persons (or 
property tax), and Rs. 7,000 from conservancy rates ; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 30,000. The town was formerly 

o 2 
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to floods, but is now protected by an embankment, a mile in 
length, along the bank of the Ichamati, It contains the usual 
public buildings ; a second-class jail has accommodation for 257 
prisoners, the principal jail industries being oil-pressing, brick, 
making, jw^i^f-pounding, and carpet- and cloth-weaving. The 
chief educational institutions are the high school managed 
by Government; the technical school, at which engineering, 
surveying, drawing, and practical carpentry are taught; and 
the Pabna Institution with the status of a second-grade college. 

Sara. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of Pabna 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 24® 6' N. and 
•89° 3' E., on the north bank of the Padma. Population 
(1901), 3,0 IX, including 2,004 persons enumerated within 
railway limits. Sara is the terminus of the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway (northern section), and is connected by a steam 
ferry with Damukdia on the south bank of the river, and is 
consequently an important trade centre. It has been decided 
that the Ganges should here be bridged, to bring the tract 
north of the Padma into direct railway communication with 
Calcutta without transhipment. 

Sirajganj Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Pabna District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
situated in 24^ 2 .^ N, and 89® 45' E., on the right bank of the 
Jamuna. Population (1901), 23,114, of whom 40 per cent, 
were Hindus and 59*5 per cent. Musalmans, a small number of 
Jains and Christians forming the remainder. Sirajganj was 
constituted a municipality in 1869. The income during the 
decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 21,000, and the expendi- 
ture Rs. 19,000, In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 20,000, of 
which Rs. 11,000 was derived from a tax on persons (or 
property tax), and Rs, 4,000 from a conservancy rate; and 
the expenditure was Rs. 19,000. Sirajganj is the largest town 
in North Bengal and the most important centre of the jute 
trade in this area. The raw product is brought in from West 
Mymensingh, Bogra, and East Rangpur, as well as from other 
parts of Pabna, and is here pressed into bales, which are 
either railed from Goalundo or shipped by river steamer to 
Calcutta. A large number of European firms do business 
at Sirajganj, and 14 factories are established here. It alsp 
collects the agricultural produce of Pabna and the neighbouring 
Districts for export to Calcutta, and distributes the imports 
of salt, piece-goods, and other European wares. The town 
possesses the usual public buildings; the sub-jail has accom- 
modation fox .34 priscmers. Sirajganj has of late somew^ 
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declined in importance owing to the damage done by the 
earthquake of 1897, and to a change in the course of the 
Jamuna or Brahmaputra, which is now 3 miles distant from 
the town. The jute»mills here, which were among the first 
to be established in Bengal, have also been closed since the 
earthquake. The population was thus rather less in 1901 
than at the previous enumeration of 1891. 
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Dacca Division {DMka ). — Division of Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, extending from the Garo Hills to the sea, and 
lying between 21° 49' and 25® 26' N. and 89^ 19' and 91® 16' E, 
On the east the Surma and the Meghna, and on the west the 
Madhumati, with its continuations the Baleswar and the Harin- 
ghata, form the general lines of boundary. The head-quarters 
of the Commissioner are at Dacca City. The Division in- 
cludes four Districts, with area, population, and revenue as 
shown below : — 


District. 

Area 
in square 
miles. 

Population, 

1901. 

Demand for 
land revenue 
and cesses, 
190^-4, in 
thousands of 
rupees. 

Dacca .... 

*.782 

2,649,522 

7,27 

Mymensingh. . 

6 j 332 

3.915,068 

12,73 

Fandpur .... 

3,281 

1.937.646 

7.51 

Backergimge . 

4 . 54 * 

1 2.291.752 

21,60 

Total 

15.937 

[ 10.793,988 1 

49 >i 3 : 


The recorded population increased from 7,597,500 in 1872 
to 8,707,040 in x88i, 9,845,296 in 1891, and 10,793,988 in 
1901, when the density was 677 persons per square mile, a 
very high figure. In 1901 no less than two-thirds of the 
population were Muhammadans and nearly one-third Hindus ; 
Animists numbered 29,000, Christians 23,000 (of whom 21,500 
were natives), and Buddhists 7,000. The principal caste is 
that of the Namasudras or Chandals, whose home is in the 
swamps of the delta, and whose numbers, in spite of wholesale 
conversions to Islam, still exceed a million. 

The Division is watered by the three great converging river 
systems of the Brahmaputra, the Padma, and the Meghna, 
and, with the exception of the Susang hills which rise on the 
northern boundary of Mymensingh, forms one wide alluvial 
plain ; a slightly elevated tract of older alluvial formation, 
known as the Madhupur Jungle, extends down the centre 
of Mymensingh and Dacca Districts as far south as Dacca 
city. Famine is almost unknown in the Division ; the rains 
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rarely fail and, thanks to the great fertility of the soil, on which 
immense crops of rice and jute are growm, the peasantry are 
the most prosperous in Bengal. The Division contains 17 
towns and 26,928 villages, the largest towns being Dacca City 
(population, 90,542) and Narayanganj (24,472). The chief 
places of commercial importance are Dacca, Narayanganj, and 
Jhalakati, and a considerable amount of trade passes through 
Goalundo. 

There are ruins at Bikrampur, at one time the head-quarters 
of the Sen dynasty, and at Sonargaon, the first capital of the 
Muhammadans in Eastern Bengal; and ancient legends also 
attach to remains at Rampal, Durduria, Sabhar, and else- 
where. In more recent times, Dacca city was the Muhamma- 
dan capital, and it is a town of considerable historical interest- 

Dacca District (Dhaka), — District in Eastern Bengal and Boun- 
Assam, lying between 23° 14' and 24® 20' N. and 89® 45' and ^anes,con- 
90 59' E., with an area of 2,782 square miles. It is bounded and river 
on the south-west by the Padma, which separates it from system. 
Faridpur ; and on the east by the old bed of the Brahmaputra 
(here called the MeghnS), which divides it from Tippera; 
Mymensingh forms the northern boundary ; and at the north- 
west angle the Brahmaputra (or Janmna) separates it from 
Pabna District. 

Dacca is at once the type and the metropolis of Eastern 
Bengal. A wedge of friable soil, thrust in between the con- 
verging waters of the Padma or modem channel of the Ganges 
and the Meghna, it is subject to all the vicissitudes of alluvion 
and diluvion, as well as to the periodic inundation and silt 
fertilization which are characteristic of this fortunate part of 
the Province. A century ago the Brahmaputra flowed past 
the eastern border of the District, and its confluence with the 
Padma took place at the southern apex ; but the channel has 
now swung to the west, and it meets the Padma at Goalundo, 
at the north-west corner of the District, the united waters 
sweeping past its south-western face, before entering the Bay 
through the Meghna estuary. Dacca is a level plain broken 
only by the Madhupur Jungle, a stiflf layer of red ferruginous 
clay, which rises in low ridges above the newer alluvium and 
extends across the border into Mymensingh. This formation 
is of considerable depth and offers much resistance to the 
erosive action of the rivers ; and when the Brahmaputra, to- 
wards the end of the eighteenth century, had raised its eastern 
channel and was compelled to find another outlet, it was the 
stiff clay of the Madhupur Jungle which forced it to break 
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westwards and join the Padma at Goalundo. The scenery 
in this part is wild, and the deep gorges cut by the Bans! 
and *the Lakhya rivers through the forest-clad uplands are 
very beautiful. 

Forming the focus of three great river systems, Dacca is 
essentially a water District, and during July and August, when 
the rivers are swollen by the rainfall and melting of the Hima- 
layan snows, the greater part of the surface is submerged. The 
Padma, after receiving the waters of the Brahmaputra (or 
Jamuna), eventually discharges its volume into the Meghna 
through a channel 2 miles wide, known as the Kirtinasa. 
The Dhaleswari is a very old channel and was apparently a 
continuation of the Karatoya and Atrai, from which it was 
severed at the end of the eighteenth century by the Brahma- 
putra. In recent years it has been fed by three channels from 
the Brahmaputra (or Jamuna) in the south-western comer of 
Mymensingh, and flows through Dacca District in a south- 
easterly direction, parallel with the Padma, and, after receiving 
the Ichamatl on its right bank, falls into the Meghna below 
Munshiganj. The river is navigable by steamers below Sabhar, 
where it is joined by the Bansi. The Burhl Ganga is now an 
arm of the Dhaleswari, which it leaves just below Sabhar and 
rejoins, after flowing past Dacca city, a little above Narayan- 
ganj, the tract between the two rivers forming a large island 
known as Parjoax. The Burhi Ganga is fed by the Turag, 
which enters the District from Mymensingh and joins it 2 miles 
above Dacca city. The deterioration of the Dhaleswari, added 
to a tendency of the mouth to silt up, is threatening to ruin 
the Burhl Ganga as a navigable river, and so imperil the river 
trade of Dacca city. The Lakhya leaves the Brahmaputra 
at the northern boundary of the District and flows southwards 
till it empties itself into the Dhaleswari, about 4 miles from 
the junction of that river with the Meghna ; it is a favourite 
route in the rains for boats plying between the Districts of 
Dacca and Mymensingh. The upper reaches now carry very 
little water in the dry season, especially since the earthquake 
of 1897, and are overgrown with weeds through which only 
-the smallest boats can be pushed. The real channel, which 
at present feeds the lower reaches, is known as the Banar 
river, and leaves the Brahmaputra about 1 2 miles west of the 
l^akhya. The Balu, another tributary of the Lakhya, which 
it joins also on the west bank about 10 miles north of its 
junction with the Dhaleswari, drains the marshes which are 
fed by- the Tui^ river, a branch of the TurSg. All these 
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rivers are more or less affected by the tide, and the Burhl 
Ganga rises and falls to the extent of 2^ feet at Dacca city. 

In the rains they rise in average years as much as 14 feet, the 
maximum recorded having been 17 feet in 1890. 

The greater part of the District is covered by recent alluvial Geology, 
deposits, consisting of sandy clay and sand along the course 
of the rivers, and fine silt consolidating into clay in the flatter 
parts of the river plain. The ferruginous clay of the Madhupur 
Jungle belongs to an older alluvial formation. 

The District contains no Government forests, but the Madhu- Botany, 
pur Jungle is covered with a dense growth of tall trees overrun 
by creepers, and with numerous large grasses at their base. 

The forest is similar in composition to those under the Hima- 
layan range, containing a mixture of Leguminosae^ Combretaceae^ 
Anacardiaceae^ Urticaceae^ MelicLceae^ and Sapindaceae, East 
of the Lakhya the ground is lower and more subject to inun- 
dation, and here the laterite islands are mostly covered by 
scrub jungle, with numerous wild or semi-wild mango groves. 

In the north jack-trees {Ariocarpus iniegrifoiia) are common. 

The south of the District lies low and is inundated during the 
rainy season to a depth of from 8 to 14 feet, the water covering 
everything except the river banks and the artificial mounds on 
which the houses are built. This higher ground is, where not 
occupied by gardens, densely covered with a scrubby jungle 
of semi-spontaneous species, from which rise bamboos with 
a few taller trees, such as the jiyal {Odina Wodier) and the 
conspicuous red cotton-tree (Bombax malabaricum). The sur- 
face of the marshes either shows huge stretches of inundated 
rice, or is covered with matted floating islets of sedges and 
grasses and various water-lilies, the most striking being the 
makana {Euryale ferox\ 

Tigers and leopards are still found in the jungle, as also Fauna, 
are wild hog and deer, including sdmbar^ swamp deer, and 
barking-deer; but they are disapj>earing before the advance 
of cultivation. 

^ Temperature is uniform and a high degree of humidity pre- Tempera- 
vails from April to October ; the mean temperature remains 
at 84° from April to September, but falls in the cold season 
to 67®. Rainfall commences early and is heavy, the average 
annual precipitation being 72 inches, of which 9-6 inches fall 
in May, 12-7 in June, 13-5 in July, and 12-6 in August, rather 
less than 9 inches in September, and 4 inches in October. 

, Heavy floods have been frequent in recent years ; but the Natural 
highest recorded took place in 1787, when the streets of Dacca 
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city were submerged to a depth sufficient to admit of boats 
sailing along them, and 60,000 persons perished during the 
inundation and subsequent famine. Immense loss of property 
was occasioned, and the lands, which relapsed into jungle owing 
to the loss of cultivators and cattle, took many years to recover. 

A serious earthquake occurred in April, 1762, when rivers and 
marshes were violently agitated, rising high above their usual 
level, and 500 persons are said to have lost their lives. The 
earthquake of 1897 did much damage in Dacca city, and the 
rivers and marshes in the north of the District underwent 
a further upheaval. An account will be found, in the article 
on Dacca City, of two recent tornadoes which wrought great 
havoc in the vicinity. 

History. Authentic history begins with MusalmSn chronicles, but 
many local legends and crumbling ruins bear witness to the 
power of prehistoric rulers. The Dhaleswari river originally 
formed the southern border of the kingdom of Kamarupa, the 
western boundary being the Karatoya river. Mounds of earth 
and bricks are connected with the memories of Jasha Pal at 
Dakuri, and of Haris Chandra Pal at Sabhar, while Sisu Pal 
is said to have resided near Mahuna ; these Pal kings may 
have had some connexion with the Buddhist Pal dynasty, which 
rose to power in Bengal early in the ninth century. South of 
the Dhaleswari lies the pargana of Bikrampur, called after the 
mythical Vikramaditya. Here the village of Rampal was the 
head-quarters of Hindu kings from the time of Vikramaditya 
till the Muhammadan rule began. Ballal Sen, the most famous 
Hindu ruler of Bengal, held his court here ; and at an earlier 
date it was under the rule of Adisur, who has been identified 
with the founder of the Sen dynasty. 

The Muhammadans first entered Bengal in 1 199; and, though 
East Bengal was not subdued till later, there is a tradition that 
lidzts were appointed, and the tomb of Baba Adam near Ballal- 
bari probably dates from about this period. In 1296 the great 
Ala-ud-din became emperor of Delhi, and he divided Bengal 
into two provinces, making Bahadur Shah governor of the 
south-east, with his head-quarters at Sonargaon, a town near 
the banks of the Meghn^ 15 miles east of the modem Dacca. 
In 1330 the emperor Muhammad bin Tughlak established three 
provinces, and Tatar Bahram Khan became governor of Sonar- 
gaon.. In 1351, when Bengal was united under Shams-ud-din, 
Sonai^aon was still the residence of the governor. In 1608 
Shaikh Islam Khan was appointed governor of Bengal, and he 
moved the capital from Rajmahal to Dacca, a measure dictated 
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by military considerations. The eastern frontier of Bengal was 
then exposed to the ravages of numerous warlike invaders : the 
Ahoms from Assam raided the north of the Districts while from 
the south the Maghs or Arakanese, in alliance with Portuguese 
pirates, harried the country and rendered all the waterways 
unsafe. The Mughal viceroys protected their frontier by main- 
taining a powerful fleet, which was largely officered by Portu- 
guese, and distributed colonies of veterans on feudal holdings 
throughout the country. Mir Jumla became governor of 
Bengal in 1660, and his viceroyalty was the most flourishing 
era in the history of Dacca. To guard against the invasions 
of the Maghs, he built several forts at the confluence of the 
Lakhya and Dhaleswari, the ruins of which are still to be seen ; 
Hajiganj is now in possession of the Nawab of Dacca, and 
Idrakpur is the residence of the subdivisional officer of Munshi- 
ganj. Shaista Khan, nephew of the empress Nur Jahan, suc- 
ceeded Mir Jumla, He was the viceroy who added Chittagong 
to the empire, and he it was who, under the orders of Aurang- 
zeb, confiscated the English factories and put the commercial 
agents at Dacca in irons. Both these governors are remem- 
bered for their encouragement of architecture and public works, 
and Shaista Khan has given his name to a well-known style of 
architecture in the city. 

The political downfall of Dacca dates from 1704, when 
Murshid Kull Khan transferred the seat of Government to 
Murshidabad. Dacca was subsequently governed by a naib or 
deputy of the viceroy, with a jurisdiction considerably more 
extensive than the present Dacca Division. On the establish- 
ment of the British power in 1757, the office of naib became an 
empty title, but it was continued in the family of the last repre- 
sentative until 1845. 

At the time of the Permanent Settlement, the Dacca Col- 
lectorate included also the now separate Districts of Backer- 
gunge and Faridpur. Manikganj subdivision was transferred 
from Faridpur in 1858 and the Mulfatganj thana to Backer- 
gunge in 1867. 

The population of the present area increased from 1,827,931 The 
in 1872 to 2,090,877 in 1881, 2,395,430 in 1891, and people. 
2,649,522 in 1901. With the exception of the west of the 
Mtoikganj subdivision, which is extremely malarious, the 
District is healthy and the people are very prosperous; but 
the population is now so dense in most parts that it is scarcely 
likely that it will continue to grow as rapidly as it has done 
hitherto. 
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The principal diseases are malarial fever, skin diseases, worms, 
dyspepsia, dysentery, diarrhoea, diseases of the spleen, respira- 
tory affections, and, in some parts, elephantiasis. Two-thirds 
of the deaths reported are attributed to fever and about one- 
eighth to bowel complaints and cholera, of which there have 
been several local epidemics in recent years. 

The chief statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown in the 
following table : — 


Subdivision. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation m 
population be. 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write 

Towns. 

Villages 

Dacca , 
Naiayanganj 
Mun&higanj . 
Manikganj . 

District total 

1,266 

641 

386 

489 

I 

I 

... 

2,647 

2.177 

978 

1,461 

881,517 

660,712 

638,351 

468,942 

696 

1,031 

T1654 

959 

+ 1 1.4 
+ 15*0 
+ 9-9 
+ 4*5 

57.876 

35.079 

57.125 

23.265 

2,782 

2 

7,263 

2,649,522 

952 

+ 10.6 

173.345 


The two towns are Dacca City and Narayanganj. The 
density of population is far greater than elsewhere in Bengal ; 
and the figure would be still higher but for the Madhupur 
Jungle, where the population, though growing rapidly, is still 
comparatively sparse. The Srinagar thdna of the Munshiganj 
subdivision supports 1,787 persons to the square mile. A con- 
siderable temporary emigration takes place among the poorer 
classes to assist in agricultural operations in Backergunge, but 
this is partly counterbalanced by a similar immigration from 
the United Provinces and Bih^ (especially Monghyr). The 
immigrants are attracted by the jute industry in the rainy 
season, while in the cold season they scatter over the District 
and find employment as earthworkers, fishermen, boatmen, 
street coolies, and /^/i^?-bearers. A very large number of males 
of the educated castes find employment elsewhere in clerical 
service or in business, and there is consequently a preponder- 
ance of females among the Kayasths and Sahas enumerated in 
the District. Bengali is the vernacular, but Hindustani is 
spoken by up-country immigrants, and by a large number of 
respectable Muhammadan families. The Muhammadans num- 
bered 1,650,000 in 1901, or more than three-fifths of the 
population, and Hindus 988,000, or 37 per cent. 

The majority of the Muhammadans are Shaikhs (1,556,000), 
most of whom are doubtless^ the descendants of converts 
from Hinduism. Namasudras (236,00b), who supply nearly 
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a quarter of the total Hindu population, are probably the 
remains of an aboriginal race, and it is to this caste that 
the ordinary Dacca Musalman appears to be akin by origin. 
Another aboriginal tribe is that of the Koch of the Madhupur 
Jungle, who have worked their way down from their old home 
on the banks of the Sankosh river. Of the common functional 
castes of Bengal, the most important, though not numerically 
the strongest, is the weaving caste of Tantis j they are divided 
into two rival classes, whose annual processions on the occasion 
of the Janmastami festival still constitute a gorgeous and unique 
spectacle, recalling mediaeval customs. The three great literary 
castes, the Brahmans (66,000), Kayasths (86,000), and Baidyas 

(11.000) , are well represented. The last named, though the 
least numerous, are the most highly educated ; two-thirds of their 
males and one quarter of their females are literate, and one- 
third of their males know English. The Sahas, the chief trading 
caste, are also numerous (71,000), and their advance in educa- 
tion, wealth, and social position has been marked in recent 
years. Europeans number 205, the majority of them being 
employed in the jute trade in Dacca city and Narayanganj. 

Of the total population 65*3 per cent, are supported by agri- 
culture, 18-6 per cent by industries, i-8 percent, by commerce, 
and 2*6 per cent, by the professions. 

Dacca contains an exceptionally large number of Christians Christian 

(12.000) . Most of these are Roman Catholics, and they are 
nearly all native converts, though some are descendants of the 
renegade Portuguese who entered the service of the Arakanese 
and were transferred, about 1664, by the Nawab Shaista Khan 
from Chittagong to Dacca. There they settled in the town of 
FiringhI Bazar, 12 miles from Dacca city, and some of their 
descendants are also to be found in the Nawabganj thdna. 

They have interbred largely with natives, and are locally known 
as Firinghis or Franks. 

Portuguese missions of the Roman Catholic Church have 
been settled in the District for three centuries. The church of 
Tezgaon, near Dacca, is said to have been founded by St Augus- 
tine mismonaries prior to 1599 ; but it has been thought, from 
its resemblance to early places of worship in the South of India, 
that it was built at a still earlier date and was only repaired 
or rebuilt by the Portuguese missionaries. The burial-ground 
attached to the church contains a tombstone dated 1714. 

There is now a resident priest, with a congregation of 215 
native Christians. The church at Nagari, in Bhawal, which 
built in 1664, belongs to another early mission, and h^ a 
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community of 1,500 native Christians with a resident priest. 
Another mission at Hasnabad in the Nawabganj thdna was 
founded in 1777, and has two resident priests and a congrega- 
tion of 2,518 ; 757 native Christians in an adjacent village also 
belong to it. These missions, together with one in Dacca city 
with two priests and a flock of 120, are all under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Bishop of Mylapore. In the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, the Roman Propaganda began a work of revival. 
The Portuguese missionaries, whose head-quarters were at Goa, 
opposed this, and a schism took place ; and as a result there 
is another Roman Catholic Church in Dacca under the Bishop 
of Dacca. Included in his see are several missions with an 
aggregate number of 7,000 converts. The English Baptist 
Missionary Society commenced work in 1816 and has made 
some 200 converts, and the Oxford Mission has recently opened 
a branch at Dacca. 

The climate, the soil, and the river systems are all favourable 
to agriculture, and the copious rainfall precludes the necessity 
for artificial irrigation, except to a small extent in the undulating 
uplands of the Madhupur Jungle. The greater part of the 
District is flooded annually, and the long-stemmed rice, which 
is the principal crop, is thus practically independent of the 
rainfall after the first few weeks of its growth ; moreover, the 
flood-water enriches the soil with a thick deposit of silt. From 
an agricultural point of view the District may be divided into 
four tracts : Bhawal corresponding to the Madhupur Jungle, the 
tract between the Lakhya and the Meghna rivers, the remain- 
der of the interior, and the mud flats along the great rivers. In 
the first, autumn rice, jute, and winter crops grow on the high 
lands, transplanted rice on the lower elevations, and spring rice 
on the edges of rivers and marshes. The second is the great 
jute tract In the third, winter rice and rabi crops, including 
oilseeds, are grown ; and in the fourth, autumn rice, jute, oil- 
seeds, and pulses, and, in the moist land, spring rice. 

The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, 
in square miles : — 


Subdivision. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Dacca 

1,266 

80S 

50 

Narayanganj 

641 

422 

30 

Munshiganj , 

386 

273 

21 

Miuiikgaiij . 

489 

376 

26 

Total 

3, ,82 

1,879 

127 


Of the cultivated jarea 19 per cent, produces more than one 
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crop during the year. Rice is grown on 1,390 square miles 
and is the staple food-crop ; the most common variety is 
harv’ested in the winter, but early rice and spring rice are also 
largely cultivated. The winter rice is sown broadcast in Munshi- 
ganj and M^ikganj, but elsewhere the seedlings are trans- 
planted; the soil is prepared by repeated ploughings from 
December to February, and seed is sown after the first fall of 
rain. This rice grows very rapidly, and in swamps during the 
rainy season frequently shoots up 12 inches in twenty-four 
hours as the inundation rises. A high and sudden rise of 
water, however, is apt to overtop the plant, and if it does so 
for long, the crop is lost. The early variety, which like the 
winter rice is sown in March, April, and May, is scattered 
broadcast on the higher lands and is of rapid growth, being 
reaped in June, July, and August. Early and winter rice are 
frequently sown together, and mustard is sometimes sown on 
winter rice lands before that crop is reaped. For the spring 
rice, the seed, which has first been allowed to germinate, is 
sown in the cold season in deep marshy ground and newly 
formed mud fiats, and afterwards transplanted ; it is reaped in 
April and May. A fourth variety is a kind of rice known 
as uri or jdradhlM^ which grows spontaneously in marshes and 
is gathered by the poorer people. Dacca is one of the most 
important jute-growing Districts in Bengal and produces 
several varieties (kanmganji^ bakrdbddi^ and bhatidf) well- 
known in the market ; the area under cultivation has increased 
fourfold during the last thirty years, and jute is now, after rice, 
the most important crop, covering 267 square miles. It is 
generally sown in April or May, after the cold-season crops 
have been reaped and the fields have been repeatedly ploughed. 
The crop is an exhausting one, and the low lands which are 
annually fiooded and fertilized by silt deposits from the rivers 
are therefore best suited for it. Pulses occupy 157 and mustard 
146 square miles, and of other oilseeds til {Sesamum indicuni) 
is cultivated extensively along the banks of the Lakhya. A 
considerable amount of betel-leaf {JPifer Betle) is grown, and 
yields a good return to the cultivators. Several varieties of 
plantains {Musa sapienium) are grown in homestead lands 
throughout the District, those produced in Munshiganj being 
celebrated for their delicate flavour; and tobacco in small 
quantities is cultivated in most homesteads. Sugar-cane is 
a favourite crop on the higher lands, and in recent years its 
cultivation has been greatly stimulated by the introduction of 
the Bihiya cane-crushing mill. 
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Improve- Cultivation is being gradually extended in the Madhupur 
since the opening of the railway and the construction of 
tural feeder-roads ; elsewhere little land remains waste, and even old 
practice, village pastures are being gradually absorbed. Owing to the 
immunity of the District from famine and the general w;ealth 
and prosperity of the people, there is little need for Govern- 
ment loans. 

Cattle. The District cattle are with few exceptions poor, and the 
best animals come from Sonpur and other up-country fairs. 
In the absence of pasture lands, cattle are generally turned out 
to graze in the fields after the crops have been cut. During 
the rains, when the crops are growing, there is often consider- 
able difficulty in finding food for them ; they are fed with straw 
when it is available, and large herds are driven into the Madhu- 
pur Jungle, where grazing grounds still exist 
Arts and The weaving of muslins, and also cotton-spinning and 
bleaching, have been the chief industrial occupations of 
Dacca from an early period of its history, while embroidery 
became an important industry after the Muhammadan con- 
quest The manufacture of the celebrated finer muslins for 
the Mughal courts exercised the ingenuity of the most skilful 
workmen, and plain muslins and various kinds of embroidered 
or mixed silk and cotton fabrics were largely exported to many 
countries in Europe and Western Asia. Dacca muslins were 
introduced into England about 1670, and the trade flourished 
till the end of the eighteenth century, as much as 50 or 40 lakhs 
being expended annually in the purchase of cloths for export 
to Europe. The industry could not, however, compete with 
English piece-goods made by machinery; and in 1807 the 
exports had fallen in value to 8^ lakhs, and by 1813 to 3-| 
lakhs, while since 1817, when the Commercial Residency was 
closed, the export to Europe may be said to have ceased. 

The fine old pieces known as dhrdwdn (‘ running water or 
skabnam (‘dew’) fetched very high prices, and a few, made 
years ago, are still obtainable at a price of from Rs. 300 to 
Rs. 500 for a piece of 10 square yards. The demand for these 
costly luxuries disappeared with the fall of the native courts of 
Hindustan; but weaving is still an important industry, and the 
weavers of the city are among the best of their craft. English 
twist, which was first imported in 1821, soon ousted the native 
thread, and very fine muslin is now woven from it. Kasidd and 
jhdppm cloths are made in abundance, and are exported in 
large quantities to Afghanistan, Persia, Arabia, and Turkey, 
where they are worn by Musalmans as turbans or made into 
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coats, waistcoats, and chogas. In and near Dacca city em- 
broider}^ is worked on a large scale and commands high prices, 
a piece of embroidered figured muslin 5 yards long and 
45 inches yride selling for as much as Rs. 500. The Dacca 
process of cotton-bleaching is a speciality in itself. The 
workers in gold, silver, and precious stones are more numerous 
than elsewhere in Bengal ; they make very fine gold settings for 
precious stones and are famous for thin silver filigree, for which 
Dacca holds a reputation second only to that of Cuttack. 

Dacca shell-bangles are known throughout India, and more 
modem articles, such as sleeve-links, rings, and napkin-rings, 
are now being made. Boat-building is an ancient industry. 

Dacca is now the only District where budgerows and ^os boats 
can be hired, and the latter find their way all over North and 
East Bengal. With the exception of the railway workshops, 
jute provides the only factory industry in the District, from the 
large hydraulic presses in Narayanganj down to the small hand- 
press in the country markets. The trade has sprung up during 
the last forty years ; in 1903 there were 33 factories with 73 
presses (mostly hydraulic), employing 6,000 hands, at which 
the jute is pressed into bales for export to Europe. 

Both the export and import trade of the District pass through Commerce. 
Narayanganj. The chief imports are cotton piece-goods, 
salt, kerosene oil, wines, shoes, and umbrellas from Calcutta, 
lime and coal from Assam, and timber from Assam and Chitta- 
gong. In addition to these commodities, rice is imported in 
large quantities, especially from Backergunge, and also spices, 
molasses, and betel-nuts. The jute exports amounted in 1901, 
a bumper year, to 375,000 tons; and it is estimated that two- 
fifths of this quantity were grown in Mymensingh, one-third in 
Tippera, one-fifth in Dacca, and the remainder in Sylhet, Farid- 
pur, and elsewhere. The other exports are comparatively unim- 
portant ; hides are sent to Calcutta, and pulses, betel-leaf, 
oilseeds, and pottery to Calcutta, Chittagong, Backergunge, 
and other neighbouring Districts. Trade is not confined to 
any particular community or caste; Europeans, Armaiians, 
Muhammadans, and Hindus (especially Sahas and Telis) are 
all engaged in it. 

In addition to Nartyanganj and Dacca, there are many large 
marts on the waterways throughout the District, of which Jagir 
Hat on the Dhaleswari (where nearly all the tobacco consumed 
in the District is brought in from Rangpur), Baidya B^r, 
NarsingdI, Munshir Hat on the Meghna, and Lohajang on the 
Padma are among the most important. The Kartik Barum 
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mela is a commercial gathering, held near Munshiganj in 
December and January. Religious festivals are also held at 
Nangalband near Sonargaon, at Dhamrai, and at Lohajang. 

A metre-gauge railway runs to Mymensingh from Narayan- 
ganj, which is connected with Calcutta by rail and steamer via 
Goalundo; and the construction of 66 miles of feeder-roads 
has done much to open up the Madhupur Jungle. The most 
important of these are an embanked road from Tungi to Kali- 
ganj, on the Lakhya, with a continuation to the Meghna at 
NarsingdT, and roads connecting Sripur and Rajendrapur with 
the Banar river at Gosinga and Kapasia respectively, from Raj- 
endrapur to Mirzapur, and from Jaydebpur to Kadda. A road 
connects Dacca city with Baidya Bazar, and has a branch to 
Narayanganj ; the portion between Dacca and Narayanganj is 
metalled. The Baidya Bazar road was intended to link Dacca 
with Comilla, but has not been much used as a trade route. 
The Dacca-Mymensingh road, unmetalled but bridged through- 
out, except at the Banar and Tungi rivers, is connected with 
the railway by feeder-roads; and an unmetalled road from 
Dacca to Sealo (on the east bank of the Padma opposite to 
Goalundo) connects the head-quarters of the Manikganj sub- 
division with Dacca and Goalundo. Excluding 379 miles of 
village tracks, which are in general mere bridle-paths, and muni- 
cipal roads, the District contains 321 miles of roads maintained 
by the District board. Owing to the excellent water communi- 
cation, roads are but little needed ; indeed, outside the towns 
carts are rarely used, and in the dry season goods are packed 
on bullocks and ponies. 

Water communication is maintained by a network of chan- 
nels between the big rivers. The Padma is connected with the 
Dhaleswari by the Hilsamari, Ichamati, Taltola, and Srinagar 
kkalSi though the two last named are navigable by large boats 
only in the rains ; the Meghna is similarly connected with the 
Old Brahmaputra by the Arial Khan and Mendikhali. Nume- 
rous other boat routes tap marts in the interior, and, indeed, in 
the rainy season there are few parts of the District inaccessible 
to water traffic. The Jarauna, the Padma, and the Meghna 
are navigable by large river steamers at all seasons of the year; 
and there are daily services between Narayanganj and Cachar, 
Sylhet, Goalundo, Chandpur, Barisal, and Khulna, and also 
weekly cargo services between Dacca and Narayanganj and 
Calcutta via the Sundarbans. The bulk of the trade with 
Calcutta travels by this route, which is cheaper than the alter- 
native route by steams and rail via Goalundo. There is also 
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a service of steamers on the Dhaleswari. All these steamers, 
as well as those plying between Goalundo and Assam and 
Chandpur, stop at several stations on the Dacca shore for 
cargo and passengers. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into four District 
subdivisions, with head-quarters at Dacca City, Narayan- spbdivi- 
GANj, Dasara (Manikganj), and Munshiganj. The District staff, 
staff subordinate to the Magistrate-Collector at head-quarters 
consists of a Joint-Magistrate, an Assistant Magistrate, and 
eleven Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors; the NSrayanganj sub- 
division is in charge of a member of the Indian Civil Service, 
and the other two are under Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors. 

At Dacca city the District Judge has three Sub-Judges and Civil and 
four Munsifs subordinate to him for the disposal of civil work ; ^ 

one of the former is a Small Cause Court Judge and sits also 
at Munshiganj ; four Munsifs sit at Narayanganj, four Munsifs 
and a registrar of the Small Cause Court at Munshiganj, and 
three Munsifs at Manikganj. The criminal courts include 
those of the Sessions Judge, the Additional Sessions Judge 
(who acts also for the District of Mymensingh, where he is 
chiefly employed), the District M^istrate, and the Joint, 
Assistant, and Deputy-Magistrates mentioned above. Land 
disputes are the most common cause of the cases which come 
before the courts, but, though these frequently lead to petty 
affrays, they do not often result in seriotis crime. 

Little is kno\vn of the early land revenue history of the Land 
District. According to tradition, Sikandar Shah (1358-89)^®^^’^'^^* 
made a survey of at least a part of it with a large standard 
of measurement still known as the Sikandari gaj (or yard 
measure) ; but the first settlement of which any record remains 
is that made by Raja Todar Mai, Akbar’s great finance 
minister, in 1558. The province of Dacca, corresponding 
roughly with the modem Dacca Division, was divided into two 
sarkdrs named Sonargaon and Bajuha. About a third of the 
area was allotted free of revenue in return for services rendered 
on the civil and military establishments, nawara lands assigned 
for the upkeep of the fleet being the most common of this 
class. During the twenty years which followed the acquisition 
of the administration by the East India Company in 1765, the 
assessment of the Dacca province was reduced from 38 lakhs 
to 28 lakhs. In 1768 the nawdra lands were resumed by 
Mr. Sykes, and other tenures, such as ddghmdra^ were abolished 
in 1771. The number of estates has largely increased by 
partition; of 10,517 estates now on the revenue roll only four 
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pay more than Rs. 10,000 as revenue. The current land 
revenue demand in 1903-4 was 5-21 lakhs, of which 4*25 lakhs 
was due from 9,843 permanently settled estates, Rs. 60,000 
from 460 temporarily settled estates, and the remainder from 
214 estates held direct by Government. The land revenue of 
this fertile District is extraordinarily low ; it represents only 
13*9 per cent, of the rental, and its incidence per acre of the 
cultivated area is only R. 0-6-1 r. The landlords’ receipts, 
on the other hand, are not limited to the amount shown in 
their rent-rolls, as it is their universal practice to demand 
a high premium, which is really a capitalized portion of the 
rent, on the inception of a tenancy. On this account, rents 
appear low, as compared with those paid in Bihar and else- 
where. The rates per acre for arable and homestead lands 
are: in the head-quarters subdivision Rs. 3, and from Rs. 15 
to Rs. 20, respectively ; in Narayanganj Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 5, and 
Rs. 4 to Rs. 20 ; in Manikganj Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 4, and Rs. 3 
to Rs. 8 j and in Munshiganj Rs. 2-4 and Rs. 1 5. The bargd 
system, whereby a tenant has his land cultivated by another 
in return for a share of the produce, is very common; but 
whereas the hargdddr elsewhere acquires no tenant-right, in 
Dacca he holds under a tenant lease and has been held not 
to be liable to ejectment save for default of rent. The average 
area of a cultivator’s holding in high lands is 3 acres, and 
in low and fertile lands one acre ; but on the alluvial islands 
in the large rivers a single tenant may hold as much as 
30 acres, A holding generally comprises both arable and 
homestead land, the latter including the plots round the house 
where tobacco and vegetables are grown, as well as garden 
or orchard land. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees : — 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue • 

4,80 

13.19 

4,89 

16,49 

S.II 

19,40 

5,21 

20,84 


Outside the municipalities of Dacca and Narayanganj, 
local affairs are managed by the District board and four sub- 
divisional local boards under its control. Owing to the low 
rent-rates, its income for so wealthy a District is very small, 
amounting in 1903-4 to Rs. 2,10,000, of which only Rs, 83,000 
was derived from road cess. The expenditure was Rs. 1,7 7,000^ 
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including Rs. 92,000 spent on public works and Rs. 58,000 
on education. 

The District contains 13 police stations or ihdnas and Police and 
5 outposts. The regular force under the District Superin- 
tendent consisted in 1903 of 5 inspectors, 52 sub-inspectors, 

30 head constables, and 613 constables, including 13 water 
constables. The village police consisted of 356 daffaddrs and 
4,244 chauJaddrs, A company of military police, 100 strong, 
is stationed in Dacca city. The Central jail there has accom- 
modation for 1,183 prisoners, and sub-jails at the three other 
subdivisional head-quarters for 75. 

According to the Census of 1901, 6*5 per cent, of the Education, 
population (12-1 males and i female) could read and write. 

The progress in recent years has been remarkable, the per- 
centage of literate males having increased by 37 per cent, 
since 1891, and by nearly 90 per cent, since 1881. The per- 
centage of literate females has nearly doubled in the last 
decade, and is five times what it was in 1881. The census 
figures, however, fail to give a fair idea of the standard of 
education of the District, owing to the large emigration of 
educated persons from the Bikrampur pargana. The total 
number of pupils under instruction increased from about 
30,000 in 1881-2 to 78,834 in 1892-3; it fell to 76,415 in 
1900-1, but rose again in 1903-4, when 80,062 boys and 
8,295 were at school, being respectively 40-6 and 4*1 per 
cent, of the children of school-going age. The number of 
educational institutions, public and private, in that year w’as 
3,310, including 2 Arts colleges, 171 secondary schools, and 
1,632 primary schools. An exceptionally large proportion 
of the pupils have passed beyond the primary stage. The 
total expenditure on education was 5*49 lakhs, of which 
Rs. 1,02,000 was met from Provincial funds, Rs. 57,000 from 
District funds, Rs. 4,000 from municipal funds, and 3-12 lakhs 
from fees. The principal institutions are situated in Dacca 
City, including the Dacca College, the Jagannath College the 
medical school, the Madrasa, the survey school, and the Eden 
girls' school ; there is also a high school at each of the sub- 
divisional head-quarters. The progress made by the better 
classes is indicated by the fact that there are no less than 
25 printing presses in the District ; at 6 of these newspapers 
are published, 3 of them in English. 

In 1903 the District contained 16 hospitals and dispensaries, Medical, 
of which 7 had accommodation for 233 in-patients. The cases 
of 113,000 out-patients and 3,922 in-patients were treated 
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during the year, and 8,880 operations were performed. The 
expenditure was Rs. 73,000, of which Rs. 1,800 was met by 
Government contributions, Rs. 5,000 from Local and Rs. 1 5,000 
from municipal funds, and Rs. 8,000 from subscriptions ] 
Rs. 5,000 was spent during the year on buildings and repairs. 
The chief institution is the Mitford Hospital in Dacca City, 
where there is also a lunatic asylum. 

Although vaccination is compulsory only within the Dacca 
and Narayanganj municipalities, it has made good progress 
throughout the District, and 95,000 persons, or 37*3 per r,ooo 
of the population, were successfully vaccinated in 1903-4. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal^ vol. v 
(1875); Dr. D. G. Taylor, Topography and Statistics of Dacca 
(1840); Hem Chandra KbXj fute Cultivation in Dacca {Cal- 
cutta., 1879) ; A. C. Sen, Report on the System of Agriculture in 
the Dacca District (Calcutta, 1889).] 

Dacca Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of Dacca 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 23® 30^ 
and 24® 20' N. and 90° and 90° 43' E., with an area of 1,266 
square miles. The south of the subdivision consists of a level 
alluvial plain, but to the north the country is broken and 
rugged, containing large tracts of waste land covered with 
jungle. The population in 1901 was 881,517, compared with 
790,936 in 1891. It contains one town, Dacca City (popu- 
lation, 90,542), the head-quarters; and 2,647 villages. The 
subdivision comprises a large portion of the sparsely inhabited 
Madhupur Jungle, and is much less thickly populated than 
the rest of the District, the density, even when the city is 
included, being only 696 persons per square mile. 

Narayanganj Subdivision. — North-eastern subdivision of 
Dacca District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
23° 34' and 24° 15' N. and 90® 27' and 90° 59' E., with an 
area of 641 square miles. The greater part of the subdivision 
consists of a level plain intersected by numerous watercourses, 
but to the extreme west this plain merges in a small tract of 
broken jungle-covered country. The population in 1901 was 
660,712, compared with 574,516 in 1891, the density being 
1,031 persons per square mile. The subdivision contains one 
town, Narayanganj (population, 24,472), the head-quarters; 
and 2,177 villages. The principal seats of commerce are 
Narayanganj town on the Lakhya, and Baidya Bazar and 
Narsingdi on the Meghna. The chief place of historical 
importance is Sonargaon, A large bathing festival is held 
annually at N^galband. 
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Mtinsblganj Subdivision. — South-eastern subdivision of 
Dacca District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
23° 14' and 23° 41' N. and 90® 10'" and 90® 42' E., with an 
area of 386 square miles. The subdivision is a fertile alluvial 
tract, bounded on three sides by large rivers, the Padma on 
the south, the Meghna on the east, and the Dhaleswari on the 
north. The population in 1901 was 638,351, compared with 
581,051 in 1891. It contains 978 villages, but no town; the 
head-quarters are at Munshiganj. This subdivision, which 
contains the greater part of the old Bikrampur pargana^ is 
one of the most thickly populated rural tracts in India, having 
a density of 1,654 persons per square mile. The principal 
centres of trade are Munshiganj, near which a large annual 
fair, known as the Kartik Baruni mela^ is held for a month 
in December and January, Bhagyakul, Lohajang, and Mirkadim. 

Manikganj Subdivision. — Western subdivision of Dacca 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 23° 37' 
and 24® 2' N- and 89® 45' and 90^^ 15' E., with an area of 
489 square miles. The subdivision is a level alluvial plain, 
bounded on the west and south by the Padma. The popula- 
tion in 1901 was 468,942, compared with 448,927 in 1891, 
the density being 959 persons per square mile. It contains 
1,461 villages, but no town. Since 1861, when the town of 
Manikganj was swept away by a flood, the head-quarters have 
been at Dasara, a village 2 miles to the south of the old site. 
There is a large mart at Jagir Hat, 2 miles from the sub- 
divisional head-quarters. 

Bikrampttr . — Pargana or fiscal division in the Munshiganj 
subdivision of Dacca District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
famous as the seat of government under the Sen kings of 
Bengal, and especially of Ballal Sen, who effected so many 
changes in the caste system of Bengal. It takes its name from 
Vikramaditya, w’ho is reputed to have made his capital there, 
the site of which can still be traced in the modem village 
of Bampal. The pargana extends over the two police 
divisions of Munshiganj and Srinagar. It contains several tols 
where logic, rhetoric, grammar, and astronomy are taught, and 
in Bengal ranks second only to Nabadwip as a seat of Sanskrit 
learning. It supplies nearly a third of the subordinate native 
officials in the Government offices of Bengal. 

Dacca City. — Head-quarters of the Division and District 
of the same name. Eastern Bengal and Assam, and also capital 
of the new Province, situated in 23® 43' N. and 90° 24' E., on 
the north bank of the Burhi Ganga river (at one time a main 
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channel of the Padma), 8 miles above its junction with the 
Dhaleswari 3 254 miles distant from Calcutta by rail and river 
via Narayanganj and Goalundo. Its name is commonly 
supposed to be derived from the dMk-txee (Butea frondosa\ 
though some assign it to the goddess Dhakeswari, who has 
a shrine here. The city is the largest in Eastern Bengal, and 
had in 1901 a population of 90,542, of whom 53-5 per cent, 
were Hindus and 45-7 per cent. Musalmans; among the 
remainder were 484 Christians and 194 Brahmos. Dacca was 
a flourishing city long before the days of British rule, and was 
subsequently the emporium of the well-known muslins which 
were in great demand in Europe and especially in France. 
In 1801 the city was estimated to have a population of 200,000, 
but its prosperity was seriously affected by the French Wars, 
and in 1830 the population had fallen to 67,000. In the last 
half-century there has been a revival of the weaving industry, 
especially of the manufacture of jhdppans and kasidds^ which 
are largely exported to Turkey and other Muhammadan 
countries ; and this, with the growth of the jute and hide trades, 
has caused a return of prosperity. There has been a steady 
increase of the population in recent years, the net gain between 
1872 and 1901 amounting to 30 per cent. 

The city is intersected by a branch of the Dolai creek, and 
extends along the bank of the Burhl Ganga for a distance 
of 6 miles, and northwards for a mile and a quarter. The 
two principal streets cross each other at right angles, one 
running parallel to the river for upwards of 4 miles from the 
Lalbagh palace to the Dolai creek, the other, a fine broad 
street bordered by regularly built houses, leading north from 
the river to the old military cantonments. The chauk or 
market-place, a large square, lies nearly in the middle of the 
city, but most of the buildings are poor and are intersected by 
a network of narrow, crooked lanes. The houses of the 
European residents extend along the river front for half a mile 
in the east of the city. 

History. The Muhammadan capital of Eastern Bengal was originally 
at SoNARGAON \ but about 1608 the governor, Islam Khan, 
transferred the capital of the whole province from Rajmahal 
to Dacca, which was a convenient base for his operations 
against the Ahoms of Assam, and also against the Portuguese 
pirates who, in alliance with the Maghs or Arakanese, were 
then ravaging the waterways of the delta. The city quickly 
rose to great prosperity, and the English, French, Dutch, and 
Portuguese all had factories there. In 1704, however, the 
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Nawab IMurshid Kull Khan moved his residence to Murshid- 
abad; and though Dacca long retained a titular Nawab, its 
glory departed with the removal of the court. It now pre- 
serves few traces of its former magnificence as the provincial 
capital. The old fort, erected in the reign of the emperor 
Jahangir, has entirely disappeared ; and the only public build- 
ings of this period still remaining are the two Katras, built 
by prince Shuja in 1645, palace of the Lalbagh which 
was never completed, and several old mosques. (The term 
katrd is applied to the market town belonging to a fort, and 
the buildings first mentioned apparently derived the name 
from the rows of shops attached to them.) These buildings 
are now mere ruins, and their decorations have been wantonly 
destroyed 3 the old European factories have also been swept 
away. 

The chief event of importance in the recent history of Dacca 
is connected with the Mutiny of 1857. Two companies of 
sepoys were then stationed in the fort. On the first alarm 
of the outbreak at Meerut 100 men of the Indian Navy were 
dispatched from Calcutta for the protection of the city. With 
these sailors and about 60 civilian volunteers, it was resolved 
to disarm the sepoys, who had become mutinous. They 
offered a stout resistance, and were only dispersed after a sharp 
struggle, in which 41 rebels were killed on the field, and a 
number of others were drowned in the river or shot down in 
their flight. On the formation of the new Province of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam in 1905, Dacca was selected as the head- 
quarters of the Local Government. 

Two noteworthy tornadoes have occurred in recent years in Tornadoes, 
the vicinity. In the first, in April, 1888, no less than 3,527 
houses were completely demolished 3 the Nawab’s palace and 
148 brick houses were partially wrecked; 12 1 boats were 
destroyed, including the police steam launch, which was car- 
ried away from its moorings and sunk 3 and 130 persons were 
killed and 1,500 injured. The tornado passed on to the 
Munshiganj subdivision, where it destroyed five or six villages 
and caused about 70 deaths. The second tornado, in April, 

1902, was first felt on the south side. Crossing the river, it 
described a serpentine course in an easterly direction for 16 
miles, leaving behind it a clear-cut avenue, varying from 100 
yards to half a mile in breadth, of complete devastation of 
trees and houses; 88 persons were killed and 238 injured. 

Dacca was constituted a municipality in 1864. The income Mnnici- 
during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Ks. 1,75,000, and 
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the expenditure Rs. 1,53,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 2,15,000, including Rs. 92,000 from a tax on houses and 
lands, Rs. 42,000 from a conservancy rate, Rs. 6,000 from 
a tax on vehicles, Rs. 14,000 from tolls, and Rs. 25,000 as 
revenue from municipal property. The incidence of taxation 
was Rs. i-i 1-5 per head of the population. In the same year 
the expenditure amounted to Rs. 2,04,000, the chief items 
being Rs. 9,000 spent on lighting, Rs. 17,000 on water-supply, 
Rs. 4,000 on drainage, Rs. 61,000 on conservancy, Rs. 18,000 
on medical relief, Rs. 25,000 on roads, and Rs. 3,000 on educa- 
tion. The water-works scheme, which owes its inception to 
the liberality of the late Nawab Sir Abdul Gani, is one of the 
most extensive and complete in Bengal ; the water is pumped 
up from the Burhl Ganga river and filtered, after which it is 
distributed throughout the city. The original project was 
completed in 1877 at a cost of Rs. 1,95,000, the Nawab con- 
tributing a lakh and the balance being defrayed by a Govern- 
ment grant. The works were extended in 1891 at a cost of 
Rs. 1,25,000, obtained by the municipality as a loan from 
Government. The average annual cost of maintenance during 
the decade ending 1901 was Rs. 16,000, and the capital expen- 
diture up to igoi was 3*67 lakhs ; from 70,000 to 80,000 
persons are daily supplied with filtered water. The city 
also possesses an electric light installation, presented by the 
late Nawab Sir Ahsan-ullah, who gave 2 lakhs for the original 
ccwistruction and 2 lakhs more for its maintenance. The two 
main streets are now lighted by incandescent lamps, and 
electric light is supplied to several shops and private houses, 
which are also provided with electric fans. 

Commerce, Thanks to the fertility of the surrounding country and its 
proximity to several great rivers, Dacca is a progressive place, 
and, including the commerce of its river ports at Narayanganj 
and Madanganj, it is the most important inland mart of Eastern 
Bengal. Jute, oilseeds, and hides are collected for export, 
piece-goods, salt, and kerosene oil are imported, and there is 
also a large trade in rice and other commodities. The other 
important industries, besides the jute trade, are weaving, gold- 
and silver-work, shell-carving, and boat-building; these are 
described in the article on Dacca District. 

Education. The city is well provided with educational institutions. 
Dacca College, originally established by Government as an 
English seminary in 1835, was raised to the status of a college 
in 1841, the present building having been completed in 1846. 
The college is affiliated to the Calcutta University, and is, 
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after the Presidency College, the largest first-grade college in 
Bengal, having 304 students on its rolls in 1904, and a staff 
of a European principal and twelve professors and lecturers ; 
in that year the expenditure amounted to Rs. 52,000. Attached 
to it is a collegiate school, with 449 scholars on its rolls. 
Jagannath College, which imparts education up to the First 
Arts standard of the Calcutta University, is a private institution 
founded in 18S3 by a Hindu zamindur in memory of his father. 

It had 359 students on its rolls in 1904, and is self-supporting. 

The medical school was established in 1875 and is subsidized 
by Government. The present building was constructed in 
1889 at a cost of Rs. 64,000, raised by public subscription, 
and is pro\nded with lecture theatres, dissection rooms for male 
and female students, and a museum. In 1904 the students 
numbered 191, including 5 women; the Civil Surgeon is the 
Superintendent, and he is assisted by 4 teachers (assistant 
surgeons), 4 assistant teachers (civil hospital assistants), and 
a taxidermist The course extends to four years, and prac- 
tical instruction is given in the wards of the Mitford Hospital ; 

24 scholarships and as many free studentships are awarded 
annually to successful students. The Madrasa, established in 
1874, comprises two departments — Arabic and Anglo-Persian 
— the former teaching Arabic up to the highest standard and 
also Persian and Urdu. In 1904 there were 371 students in 
the Arabic and 242 in the Anglo-Persian department. Three- 
fifths of the expenditure is met from the Mohsin Endowment 
Fund, and the balance from fees ; there is a boarding-house 
with accommodation for 38 boarders. A survey school was 
established in 1886, and is equipped with a workshop where 
carpentry and blacksmith^s work are taught to the students, 
w^ho in 1901 numbered 104. Finally, the Eden girls’ school, 
established in 1878, has 117 pupils on its rolls. 

Dacca is the head-quarters of an Inspector of Works and Public 
an Executive Engineer. An Engineering college is under 
construction. A Roman Catholic church built in 1815 has a 
convent and orphanage. A Protestant church (St. Thomas’s) 
was erected in 1819 and consecrated in 1827. 

The Eastern Bengal Volunteer Rifles have their head-quarters Volunteers, 
at Dacca, with detachments at Chittagong, Comilla, Fenny, 

Barisal, Mymensingh, and Narayanganj. The corps comprises 
six companies, including one mounted, one cadet, and one 
reserve company, and had in 1903-4 an enrolled strength of 323. 

The Central jail is the largest in Eastern Bengal, having Jail, 
accommodation for 1,183 prisoners. The convicts are em- 
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ployed on cloth-weaving, tailoring, oil-manufacture, bread- 
making, carpet-weaving, bamboo- and cane-work, and carpentry. 
The cloth is made into uniforms for the village watch and prison 
clothing, and the other products are sold locally or in Calcutta. 

The Mitford Hospital, named after its founder, a former 
Collector and Judge of the District, was opened in 1858, and 
is partly supported by funds bequeathed by him. In 1903 it 
had accommodation for 170 in-patients (133 males and 37 
females); the total number of cases treated was 31,110, of 
whom 3,384 were in-patients, and 4,181 operations were per- 
formed, the total expenditure being Rs. 54,000, of which 
Rs. 33,000 was spent on buildings and repairs. There is also 
a Lady Dufferin Zanana Hospital with four beds, where 2,704 
persons were treated during the year. The lunatic asylum 
was founded in 1S15, and has accommodation for 217 males 
and 45 females; it receives patients from the Dacca and 
Chittagong Divisions and from the Districts of Sylhet and 
Cachar. The average number of lunatics annually admitted 
is 52, and the average daily strength is 232 ; nearly half the 
inmates are criminals. The annual cost is about Rs. 26,000. 

Dasara. — Head-quarters of the Manikganj subdivision of 
Dacca District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 23® 
53' N. and 90® 2' E., on the west bank of the Dhaleswari river. 
Population (1901), 1,548. It is a large mart, the bazar extend- 
ing over 2 square miles. It possesses the usual public offices ; 
the sub-jail has accommodation for 22 prisoners. 

Burduria. — Site of a ruined fort in the head-quarters sub- 
division of Dacca District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated 
on the banks of the Banar river, about 8 miles above its 
junction with the Lakhya. The popular name of the fort, 
which is said to have been built by some Bhuiya or local chief, 
is Ranibari (^queen’s palace’). The fort is crescent-shaped, 
and there are ruins of two buildings, one of which was pro- 
bably a tower. The enclosing wall is more than two miles 
in length, and in 1839 stood from 12 to 14 feet high. Oppo- 
site to Durduria are the foundations of a tower and two 
magnificent tanks. 

Lohajang, — Market in the Munshiganj subdivision of 
Dacca District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 23° 25' 
N. and 90® 19' E., on the north bank of the Padma, and, 
after Goalundo, the principal steamer station on that river. 
Population (1901), 464. The Jhulanjatra fair, held here in 
July or August, is attended by about 800 persons daily. 

Munshiganj Town, — Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
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the same name in Dacca District, Eastern Bengal and Assam^ 
situated in 23® 33' N. and 90® 32' E., on the banks of the 
Meghna. Population (1901), 964. The station possesses the 
usual public offices ; the sub-jail has accommodation for 17 
prisoners. Munshiganj has been identified as the site of the 
ancient Idrakpur. The K^tik Baruni mela is a large com- 
mercial gathering held on the banks of the Dhaleswari in 
December and January. It used to be the great centre from 
which traders in neighbouring Districts took their supplies, and 
is still largely attended ; but its importance has declined now 
that the steamers have brought almost every village on the 
large rivers into touch with Calcutta. 

Narayanganj Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision 
of the same name in Dacca District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 23° 37' N. and 90® 30' E., on the west bank 
of the Lakhya at its confluence with the Dhaleswari just before 
that river joins the Meghna. The population in 1901 was 
24,472, of whom 50*8 per cent, were Hindus and 48-4 Muham- 
madans; there were only 169 Christians. Narayanganj is 
distant from Dacca city 9 miles by land and about 20 by 
water, and is in reality the port of that city; it extends for 
3 miles along the bank of the Lakhya, and, with its suburb 
Madanganj on the opposite bank, is the most progressive town 
in Eastern Bengal. The population has nearly doubled since 
1881 ; and had the Census been taken during the rains in the 
height of the jute season, the number of inhabitants would 
probably have exceeded 35,000, In the neighbourhood are 
several forts built by Mir Jumla to repel the invasions of the 
Maghs or Arakanese, and a mosque known as the Kadam 
Rasul which is held in great reverence by pious Musalmans. 

Narayanganj, including Madanganj, was constituted a muni- 
cipality in 1876. The income during the decade ending 
1901--2 averaged Rs. 55,000 and the expenditure Rs. 52,000. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs, 76,000, including Rs. 38,000 
derived from a tax on houses and lands, Rs. 22,000 from a 
conservancy rate, and Rs. 6,000 from tolls. The incidence 
of taxation was Rs. 2— ii— ro per head of the population. In 
the same year the expenditure was Rs. 69,000, including 
Rs. 3,000 spent on lighting, Rs. 3,000 on drainage, Rs. 25,000 
on conservancy, Rs, 3,000 on medical relief, Rs. 16,000 on 
roads, and Rs. 1,100 on education. Narayanganj has the 
appearance of a Western rather than of an Eastern town, and 
has not unjustly been called the model municipality of Ben- 
gal. The municipality owns a large market, and a scheme 
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has been formulated for supplying two of the three wards with 
unfiltered water at an estimated cost of Rs. 1,79,000. 

Narayanganj was already a busy market a century ago. 
Since then its commerce has increased enormously, owing to 
the growth of the jute trade and the development of rail and 
steamer communications \ and it is now the busiest trade mart 
in Eastern Bengal. It taps the huge jute areas of Mymen- 
singh. North Tippera, and Dacca, and focuses the imports 
from Calcutta for their dense populations. Narayanganj owes 
its prosperity to its ready access to the seaports. It is con- 
nected -with Calcutta by steamer and rail via Goalundo, and 
with Chittagong by steamer and rail via Chandpur, or by brigs, 
which, however, are now being ousted by the railway. On 
account of its trade with Chittagong, Narayanganj has been 
declared a port under the Sea Customs Act. The expansion 
of the jute trade is of comparatively recent date; in 1872 there 
were only 6 screw-houses in Narayanganj, while in 1901 there 
were 53 factories with 73 presses, mostly hydraulic, employing 

6.000 hands. The annual export has increased from 40,000 to 

320.000 tons during the last thirty years. The jute is pressed 
into bales for export to Europe, two-thirds of the output being 
shipped from Calcutta, and one-third from Chittagong. 

Narayanganj contains the usual public offices, a sub-jail with 
accommodation for 36 prisoners, civil courts, a branch of the 
Bank of Bengal, two higher class English schools, and a hospital 
with 30 beds. 

Rampal. — ^Village in the Munshiganj subdivision of Dacca 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 23® 33' N. and 
90® 30' E. Population (1901), 519. The site of the old 
capital of Bikrampur is pointed out near the large tank called 
Rampal-dighi, which is three-quarters of a mile long by a 
quarter of a mile broad ; to the north of this tank is the Ballal- 
bari, or palace of Ballal Sen, the remains of which consist of a 
quadrangular mound of earth 3,000 square feet in area sur- 
rounded by a moat 200 feet wide. Foundations and remains 
of other buildings are found for miles around, and early in the 
nineteenth century a cultivator ploughed up in the neighbour- 
hood a diamond worth Rs. 70,000. Inside the Ballal-bari is a 
deep excavation called Agnikunda, where tradition says the last 
prince of Bikrampur and his family burned themselves at the 
approach of the Musalmans, Close to the Ballal-bari stands a 
much venerated tomb of one Baba Adam or Adam Shahid. 

[Cunningham, Archaeological Surv^ of India RelortSy vol. xv,. 
pp. 133-5.] 
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SSbhSr. — Village and ruins in the head-quarters subdivision 
of Dacca District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 23® 

5 1' N, and 90° 15' E., on the east bank of the Bansi river. Popu- 
lation (1901), 1,904. It was formerly the capital of a Bhuiya 
or chief named Haris Chandra, but the only vestiges of it are 
ruins of buildings and old tanks and the remains of what must 
have been a tower. Sabhar is now an important mart. 

Sonai^on. — Ancient Muhammadan capital of Eastern 
Bengal, situated in 23° 40' N. and 90° 36' E., in the Narayan- 
ganj subdivision of Dacca District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
near the banks of the Meghna, 15 miles east of Dacca city^ 
Sonargaon was the residence of the Muhammadan governors 
of Eastern Bengal from 1296 to 1608, when the capital of the 
whole province was transferred to Dacca. The only remaining 
traces of its former grandeur are some ruins in and near the 
insignificant village of Panam, about 6 miles east of Narayan- 
ganj. Hard by is Mograpara, where there was a mint, and 
Aminpur, the croribari or residence of the Nawab’s banker, 
whose descendants are still living. Hamchadi is said to have 
been the residence of the commander-in-chief ; and a neigh- 
bouring village, RMjhi, is associated with the name of Ballal 
Sen’s mother. While Sonargaon was the seat of government, 
it was a place of considerable commercial importance and was 
famous for its cloths and muslins ; it was the eastern terminus 
of the grand trunk road made by Sher Shah. 

[Cunningham, Archaeological Survey of India Reports xv, 

PP- I 35 - 45 -] 

Mymensingh District (Maimansingh). — District in the Boun- 
north of the Dacca Division, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying 
between 23° 57' and 25° 26' N. and 89° 36' and 91® x6' E., and nver ’ 
with an area of 6,332 square miles. It derives its name from system, 
the old pargana or fiscal division of Maimansingh. On the 
north and east the District marches with Assam, being bounded 
on the north by the Garo Hills, and on the east by Sylhet; on 
the south-east it adjoins Tippera, and on the south Dacca ; on 
the west it is separated by the Jamuna (or Brahmaputra) fmm 
the Districts of Pabna, Bogra, and Rangpur. 

Until the beginning of the nineteenth century the main stream 
of the Brahmaputra flowed through the middle of the District 
from north to south ; and although it now passes along the 
western boundary and the Old Brahmaputra has shrunk to a 
mere fraction of its former volume, its channel cuts the District 
into two great natural divisions with a marked difference 
between the country on either bank. The people to the east 
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of it resemble in their dialect, social customs, and observances 
those of the adjoining District of Sylhet, while those to the west 
are like the inhabitants of Pabna, Dacca, and Faridpur. To 
the east the country is intersected by marshes or hoars, where 
large herds of buffaloes are grazed in the cold season, and the 
whole country is submerged during the rains, except the 
crowded village sites which are artificially raised above the 
ordinary flood-level. The general elevation of the country 
west of the Old Brahmaputra is higher, and it contains a great 
part of the formation known as the Madhupur Jungle, which 
stretches northwards from the boundary of Dacca District 
almost as far as the town of Mymensingh. This tract, which 
may be said to constitute a third natural division of the Dis- 
trict, has an average height of about 40 feet above the level of 
the plains, and nowhere exceeds 100 feet ; it is about 45 miles 
in length and from 6 to 16 miles in breadth, with a total area 
of about 420 square miles. The formation, which consists of 
a stiff layer of red ferruginous clay resembling that of the 
Barind in North Bengal, is of considerable depth and capable 
of offering a tenacious resistance to the erosive action of rivers ; 
and when the Old Brahmaputra, after having raised its bed and 
lost Its velocity, was no longer able to hold its own against the 
Meghna, this bank of clay forced it to swing westwards and to 
mingle its waters with those of the Jamuna. The Susang hills 
rise on the northern border ; but elsewhere the District is 
level and open, consisting of well-cultivated fields, dotted with 
villages, and intersected by numerous small rivers and 
channels. 

The Madhupur Jungle divides the District into two portions. 
The western and smaller portion is watered and drained by 
the river system connected with the Jamuna, the eastern 
by the Old Brahmaputra and its branches together with 
other numerous streams, which, issuing from the Garo Hills 
on the north, flow eastwards and southwards into the Surma 
and Meghna. The numerous branches and tributaries of 
the Jamuna afford exceptional facilities for river trade ; of the 
former, the Dhaleswari, and of the latter, the Jhinai, an effluent 
of the Old Brahmaputra, are the most important. The Surma 
(also known as the Dhaleswari or Bheramona) comes down from 
the Surma Valley in Assam and forms generally the eastern 
boundary, taking the name of the Meghna in the extreme 
south-east of the District. Two branches of the Meghna, 
the Dhanu and the Ghora-utra, are navigable throughout the 
year. The Ktogsa, a narrow stream, but deep and navigable 
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throughout the year by boats of considerable burden, forms 
the boundar}-^ for a short distance between Mymensingh and 
Sylhet There are several marshes in the east and south-east 
of great size and depth, which swarm with fish. 

The greater part of the District is covered with recent Geology, 
alluvium, which consists of coarse gravels near the hills, sandy 
clay and sand along the course of the rivers, and fine silt 
consolidating into clay in the flatter parts of the river plain \ 
beds of impure peat also commonly occur. The red ferru- 
ginous clay of the Madhupur Jungle belongs to an older 
alluvial formation. 

The District contains no Government forests, but the Madhu- Botany, 
pur Jungle is covered with a dense growth of tall trees over- 
run with creepers, with numerous large grasses at their base. 

The forest is similar in composition to that under the Hima- 
layan range, containing a mixture of Leguminosae^ Combretaceae, 
Anacardiaceae, Urticaceae, Meliaceae, and Sapindaceae. In 
the north the Susang hills are covered with a thick thorny 
jungle. The surface of the marshes in the east and south-east 
of the District either shows huge stretches of inundated rice, 
or is covered by matted floating islets of sedges and grasses 
and water-lilies, the most striking being the makana {Ruryak 
ferooc) ; while the river banks and the artificial mounds on 
which habitations are situated are, where not occupied by 
gardens, densely covered with a scrubby jungle of semi- 
spontaneous species, from which rise bamboos vrith a few 
taller trees, among which the commonest is the jiyal {Odina 
Wodier) and the most conspicuous the red cotton-tree [Bombax 
malabaricum). 

Leopards are found throughout the District, and tigers, Fauna, 
buffaloes, and wild hog are numerous in the Madhupur Jungle 
and the submontane tracts in the north. Deer are abundant 
in the same localities, the sdmbar (Cerzfus unicolot^ and the 
hog deer being the most common ; the barking-deer is also 
found, and the barasmghd {Cervus dt^aucelt) is also met with 
in the grassy plains at the foot of the hills. Elephants abound 
in the Garo and Susang hills, and occasionally commit great 
depredations among the crops in the vicinity. The rivers and 
marshes swarm with fish, which are dried at Kishorganj 
and exported to Assam, Chittagong, and Rangpur. 

The temperature changes but little between April and Tempera- 
October ; the average maximum falls from 91° in April to 86° 
in October, while the highest average minimum is 78° in July, 

August, and September, and the mean is almost constant at 

£.BE, y 
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82®, In January the average minimum falls to 53° and the 
mean temperature to 64®, The monsoon rainfall begins in 
May and, owing to the ascensional motion of the monsoon 
current caused by the Garo Hills, is heavier throughout the 
season than in any other inland tract of Eastern Bengal. The 
fall is II inches in May and 17*9 in June, after which it slowly 
diminishes to 12*3 in September j the average fall for the year 
is 86 inches. The heaviest fall recorded was 134 inches in 
1865, and the lightest 57 inches in 1883. Though floods may 
occur in any monsoon month, very heavy precipitation occurs 
either early or late in the season, being due to depressions 
from the Bay which break up on reaching the Assam Hills. 

Earth- The earthquake of 1885 caused considerable damage, espe- 

quakes, cially along the north of the District, which lay on the arc of 
greatest intensity. The great earthquake of 1897 shook the 
District even more violently, especially in the north, below 
the Garo Hills, in the Jamalpur and Netrakona subdivisions. 
Throughout the District brick buildings were destroyed or 
seriously damaged ; houses were half buried ; sand was up- 
heaved through fissures in the soil, and spread over the surface, 
damaging the rice crop ; wells ran dry, and tanks had their 
bottoms raised by the upheaval of the soil. The mischief, 
however, did not end here, for the beds of a large number 
of rivers formerly navigable were raised, rendering boat traffic 
impracticable except during the rains, roads and bridges were 
injured, and considerable damage was also done to the per^ 
manent way and bridges on the Dacca-Mymensingh Railway, 
where traffic was suspended for a fortnight. The cost of 
repairs in Mymensingh town to Government buildings alone 
was estimated at a lakh; the private losses in the whole 
District were estimated at 50 lakhs, while 50 lives were lost. 

History. In ancient times the District formed part of the old kingdom 
of Pragjyotisha, or Kamarupa as it was subsequently called, 
whose ruler Bhagadatta was one of the great chiefs who is said 
to have fought at the battle of Kurukshetra. In the Maha- 
bharata he is styled the king of the Kiratas, and his kingdom 
is said to have extended to the sea. His capital was at Gauhati 
in Assam ; but the site of a palace believed to have been erected 
by him is still pointed out in the Madhupur Jungle at a place 
known as Bara Tirtha (‘twelve shrines ’), where a fair is held 
annually in April. The kingdom was ruled by a succession 
of princes of Mongoloid stock, and was still flourishing when 
visited by Hiuen Tsiang in the seventh century. At that time 
its southern boundary seems to have corresponded with the 
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present Dhaleswari in Dacca District, while it extended west- 
■wards as far as the Karatoya river. The portion of the District 
west of the Old Brahmaputra was included in Ballal Sen’s 
dominions, but not so the tract east of that river ; the system 
of Kulinism instituted by that monarch is still in full force 
in the former, while it is almost unknown in the latter, tract. 

The Muhammadans first entered Bengal in 1199, Eastern 
Bengal was not subdued till later. In 1351 the whole pro- 
vince was united by Shams-ud-dm Ilyas Sh^; and Sonar- 
gaon, near Dacca, became the residence of the governors of 
Eastern Bengal. Eastern Bengal subsequently became the 
seat of dissensions and rebellions, but it was again subdued 
by Mahmud Shah in 1445. His family reigned till 1487, and 
during their time this tract formed the province of Muazzamabad, 
which apparently extended to Laur in Sylhet at the foot of the 
Garo Hills. Local tradition ascribes the subjugation of eastern 
Mymensingh to Sultan Husain Shah and his son Nusrat Shah. 
The former established a fort at Ekdala, not far from the 
southern boundary of the District, whence he sent an expedi- 
tion against the Ahoms. Targana Husainshahi is said to have 
been named after him, and Nusratshahi, including Susang and 
twenty-one other parganas, after his son. The conquest does 
not, however, seem to have been complete, and in the latter 
half of the sixteenth century we find that Eastern Bengal was 
again split up into a number of petty states ruled by indepen- 
dent chiefs locally known as Bhuiyas. One of the best known 
of these, Isa Khan, the founder of the great Mymensingh 
family known as the Diwan Sahibs of Haibatnagar and 
Jangalbari, had his head-quarters at Sonargaon, and is said 
to have ruled over a large kingdom, including the greater part 
of Mymensingh, till his death in 1598 ; he is mentioned by 
Ralph Fitch, who visited Sonargaon in 1586, as being the 
* chief of all the other kings.’ Another important Bhuiya of this 
period, ruling over Bhawal in Dacca and the adjoining pargana 
of Ran Bhawal in Mymensingh, was the head of the Gh^ 
family founded by Taiwan Shah, a military adventurer of the 
early fourteenth century. 

At the time of the settlement of 1582 by Todar Mai, 
Mymensingh formed part of the great sarkdr Bajuha, which 
stretched eastward from sarkdr Barbakabad across the Brahma- 
putra to Sylhet, and southward as far as the city of Dacca. 
When the District passed into the hands of the Company, 
on the grant of the Dlwani in 1765, it formed part of the 
mdbai which extended from the Garo HiUs on the north to 
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the Sundarbans on the south, and from the Tippera Hills on 
the east to Jessore on the west, so called because it was 
governed by a naib or deputy of the Nazim. The District 
of Mymensingh was formed about 1787, and placed under one 
Collector with the revenue charge of Bhulua, which comprised 
the Districts of Tippera and Noakhali. This union lasted only 
till 1790, when Bhulua was again separated \ and in 1791 the 
head-quarters of the Collector, which had apparently been at 
Dacca, were transferred to their present site in Mymensingh. 
Some changes of jurisdiction have since taken place, of which 
the most important were in 1866, when the Sirajganj thana 
was transferred to Pabna, and the Diwanganj and Atia thdnas 
were added from Bogra and Dacca respectively. 

Archaeo- Archaeological remains are meagre. The most important is 
an old mud fort covering 2 square miles at Garh Jaripa near 
Sherpur, probably built more than 500 years ago as an outpost 
to check the incursions of the hill tribes. 

The The population recorded at the Census of 1872 was 

people. 2,ss^,6g5, rising to 3,055,237 in 1881, 3,472,186 in 1891, 
and 3,915,068 in 190X. The climate is generally salubrious, 
but the Durgapur tkdna at the foot of the Garo Hills has a 
reputation for unhealthiness. The majority of the deaths are 
ascribed to fever. Cholera and small-pox often occur in an 
epidemic form. Leprosy is more common than elsewhere 
in Eastern Bengal. 

The chief statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown below : — 
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There is little distinction between the rural and urban 
population, as even in the towns the houses are scattered, 
and a large proportion of the inhabitants are engaged in purely 
agricultural pursuits. Outside the so-called towns there is no 
village with more than 5,000 inhabitants, and nearly half the 
population live in villages with less than 500. Of the towns. 
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the largest are Jamalpur, Tangail, Kishorganj, and Nasir- 
ABAD, the head-quarters. Owing to the sparse population in 
the Madhupur Jungle and in the hilly north-eastern tract, the 
District, as a whole, is less thickly inhabited than other parts 
of Eastern Bengal. In some parts, however, the population 
is very dense, and two thdnas of the Tangail subdivision and 
one in the centre of the District support more than 1,000 per- 
sons per square mile. During the ten years ending 1901, every 
ihdna in the District with one exception showed an increase 
of more than 8 per cent., the only tract which did not share 
in the general advance being the swampy north-eastern tarai 
in the Durgapur thdna, which supports only 299 persons per 
square mile. 

Mymensingh suffers a slight loss by the ordinary movements 
of population, chiefly in the direction of Rangpur, w^hither 
some of the riparian inhabitants have gone to cultivate the 
accretions formed on the right bank of the Jamuna. On the 
other hand it gains considerably from Tippera, wljose women 
are in request as wives and maidservants. Large numbers of 
labourers flock in from Saran and the United Provinces during 
the winter, and are employed on earthwork, /a/i^/-bearing, and 
domestic service. The vernacular is a dialect of Bengali known 
as the Eastern or MusalmanI dialect; some people of Garo 
origin talk Haijong, a corrupt patois of Bengali. In 1901 
Muhammadans numbered 2,795,548, Hindus 1,088,857, and 
Animists 28,958 ; the first increased by more than 16 per cent, 
during the preceding decade, and now form 7 1 *4 per cent, of 
the population. 

The majority of the Muhammadans are probably the descen- Castes and 
dants of converts from the aboriginal races whose representa- 
tives are still numerous in the District : namely, the Namasudras 
(156,000) and the Rajbansis or Koch (52,000). Of the com- 
mon Hindu castes of Eastern Bengal, the Kaibarttas (131,000) 
are the most numerous. Garos and other cognate aboriginal 
races —such as Haijongs, Hadis, and Dalus — are found al<mg’ 
the foot of the Garo Hills. The Garos are for the most part 
Animists, but the number so returned is diminishing, owing 
to the well-known tendency of the aboriginal tribes to adopt 
Hinduism as they approach civilization. Four-fifths of the 
population, or more than three million persons, are supported 
by agriculture, 10*2 per cent, by industries, i per cent, by 
commerce, and 1*3 per cent, by the professions. 

The Victoria Baptist Foreign Mission has been in the Dis- Christian 
trict since 1837, with three branches, at Nasirabad, Tangail, 
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and Birisiri* Its work lies mainly among the Garos ; and the 
Christians enumerated in the District, who increased from 
21 1 in 1891 to 1,291 in 1901, are mainly Garo converts. Con- 
siderable attention is paid to education ; a girls’ orphanage is 
maintained at Nasirabad, a normal school for Garo teachers 
and a girls’ boarding school at Birisiri, as well as a number of 
primary schools. 

General The greater portion of the District is a highly cultivated 
iural^on- watered by the great rivers and their offshoots and 

diiions. feeders, but the Madhupur Jungle is for the most part waste. 

The north lies comparatively high and is generally above flood 
level, but the south is lower and is subject to annual inunda- 
tions and deposits of fertilizing silt. In the neighbourhood of 
the big rivers the soil is a sandy loam, admirably suited for 
jute and spring crops. 

Chief agri- The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, 
cultural square miles : — 


and princi- 
pal crops. 



Bice forms the staple food-grain of the District ; the winter 
rice covers 44 per cent, of the cultivated area, early rice t 5-| 
per cent., and spring rice 5 per cent. The aus or early rice 
is sown from March to April and even May, and is reaped 
from the middle of May till the middle of September. The 
harvest takes place earliest in the west of the District, and 
latest in the southern tracts. In the east only two kinds of 
aus are cultivated — the jali and the aus proper ; in the west 
the varieties are much more numerous, but all of them do 
best on a dry soil. Winter rice is sown in the late spring and 
reaped in the autumn and early winter ; some of the varieties 
grow in marshy land, while the rest grow best in dry lands. 
The rupa or transplanted winter crop is grown in moist soil, 
being sown in June, transplanted a month or two later, and 
reaped in November, December, and January. The long- 
stemmed rice, which rises with the floods, is common in the 
deep swamps. The spring rice, locally known as bordy is 
sown early in the winter and reaped during the spring 
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months; it is a transplanted crop, and grows best in low 
marshy lands. 

A fourth of the Bengal jute crop is raised in Mymensingh 
District, where the fibre occupies 1,015 square miles, or 27 per 
cent, of the cultivated area; it is grown in all parts, but particu- 
larly in the rich alluvial tracts formed by the Brahmaputra 
between Ghafargaon and Bhairab Bazar. Oilseeds cover 19 
per cent, of the cultivated area, yielding nearly an eighth of 
the rape and mustard grown in Bengal. Pulses are extensively 
grown, and a little wheat and barley are raised. There are 
considerable plantations of sugar-cane in the Husainshahi and 
Joar Husainpur parganas. The betel-vine is cultivated, and 
tobacco is widely grown. Irrigation is little practised, except 
for the spring rice crop. Owing to the regular and copious 
rainfall, famine is unknown, w’hile the exportation of jute and 
oilseeds brings large sums of money into the District ; and there 
is consequently little need for Government loans. 

No attention is given to the feeding or breeding of cattle, Cattle, 
and the local varieties are weak and undersized. Young bulls 
are allo'wed to run among the herd before they are fit for the 
plough, and are the only sires of the young stock. In the cold 
season cattle are grazed on the rice stubble; but during the 
rains pasturage is very limited, and the cattle get only what 
they can pick up on the sides of marshes, tanks, and roads. 

In the submerged tracts they are fed on straw or grass. In 
the south-east of the District, however, there are considerable 
areas of rich pasture, where clarified butter [^gJu) and the so- 
called ‘Dacca cheeses' are prepared ; in the Madhupur Jungle 
and Susang hills abundant pasturage is also available. Cattle 
of a better class, imported from Bihar, are in demand through- 
out the District ; and buffaloes are also used for agricultural 
purposes, especially along the foot of the Garo Hills. Pack- 
ponies of a small and weak variety are in common use. 

A large number of fairs are held, some of considerable 
antiquity and largely attended. At the Saraswatl mela held 
in NasTrabad in February, and at the Industrial and Agricul- 
tural Exhibition recently instituted at Tangail, agricultural 
produce and stock are exhibited for prizes. 

In former times the muslins of Kishorganj and Bajitpur were Arts and 
of considerable note, and the East India Company had factories 
at both places ; weaving is still widely practised and supports 
more than 30,000 persons. Silk cloth (endt) is woven at San- 
dhikona in the Netrakona subdivision from wild cocoons. Fine 
sitalpdii mats are made on a large scale in the east and souths 
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east, where the marshes furnish an abundant supply of reeds 
{Phryninm dichotomui}^ for the purpose. Brass and bell-metal 
ware is manufactured at Islampur in the Jamalpur subdivision 
and at Kagmari in Tangail, and the cutlery of Kargaon and 
Bajitpur in the Kishorganj subdivision has a local reputation. 
Cane boxes, molasses, and mustard oil are also prepared in 
some quantities. 

Trade is carried on chiefly by rail and river ; where there 
are no rivers, carts and pack-ponies are used. The chief 
export is jute; in x 903-4 the amount carried direct to Cal- 
cutta exceeded 76,000 tons, and more than double this quan- 
tity was probably baled at Sirajganj and Narayanganj for 
export. Other exports are pulses, rice, oilseeds, hides, raw 
cotton, cheese, ghi^ dried fish, and brass-ware. The principal 
imports are salt, kerosene oil, European piece-goods, cotton 
twist, molasses, sugar, corrugated iron, coal and coke from 
Calcutta; tobacco from Rangpur; raw cotton from the Garo 
Hills ; cotton, betel-nuts, and chillies from Tippera ; and coco- 
nuts from the southern Districts. A large proportion of the 
trade with Calcutta is at present carried via N^ayanganj, but 
the recent extension of the railway to Jagannathganj will pos- 
sibly in time divert this portion of the traffic to the more direct 
route via Goalundo. The large trade-centres mark the lines 
of water communication. Subarnakhali, on the Jamuna- 
and connected by road with both Jamalpur and Nasirabad, is 
the principal emporium in the west of the District. Nasir- 
ABAD, the head-quarters town, and Jamalpur are on the banks 
of the Old Brahmaputra, on which also lie Saltia, a large cattle 
market, Datt’s Bazar, and Bhairab Bazar; the latter, at 
the point of the confluence with the Meghna, is the largest 
and most important mart in the District. Katiadi, KarTm- 
ganj, Kishorganj, and Nilganj are markets whence large 
quantities of jute are sent via the Lakhya and Meghna to 
the presses at Narayanganj. In the east and south-east are 
Mohanganj and Dhuldia, large fish markets ; and in the north 
are Haluaghat, at the foot of the Garo Hills, where the hill- 
men bring in their merchandise, Nalitabari, and Sherpur. 
Among Hindus, the Telis and Sahas are the chief trading 
castes ; there is also a large community of Marwaris. Middle- 
men and brokers are usually Musalmans. 

The Dacca-Mymensingh branch of the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway (metre-gauge) enters the District at Kaoraid, whence 
it runs north through Nasirabad to Jamalpur, and thence south- 
west to reach the Jamuna at Jagannathganj, having a total 
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length within the District of 87J miles. The railway has 
already done much to open out the country, and the proposed 
extensions to Tangail and Netrakona will develop those sub- 
divisions. The railway has seventeen stations within the Dis- 
trict, most of which are connected by feeder-roads with the 
marts of the interior. The most important roads are those 
connecting the head-quarters town with Dacca, Subamakhali 
on the Jamuna, Kishorganj via Iswarganj, Durgapur, Tangail 
via Phulbaria, Jamalpur, and Netrakona. Including 1,620 
miles of village tracks, the District in 1903-4 contained 2,484 
miles of roads, of w^hich only 45 miles w’ere metalled. 

Steamers’ ply on the big rivers which flow along the east and Water 
w’est of the District. The most important of these are the 
daily services between Calcutta and Cachax via the Sundarbans, 
and between Goalundo and Dibrugarh, both of w^hich stop 
at several stations within the District. The usual country 
boats of Eastern Bengal are employed for trade, and dug-outs 
are used on the hill rivers in the north. There are 171 ferries, 
of which 5 are Provincial, while the remainder belong to the 
District board. The most important are those at Sambhuganj, 
Jamalpur, Husainpur, and PiSrpur. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into five District 
subdivisions, with head-quarters at Nasirabad, Netrakona, 
Jamalpur, Tangail, and Kishorganj, They are of unusual staff, 
size, having an average area of 1,266 square miles, and a popu- 
lation of 783,000. Subordinate to the Magistrate-Collector^ 
the staff at head-quarters consists of a Joint-Magistrate, seven 
uncovenanted Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors, and one Sub- 
Deputy-Magistrate-Coliector. Three of the Deputy-Magistrate- 
Collectors are employed exclusively on revenue work, and 
there is also a Deputy-Collector in charge of the partition 
work of both Dacca and Mymensingh. The other four sub- 
divisions are each in charge of a Deputy-Magistrate-Collector, 
the subdivisional officer at Tangail being assisted by a Deputy- 
Collector, and at Netrakona by a Sub -Deputy- Magistrate- 
Collector. 

Civil work is in charge of the District Judg^ who is also Civil and 
Sessions Judge : subordinate to him are an additional District 

^ 0 7 justice. 

and Sessions Judge, three Subordinate Judges, one additional 
Subordinate Judge for both Faridpur and Mymensingh, and 
nineteen Munsifs : namely, three at Mymensingh, and fifteen 
permanent Munsifs and one temporary Additional Munsif 
at Tangail, Netrakona, Kishorganj, Bajitpur, Iswarganj, Pingna,. 
Jamalpur, and Sherpur, The criminal courts include those 
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of the Sessions Judge, the District Magistrate, and the above- 
mentioned Joint and Deputy-Magistrates. The wealth and 
the litigious habits of the people make the criminal and civil 
w^ork very heavy, and disputes about land give rise to numerous 
and complicated cases. The District has gained an evil 
notoriety for kidnapping, abduction, and rape; and in 1899 
it was found necessary to depute special officers to inquire 
into such cases. 

At Todar Mai’s settlement of 1582 the present District fell 
within sarkdr Bajuha, which also contained a portion of Dacca 
District, and it was subsequently included in the province 
of Dacca, from which it was not separated until 1787; the 
separate revenues collected by the Muhammadan government 
cannot therefore be ascertained. The revenue permanently 
settled in 1793 seems to have amounted to 7-20 lakhs, which 
in 1903-4 had risen to 7*68 lakhs (payable by 9,534 estates), 
mainly by the resumption and assessment in the first half of 
the nineteenth century of lands held free of revenue under 
invalid titles. In addition, Rs. 70,000 is payable by 178 
temporarily settled estates, and Rs. 26,000 by 80 estates held 
direct by Government. At the time of the Permanent Settle- 
ment only a quarter of the District was cultivated, and the 
result is that the share of the net produce of the soil now 
taken as revenue is probably smaller than in any other part 
of Bengal. It is equivalent to only R. 0-5-8 on each culti- 
vated acre, or ii*8 per cent, of the rental, which itself by no 
means represents the real value of the lands to the zaminddrs^ 
as they impose a large premium, varying from Rs. 5 to 
Rs. roo per acre, at the beginning of each tenancy. A few 
tenures are peculiar to the District. The nagani jama fdluk, 
an under-tenure held subject to a quit-rent, is a relic of the 
period when tenants were in demand, having been created by 
former Rajas of Susang to induce people to settle on their 
estates. A dikhli taluk is an absolute transfer in consideration 
of the payment of a lump sum, in addition to rent fixed in 
perpetuity; and a daisudhi ijdri is a usufructuary mortgage 
either for a definite period or until repayment. Rents vary 
widely over the District, being highest in pargana Juanshabi, 
and lowest in pargana Khaliajuri. The rates for homestead 
land range from 9I annas to Rs. 8-9-6 ; rice lands are divided 
into three classes, the rates varying from Rs. 1-14-9 to 
Rs. 4-5-6 for first-class lands, and from Rs. 1-3 to Rs. 2-7-6 
for those of the third class. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
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and of total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees : — 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue 

Total revenue - * 

8,21 

19,10 

8,26 

23.35 

8,63 

37.78 

8.65 

27.87 


Outside the eight municipalities of NasIrabId, Jamalpur, Local and 
SheRPUR, KiSHORGANJ, BaJITPUR, MuKTAGACHA, TaNGAIL, municipal 
and Netrakona, local affairs are managed by the District 
board, with subordinate local boards at each of the sub- 
divisional head-quarters. In 1903-4 the income of the 
District board was Rs. 3,81,000, of which Rs. 1,99,000 was 
derived from rates; and the expenditure was Rs. 4,37,000, 
including Rs. 2,63,000 spent on public works and Rs. 87,000 
on education. 

There are 19 police stations or thdnas and i,i outposts. Police and 
The regular force subordinate to the District Superintendent 
in 1903 consisted of 6 inspectors, 77 sub-inspectors, 38 head 
constables, and 592 constables, including those employed for 
patrolling purposes within the municipal areas. The rural 
police numbered 714 head watchmen and 7,307 village watch- 
men. The District jail at Nasirabad has accommodation for 
550 prisoners, and the lock-ups at the subdivisional head- 
quarters for 89. 

Education is still backward, and in 1901 only 3-7 per cent. Education, 
of the population (6-9 males and 0*4 females) could read 
and write. A considerable advance, however, has been made 
since 1881. Education is most backward in the north of the 
District, and among the Muhammadans, only 3-3 per cent, 
of whose males are able to read and write, compared with 
1 6*2 per cent, among the Hindus. The total number of pupils 
under instruction, which was 54,284 in 1882-3 ShoSs in 
1892-3, increased to 65,812 in 1900-1. In 1903-4, 67,266 
boys and 5,878 girls were at school, being respectively 22-2 
and 2‘0 per cent, of the children of school-going age. The 
number of educational institutions, public and private, in that 
year was 2,618, including 2 Arts colleges, 133 secondary 
schools, and 2,255 primary schools. The expenditure on 
education was 3*84 lakhs, of which Rs. 26,000 was met from 
Provincial funds, Rs. 83,000 from District funds, Rs. 2,000 
from municipal funds, and 1-98 lakhs from fees. The chief 
educational institutions are the Mymensingh Government 
school and City College at Nasirabad and the Pramatha 
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Manmatha College at Tangail. Special institutions include 
12 upper primary and 2 lower primary schools, maintained 
by the District board for the aboriginal tribes in the neighbour- 
hood of the Garo Hills and the Madhupur Jungle. 

In 1903 the District contained 33 dispensaries, of which 
14 had accommodation for 137 in-patients. The cases of 
370,000 out-patients and 2,082 in-patients were treated, and 
11,253 operations were performed. The expenditure was 
Rs. 49,000, of which Rs. 2,000 was met from Government 
contributions, Rs. 9,000 from Local and Rs. 11,000 from 
municipal funds, and Rs. 27,000 from subscriptions. 

Vaccination is compulsory only within municipal areas. 
Elsewhere there is still some opposition to it, but 154,000 
successful vaccinations were performed in 1903-4, representing 
25*4 per 1,000 of the population. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal^ vol. v 

(1875)-] 

Mymensingh Subdivision {Maimansingh), — Head-quarters 
subdivision of Mymensingh District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, lying between 24® 7' and 25® ii' N. and 89® 59' and 
90® 49' E., with an area of 1,849 square miles. A large part 
of the subdivision consists of a level open plain, covered with 
well-cultivated fields and intersected by numerous small rivers 
and channels ; but the south comprises the Madhupur Jungle, 
where the country is more elevated and contains large forest 
tracts. The population in 1901 was 977,476, compared with 
853,020 in 1891. It contains two towns, Nasirabad (popula- 
tion, 14,668), the head-quarters, and Muktagacha (5,888) ; 
and 2,367 villages. The density is only 529 persons per 
square mile, against an average of 618 for the District, owing 
to the inclusion of a large portion of the Madhupur Jungle, 
in parts of which there are only 277 persons per square mile, 
compared with 1,025 in the Nandail thdna. There are 
important markets at Sambhuganj and Datt's Bazar. 

Netrakona Subdivision, — North-eastern subdivision of 
Mymensingh District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying 
between 24® 35' and 25® ii' N. and 90® 29' and 91® 15' E., 
with an area of 1,148 square miles. With the exception of 
a hilly tract in the north-east, where the Durgapur thdna 
borders on the Garo Hills, the subdivision is a flat alluvial 
plain. The population in 1901 was 574,771, compared with 
1891. It contains one town, Netrakona (popula- 
tion, 11,402), the head-quarters; and 1,965 villages. The 
density is 501 persons per square mile, against an average 
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of 6i8 for the whole District; the most sparsely populated 
part is the Durgapur ikdna^ which has only 299 inhabitants 
per square mile. 

Jamalpur Subdivision. — North-western subdivision of 
^Mymensingh District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
24*^ 43' and 25° 26' N. and 89° 36' and 90"^ 18' E., with an 
area of 1,289 square miles. The subdivision is an alluvial 
tract, intersected by numerous rivers and streams. The popu- 
lation in 190X was 673,398, compared with 579,742 in 1891. 
It contains two towns, Jamaupur (population, 17,965), the 
head-quarters, and Sherpur (12,535); ^ind 1,747 villages. 
The density is 522 persons per square mile, against 618 for 
the whole District The ruins of an old mud fort, said to 
have been built by an independent Muhammadan chief, are 
still in existence at Garb Jaripa. 

Tangail Subdivision. — South-western subdivision of My- 
mensingh District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
^3^ 57 ^ 24® 48^" N. and 89® 40^ and 90® 14' E., with an 

area of 1,061 square miles. The population in tqoi was 
970,239, compared with 859,475 in 1891. Except on the east, 
which contains part of the Madhupur Jungle, the subdivision 
is an alluvial tract, subject to annual inundations and deposits 
of fertilizing silt from the Brahmaputra with its affluents and 
offshoots. It contains one town, Tangail (population, 16,666), 
the head-quarters, and 2,030 villages, and is the most densely 
populated part of the District, supporting 914 persons per 
square mile, against an average of 618 for the whole Dis- 
trict. There is an important market at Subarnakhali, and 
the terminus of the railway at Jagannathganj falls within the 
subdivision. 

Kishorganj Subdivision. — South-eastern subdivision of 
Mymensingh District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying 
between 24® 2' and 24° 38' N. and 90^ 35' and 91® 16 E., 
with an area of 985 square miles. The population in 1901 
was 719,184, compared with 643,381 in 1891. It contains 
two towns, Kishorganj (population, 16,246)^ the head- 
quarters, and Bajitpur (10,027); and 1,661 villages. It is an 
alluvial tract, intersected by marshes, and is subject to annual 
inundations and deposits of fertilizing silt from the Meghna 
and its tributaries. It is, after Tangail, the most populous 
subdivision in the District^ the density being 730 persons 
per square mile, against an average of 618 for the wrhole 
District. There are important markets at Bhairab Bazar, 
KarImganj, and Katiadi. 
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Bajitpur, — Town in the Kishorganj subdivision of Mymen- 
singh District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 24® 13' N. 
and 90® 57'^ E. Population (1901), 10,027, The town was 
formerly noted for its fine muslins, and the East India 
Company had a factory here. The industry has declined, but 
the goldbdtdn saris woven here still command a large sale, 
Bajitpur was constituted a municipality in 1869, The income 
during the decade ending 190 1-2 averaged Rs. 2,950, and the 
expenditure Rs, 2,800. In 1903—4 the income was Rs. 4,500, 
of which Rs, 2,600 was derived from a tax on persons (or 
property tax) ; and the expenditure was Rs. 3,500. 

Bhairab Bazar. — Village in the Kishorganj subdivision of 
Mymensingh District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated 
in 24® 2' N. and 90® 59' E,, where the Old Brahmaputra enters 
the Meghna at the boundary junction of the three Districts of 
Dacca, Tippera, and Mymensingh. Population (1901), 618. 
It is the most important commercial mart of the District, 
possessing a large trade in jute and also in salt imported under 
bond. A large cattle market is held here. 

Datt’s Bazar. — Mart in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Mymensingh District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 
24® 21' N. and 90® 37' E., on the Old Brahmaputra, 37 miles 
from Nasirabad town. Population (1901), 63. It is one of 
the principal marts in the south of the District, carrying on 
a large trade in jute with Narayanganj in Dacca. 

Biirgapur, — Village in the Netrakona subdivision of Mymen- 
singh District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 25® 8' N. 
and 90® 41' E., at the foot of the Garo Hills on the Someswari 
river. Population (1901), 422, It is the site of the palace 
of the Maharaja of Susang. 

Jagarmathganj. — Village in the Tangail subdivision of 
Mymensingh District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 
41^ N, and and 89® 46' E.,. on the Brahmaputra, Popula- 
tion {1901), 609. It is the terminus of the Dacca-Mymen- 
singh branch of the Eastern Bengal State Railway, and an 
important point of call for steamers. 

Jamalpur Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
the same name in Mymensingh District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 24° 56' N. and 89® 56' E., on the west 
bank of the Old Brahmaputra. Population (1901), 17,965. 
It is connected with Nasirabad, 33 miles distant, by a good 
road and also by the Dacca- Mymensingh branch of the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway, which has recently been ex- 
tended to the Brahmaputra at Jagannathganj. Jamalpur was 
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constituted a municipality in 1869. The income during the 
decade ending 190 1-2 averaged Rs. 11,700, and the expendi- 
ture Rs. 10,300. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 12,000, 
mainly derived from a property tax and a conservancy rate ; 
and the expenditure was Rs. 11,000. Jamalpur was a military 
station prior to the Mutiny. The town possesses the usual 
public buildings. The sub-jail, which was once the magazine, 
is a specimen of the solid masonry of an early period ; it has 
accommodation for 27 prisoners. 

Karimganj. — Village in the Kishorganj subdivision of 
Mymensingh District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated 
in 24"^ 28' N. and 90® 52' E., 9 miles east of Kishorganj. 
Population (1901), 136. It is a large bazar and reed and 
jute mart, and has given its name to a well-known variety of 
jute. 

Katiadi. — Village in the Kishorganj subdivision of Mymen- 
singh District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 24^ 15' 
N. and 90® 48' E. Population (1901), 1,472. It is one of 
the most frequented bazars in the south of the District. 

Kisliorganj Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
the same name in Mymensingh District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 24° 26' N. and 90® 46' E., on the Kundali 
Khal, 13 miles east of the Brahmaputra. Population (1901), 
16,246. An annual fair is held here during the Jhulanjatra, 
a festival in honour of Krishna lasting for a month from the 
middle of July to the middle of August- Kishorganj is 
connected with the Brahmaputra by a road and also by the 
Kundali Khal, which is navigable during the rainy season. 
The town was formerly noted for its muslin manufactures, and 
the East India Company had a factory here. Kishorganj was 
constituted a municipality in 1869. The income during the 
decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 6,500, and the expenditure 
Rs. 6,200. In 1903—4 the income was Rs. 8,000, of which 
Rs. 4,600 was obtained from a property tax ; and the expendi- 
ture was Rs. 7,800. The town contains the usual public 
offices ; the sub-jail has accommodation for 22 prisoners. 

Madhupnr. — An extensive jungle, known also as the ^ Garh 
Gazali,’ in Eastern Bengal and Assam, stretching northwards 
from the northern part of Dacca into the heart of Mymensingh 
District, almost as far as the town of Nasirabad. The tract is 
slightly elevated, averaging about 40 feet above the level of the 
surrounding plain, with small hills nowhere exceeding 100 feet 
in height. It belongs to an older alluvial formation than the 
rest of the country, and consists of a stiff layer of red ferru- 
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ginous clay of a considerable depth, resembling that of the 
Barind in North Bengal. It is covered with a dense forest 
of tall trees overrun with creepers, with numerous large grasses 
at their base. The forest is similar in composition to that 
under the Himalayan range, containing a mixture of Legumi- 
nosae^ Combretaceae^ Anacardiaceae^ Urticaceae^ Meliaceae^ and 
Sapindaceae. The chief tree is the sal (Sborea robusta)^ which 
grows throughout the tract and supplies timber and charcoal. 
The open parts make good pasture grounds in the cold 
season, and a considerable trade is carried on in beeswax and 
honey. In recent years it has been opened up to some extent 
by roads leading to the railway, and portions of it have been 
brought under cultivation. 

Muktagacha. — ^Town in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Mymensingh District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated 
in 24® 46' N. and 90° 15' E., on the road from Naslrabad 
to Subarnakhali. Population (1901), 5,888. Though the 
town was constituted a municipality in 1875, the population is 
poor and rural. The income during the decade ending 1901-2 
averaged Rs. 6,500, and the expenditure Rs. 6,000. In 1903-4 
the income was Rs. 8,000, of which Rs. 4,500 was obtained 
from a property tax ; and the expenditure was Rs. 7,000. 

Nalitabari. — ^Village in the Jamalpur subdivision of Mymen- 
singh District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 2 5° 5' N* 
and 90® 13' E., about 13 miles north-east of Sherpur. Popula- 
tion (1901), 620* It is one of the most important marts in 
the north of the District, and a large quantity of cotton 
produced in the Garo Hills is brought to market here, as 
well as all kinds of country produce. 

Naslrabad. — Head-quarters of Mymensingh District, East- 
ern Bengal and Assam, situated in 24° 46' N. and 90° 24' E., 
on the west bank of the Old Brahmaputra. Population (1901), 
14,668. The Dacca section of the Eastern Bengal State 
Railway passes through the town. Naslrabad was constituted 
a municipality in 1869, and has hitherto been known by that 
name ; but recently it was decided to change its designation 
to that of the Mymensingh municipality. The income during 
the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 50,000, and the 
expenditure Rs. 49,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 77,000, 
including Rs. 9,000 derived from a property tax, Rs. 10,000 
from a conservancy rate, Rs. 3,000 from a tax on houses and 
lands, and Rs. 11,000 from a water rate. The incidence of 
taxation was Rs. 2-7-8 per head of the population. In the 
same year the expenditure was Rs. 81,000, the chief items 
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being Rs. 2,000 spent on lighting, Rs, 3,000 on drainage, 
Rs. 12,000 on conservancy, Rs. 14,000 on medical relief, 
Rs. 3,000 on roads, Rs. 13,000 on buildings, and Rs. 28,000 
on water-supply. The system of water-supply, constructed 
in 1893 at a cost of 1-42 lakhs, was presented to the town 
by Maharaja Surjya Kanta Achaijya. 

The town possesses the usual public buildings. In the 
District jail, which has accommodation for 550 prisoners, 
the chief industries carried on are oil-pressing, carpet- 
and cloth-w^eaving, mat and cane chair-making, brick-making, 
and brick-pounding. The products are disposed of locally. 
The chief educational institutions are the Mymensingh Govern- 
ment school, established in 1853, with 301 pupils on the rolls 
at the end of 1904; and the City College of Mymensingh, 
established in 1901, with 120 students, which is affiliated to the 
Calcutta University and teaches up to the First Arts standard. 
The Nasirabad charitable dispensary, with 24 beds, an eye 
infirmary, and a female ward, was maintained in 1903 at a cost 
of Rs. 11,000; at this institution 836 in-patients and 21,000 
out-patients were treated during the year. 

Ne^rakona Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
the same name in Mymensingh District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 24° 53' N. and 90® 45' E. Population 
(1901), 11,402. Netrakona was constituted a municipality in 
1887. The income during the decade ending 1901— 2 averaged 
Rs. 5,700, and the expenditure Rs. 5,200. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 9,000, mainly derived from a property tax 
and a conservancy rate ; and the expenditure was Rs. 7,000. 
The town possesses the usual public buildings; the sub-jail 
has accommodation for 22 prisoners. 

Sambhuganj. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Mymensingh District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 
24® 46' N. and 90® 27' E., 3 miles east of Nasirabad. Popula- 
tion (1901), 500. It is one of the busiest marts in the 
District for country produce of ail kinds, exportii^ large 
quantities of jute, and also of rice and mustard-seed. 

Slierptir* — Town in the Jamalpur subdivision of Mymen- 
singh District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 25® i' N. 
and 90® i' E., between the ShirT and Mirghi rivers, about half 
a mile from the former and a mile from the latter, 9 miles 
north of Jamalpur. Population (1901), 12,535. There is 
a considerable river trade, the exports being chiefly jute, rice, 
and mustard-seed, and the imports, European piece-goods 
and betel-nuts. Sherpur was constituted a municipality in 

E.BE. z 
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1869. The income during the decade ending 190 1-2 averaged 
Rs. 7,800, and the expenditure Rs. 7,400* In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 10,700, mainly derived from a property tax 
and a conservancy rate ; and the expenditure was Rs. 1 1,400. 

Subarnakhali. — Village in the Tangail subdivision of 
Mymensingh District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 
24*^ 33' N. and 89® 49' E., on the Jamuna river, 44 miles west 
of Nasirabad, with which place and Jamalpur it is connected 
by tolerably good roads. Population (1901), 1,317. A con- 
siderable import and export trade in jute is carried on. 

Tangail Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Mymensingh District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 24® 15' N. and 89® 57'E., on the Lohajang, 
a branch of the Jamuna. Population (1901), 16,666. It is 
the centre of a considerable trade, especially in European 
piece-goods. Tangail was constituted a municipality in 1887. 
The income during the decade ending 190 1-2 averaged 
Rs. 7,400, and the expenditure Rs. 6,800. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 10,000, mainly derived from a property tax 
and conservancy rate ; and the expenditure was Rs. 9,000. 
The town contains the usual public offices ; the sub-jail has 
accommodation for 18 prisoners. The chief educational 
institution is the Pramatha Manmatha College, with 98 stu- 
dents on its rolls at the end of 1904; it was established in 
1900, and is maintained, at an annual cost of Rs. 5,009, at 
the expense of its founder. It is affiliated to the Calcutta 
University and teaches up to the F. A. standard. 

Boun- Faridpur District. — ^District in the Dacca Division of 
darie^on- Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 22® 5 1' and 23® 55' N. 
aSriver * ^.nd 89® 19' and 90® 37' E., with an area of 2,281 square miles, 
system, Jt is bounded on the north by the Padma or main stream 
of the Ganges ; on the east by the Meghna ; on the west by 
the Garai river, with its continuation the Madhumati and its 
branch the Barasia, which separate it from the Districts of 
Nadia and Jessore ; and on the south by Backergunge. 

Faridpur is essentially a fluvial creation, and exhibits the 
later stages in the formation of the Gangetic delta. In the 
north and east the land is comparatively well raised, and 
is high and dry except during the rains ; but the level sinks 
towards the south, and, on the confines of Backergunge, the 
whole country is one vast marsh intersected by strips of high 
land, the deposits of the rivers that have at different times 
flowed through the tract. The marshes are slowly but steadily 
silting up, and are being reclaimed for cultivation. The 
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inhabitants build their houses on the higher land of the river 
banks, or on mounds from 12 to 20 feet high laboriously thrown 
up during the dry months \ and in the rains these homesteads 
alone rise above the waste of waters topped with grass or rice. 

^yith the exception of the Meghna, the river system is that 
of the Padma, one branch of which in the lower reaches is 
called the Kfrtinasa or ‘ destroyer of antiquities,’ owing to the 
ravages it has wrought among the palaces, temples, and monu- 
ments of Raja Raj Ballabh of Rajnagar, one of the old capitals 
of Eastern Bengal. This, the MadhumatI, the Garai, and 
the Arial Khan are large rivers, navigable throughout the year 
by trading boats of 4 tons burden; but there are numerous 
minor ramifications, the principal of which are the Chandna, 
the Bhubaneswar, the Mara (or ‘ dead ’) Padma or Palang, and 
the Naya Bhangni (or ‘new cut’). The interior is drained 
by a network of small waterways, such as the Kumar, the 
Sitalakhya, another Mara Padma, and the Jakhla, all of which 
flow ultimately into the Arial Khan. The southern marshes, 
known as the Nasibshahi, the Atadanga, and the Kajalia 
swamps, are drained by the Ghagar or Saildaha river, which 
falls into the MadhumatI. 

The District consists of recent alluvium, composed of sandy Geology, 
clay and sand along the course of the rivers and fine silt 
consolidating into clay in other parts of the* river plain, while 
in the marshes beds of impure peat commonly occur. 

Almost all the trees and plants common to I^wer Bengal Botany, 
grow here. Marsh plants and weeds are found in great variety 
and luxuriance ; and in the south the surface of the mamhes 
either shows huge stretches of inundated rice, or is covered 
with matted floating islets of sedges and grasses and various 
water-lilies, the most striking of these being the makana 
{Euryale ferox). The artificial mounds on which habitations 
are situated are, where not occupied by gardens, densely 
covered with a scrub jungle of semi-spontaneous species, with 
a few taller tre^ among which the commonest is the J^ai 
{Odina Wbdter) and the most conspicuous the red cotton-tree 
(JBombax Palms are common, the chief species 

being the date-palm {Phoenix aeaniis) in the north, and the 
betel-nut {Areca Cateohu^ in the south. Mangoes of an inferior 
quality abound and plantains are grown round every house, 
both on the mainland and the river flats, while dense clusters 
of bamboos surround and overshadow every village. Tall 
casuarinas {Casuartna murimtd) mark the sites of old indigo 
factories and line the roads. 
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Fauna. Leopards still lurk in the jungles in the north and west of 
the District, and occasionally a tiger breaks cover from the 
Sundarbans and takes refuge in the southern marshes. Wild 
hog devastate the crops, especially in the Faridpur, Bhushana, 
and Ainpur fhdnas. Crocodiles, both of the man-eating and 
fish-eating species, swarm in the large rivers, which teem with 
fish, the htlsa being an important article of export to Calcutta. 

Humidity ranges high from April to October. The mean 
rainfall, temperature remains at 83® from April to September, but falls 
during the cold season to 66®, the mean minimum being lowest 
(53®) in January. Rainfall commences early in the hot 
season; the average is 8*5 inches in May, 12*2 in June, ii-8 
in July, ri*5 in August, and S-i in September, the total for 
the year being 66 inches. The District is always inundated 
when the rivers rise in the rainy season, but the floods seldom 
cause more than local damage ; and they are in fact beneficial, 
as they cover the country with a rich alluvial deposit, which 
is gradually raising the level of the swamps. 

History. Very little is known of the earlier history of Faridpur. The 
eastern subdivision of Madaripur was once an apanage of 
Bikrampur, and the District was subsequently included in 
the ancient kingdom of Banga (called Samatata by Hiuen 
Tsiang) which has given its name to the modern Province 
of Bengal. Its people are described in the Raghubansa 
as living in boats, and they were clearly the ancestors of 
the Chandals, who are still very numerous in this part of the 
country. Faridpur passed under Muhammadan rule with the 
rest of Eastern Bengal at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century ; and in 1582, at the time of Todar Mai’s settlement, 
it appears to have been included within the sarkdr of Muham- 
madabad or Bhushana. In the reign of Jahangir a number 
of chiefs, most of whom were Hindus, known to local tradition 
as the Bara (‘ twelve ’) Bhuiyas, established independent princi- 
palities in East Bengal ; and among them two brothers, Chand 
Rai and Kedar Rai, extended their sway from Rajabari in the 
District of Dacca to Kedarbari, now in the Palang thdna of 
Faridpur, where a deep ditch and the remains of a road known 
as Kachkigura Road mark the site of their residence or fort. 
The remains of a fort of Raja Sita Ram Rai, another of the 
Bhuiyas, can still be seen at Kilabari in the Bhushana thdna ; 
he was overthrown by the Mughals in a pitched battle at 
a place still known as Fatehpur (‘ town of victory ’). For two 
centuries after the Muhammadan advent, the country was 
overrun by the Maghs or Arakanese, and their depredations 
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drove the people into the inaccessible marshes, where pro- 
tective moats are still to be seen at Ujani in Maksudpur and 
at Kotwalipara. Up to 1790 the present District was included 
in the tract known as Dacca Jalalpur, with the exception of 
the present thana of Bhushana and part of Maksudpur which 
were included in Jessore, and the Gopmathpur pargana which 
belonged to Backergunge. The separate existence of the 
District dates from 1811, when courts were built at Farldpur, 
and the tract east of the Chandna was transferred from Jessore. 
Subsequently, when the territory east of the Padma was given 
up to Dacca, the District became known as Faridpur. About 
this time Gopinathpur was received from Backergunge, and 
there were various subsequent changes of jurisdiction, the 
Madarlpur subdivision being transferred from Backergunge 
in 1874, and the Kroklchar outpost from Dacca in 1895. 
The Padma river has of late years been steadily encroaching 
towards Dacca and receding from this District, which has thus 
received a large accession of area. 

The population increased from 1,530,288 in 1872 to The 
1,660,037 in 1881, 1,823,715 in 1891, and 1,937,646 in 
1901. Malarial fever is prevalent, especially in the north and 
west of the District, and the decrease in the rate of pro- 
gress in the last decade was due to the growing unhealthiness 
of this tract 

The chief statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown belovr : — 


Sabdivision. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Faridpur 

860 

I 

2,299 

712,226 

828 

6-8 

36,^04 

Goalundo 

428 

... 

1,178 

3»9.*8S 

746 

— 9*2 

16 , 995 

Madarlpur 

993 

I 

1,806 

9°6.i35 

913 

+ 12.5 

46,267 

District total 

CO 

l-t 

2 

5.2S3 

1,937,646 

849 

4. 6.2 

99,866 


The two towns are Faridpur, the head-quarters, and 
Madaripur. The density of population is greyer than in 
any other part of Eastern Bengal, except Dacca District ; the 
most crowded areas lie in the Madarlpur subdivision. The 
whole of the Goalundo subdivision and the Bhushana ihdna 
in the head-quarters subdivision belong to a decadent tract, 
where the population is diminishing \ and there is an equally 
unhealthy area in the Palang ihdna to the east of the Madari- 
pur subdivision, which, however, has received extensive alluvial 
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Castes and 
occupa- 
tions. 


Christian 

missions. 


General 
agricul- 
tural con- 
ditions. 


accretions. Several other ihanas^ such as Sibchar and Bhanga, 
have grown in the same way, and possess an area considerably 
in excess of that with which they are credited in the records 
of the Survey department, and on which the census calcula- 
tions of density were based. A number of immigrants from 
Dacca, whose houses on the north bank of the Padma have 
been destroyed by the erosion of the river, have crossed to 
the Faridpur side; and there is an annual influx of earth- 
workers, la/ki-hesLiers, and other unskilled labourers from 
Bihar and the United Provinces. A similar exodus takes place 
from Faridpur to Backergunge. The vernacular spoken con- 
sists of the dialects known as Eastern or Musalmani, and East- 
Central, Bengali. Nearly 62 per cent, of the inhabitants are 
Muhammadans and, as elsewhere, the proportion is steadily in- 
creasing; in 1901 theynumbered 1,199, 351, and Hindus 733,555. 

The vast majority of the Muhammadans are Shaikhs 
(1,113,000), though Jolahas (58,000) are also numerous, 
doubtless in the main the descendants of converted Chandals 
or Namasudras, who are still so numerous that they include 
more than three-sevenths of the whole Hindu population. 
These people, who are chiefly found in the Madarlpur sub- 
division and in the southern marshes, are among the hardiest 
and most healthy of the Hindus, and are struggling hard to 
improve their social status, which is at present a very low one. 
Brahmans (51,000) and Kayasths (85,000) are most numerous 
in the Midarlpur and Palang ihanas^ formerly part of the 
Bikrampur pargana ; the men of these castes emigrate in large 
numbers in search of clerical employment. Sahas (36,000), 
the great mercantile caste, are also numerous. Nearly 
millions, or 77 per cent, of the District population, are 
dependent upon agriculture for their livelihood, 12 per cent, 
on industry, r per cent, on commerce, 2 per cent, on the 
professions, and 3 per cent, on unskilled labour. 

The Australian Baptist Mission works at Faridpur, the 
Baptist Mission at Madaripur, and the Evangelistic Mission 
at Gopalganj ; and their converts, who are mainly Chandals, 
have increased during the last decade from 3,500 to 4,600. 
The activity of these missions, however, is not to be gauged 
simply by the number of their converts, for they have also 
done a great deal in the cause of education. 

The soil is generally a rich loam, with a deposit of vegetable 
mould in the marshy area. The comparatively high lands 
in the north-west and centre are well-wooded; here, except 
in a few depressions where winter rice is grown^ two crops are 
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usually obtained, rice or jute being harvested in July or 
August, and oilseeds, pulses, wheat, or barley in February. 

In recently reclaimed alluvial lands the alternation of crops 
is similar; but low lands which are flooded early yield only 
spring rice, which is reaped in May or June, In the southern 
marshes early and late rice are sown together in April. The 
plants grow with the rise of the flood, and the early crop ripens 
in August and is reaped from boats. The late rice ripens 
in October or November, and so much of the stalks as is then 
above the water is cut ; the rest rots, and is burnt and ploughed 
in when the water has subsided. 

The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, Chief agri- 
in square miles:- 

and princi- 
pal crops. 


Subdivision. 

Total 

Cultivated, 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Faiidpur , , , 

860 

660 

37 

Goalnndo . 

428 

329 

18 

Madaripur . . • 

99S 

763 

42 

Total 

2,281 

^,752 

97 


Rice occupies five-sixths of the cultivated area, the winter 
crop accounting for three-fifths of the whole. After rice, jute 
is the crop most extensively grown ; its cultivation has in- 
creased very rapidly of late years, and it now occupies 148 
square miles. Pulses are an important cold-season crop, 
especially maskalat {Fhaseolus radiaius ) ; some of this is con- 
sumed or exported, but the greater part is gra2ed by cattle. 

Rape and mustard and sugar-cane are also largely grown. 

Little cultivable land remains untilled ; the marshes arelmprovc- 
ploughed as soon as they silt up sufi&ciently, and newly formed 
alluvial lands are cultivated the moment they become fit totnralprac- 
bear crops. In Government estates attempts have been made 
to introduce new cereals and vegetables, and seeds have been 
freely distributed, but without much result. There is generally 
little need for Government loans, as the land is veiy fertile, 
yielding rich harvests with very little tcul, and wealth is evenly 
distributed ; but Rs. 23,000 was advanced in 1S93-4 and 
Rs. 14,000 in 1897-8 under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. 

The indigenous breed of cattle is very poor, and very little Cattle, 
has been done to improve it, though the richer farmers occa- 
sionally introduce better animals from Bhagalpur, The only 
fair of any importance is that held at Farldpur in January and 
February in connexion with an Agricultural Exhibition, at 
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which prizes are given for agricultural produce, implements, 
and cattle, and also to weavers and other handicraftsmen. 

Arts and Hand-weaving supports 53,000 persons, a larger number 

manufac- in other District of Bengal. The industry is carried 

on chiefly by the Muhammadan Jolahas, who manufacture, in 
addition to coarse cotton cloths for local use, a large quantity 
of a cotton check, known as charkhdna, which finds a ready 
sale in Calcutta. A fine variety of sltalpdti i^Phrynium dicho- 
ioviuni) mats is made in the Bhushana thdna^ and the Nama- 
sudras weave coarse mats of bamboos, canes, and reeds ; 
gunny-bags are also manufactured, chiefly by the Kapali caste. 
A good deal of gold and silver jewellery, brass-, copper-, and 
ironwork, and pottery is made for local use \ and boat-building 
is an important industry. There are no factories, but a few 
jute hand-presses have recently been introduced. 

Commerce. The bulk of the trade is with Calcutta. Jute forms the prin- 
cipal export, rice, pulses, oilseeds, and fish being the articles 
of next importance. The chief imports are European cotton 
piece-goods, salt, kerosene oil, corrugated iron, molasses and 
sugar, coal and coke from Burdwan, Manbhum, and Assam, 
common rice from Bogra and Dinajpur, and fine rice and 
timber from Barisal. The Calcutta trade is carried by the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway, by country boats via Khulna, 
or by the steamer services. Goalundo, the terminus of the 
railway and of several important steamer routes, is a focus 
through which an enormous volume of trade passes, and 
Madaripur is growing in importance. Other important trade 
centres are Faridpur, Pangsa, Belgachi, Rajbari, and Pachuria 
on the railway \ Sadarpur on the banks of the Bhubaneswar ; 
Jamalpur, Madhukhali, and Kamarkhali on the Chandna; 
Saiyidpur and Boalmari on the Jessore road; Kanaipur, Jay- 
nagar, and Bhanga on the Kumar; Gopalganj, Bhatiapara, 
and Patghati on the Madhumati ; Palang on the Palang ; and 
Mulfatganj inland. The middlemen who purchase agricultural 
produce from the cultivators are usually Muhammadans or 
Namasudras. Agents of European firms in Calcutta are em- 
ployed to buy jute, and S^as and Marwaris also do wholesale 
business. In the drier parts of the District bullock-carts and 
pack-ponies are occasionally used, but boats are the almost 
universal means of carriage ; during the rains every village is 
accessible by water and boat traffic is very brisk, stocks being 
purchased at that season for the whole year’s consumption. 
Railways The Eastern Bengal State Railway (broad gauge) enters the 
and roads, district near Machpara and crosses the north-west corner to 
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its terminus at Goalundo on the Padma; from Pachuria a 
branch line runs to Faridpur town. The principal roads 
are those from Faridpur to Jessore, Rajbari, and Bhanga, and 
from Kanaipur to Pangsa. Exclusive of village and muni- 
cipal roads, the District contains only 182 miles of roads, of 
which 10 miles are metalled. As already stated, most of the 
traffic is carried by water. 

The steamer services from Goalundo down the Padma Water 
touch at various places within the District, and a branch line 
plies to Madaripur. An important route, known as the Kumar- 
MadhumatT Bil route, carries most of the jute from the south 
of the District to Khulna. A connecting canal, estimated 
to cost 20 lakhs, is under construction, but as yet it can only 
be used by steamers during the rainy season (see Calcutta 
AND Eastern Canals). 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into District 
three subdivisions, with head-quarters at Faridpur, Rajbari 
(Goalundo), and Madaripur. Under the District Magistrate- staff. 
Collector the staff* consists of six Depaty-Magistrate-Collec- 
tors, of whom four are stationed at head-quarters, and two 
are in charge of the Goalundo and Madaripur subdivisions 
respectively ; a Sub-Deputy-Collector is stationed at Faridpur 
and another at Madaripur. 

For civil work the courts subordinate to the District and Civil and 
Sessions Judge are those of a Sub-Judge and two Munsifs 
at Faridpur, tw’O Munsifs each at Goalundo, Madaripur, and ^ 
Chikandi, and four Munsifs at Bhanga. The criminal courts 
include those of the District and Sessions Judge, the District 
Magistrate, and the above-mentioned Deputy-Magistrates. 

Land disputes give rise to a large number of civil and criminal 
cases, and not infrequently lead to riots attended with blood- 
shed and loss of life; such disputes are especially numerous 
and bitter on the alluvial formations in the great rivers. 

At the time of the Permanent Settlement, Faridpur was Land 
included in the province of Dacca ; owing to the large amount 
of waste land at that time, the assessment was very small, and 
the incidence is consequently very low, being only R. 0-8-8 
per cultivated acre or a quarter of the average rental. Of 
5,998 estates, only five pay a revenue of over Rs. 10,000, and 
estates are being rapidly disintegrated under the working of 
the partition law. In 1903-4 the total current demand was 
6-09 lakhs, of which 4*30 lakhs was due from 5,598 per- 
manently settled estates, Rs. 38,000 from 147 estates tem- 
porarily settled with proprietors and middlemen, and the 
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remainder from 234 estates directly managed by the Collector. 
The land revenue is liable to constant fluctuations, owing to 
alluvion and diluvion. The average rent paid for rice lands 
is Rs. 3 per acre, but for inferior sandy soil it is sometimes 
as low as 6 annas. For raised homestead and sugar-cane 
lands the rates range ordinarily betw^een Rs. 4-8 and Rs. 7-8, 
but rise in some places to Rs. 9 or even more. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and of total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands 
of rupees : — 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue . 

5.63 

10,16 

5»93 

11,82 

6,14 

14,51 

6,20 

14,71 


Local and Outside the municipalities of Faridpur and Madaripur, 
local affairs are manapd by the District board, with sub- 
ment. Ordinate local boards in the three subdivisions. In 1903-4 
its income was Rs. 1,29,000, of which Rs. 63,000 was obtained 
from rates ; and the expenditure was Rs. 1,45,000, including 
Rs. 61,000 spent on public works and Rs. 47,000 on education. 
Police and The District contains 13 police stations ot fMnas, and 
jails. g outposts. In 1903 the force under the District Superin- 
tendent consisted of 4 inspectors^ 44 sub-inspectors, 29 head 
constables, and 355 constables, maintained at a total cost of 
Rs. 1,13,000; there was one policeman to 8*2 square miles, 
and to 7,045 of the population. There tvas, in addition, 
a rural police of 446 daffaddrs and 4,392^ chaukiddrs. The 
District jail at Faridpur has accommodation for 321 prisoners, 
and subsidiary jails at Madarlpur and Rajbari for 58. 

Education. Education made great strides between 1881 and 1901. In 
the latter year 5-1 per cent, of the population (9*7 males and 
0-6 females) could read and write. The total number of pupils 
under instruction increased from about 14,500 in 1882 to 
37,774 in 1892-3 and to 38,502 in 1 900-1 ; and 51,518 boys 
and 5,995 girls were at school in 1903-4, being respectively 
35*4 and 4‘i per cent, of the children of school-going age. 
The number of educational institutions, public and private, 
in that year was 1,968 : namely, 105 secondary, 1,656 primary, 
and 207 special schools. The total expenditure on education 
was 2*57 lakhs, of which Rs. 25,000 was met from Provincial 
funds, Rs. 46,000 from District funds, Rs. 700 from municipal 
funds, and Rs. 1,42,000 from fees. The Muhammadans are far 
more backward than the Hindus, who in proportion to their 
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numbers have six times as many males able to read and write ; 
less than a third of the pupils in the schools are Musalmans, 
though nearly two-thirds of the population profess that religion. 

The District contained 19 dispensaries in 1903, of which Medical. 
4 had accommodation for 89 in-patients. These include the 
Kumar floating dispensary, which moves about on the Kumar 
river dispensing medical relief to the inhabitants of the ex- 
tremely unhealthy areas on its banks. The cases of 164,000 
out-patients and 972 in-patients were treated during the year, 
and 5,223 operations were performed. The total expenditure 
was Rs. 32,000, of which Rs. 8,000 was met from Government 
contributions, Rs. ir,ooo from Local and Rs. 1,600 from 
municipal funds, and Rs. 9,000 from subscriptions. 

Vaccination is carried on under difficulties, the majority V^ccina- 
of the population being Muhammadans of the Farazi sect, who 
are extremely averse to vaccination. It is, however, making 
great progress ; and, though it is compulsory only in the two 
municipalities, 119,000 persons, or 62-3 per 1,000 of the popu- 
lation, were successfully vaccinated in 1903-4. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal^ vol. v 

(1875)-] 

Faridpur Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of 
Faridpur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
23° 8' and 23^ 42' N. and 89® 30' and 90® 12' E., with an 
area of 860 square miles. The whole of the subdivision is an 
alluvial formation, comparatively high to the east, but very 
marshy in the interior. The population in 1901 was 712,226, 
compared with 666,594 in 1891. The subdivision contains 
one town, Faridpur (population, 11,649), the head-quarters; 
and 2,299 villages. The density of population is high (828 
persons per square mile), rising to 1,223 in Bhanga thana 
in the north, and not falling below 600 even in the swampy 
tracts in the south. 

Goalundo Subdivision, — ^Western subdivision of Farid- 
pur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 23^ 

32' and 23® 55' N. and 89® 19' and 89*^ 49' E., with an area 
of 428 square miles. The population in 1901 was 319,285, 
compared with 351,620 in 1891 ; the number of villages is 
1,178, including Rajbari, the head-quarters. The subdivision, 
which is bounded on the north and east by the Padma, is 
a fertile alluvial tract possessing a rich, light loamy soil. The 
surface is high compared with that of the other subdivisions, 
but the climate is very unhealthy, malarial fever being preva- 
lent, and the density of population (746 persons per square 
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mile) is consequently less than elsewhere in the District. The 
subdivision is served by the eastern section of the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway, and by steamers. Goalundo village 
is an important railway and steamer station and the focus 
of several trade routes j other trade centres are Ptogsa and 
Belgachi. 

Madariptir Subdivision. — South-eastern subdivision of 
Faridpur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
22° 51'' and 23° 29' N. and 89° 45' and 90° 37' E., with an 
area of 993 square miles. The subdivision is a low-lying 
alluvial tract, and in the south the country is an immense 
swamp, intersected by strips of high land along the banks of 
the rivers which once flowed through this tract. The popula- 
tion in 1901 was 906,135, compared vith 805,501 in 1891. 
The subdivision contains one town, Madaripur (population, 
17,463), the head-quarters and a flourishing mart; and 1,806 
villages. With 913 persons per square mile, the subdivision 
is more thickly populated than the rest of the District; the 
density in the north rises as high as 1,406, but drops to 649 
in the swamps to the south. With Munshiganj, the adjoining 
subdivision of Dacca District, Madaripur originally formed part 
of the pargana of Bikrampur. It was transferred from Backer- 
gunge District in 1874. The great features of the subdivision 
are the magnificent river system and the bils or marshes 
studded with houses built on artificial mounds raised along 
the boat routes. Jute is grown in large quantities and forms 
the chief article of commerce. The Madhumatl-Kumar Bll 
route, recently opened to connect with the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway at Khulna, has given a new impetus to trade. 
Besides the head-quarters town, other centres of trade are 
Dhumaria, Gh^ar, Mustafapur, Palang, Bhojeswar, Angaria, 
Gosairhat, Bhedarganj, and Sibchar. 

Faridpur Town. — Head-quarters of Faridpur District, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 23° 37' N. and 
89° 51' E., on the west bank of the Mara (‘dead^) Padma. 
Population (1901), 11,649. Faridpur takes its name from 
a Muhammadan saint, Farid Shah, whose shrine it contains. 
The town is connected with the main line of the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway by a branch from Pachuria. It was 
constituted a municipality in 1869, The income during the 
decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 14,500, and the expen- 
diture Rs. 13,500. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 19,000, of 
which Rs. 6,000 was derived from a property tax, and Rs. 5,000 
from a conservancy rate; and the expenditure was Rs. 19,800. 
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A water-filter has been constructed at a cost of Rs. 10,000, 
and a second is under construction. The town contains the 
usual public offices ; the District jail has accommodation for 
321 prisoners, who are employed on cloth and carpet-weaving, 
brick-making and pounding, oil-pressing, and the manufacture 
of cane furniture and coco-nut fibre mats. 

Goaltindo Village. — Village in the subdivision of the same 
name in Faiidpur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated 
in 23® 51' N. and 89® 46' E., near the junction of the main 
streams of the Padma, as the Ganges is here called, and the 
Brahmaputra. Population (1901), 5,036. Goalundp is the 
terminus of the Eastern Bengal State Railway and of several 
important steamer routes, and is a mart through which an 
enormous volume of trade passes. Daily services of steamers 
connect it with the railway systems at Narayanganj and Chand- 
pur, and with the steamer services to MadarTpur, Barisal, 
Sylhet, and Cachar. There are also daily services of steamers 
up the Padma to Digha Ghat in the dry season, and Buxar 
in the rains, and up the Brahmaputra to Dibrugarh. Formerly 
Goalundo was situated exactly at the junction of the Padma 
and Brahmaputra, and an enormous sum was expended in 
protecting the site from erosion. But in 1875 the spur was 
washed away ; and since that date the terminus, though still 
called Goalundo, has shifted twice annually, the present site 
being 7 miles south of the former one. The subdivisional 
and railway head-quarters, which were formerly at Goalundo, 
have been removed inland to Rajbari. Goalundo contains 
a very large bazar and the railway and steamer officers’ quarters, 
which follow the terminus in its wanderings. The trade is 
one of transhipment, the principal commodities dealt with 
being jute, oilseeds, and food-grains. An enormous quantity 
of hilsa fish is exported to Calcutta. The trade is mainly 
in the hands of Marwari and Bengali merchants. Coolies 
travelling to the Assam tea gardens pass through Goalundo, 
and an Emigration officer is stationed here. 

MSldaxfptir Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
the same name in Faiidpur District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 23^ 1 1' N. and 90® 13' E., at the junction 
of the Arial Khan and Kumar rivers. Population (1901), 
17,463. Madarlpur is the centre of a flourishing jute trade 
and is a rapidly increasing town, but its safety is threatened 
by the inroads of the Arial Kh^. There are two markets, 
and a brisk trade is carried on with the interior by country 
boats. Trade is chiefly in the hands of native merchants, one 
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of whom keeps a salt ^ola, but Europeans have a large share 
of the jute business. A small line of steamers connects the 
tovm with the Narayanganj-Goalundo and BarisM-Khulna 
services ; another links it up with the Khulna terminus of the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway. Madarlpur was constituted 
a municipality in 1875. income during the decade 

ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 9,600, and the expenditure 
Rs. 9,500. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 12,200, including 
Rs. 5,000 derived from a property tax, and Rs. 2,000 from 
a conservancy rate; and the expenditure was Rs. 12,700. 
The town contains the usual public offices ; the sub-jail has 
accommodation for 36 prisoners, 

Rajbari. — Head-quarters of the Goalundo subdivision of 
Farldpur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 
23® 46' N. and 89° 39' E. It consists of a group of villages 
with a population (1901) of 4,573. Rajbari is a station on 
the Eastern Bengal State Railway, and contains the usual 
public offices, the sub-jail having accommodation for 22 
prisoners. 

Bonn- Backergunge {Bdkargafij, ‘ Mart of Agha Bakar ’). — 
danes, con- Southernmost District of the Dacca Division, Eastern Bengal 
a^river * Assam, lying between 21® 49' and 23® 5' N. and 89° 52' 
system. and 91® 2' E., with an area of 4,542 square miles. It is 
bounded on the north by Farldpur; on the east by the 
Meghna and Shahbazpur rivers, which separate it from 
Noakhali ; on the south by the Bay of Bengal ; and on the 
west by the Baleswar river and its estuary the Haringhata, 
which divide it from Khulna. 

Backergunge is a typical part of the alluvial delta formed by 
the three great river systems of Eastern Bengal. The District 
consists partly of mainland and partly of islands in the estuary 
of the Meghna, the largest being Dakhin Shahbazpur, and 
forms an unbroken plain intersected by a network of sluggish 
and muddy tidal rivers and channels, with a slight decline 
from the east towards the west and north-west. Along the 
coast-line of the Bay he the Sundarbans, a group of half- 
reclaimed islands separated by tidal creeks, which cover an 
area in this District of 897 square miles. The Meghna 
estuary, here some 8 miles in breadth, sweeps past the east 
of the District, and is divided by the Dakhin Shahbazpur 
island into an eastern branch called the Shahbazpur, and 
a western known as the Tetulia river. The Arial Khan is 
a branch of the Ganges ; it crosses the north-east corner of 
the District, and joins the Meghna through the Mashkata 
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and Kalinga channels. The river system consists of offshoots 
from the Meghna estuary and the tributaries and distributaries 
of the Arial Khan and Baleswar (as the Madhumati is called 
in its lower reaches), which ramify into channels intersecting 
the District in every direction. A perplexing multiplicity of 
names extends even to the smaller watercourses, which are often 
known by different names to villagers living on opposite banks, 
while the Meghna estuary itself is known in different parts of 
its course as the Satbaria, the lisa, the Tetulia, and the Shah- 
bazpur. Most of the rivers and water-channels are navigable 
throughout the year and are subject to tidal action, which 
however is powerless during the freshes of the rainy season 
to arrest the seaward flow of the immense volume of rain- 
water pouring down the big rivers. Alluvion and diluvion 
are constantly taking place, especially towards the east, where 
the District is w^ashed by the Meghna. On the north and 
east of the island of Dakhin Shahbazpur, the land is being 
rapidly cut away, while on its western shore a corresponding 
formation is taking place and large alluvial accretions are 
being thrown up in the estuary, the names of which indicate 
their recent origin. There is a very strong bore at spring- 
tides in the estuary of the Meghna, and at that season boatmeii 
seldom venture on the river. 

The District lies low and, except in the east, most of the 
country is inundated during the rains. There are extensive 
depressions in the north and north-west, where the water 
remains all the year round, the principal being the Satla, 
Dalbaira, Jhanjhania, Rampur Chechri, Adampur, and Kala- 
raja Mis or swamps. 

The District is covered by recent alluvium, consisting of Geology, 
sandy clay and sand along the course of the rivers and fine 
silt consolidating into clay in other parts of the river plain, 
while in the marshes beds of impure peat commonly occur- 

During the rainy season, only the river banks and the artificial Botany, 
mounds on which habitations are situated escape inundatioii. 

Where not occupied by gardens, these patches of high grcmpd 
are densely covered with a scrub jungle of semi-spontai^aus 
species, from which rise bamboos, areca and coco-nut palms, 
with a few taller trees, among which the commonest is Odina 
Wodier and the most conspicuous the red cotton-tree {Bmn- 
bax malabaricum). The surface of the marshes ‘either shows 
huge stretches of inundated rice or is covered by matted 
floating islets of sedges and grasses and various water-lilies, 
the most striking of these being the tnakana (Eutyak firox). 
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Backergunge contains no Government forests, but the Sundar- 
bans in the south produce many kinds of timber and an 
abundant supply of firewood. The chief trees are the sundrt 
{Hentiera liitoralis)^ haritaki {Termtnalta Chebula)^ gab 
{Diosjbyros embryopteris\ keord {Sonneratia ape/aea), kripa 
{Lumnifzera racemosa), gardn (Ceriops Roxburghianus\ gamklr 
(Gmelina arborea\ and karanj {Gakdupa tndica), 

Fauaa. Tigers, leopards, deer, buffaloes, and wild hog abound in the 
Sundarbans, and crocodiles swarm in the rivers and are very 
destructive. Nearly 300 persons are killed annually by wild 
beasts and snakes. 

Tempera- Backergunge is remarkable for its uniform temperature and 
for the high humidity prevailing from April to October; the 
* mean temperature remains almost stationary between 83° and 
85° from April to September, but falls in the cold season 
to 67°. The annual rainfall averages 83 inches, of which 
8*1 inches fall in May, 16*3 in June, 18-7 in July, 15-3 in 
August, 10-6 in September, and 5*9 in October. 

Cyclones. Backergunge is peculiarly liable to cyclones accompanied by 
storm-waves. The most disastrous in recent times were those 
of 1822 and 1876. In the former, 40,000 human beings and 
100,000 cattle perished, and the Collectorate records were 
swept away. In the latter, Dakhin Shahbazpur and some 
thdnas of the Patuakhali subdivision were submerged to a 
depth of from 10 to 43 feet, and 124,000 persons were drowned 
or died in the cholera epidemic which ensued ; there was also 
an enormous mortality among the cattle. 

History. In prehistoric times Backergunge appears to have formed 
part of the old kingdom of Banga or Samatata. Its people, 
who are described in the Raghubansa as living in boats, were 
clearly the ancestors of the Namasudras or Chandals, who are 
still numerous in the north-west of the District. Authentic 
history dates only from the fifteenth or sixteenth century. 
Pargana Chandradwip, or Bakla, was long the seat of a line of 
Hindu zamfnddrs, belonging to the group of chiefs known 
as the Bara Bhuiyas, who were poetically known as * the twelve 
suns of Bengal.’ These zamtnddrs first ruled in Kachua and 
subsequently in Madhabp^a, where the Durga S%ar, a large 
tank still in existence, is associated with them. One of the 
scions of their family married a daughter of the famous Raja 
Pratapaditya of Jessore. When or how Musalmans first came 
into the District in any numbers is uncertain, but relics of 
their early settlements exist in the ruins of mosques at Bibl 
Chini and Kasba. During the seventeenth and eighteenth 
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Centuries the Arakanese (locally known as Maghs) made 
regular raids in fleets of armed vessels up the rivers of Eastern 
Bengal; and as late as 1770, when Major Rennell surveyed 
the District, he described the southern half of it as a wilderness 
devastated by the Maghs. In order to defend the country 
against these incursions, the Mughal governor of Bengal in 
1608 transferred his capital to Dacca; and his successor 
prince Shuja, the brother of Aurangzeb, built a fort (since 
completely washed away by the NalchitI river) at Shujabad, 

5 miles south-west of Barisal. Early in the eighteenth century, 
pargana Buzurgumedpur came into the hands of Agha Bakar, 
a servant of the Nawab of Murshidabad, who has given his 
name to the village and District of Backergunge. After Agha 
Bakar’s death, Raja Raj Ballabh of Rajnagar, one of the most 
famous men of his time, got possession of the property ; and it 
was he who first invited Portuguese Christians from B^dal 
and Goa in order to coerce his refractory tenants, and settled 
them in the Sibpur tdluk^ where their descendants, known 
as Firinghls, still reside. 

British rule in the District dates from the Company’’s 
accession to the Dlwani in 1765. Until 1817 District 
formed part of the Dacca Collectorate, but was administered 
by a Judge and Magistrate of its own, who was stationed at the 
town of Backergunge near the junction of the KrishnakSti and 
Khairabad rivers. In 1801 the administrative head-quarters 
were transferred to Barisal. Numerous changes of jurisdiction 
have since occurred, the most important being the transfer 
of the island of Dakhin Shahbazpur from Noakhali to Backer- 
gunge in 1859, and that of the greater part of the Madaripur 
subdivision from this District to Faridpur in 1874. 

The population of Backergunge increased from 1,887,586 in Tke 
1872 to 1,900,889 in 1881, 2,153,965 in 1891, and 2,291,752 
in 1901. Progress was checked between 1872 and 1881 by 
the disastrous cyclone of 1876- During the decade ending 
1901 the greatest increase of population took place in the 
swampy tkdnas in the north (Gaumadi 14-8 per cent, and 
Swarupkati 13-7), where reclamation is steadily going on as 
fresh deposits of silt gradually replace water by mud. Two 
of the three Sundarban thanas^ Amtail and Galachipa, in 
which cultivation is rapidly extending, also showed large 
increases. The climate is not unhealthy, except after the 
close of the rains, when fever is prevalent. The chief sta- 
tistics of the Census of 1901, according to subdivisions, are 
shown in the following table ; — 

A a 
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Castes and 
occupa- 
tions. 


Christian 

jnissions. 


Subdivision. 

Area m square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation m 
population be> 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Barisal • 

r,TIO 

3 

*,048 

945.367 

852 

+ 7*5 

92,778 

Pirojpur 

693 

I 

1,066 

55.3*49+ 

800 

+ 6.5 

55,903 

Patulkhali . 

1,231 

I 

1,051 

522,658 

425 

+ 5 3 

21,794 

Dakhin Shah- 








bazpur 

612 

... 

447 

270,233 

442 

+ 4*^ 

12,319 

District total 

4.543* 

5 

4,612 

1 

2,291.752 

505 

+ 64 

182.793 


* Includes 897 square miles comprised in the Sundarbans, which are not included 
m the subdivisional figures. 


The District contains a large but sparsely inhabited tract 
in the Sundarbans. If this be excluded, the density of 
population rises from 505 to 629 per square mile; it is 
greatest in the Pirojpur and Jhalakati thdnas^ where there 
are respectively 1,128 and 1,193 inhabitants per square mile. 
The principal towns are Barisal, the head-quarters, Pirojpur, 
Jhalakati, and Patuakhali. A great influx of labourers 
takes place at the winter rice harvest from Faridpur, Dacca, 
and Noakhali, The language of the District is the dialect of 
Bengali known as MusalmanX. In 1901 Musalmans numbered 
1,565,024, or more than 68 per cent, of the total, and Hindus 
713,800; among the remainder there were 7,220 Buddhists 
and 5,591 Christians. 

Of the Musalmans more than millions call themselves 
Shaikhs, and are doubtless in the main derived from the 
aboriginal race represented at the present day by the Hindu 
Namasfidras, who number 318,000 and live an almost 
amphibious life in the swamps in the north-west of the 
District. After the Namasudras, Kayasths (78,000), Brahmans 

(52.000) , Napits and Sudras (each with 36,000), and Kaibarttas 

(26.000) are the most numerous Hindu castes. The Buddhists 
are Maghs who have resided in this part of the Sundarbans 
for more than a century; they adhere to their own mode of 
living, intermarry strictly among themselves, and build their 
dwellings on piles on the model of Burmese houses. Of the 
total population, no less than 81 per cent, are dependent on 
agriculture ; industries support 9-6 per cent., commerce 
0*5 per cent., and the professions 2*3 per cent. 

Missions of various denominations are active ; the number 
of native Christians has nearly doubled since 1881 and now 
exceeds 5,000. They are mainly recruited from the rank^ 
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of the despised Namasudras. The Portuguese colony at 
Sibpur has already been mentioned; a Roman Catholic 
mission was established at this place 200 years ago under the 
patronage of the King of Portugal, and there is another more 
recent mission subordinate to the Bishop of Dacca. The 
Baptist Mission has some 3,000 converts ; and connected with 
it is a Zanana mission, which maintains a large boarding- 
school for girls at Barisal The Bengal Evangelistic Mission, 
whose head-quarters are at Faridpur, and the Oxford Mission 
have branches in the District; and a sisterhood is engaged 
in medical, educational, and proselytizing work among native 
women in Barisal. 

The higher ground in the east produces sugar-cane, pulses, General 
the pan creeper {Piper Betle\ and a little jute ; the rest of the 
District is fertilized by rich deposits of silt and forms with conditions. 
Noakhali the most important rice-producing tract in Eastern 
Bengal. 

The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, Chief a^^ri- 

in square miles : — cultural 

^ statistics 

and prin- 
cipal crops. 


* Includes 897 square miles in the Sundarbans. 

Rice is grown over an area of 2,205 square miles, or 83 per 
cent of the total cultivated area. The winter rice, which 
covers 78 per cent, of the net cropped area, is sown in April 
or May, transplanted from the beginning of June to the middle 
of August, and reaped in November and December. The 
early rice crop is sown in spring and the early part of the hot 
season, and reaped in August ; in some parts it is transplanted, 
but in the north it is sown broadcast. The spring crop, 
although not equal in importance to the others, is cultivated 
to a considerable extent on the alluvial accretions along the 
river banks and in the swamps. It is generally sown broad- 
cast in December and reaped in April or May ; it is sometimes 
transplanted. Pulses are sown in the cold season and harvested 
in the spring. Til {Sesamum indicuni) and linseed are also 
cultivated, the latter chiefly in the Dakhin Shahbazpur sub- 
division. There is very little jute, but betel-nut and coco-nut 

Aa 2 


Subdivision. 

TotaL 

Cultivated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Barisal • . , . 

I,IIO 

701 

39 

Piiojpur .... 

692 

547 

70 

Patiiakhali . , 

1,231 

547 

102 

Dakbin Shahbazpur . 

612 

418 

23 

Total 

4.542* 

2,213 

334 
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palms are grown extensively all over the District; and it is 
estimated that the number of betel-nut trees is altogether 
about 27 millions, and that the annual out-turn is 6,000 
million nuts. 

Improve- The area under cultivation is spreading rapidly as the 
ments m north and the jungle is reclaimed in the 

tural south. The area not available for cultivation is returned at 
practice 1^121 square miles; it lies mainly in the Sundarbans, and 
much of it is covered with the water of the great estuaries. 
In Wards’ and Government estates European vegetables and 
improved varieties of native crops have been introduced to 
a small extent. Owing to the fertility of the soil and the 
general prosperity of the cultivators, there is little need for 
Government loans; but Rs. 17,000 was advanced under the 
Agriculturists’ Loans Act after the cyclone of 1893. 

Cattle. The District cattle are poor. Attempts have been made 
by Government and public bodies to improve them by import- 
ing bulls from Bihar, but without success. 

Arts and Backergunge is not a manufacturing District ; but oil, coarse 
manufac- cloth, mosquito nets, gunny-bags, sacrificial knives and other 
iron instruments, mats of various kinds, earthenware, agri- 
cultural implements, and molasses are manufactured for local 
consumption. The weavers of Wazirpur and BSnaripara make 
d/ioizs of the Dacca pattern ; the mosquito nets manufactured 
at Madhabpasa command a large sale among the middle 
classes, and the Maghs weave coloured cloth for their own 
use. Machine-made cloth is gradually driving the local 
weavers from their looms, and the rapidly growing taste for 
European pottery and enamelled ironware is depriving the 
local potters of their best customers. Wazirpur and its 
neighbourhood has a local reputation for daos and other iron 
implements, and boats are built throughout the District. Brick- 
making is carried on to a considerable extent in the neighbour- 
hood of Barisal, and a large oil-mill at Jhalakati has an annual 
out-turn valued at Rs. 25,000. 

Commerce. Rice is exported to the Twenty-four Parganas, Dacca, and 
Mymensingh, and 2,000,000 tons of rice find their way 
annually to the Calcutta market ; other articles exported are 
betel-nuts and coco-nuts to Calcutta, Dacca, Noakh^i, and 
Chittagong, and timber and mats to Calcutta. The betel-nut 
crop is especially large and profitable ; and it is estimated that 
the trees in the District bring in annually nearly 44 lakhs 
to the growers. Most of the crop is sent to Calcutta, but 
some portion of it is also prepared for the Burmese market 
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The principal imports are salt, kerosene oil, coal, European 
piece-goods, cotton twist, molasses, sugar, corrugated iron, oil, 
tobacco, and flour. The chief trade centres are Jhalakati 
and Nalchit! on the main steamer route to Calcutta, Dau- 
LATKHAN, and Sahibganj ; rice is also exported from Baga, 
Bauphal, Niamati, Bhandaria, Kaukhali, Kalaia, Chaulakati, 
Charamaddr, and Bhuria. Large annual fairs are held at 
Kalfsuri, Kalaskati, and I^kutia, The traders belong chiefly 
to the Gandhabanik, Saha, Teli, and Patikar castes. Goods 
are carried by both country boats and steamers, the main trade 
route being through the Sundarbans to Calcutta. 

There is no railway in the District, and the roads are little Roads, 
used for goods traffic except in the Dakhin Shahbazpur sub- 
division. Wherever constructed, they are largely used by foot- 
passengers, especially on market days. Excluding 487 miles 
of village tracks, the District contains only 307 miles of roads, 
of "which 17 miles are metalled. The most important road 
runs from the northern boundary via Barisal and Backergunge 
to Patuakhali. Barisal is also connected on the west with 
Banaripara and Nabagram, and on the south-west with Nalchitf 
and Jhalakati, while another main road runs from Pirojpur 
to Sapleja, via Tushkhali, along the west of the District. A 
good road traverses the island of Dakhin Shahbazpur. 

The drains along the side of many of the roads are used Water 
as waterways ; and throughout the greater part of the District 
there are few villages which cannot be reached by boat, 
especially during the rains. In Dakhin Shahbazpur, however, 
few villages are accessible by boats, except in the rainy season. 
Regular lines of steamer ply along the larger rivers, the most 
important being the daily Sundarbans dispatch service from 
Cachar to Calcutta, via Narayanganj, Chandpur, Barisal, 
Nalchiti, and Jhalakati, and another which carries the mails 
between Barisal and Khulna. Daily services connect Barisal 
with Narayanganj, MadMpur, and Patuakhali. A steamer 
runs to No^hali four times a week. There are numerous 
ferries across the principal rivers and to the islands. 

For general administrative purposes the District is distributed District 

into four subdivisions, with head-quarters at Barisal, Piroj- 

^ ^ « - - » • -t sions and 

PUR, Patuakhali, and Dakhin Shahbazpur. At Barisal staff. 

is stationed the District Magistrate-Collector, who is also 
ex-&ffi€m collector of tolls and supervisor of the additional 
navigable channels under (Bengal) Act V of 1864, He is 
assisted by a staff of one Joint-Magistrate or Assistant Collector 
and five Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors. Each of the other 
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subdivisions is under a Deputy-Magistrate-Collector, and a 
Sub’Deputy-Collector is in charge of the sub-treasury at Piroj- 
pur. There are also three kmungos^ and a special Deputy- 
Magistrate-Collector in charge of the Government estates. 

The civil courts, besides that of the District and Sessions 
Judge, are those of an additional District and Sessions Judge, 
of two Sub- Judges, and of sixteen regular Munsifs, of whom 
SIX are stationed at Barisal, two at Bhola, three at Pirojpur, 
four at Patuakhali, and one wherever the pressure of work 
may be greatest. Criminal courts include those of the District 
and Sessions Judge, the District Magistrate, and the above- 
mentioned Deputy-Magistrates. The practice of sub-infeuda- 
tion has brought into existence a large body of middlemen 
between the revenue-payer and the actual cultivators, who are 
continually fomenting land disputes, and the District is 
notorious for agrarian riots. These were so frequently attended 
by gunshot murders that Backergunge was disarmed in 1896, 
a measure which was attended with remarkable success. The 
order was relaxed in 1904, and gun licences are now granted 
to persons of position and good character. Many crimes of 
violence also arise out of marriage disputes, which are rife 
among the lower class of Muhammadans. 

In the first settlement of Bengal, made in 1582 by Raja 
Todar Mai, Backergunge was included in sarkar Bakla; but 
at the subsequent settlements, made by the Muhammadan 
rulers, it was comprised in the province of Dacca. It was 
constituted a separate District in 1797 by Regulation VII 
of that year, but it was not till 1817 that an independent 
Collector was first appointed. In 1903-4 the current land 
revenue demand was 16-94 lakhs, payable by 3,634 estates, 
of which 3,019 with a demand of 10*05 lakhs were permanently 
settled, 278 paying 2-65 lakhs were temporarily settled, and 
the others were managed direct by Government. At the time 
of the Permanent Settlement there were extensive areas of 
waste land which remained unsettled. These have since been 
largely brought under cultivation and now form valuable 
Government estates. Owing to this circumstance, the inci- 
dence of revenue is Rs. 1-2-6 per cultivated area, as com- 
pared with only R. 0-8-18 in Faridpur and R. 0-6-1 1 in 
Dacca. 

Sub-infeudation is carried to extreme lengths, and there are 
said to be as many tenures as there are ryoti holdings. The 
system was originated by zamlndars and faluMdrs, who, 
finding themselves unable to clear the large tracts of unre- 
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claimed land included in their properties, divided them into 
lots and placed each lot in the haold or charge of an individual ; 
the haoldddr repeated the process to sub-lessees, who in their 
turn sublet portions of their tenures, until these became of 
manageable size* This system of reclamation tenures is uni- 
versal in the half-cleared tracts of Eastern Bengal, but in 
Backergunge it has been overlaid by a bewildering maze of 
more or less fictitious tenures, which ow’e their origin to land- 
jobbing. The grant of a tenure of any description commands 
a heavy salami or premium ; and a landlord’s favourite method 
of raising money is to create an intermediate tenure between 
himself and the ryot or tenure-holder immediately subordinate 
to him, at a rent slightly lower than he has been receiving, 
the premium paid to him being equivalent to the capitalized 
value of the reduction in rent. The new lessee makes a profit 
by squeezing an extra cess out of the man below him; and 
the result is that an undue share of the produce of the soil 
goes to feed an army of middlemen who have no rightful 
place in the rural economy. This process is being constantly 
repeated by all grades of tenure-holders; and there seems 
to be no limit to its development, save the capacity of the 
actual cultivator to bear the increased burden falling upon 
him. In spite of this, however, the system tends to diffuse 
wealth widely among the people : many of the tenure-holders 
are men of the cultivating class and cultivate some portion 
of their tenures themselves ; they generally hold these tenures 
at fixed rates, the rents are moderate, and, as a class, they are 
very prosperous. The ryot again is only rack-rented where 
the tenure immediately above him is held by a strong and 
unscrupulous man, and such rack-renting is confined to certain 
localities in which the lowest grade of tenure is in the hands 
of a bad class of landlord. When the ryot finds his rent 
enhanced more than he can bear, or if he is influenced by 
attractive promises held out by an outsider, he will deny his 
relationship as tenant to his real landlord, and will place 
himself under the protection, or zimba^ of the outsider, 
acknowledging the latter as his landlord. This, with the 
infinitesimal division of shares, where no actual j^rtition of 
the land can take place, has led to the agrarian riots and 
murders for which Backergunge is notorious. To obviate these 
disputes, a general survey and record-of-rights is now being 
carried out throughout the District. The latest survey papers 
show that the rent per acre paid by the actual cultivator to 
his immediate landlord for arable land varies from Rs. z to 
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Rs. 10 per acrfi, the average being Rs. 5. High land suitable 
for homesteads commands a still higher rate. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and of total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees : — 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue . 

14.63 

23.09 

15.64 

20,29 

16,41 

30,81 

16,95 

31,79 


Outside the five municipalities of Barisal, Nalchiti, 
Jhalakati, Patuakhali, and Pirojpur, local affairs are 
managed by the District board, with subordinate local boards 
for each subdivision. In 1903-4 its income was Rs. 3,32,000, 
of which Rs. 2,26,000 was derived from rates; and the ex- 
penditure was Rs. 3,21,000, including Rs. 1,96,000 spent on 
public works and Rs. 61,000 on education. 

The District contains 16 police stations or thanas^ and 
II outposts. The force subordinate to the District Super- 
intendent in 1903 consisted of one Assistant District Super- 
intendent, 8 inspectors, 66 sub-inspectors, 38 head constables, 
and 541 constables; 76 town chaukiddrs are employed for 
watch and ward duty in the five municipal towns, and there 
is also a rural police force consisting of 5,293 village watchmen 
and 508 head watchmen. The District jail at Parish has 
accommodation for 580 prisoners, and the subsidiary jails in 
the other subdivisions for 99. 

Education is widely diffused, and in 1901, 7-9 per cent, 
of the population (14*7 males and 0-9 females) could read and 
write. Musalmans are more backward than Hindus, only 
10 per cent, of their males being literate, compared with 
24 per cent, in the case of Hindus. The total number of 
pupils under instruction rose from 75,859 in 1892-3 to 86,456 
in 1900-1 ; and 81,554 boys and 7,189 girls were at school 
in 1903-4, being respectively 46-2 and 4-2 per cent, of the 
children of school-going age. The number of educational 
institutions, public and private, in that year was 3,074, 
including an Arts college, 98 secondary schools, and 2,497 
primary schools. The expenditure on education was 3-51 
lakhs, of which Rs. 27,000 was met from Provincial funds, 
Rs. 6 1,000 from District funds, Rs. 1,500 from municipal 
funds, and i-88 lakhs from fees. The chief educational in- 
stitutions are at Barisal. 
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In 1903 the District contained 41 dispensaries, of which MeUical. 
5 had accommodation for 68 in-patients. Altogether, the 
cases of 331,000 out-patients and 1,060 in-patients were 
treated during the year, and 8,913 operations were performed. 

The expenditure was Rs. 34,000, of which Rs. 2,000 was 
met from Government contributions, Rs. 21,000 from Local 
and Rs. 4,000 from municipal funds, and Rs. 6,000 from 
subscriptions. 

Though vaccination is compulsory only within the five Vaccina- 
municipalities, it has made great progress in recent years, the 
number of successful vaccinations in 1903-4 being 122,000, 
or 54*2 per 1,000 of the population. 

[Sir \V. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal^ vol. v, and 
Geographical Notes appended to vol. i (1875) ; Beveridge, 
Backergunge (1876); P. M. Basu, Settlement Reports of the 
Dakhin ShdliPdzpur and Tushkkdli Government Estates (Cal- 
cutta, 1896 and 1898).] 

Barisal Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of 
Backergunge District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated at 
its north-east comer, between 22° 28' and 23® 5' N. and 90® i' 
and 90^41' E., wnth an area of i,iio square miles. The 
population in 1901 was 945,367, compared with 879,177 in 
1891. It contains three towns, Barisal (population, 18,978), 
the bead-quarters, and the important marts of Jhalakati 
(5,234) and Nalchiti (2,240 ) } and 2,048 villages. It is 
the most densely populated subdivision in the District, with 
a density of 852 persons per square mile. It is a deltaic 
tract, intersected by numerous rivers and water-channels. 

The level sinks to the north-west, and parts of this portion 
are covered with deep morasses. 

Pirojpur Subdivision. — Western subdivision of Backer- 
gunge District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
22° I'and 22® 54' N. and 89® 52' and 90® 14' E., with an area 
of 692 square miles. The population in 1901 was 553>494, 
compared with 519,603 in 1891. It contains one town, 
Pirojpur {population, 14,119), the head-quarters, and 1,066 
villages, and supports 800 persons per square mile, the density 
being greatest in the north and centre. In the extreme north 
it is covered with great swamps like the adjoining parts of 
Farldpur District, while in the south in the Matbari thdna^ 
where the density is only 480 persons per square mile, it 
merges in the Sundarbans. 

Fatuakhali Subdivision. — South-eastern subdivision of 
Backergunge District, Eastern Bengal and Assam^ lying 
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between 21° 49' and 22® 36' N. and 89® 59' and 90° 40' E., 
with an area of 1,231 square miles. The subdivision is a 
fertile deltaic tract, merging to the south in the Sundarbans, 
where there are extensive areas of waste land covered with 
forest. The population in 1901 was 522,658, compared with 
496,735 in 1891. It contains one town, Patuakhali (popula- 
tion, 5,003), the head-quarters, and 1,051 villages, and is the 
most sparsely populated subdivision in the District, supporting 
only 425 persons per square mile, the density being lowest 
towards the south where the Sundarbans have been only 
partially reclaimed. 

Dakhin Shahbazpur. — Large island in the Meghna estuary, 
forming a subdivision of Backergunge District, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, lying between 22® 6' and 23® 2' N. and 90® 35' 
and 91° 2' E., with an area of 612 square miles. The popu- 
lation in 1901 was 270,233, compared with 258,450 in 1891, 
the density being 442 persons per square mile. It contains 
447 villages, at one of which, Bhola, the head-quarters are 
now situated. The island is formed of the silt brought down 
by the Meghna, whose strong bore at spring-tides impinges on 
its east face, flooding all the watercourses and creeks. To the 
north and east, land is being cut away by the river, many 
homesteads with their palm groves annually disappearing, while 
elsewhere, especially towards the west, large alluvial accretions 
are continually forming. The island is peculiarly liable to the 
ravages of storm-waves and cyclones, and was devastated by the 
cyclone of 1876 {see Backergunge District), which swept 
away almost the entire population of Daulatkhan, the former 
head-quarters. 

Sundarbans, — A vast tract of forest and swamp, extend- 
ing for about 170 miles along the sea face of the Bay of 
Bengal from the estuary of the Hooghly to that of the 
Meghna, and running inland to a distance of from 60 to 80 
miles. The most probable meaning of the name is the ‘ forest 
of sundrV {Heniiera littoralis\ this being the characteristic 
tree found here. The tract lies between 21® 31' and 22° 
38' N. and 88° 5' and 90° 28' E., with an area of 6,526 
square miles, of which 2,941 are included in the District 
of the Twenty-four Parganas, 2,688 in Khulna, and 897 in 
Backergunge. 

The Sundarbans forms the lower part of the Ganges 
delta, and is intersected from north to south by the estuaries 
of that river, the most important, proceeding from west 
to east, being the Hooghly, Matla, Raimangal, Malancha, 
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Haringhata, Rabnabad, and Meghna. The tract through 
which they flow is one vast alluvial plain, where the process 
of land-making has not yet ceased and where morasses and 
bvvamps, now gradually filling up, abound. The rivers are 
connected with each other by an intricate series of branches, 
and the latter in their turn by innumerable smaller channels ; 
so that the whole tract is a tangled network of streams, 
rivers, and watercourses, enclosing a large number of islands 
of various shapes and sizes. Cultivation is confined to a 
fringe of reclaimed land situated along the northern boun- 
dary, except in Backergunge, where some of the clearings 
extend almost down to the sea. 

The flat swampy islands are covered with dense forest, Botany, 
the most plentiful and important species being the sundri^ 
which thrives most where the water in the channels is least 
brackish. Towards the north the forests contain a rather 
dense undergrowth, but elsewhere this is very scanty. In 
the north some mangroves, chiefly Kandelta and Bruguiera^ 
are found scattered along the river banks; farther south, as 
the influence of the tide increase^ they become more nume- 
rous, Ceriops and Rhizopkara now appearing with the others, 
till at length the riparian vegetation is altogether mangrove. 

By this time too, sundri and its associates largely disappear 
from the interior forests, which are now mainly composed 
of geoa {Excoecaria Agallocha). Nearer the sea this in turn 
gives way to mangroves. This pure mangrove forest some- 
times extends into the tide ; but at other times it is separated 
from the waves along the sea face by a line of low sand- 
dunes, on which reappear some of the swamp forest species, 
accompanied by a few plants characteristic of other Asiatic 
shores, such as Erythrina indica^ Thespesia populnea^ Ficus 
RumpMi^ and others for which the conditions in the swampy 
islands of the interior seem to be unsuited. 

The wild animals include tigers, which cause much destruc- Fauna, 
tion, rhinoceros (now nearly extinct), buffalo, hog, spotted 
deer {Certms axis), barking-deer {Cervulus munijac), and hog 
deer (Cerms pordnusy The rivers are infested with croco- 
diles, which are dangerous to man and beast ; and the cobra, 
python, and many other varieties of snakes are found. In 
the cold season, geese, ducks, and other birds congregate in 
large numbers on the sandbanks. 

The average annual rainfall varies from about 82 inches Rainfall 
in the west to over 200 inches in the east. Cyclones 
storm-waves occur from time to time. The worst of the 
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recent calamities of this nature' was in 1870, when a great 
part of Backergunge and the adjoining Districts was sub- 
merged, the depth of water in some places being over 10 feet. 
An account of this catastrophe is given in the article on 
Backergunge District, 

History. Nothing is known of the Sundarbans until about the middle 
of the fifteenth century, when a Muhammadan adventurer, 
named Khan Jah^, or Khanja All, obtained a jdgir from the 
king of Gaur, and made extensive clearances near Bagherhat 
in Khulna; he appears to h^ve exercised all the rights of 
sovereignty until his death in 1459- A hundred years later, 
when Daud, the last king of Bengal, rebelled against the 
emperor of Delhi, one of his Hindu counsellors obtained 
a Raj in the Sundarbans, the capital of which, Iswarlpur, 
near the Kallganj police station in Khulna, was called Yaso- 
hara and has given its name to the modern District of Jessore. 
His son, Pratapaditya, was one of the twelve chiefs or BhuiySs 
who held the south and east of Bengal, nominally as vassals 
of the emperor, but who were practically independent and 
frequently at war with each other. He rebelled but, after 
some minor successes, was defeated and taken prisoner by 
Raja Man Singh, the leader of Akbar’s armies in Bengal 
from 1589 to 1606. 

It is believed that at one time the Sundarbans was far 
more extensively inhabited and cultivated than at present; 
and possibly this may have been due to the fact that the 
shifting of the main stream of the Ganges from the Bhagl- 
rathi to the Padma, by diminishing the supply of fresh 
water from the north, rendered the tract less fit for human 
habitation. Another cause of the depopulation of this tract 
may be found in the predatory incursions of Magh pirates 
and Portuguese buccaneers in the early part of the eigh- 
teenth century. It is said that in 1737 the people then 
inhabiting the Sundarbans deserted it in consequence of 
the devastated state of the country, and in RennelFs map 
of Lower Bengal (1772) the Backergunge Sundarbans is shown 
as ‘depopulated by the Maghs.’ The most important re- 
mains are the tomb of Khan Jahan and the ruins of Shat 
Gumbaz and Iswaripur in the Bagherhat subdivision of 
Khulna District, the temple of Jhatar Dad in the Twenty-^ 
four Parganas, and the Navaratna temple near Kaliganj police 
station in Khulna. 

The The majority of the present inhabitants have come from 

people. Districts immediately to the north. of the Sundarbans, 
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and consist chiefly of low-caste Hindus and Muhammadans, 
the Pods being the most numerous Hindu caste in the 
west and the Namasudras or Chandals towards the east 
The Muhammadans, who are numerous in the east, belong 
mostly to the fanatical sect of Farazis. In the Backergunge 
Sundarbans there are some 7,000 Maghs, who came origin- 
ally from the Arakan coast Between the months of Octo- 
ber and May crowds of wood-cutters from Backergunge, 
Khuln^ Farldpur, Calcutta, and elsewhere come in boats 
and enter the forests for the purpose of cutting jungle. 

The coolies whom they employ to do jungle-clearing, earth- 
work, &c., come from Hazaribagh, Birbhum, Manbhum, 
Bankura, and Orissa. There are no villages or towns, and 
the cultivators live scattered in little hamlets. Port Can- 
ning was at one time a municipality, but is now nearly 
deserted ; Morrelganj in Khulna District is an important ' 
trading centre. 

The reclaimed tract to the north is entirely devoted to Agricul- 
rice cultivation, and winter rice of a fine quality is grown 
there; sugar-cane and areca-palms are also cultivated in the 
tracts lying in Khulna and Backergunge Districts. When 
land is cleared, a bdndh or dike is erected round it to 
keep out the salt water, and after two years the land be- 
comes fit for cultivation; in normal years excellent crops 
are obtained, the out-turn being usually about 20 maunds 
of rice per acre. 

The Sundarbans contains 2,081 square miles of * reserved ' Forests, 
forests in Khulna District, and 1,758 square miles of ‘pro- 
tected ^ forests in the Twenty-four Parganas. These are under 
the charge of a Deputy-Conservator of Forests, aided by 
two assistants, whose head-quarters are at Khulna. The 
characteristics of the forests have been described above. They 
yield an immense quantity of timber, firewood, and thatching 
materials, the minor produce consisting of golpdta {Mpa 
frutkans)y hantdl {Phoenix paiudasa), nal^ honey, wax, 
shells, which are burned for lime. The ‘ protected * forests In 
the Twenty-four Parganas are gradually being thrown open for 
cultivation, and 466 square miles were disforested between the 
years 1895 and 1903. The gross receipts from the Sundarbans 
forests in 1903-4 were 3-83 lakhs, and the net revenue 
2*71 lakhs. 

At Kaliganj, in Khulna District, country knives, bufialo- 
hom combs, and black clay pottery are made. 

Bice, betel-nu^s, and timber are exported to Calcutta. . . - 
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Port Canning on the Matla river is connected with Cal- 
cutta by rail; but, apart from this, the only means of com- 
munication are afforded by the maze of tidal creeks and 
cross-channels by which the Sundarbans is traversed. These 
have been connected with one another and with Calcutta by 
a system of artificial canals (described under the Calcutta 
AND Eastern Canals), which enable Calcutta to tap the 
trade of the Ganges and Brahmaputra valleys. Regular lines 
of steamers for passengers and cargo use this route, while 
the smaller waterways give, country boats of all sizes access 
to almost every part of the tract. Fraserganj at the mouth 
of the Hooghly river has recently been selected as the site of 
a permanent wireless telegraphy station, the object of which 
is to establish communication with vessels in the Bay of 
Bengal. 

The tracts comprised in the Sundarbans form an integral 
part of the Districts in which they are included. The revenue 
work (except its collection) was formerly in the hands of 
a special officer called the Commissioner in the Sundarbans, 
who exercised concurrent jurisdiction with the District Col- 
lectors; but this appointment has recently been abolished, 
and the entire revenue administration has been transferred to 
the Collectors concerned. 

The earliest known attempt to bring the Sundarbans 
under cultivation was that of Khan Jahan. More recent 
attempts date from 1782, when Mr. Henckell, the first 
English Judge and Magistrate of Jessore, inaugurated the 
system of reclamation between Calcutta and the eastern 
Districts. Henckellganj, named after its founder by his 
native agent, appears as Hingulganj on the survey maps. 
This area was then a dense forest, and Mr. HenckelFs 
first step was to clear the jungle; that done, the lands 
immediately around the clearances were gradually brought 
under cultivation. In 1784, when some little experience 
had been gained, Mr. Henckell submitted a scheme for 
the reclamation of the Sundarbans, which met with the 
approval of the Board of Revenue. Two objects were 
aimed at : to gain a revenue from lands then utterly 
unproductive, and to obtain a reserve of rice against 
seasons of drought, the crops in the Sundarbans being 
very little dependent upon rainfall. The principal mea- 
sure adopted was to make grants of jungle land on favour- 
able terms to people undertaking to cultivate them. In 
1787 Mr. Henckell was appointed Superintendent of the 
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operations for encouraging the reclamation of the Sundar- 
bans, and already at that time 7,000 acres were under 
cultivation. In the following year, however, disputes arose 
with the zaminddrs who possessed lands adjoining the 
Sundarbans grants; and as the zaminddrs not only claimed 
a right to lands cultivated by the holders of these grants, 
but enforced their claims, the number of settlers began 
to fall off rapidly. Mr. Henckell expressed a conviction 
that, if the boundaries of the lands held by the neigh- 
bouring zaminddrs were settled, the number of grants would 
at once increase ; but the Board of Revenue had grown 
lukewarm about the whole scheme, and in 1790 it was 
practically abandoned. Several of the old grants forthwith 
relapsed into jungle. 

In 1807, however, applications for grants began to come 
in again ; and in 1816 the post of Commissioner in the 
Sundarbans was created by Regulation IX of that year, 
in order to provide an agency for ascertaining how far 
neighbouring landholders had encroached beyond their per- 
manently-settled estates, and for resuming and settling such 
encroachments. From that time steady progress was made 
until, in 1872, the total area under cultivation was esti- 
mated at 1,087 square miles, of which two-thirds had been 
reclaimed between 1830 and 1872. The damage done 
by the disastrous cyclone of 1870 led to the abandon- 
ment of many of the more exposed holdings, and in 
1882 the total reclaimed area was returned at only 786 
square miles. Since then rapid progress has again been 
made, and in 1904 the total settled area had risen to 2,015 
square miles. 

Settlements of waste land^ have, until recently, been 
formed under the rules promulgated in 1879, the grants 
made being of two classes : namely, blocks of 200 acres 
or more leased for forty years to large capitalists who are 
prepared to spend time and money in developing them ; 
and plots not exceeding 200 acres leased to small capitalists 
for clearance by cultivators. Under these rules one-fourth 
of the entire area leased was for ever exempted from 
assessment, while the remaining three-fourths was held 
free of assessment for ten years. On the expiry of the 
term of the original lease, the lot was open to resettle- 
ment for a period of thirty years. It was stipulated that 
one-eighth of the entire grant must be rendered fit for 
cultivation at the end of the fifth year, and this condi- 
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tion was enforced either by forfeiture of the grant or by 
the issue of a fresh lease at enhanced rates. Almost the 
whole of the area available for settlement in Khulna has 
already been leased to capitalists; in Backergunge 479 out 
of 645 square miles have been settled, and in the Twenty- 
four Parganas 1,223 out of 2,301 square miles. Experience 
has shown that this system has led to the growth of an 
undesirable class of land speculators and middlemen, and 
to the grinding down of the actual cultivators by exces- 
sive rents. Land-jobbers and speculators obtained leases 
for the purpose of reselling them ; in order to recoup bis 
initial outlay the original lessee often sublet to smaller 
lessees in return for cash ^ payments ; and the same process 
was carried on lower down the chain, with the result that 
the land was eventually reclaimed and cultivated by peasant 
cultivators paying rack-rents. It was accordingly decided 
in 1904 to abandon this system and to introduce a system 
of ryotwari settlement, as an experimental measure, in the 
portions of the Sundarbans lying in the Districts of Backer- 
gunge and the Twenty-four Parganas. Under this system 
small areas will be let out to actual cultivators, assistance 
being given them by Government in the form of advances, as 
well as by constructing tanks and embankments and clearing 
the jungle for them, 

~ [J. Westland, Report on (Calcutta, 1874); F. E. Par- 

giter. Revenue History of the Sunderbans from 1765 to 1870 
(Calcutta, 1885).] 

Baxisal Town. — Head-quarters of Backergunge District, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 22® 42' N. and 
90° 22' E., on the west bank of the Barisal river. Population 
(1901), 18,978- In the middle of the eighteenth century 
Barisal was an important salt chaukt^ or place where salt tax 
was paid. The head-quarters of the District, formerly at Backer- 
gunge, were transferred here in 1801. The Barisal river is 
navigable by steamers all the year round ; and daily steamers 
ply to Khulna and Narayanganj, establishing communication 
with Calcutta and Dacca respectively, the journey to the former 
occupying twenty-four hours and to the latter twelve hours. 
It has also steamer communication with Patuakhali in this 
District and Ichakhali and Bhawtoiganj in Noakhali. Barisal 
was constituted a municipality in 1876. The income during 
the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 31,000, and the 
expenditure Rs. 29,000- In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 47,000, 
of which Rs. 10,000 was derived from a tax on persons (or 
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property tax), and Rs. 12,000 from a conservancy rate; the 
income was also augmented by contributions of Rs. 4,000 for 
medical purposes and Rs. 10,000 for general purposes from Local 
funds and other sources. The expenditure in the same year 
was Rs. 35,000. The town has wide, straight, and well-kept 
streets, the river-side road to Sagardi being bordered by fine 
avenues; and it is intersected by numerous creeks, which are 
flushed twice a day at flood-tide, and add much to the 
healthiness of the town. There are numerous tanks, of which 
four, unconnected -with the river, are reserved for drinking 
purposes ; a scheme to supply filtered water is under con- 
sideration. 

In addition to the usual public offices and the jail, the town 
contains three churches belonging to the Anglican, Roman 
Catholic, and Baptist denominations, and a public library 
founded in 1855. The District jail has accommodation for 
580 prisoners, who are employed on oil-pressing, brick-pounding, 
brick-making, carpet- and mat-making, weaving, and bamboo 
work. A first-grade college teaches up to the B.A. standard. 
A District school is controlled by a joint committee of the 
municipality and District board, and two girls’ schools are 
maintained respectively by the Baptist Zanana Mission and by 
subscriptions ; a technical school is affiliated to the District 
school. There are five printing presses, and three vernacular 
newspapers are published in the town. 

Bhola. — Head-quarters of the Dakhin Shahbazpur sub- 
division, Backergunge District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
situated in 22® 41' N. and 90® 40' E. Bhola consists of 
portions of three villages, the aggregate population of which 
in 1901 was 6,263, It contains the usual public offices; the 
sub-jail has accommodation for 18 prisoners. 

Datilatkhan. — ^Village and former head-quarters of the 
Dakhin Shahbazpur subdivision, Backergunge District, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, situated in 22° 38' N, and 90® 49' E. 
Population (1901), 381, The village was destroyed in the 
storm-wave of 1876, nearly all the inhabitants being drowned, 
and again suffered severely in the cyclone of 1893 1 
still an important centre of trade, the principal article of export 
being betel-nuts. Daulatkhan is connected by road with 
Bhola and Tamir Hat, and the service of steamers between 
Barisal and Noakhali calls here four days in the week. 

JhMakati. — ^Town in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Backergunge District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated 
in 22® 3 9"" N. and go'* 13' E,, at the junction of the Nalchitl 
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river and the Jhalakati Khal. Population (1901), 5,234. 
Jhalakati lies on the main steamer route between Barisal and 
Calcutta, and is one of the most important markets in Eastern 
Bengal, the chief exports being rice and betehnuts, and the 
imports salt, tobacco, oil, and sugar. A very large quantity 
of timber, especially sundri wood {Heritiera Uttoralis\ cut 
in the Sundarbans, is sold here. There is an oil-mill, with 
an annual out-turn estimated at Rs. 25,000. Jhalakati was 
constituted a municipality in 1875. The income during the 
decade ending 190 1-2 averaged Rs. 5,200, and the expenditure 
Rs. 5,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 8,800, mainly 
derived from a property tax and a conservancy rate ; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 8,600. 

Nalchitl. — Town in the head-quarters subdivision of Backer- 
gunge District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 
22® 39' N. and 90° 18' E., on the river of the same name. 
Population (1901), 2,240. Nalchitiwas formerly an important 
trading town, exporting betel-nuts direct to Arakan and Pegu, 
and is still a busy mart on the main steamer route between 
Barisal and Calcutta. The chief exports are rice and betel- 
nuts ; and the chief imports are salt, tobacco, oil, and sugar. 
NalchitI was constituted a municipality in 1875, The income 
during the decade ending 1901— 2 averaged Rs. 2,270, and the 
expenditure Rs. 2,100. In 1903—4 the income was Rs. 3,150, 
mainly derived from a property tax ; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 3,100. 

PatuaRhali Town-. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
the same name in Backergunge District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 22° 22' N. and 90® 22'E., on the Patua- 
khali river. Population (1901), 5,003. Patuakhali was con- 
stituted a municipality in 1892. The income and expenditure 
during the decade ending 1 901-2 both averaged Rs. 3,000. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 5,000, half of which was derived 
from a property tax ; and the expenditure was Rs. 4,000. 

Pirojpur Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Backergunge District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 22° 35' N. and 89° 59' E., on the Baleswar 
river. Population (1901), 14,119. Pirojpur was constituted 
a municipality in 1885. The income during the decade 
ending 1901— 2 averaged Rs. 6,300, and the expenditure 
Rs. 6,200. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 9,000, of which 
Rs. 5,000 was derived from a property tax ; and the expen- 
diture was Rs. 8,000. 

Ponabalia Shamrail. — ^Village in the head-quarters sub^ 
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division of Backergunge District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
situated on the bank of the Sundha or Shugandha, 5 miles 
from Jhalakati. Population (1901), 498. Ram Bhadra Rai, 
zamlnddr of Ponabalia, is said to have defeated the Maratha 
army here in 1748. The village contains a temple of Siva, 
which is one of the fifty-one places of Hindu pilgrimage, 
scattered over India, where tradition relates that a limb or 
some portion of the body of the- goddess Sat! fell, while her 
husband Siva was perambulating the whole earth with her 
corpse on his shoulders. The nose of the goddess is said to 
have fallen at this place. 
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Chittagong Division. — Division of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, lying between 20° 35' and 24 ° 16' N. and 90® 34' 
and 92° 42' E., in the extreme south of the Province. It is 
bounded on the west by the Bay of Bengal ; on the north-west 
by the Dacca Division ; on the north-east by Sylhet and Hill 
Tippera ; on the east by the Lushai Hills and North Arakan ; 
and on the south by Arakan. It comprises four Districts, as 
shown in the following table : — 


District. 

Area in 
square miles. 

Population, 

1901. 

Demand for 
land revenue 
and cesses, 
rgo 3 - 4 , ^ 
in thousands 
of rupees. 

Tippera .... 

2,499 

2,117,991 

13.45 

Noakhali. 

1,644 

1,141,728 

8,32 

Chittagong 

2,492 

I, 353»250 

13.22 

Chittagong Hill Tracts . 

5,138 

124,762 

* 

Total 

11.773 

4.737.731 

34^99 


■* In the Chittagong Hill Tracts the so-called land revenue consists of the rents 
assessed on lands cultivated with the plough, and no cesses are levied. 


The head-quarters of the Division are at Chittagong Town. 
The recorded population was 3,441,430 in 1872, 3,569,071 in 
1881, 4,190,081 in 1891, and 4 > 737 > 73 i in 1901. The most 
marked characteristic is the large proportion of Muhammadans, 
who in 1901 numbered 3,333,000, or 70 per cent, of the whole 
population ; Hindus numbered 1,251,000, or 26 per cent., and 
Buddhists 150,000, or 3 per cent., while there were 2,443 
Christians and 800 of other religions. The density of popula- 
tion is 402 persons per square mile, or 695, if the sparsely 
inhabited Hill Tracts are excluded. The Division contains 
6 towns and 9,740 villages. The only town with more than 
20,000 inhabitants is Chittagong (population, 22,140), but 
CoMiLLA (19,169) and Brahmanbaria (19,915) very nearly 
approach that figure. 

The position of Chittagong as the base for operations against 
the Lushais before they were turned into peaceable British 
subjects formerly gave the Division a much greater political 
importance than it now possesses. As chairman of the Com- 
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missioners of the Chittagong port, the Commissioner has to 
deal with a number of commercial questions; and in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts he exercises direct administrative 
control, and has the powers of a Sessions Judge and of an 
Inspector-General of police. The Government estates in this 
Division are more important than in any other, especially in 
Chittagong District, the aggregate rental being 8-43 lakhs, or 
nearly a third of the total land revenue. No less than 2,085 
square miles are ‘ reserved ’ as forest. Chittagong is the chief 
port in Eastern Bengal, and Chandpur, on the Meghn^ is 
a rapidly growing jute centre ■which taps one of the most 
important jute-growing tracts in the world, while Sitakund is 
a much-frequented place of pilgrimage. The State of Hill 
Tippera is under the political supervision of the Commissioner. 

Tippera {Tripura ). — District in the Chittagong Division of Bonn- 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 23*^ z' and 24° 16' N. 
and 90° 34' and 91° 22' E., with an area of 2,499 square miles, and hill 
It is bounded on the north-west by the Districts of Dacca and 
Mymensingh ; on the north-east by Sylhet ; on the east by the 
State of Hill Tippera; on the south by Noakhali; and on 
the west by the Meghna river, which separates it from Faiidpur, 

Dacca, and Mymensingh. 

Tippera is a level alluvial plain broken only by the isolated 
Lalmai hills, 5 miles west of Comilla, w^hich rise to a height of 
40 to 100 feet. It is well cultivated and is intersected in all 
directions by rivers, which in the south and west are tidal. To 
the east the country undulates, and runs into the series of low 
forest-clad hills which form the most westerly of the Hill 
Tippera ranges. The west is inundated during the rains. The 
drainage passes west and south-west across the District from 
the watershed in Hill Tippera, and finds an exit either in the 
Meghna or in the Bay of Bengal. The Meghna sweeps past 
the western border, a noble estuary some 4 miles in breadth ; 
the other important rivers are the Gumtl, Dakatia, and Titas. 

The Gumti rises in Hill Tippera, and flows westwards past the 
town of Comilla, joining the Meghna above DaudMndi in 
23® 22' N. and 90® 42' E. ; its direct length in British territory 
is 36 miles. The Dakatia also follows a westerly course from 
its source in Hill Tippera until it joins the Meghna, passing 
the villages of Laksham and Hajiganj. Its original exit into 
the Meghna was at Raipur, but the main stream now passes 
Chandpur down what was originally an artificial channel. The 
Titas is the chief river of the north of the District and passes 
Br^manbaria. These rivers are navigable throughout the 
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year by boats of 4 tons burden for the greater part of their 
course. The Muhari, Bijaiganga, and Burhi Ganga are navi- 
gable by boats of 4 tons burden during the rains. Extensive 
marshes in the north of the District, covering an aggregate 
area of 92 square miles, are utilized for pasture and for grow- 
ing reeds. 

The Lalmai hills and the undulating country in the east are 
formed chiefly of Upper Tertiary rocks. The rest of the 
District is covered by recent alluvium, consisting of sandy clay 
and sand along the course of the rivers, and of fine silt con- 
solidating into clay in the flatter parts of the river plain. 

The Lalmai range is covered with a forest of trees and 
brushwood, including species of Linostoma^ Dalkousiea, Licuala^ 
Connarus^ Grewia^ and Bridelia^ The flat ground is inter- 
sected by rivers and khdh often partially affected by the tide ; 
these streams are fringed by a riparian vegetation of reeds and 
bushes similar to those met with in the northern Sundarbans, 
The villages are built amid plantations of areca palms, bamboos, 
jack and mango trees. In the marshes are found sold {Aeschy- 
nomene j>aludosa), Sesdania, sttalpdti {Fhrynium dzchotomtm)^ 
and similar aquatic plants ; and the muktapdti {Clinogyne 
dichotomd)^ a scitamineous shrub, often covers large areas. 

In the forest-clad hills along the eastern border tigers, 
leopards, wild hog, and various species of wild cats are to be 
found. 

The temperature is moderate, the mean for the year being 
78® and the average maximum never exceeding 91°. Humidity 
is exceptionally high, the average for the year being 86 per 
cent. Rainfall commences early with violent ‘ nor -westers * in 
March and April, when the normal fall is 2-9 and 5-5 inches 
respectively. The average for the year is 75 inches, of which 
ro*3 inches fall in May, r4-i in June, 13 in July, 12*9 in 
August, 9*2 in September, and 4*7 in October. 

The District of Tippera formed part of the dominions of the 
Raja of Hill Tippera State until 1733, Its history prior to that 
date is that of Hill Tippera. This State was invaded by the 
Muhammadans as early as 1279 again in 1345 and 1620, 
but on each occasion the Raja ultimately succeeded in main- 
taining his independence. In 1733, however, Shuja-ud-din 
Khan, governor of Bengal, overran the country ; and from that 
date the plains portion of the State, corresponding to the 
modem Tippera District and part of Noakhali, became an 
integral part of the Mughal empire. In 1765 the adminis- 
tration of the District passed into the hands of the East India 
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Company ; but even then more than a fifth of the present area 
was under the immediate rule of the Raja of Hill Tippera, who 
paid a tribute of ivory and elephants. At that time Tippera 
and Noakhali Districts were included in the ihtimdm or division 
of Jalalpur, which was administered by two native officers until 
1769, and from that date until 1772 by three English Super- 
visors. In 1772 a Collector was appointed, and nine years 
later Tippera and NoSkhali were constituted a single revenue 
charge; they w^ere subsequently separated in 1822. Since then 
great changes have been made in the boundaries of the District, 
but the only event which has occurred to break the peaceful 
monotony of British rule was a serious raid in i860 by the 
Kukis or Lushais. These savages entered the District from 
Chhagalnaiya, burnt and plundered fifteen villages, murdered 
185 British subjects, and carried off 100 captives. In 1861 
a large body of military police, under Captain Raban, marched 
against Rattan Puiya's village in the south Lushai Hills to 
avenge this raid ; but no sooner did they appear in sight than 
the Kukis themselves set fire to the place, and fied into the 
jungle, where pursuit was impossible. 

The population is increasing rapidly, having risen from The 
1,404,045 in 1872 to 1,514,361 in 1881, 1,782,935 in 1891, People, 
and 2,117,991 in 1901. The last figure gives a density of 
848 persons per square mile, which is by far the highest rate 
in the Division, Noakhali having only 694 and Chittagong 
543 persons per square mile. The principal statistics of the 
Census of 1901 are shown below: — 


Sabdivison. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

kc 

§i 

P 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

i 

> 

Comilla . 

1,142 

I 

2,939 

957.699 

839 

+ 16.6 

67.175 

Brahmanbaria . 

769 

I 

1,319 

677.084 

880 

+ 14-7 

38.563 

Chandpar 

588 

I 

1,103 

483,208 

822 

+ 30.0 

30,452 

District total 


3 

5.361 

2.1 17.991 

848 

+ i8-8 

136,190 


The three towns are Comilla, the head-quarters, Brahman- 
BARiA, and Chandpur. The density of population is greatest 
in the fertile tract along the bank of the Meghna (except in the 
extreme north, where there are numerous unreclaimed marshes), 
and in the old settled tract to the east, north, and south of 
Comilla. It is lowest in the centre and south of the Dis- 
trict, but this tract is being rapidly developed. Tippera is 
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eminently prosperous, the Muhammadan population is prolific, 
and jute cultivation has received a great impetus from the 
construction of the Assam-Bengal Railway. The increase 
during the last decade is entirely due to the procreative 
capacity of the people living in the District, and has not been 
assisted by immigration. The exceptional increase in the 
Chandpur subdivision, which has more than doubled its popu- 
lation since 1872, is caused by the rapid spread of jute cultiva- 
tion, the formation of new accretions along the bank of the 
Meghna, and the development of trade in Chandpur town. 
The District is very fertile, and is capable of supporting a much 
larger population than it bears at present ; and its continuous 
prosperity has not been broken by any serious crop-failure or 
wave of unhealthiness. The language spoken is the dialect of 
Bengali known as Eastern or Musalmani Bengali. 

In 1901 Muhammadans numbered 1,494,020, or nearly 71 per 
cent, of the population j they are increasing far more rapidly 
than the Hindus, who now number 622,339, or 29 per cent. 
Castes and Nearly all the Muhammadans are Shaikhs, who are probably 
tioD?^' descendants of converts from Hinduism. The most numerous 
Hindu castes are the fishing and cultivating Chandals (i 1 5,000) 
and Kaibarttas (72,000), and the weaving Jugis (68,000). The 
Kayasths (writers) number 70,000, and the Brahmans 36,000. 
The population is almost entirely agricultural, 79 per cent, 
being dependent on this means of livelihood. 

Christian There were 292 Christians, of whom 143 were natives. A 
missions. t>ranch of the New South Wales Baptist Mission conducts 
medical and educational work at Comilla, and the New Zealand 
Baptist Mission has branches at Brahmanbaria and Chandpur. 
General The soil is exceedingly fertile, and the rainfall is sufficient 
tuScon enable the cultivators to dispense with irrigation. The 
ditions and chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, in 
principal square miles: — 


Subdivision. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Comilla 

1,142 

769 

644 

159 

Brahmanbai ia 

595 

28 

Chandpur 

588 

489 

35 

Total 

2 i 499 

1,?28 

222 


Of the cultivated area, 27 per cent, bears two crops in the 
year. Rice is the principal staple, occupying 1,459 square 
miles, or 84 per cent, of the net cropped area. There are 
three harvests. The autumn crop is sown on the higher lands 
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and is reaped in July and August, the spring crop is harvested 
in April, and the winter crop between November and January ; 
the last mentioned covers two-thirds of the entire area under 
rice. Next comes jute (416 square miles), the cultivation 
of which is rapidly extending and 'svhich now occupies 24 per 
cent, of the net cropped area. Tippera is thus one of the 
largest jute-growing Districts in the Province. Oilseeds, 
principally rape and mustard, occupy only one-sixth of the area 
devoted to the cultivation of jute. Among the food-crops 
grown in the winter are kalai {Fhasealus radiatus), khesari 
{Lathy rus sativui).^ peas, and rahar {Cajanus indicus). The 
betel-nut palm {Areca Catechu) and the pan creeper {Fiper 
Betli) are extensively grown in the south-west, and chillies 
{Capsictwi frutesce 7 is) in the neighbourhood of the Meghna 
river, the silt of which is especially suited to this crop. Other 
spices are coriander, turmeric, and ginger. Vegetables, such as 
beans, arum {Colocasia Antiquorum) ^ baigun {Solanum Melon-- 
gend)y yams, and pumpkins, are favourite articles of diet. 
Sugar-cane and tobacco are grown on a small scale. 

Cultivation is extending rapidly with the growth of popula- 
tion, and the marshes are gradually silting up and being 
reclaimed. The peasantry are prosperous and rarely require 
Government loans. Irrigation is little practised ; but water is 
sometimes lifted on to high lands, and in the east of the 
District hill streams are dammed for this purpose. 

The cattle are poor, and pasture has become scarce with the Cattle, 
extension of cultivation. A large cattle market is held weekly 
at Bat^andi during the dry season. 

The Maynamati cloth manufactured near Comilla finds an Arts and 
extensive sale in the local markets, and is exported to the nianufac- 
neighbouring Districts. Brass utensils, pottery, rough agricul- 
turi tools, cane and bamboo baskets, mats, and gur are also 
manufactured. Jute is pressed and baled by machinery at 
Chandpur, Akhaura, and Chatalpar. The ^ sitalpati reed 
(Fhrynium dichotomum) is woven into fine mats. 

The Assam-Bengal Railway now carries the bulk of the Conaneroe. 
traffic in the east of the District, but in the west tlie rivers are 
still largely used. The principal exports are jute and rice; 
about 45,000 tons of jute and 26,000 tons of rice were exported 
by rail in 1903-4. Jute is sent to Narayanganj, Calcutta, and 
Chittagong, and much of it is now baled at Chandpur ; the 
rice goes to Assam, Narayanganj, and Chittagong. Minor 
exports are betel-nuts, gur^ gunny-bags, hides, mats, chillies, 
oilseeds, and country cloth. Cotton is brought down from 
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Hill Tippera and re-exported. The chief imports are cotton 
goods, cotton twist, salt, and kerosene oil ; their value is con- 
siderably less than that of the exports. The chief centres of 
trade are Ch^dpur and Matlab Bazar on the Meghna \ Haji- 
ganj, Chitosi, Daulatganj, and Baghmara on the Dakatia; 
Comilla, Gaurlpur, Lalpur, Jafarganj, Companyganj, and Panch- 
pukuriaon the Gumtl; and Chanduria, Brahmanbaria, Akhaura, 
and Ramchandrapur on the Titas. 

The Assam-Bengal Railway traverses the east of the District 
from north to south, communicating with Chandpur by a 
branch line from Laksham ; another branch from Laksham to 
Noakhali has recently been completed. The District board 
maintains 309 miles of roads, of which 10 miles are metalled. 
The Dacca-Chittagong trunk road, which runs north to Comilla 
and thence west to Daudkandi, is maintained from Provincial 
funds. Other important roads connect Comilla with Chunta, via 
Brahmanbaria, and Sarail with Chandpur and Companyganj. 

Water communications are important, as 630 miles are 
navigable throughout the year and 460 more during the rains ; 
in fact, in the rainy season the roads are but little used, and 
the people move about and transport their goods mainly by 
water. The Assam steamers call at Chandpur, and the railway 
steamers ply thence to Goalundo; daily steamers run also 
in connexion with the Assam-Bengal Railway from Akhaura 
to Chanduria via Brahmanbaria. There are many important 
ferries across the Meghna and Gumti invers. 

For purposes of administration the District is divided into 
three subdivisions, with head-quarters at Comilla, Brahman- 
baria, and Chandpur. At Comilla the District officer is 
ordinarily assisted by a staff of five Deputy-Magistrate-Col- 
lectors. Chandpur subdivision is in charge of a Joint or 
Assistant Magistrate and Brahmanbaria of a Deputy-Magistrate- 
Collector ; an additional Deputy-Magistrate-Collector is posted 
to the latter and a Sub-Deputy-Collector to the former sub- 
division. 

The District and Sessions Judge, four Sub- Judges, and six 
Munsifs are stationed at Comilla, three Munsifs each at Brah- 
manbaria and Chandpur, and two each at Nabinagar and 
Kasba. The criminal courts include those of the District 
and Sessions Judge, the District Magistrate, and the above- 
mentioned Deputy-Magistrates. Culpable homicide is common, 
being generally due to land disputes ; offences against women 
appear to be on the increase. 

The District was first assessed by the Muhammadan govern- 
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ment for Rs. 92,993, of which, however, the Raja of Hill Land 
Tippera retained Rs. 45,000, so that the net demand was only revenue. 
Rs. 47,993. In 1739 enhancement was made, and by 1763 
the revenue had risen to Rs. 1,89,751. At the Permanent 
Settlement the assessment of this District and of Noakhali 
jointly was fixed at 9-94 lakhs. By 1800 this had grown to 
1 1*56 lakhs, probably owing to the resumption of invalid 
revenue-free grants. The demand from Tippera alone in 
1903-4 was 19-89 lakhs, due from 2,376 estates. Of these, 

2,070 estates paying 9*39 lakhs were permanently settled, 

56 paying Rs. 28,000 were temporarily settled, and the remain- 
der, 250 estates paying 1-22 lakhs, were managed direct by 
Government. The incidence of the revenue on each cultivated 
acre is R, 0-14-9, the revenue representing 25-8 per cent, of 
the rental, which is 42 lakhs. Most of the large proprietors 
are absentees. There is an enormous number of tenures of 
various kinds, some of which are held at fixed rates in per- 
petuity, while others, such as the fasMMst) are liable to enhance- 
ment from time to time. A full account of these tenures will 
be found in chapter iv of the Settlement Report of the Chakla 
Roshnabad estate. This is the most important estate in the 
District It belongs to the Raja of Hill Tippera, and has 
recently been surveyed and settled. Statistics of rentals for 
the District are not forthcoming, but in the Chakla Roshnabad 
estate the all-round rate per acre for land held by settled and 
occupancy ryots is Rs. 3-5-1. For cultivated lands in this 
estate ryots at fixed rates pay Rs. 2-1-3 and Rs. 2-3-7 per 
acre, settled and occupancy ryots Rs. 4-1-7 and Rs. 3-1 1-2, 
non-occupancy ryots Rs. 3-4 and Rs. 2-6, and under-ryots 
Rs. 4-4-3 and Rs. 4-12-6 in the two portions of the estate. 

The average area of a settled ryot’s holding is 2*9 acres in the 
north and 3 acres in the south of the estate. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue and 
total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of rupees : — 



i8So-i. 

iSqo-i. 


I 9 Q 3 - 4 * 

Land rev^ue 

Total revKine 

10,16 
16,37 1 

10,41 

J 8.38 

10,58 

23,22 

11,06 

24,68 


Outside the Comilla, Brahmanbaria, and Chanbpur Local and 
municipalities, local affairs are managed by a District board, 
with a local board for each subdivision. In 1903-4 the income ment. 
of the District board was Rs. 2,31,000, of which Rs. 1,15,000 
was derived from rates ; and the expenditure was Rs. 2,45,000, 
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including Rs. 1,04,000 spent on public works and Rs. 70,000 
on education. 

Public Embankments have been constructed to confine the Gumtl 
works. Comilla, and thus to protect the country from inun- 
dation; in 1845 made over to the zaminddrs for 

maintenance. 

Police The District contains 13 thdnas or police stations and 4 out- 
and jails, under the District Superintendent in 1903 

numbered 3 inspectors, 37 sub-inspectors, 19 head constables, 
and 317 constables, while the village watch consisted of 296 
daffaddrs and 3,207 village chauktddrs. The District jail at 
Comilla has accommodation for 308 prisoners, and sub-jails 
at the subdivisional head-quarters for 29 prisoners. 

Education, At the Census of 1901, 6-4 per cent, of the population (i2‘r 
males and 0‘5 females) were returned as literate; but those 
who knew English were below the average for Eastern Bengal. 
The total number of pupils in the schools increased from 
74,174 in 1883-4 to 83,675 in 1892-3, but fell again to 69,740 
in 1900-1. The numbers at school in 1903-4 were 71,913 
boys and 9,037 girls, being respectively 44*1 and 5-8 per cent, 
of those of school-going age. Educational institutions, public 
and private, in that year numbered 2,728, including an Arts 
college, 10 1 secondary schools, and 2,281 primary schools. 
The expenditure on education was 3*35 lakhs, of which 
Rs. 19,000 was met from Provincial funds, Rs. 65,000 from 
District funds, Rs. 1,400 from municipal funds, and 1*82 
lakhs from fees. The most important institution is the Arts 
college at Comilla, Ten primary schools have been opened 
for the Tipperas dwelling in the Lalmai hills. 

Medical. In 1903 the District contained 18 dispensaries, of which 
4 had accommodation for 46 in-patients. Altogether 287,000 
out-patients and 580 in-patients were treated at these dispen- 
saries during the year, and 7,000 operations were performed. 
The expenditure was Rs. 26,000, of which Rs. 1,200 was met 
from Government contributions, Rs. 13,000 from Local and 
Rs. 4,000 from municipal funds, and Rs. 6,000 from sub- 
scriptions. 

Vaccina- Vaccination is compulsory only within the municipal areas. 
In 1903-4 the number of successful vaccinations was 75,000, 
representing 35 per 1,000 of the population. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal^ vol. vi 
(^^75) i James Long, ‘Abstract of the Rajmala,^ 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ vol. xix, p. 533 (1850); 
A. Mackenzie, North-East Frontier of Bengal (Calcutta, 1869 
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and 1884) ; and J. G. Cumming, Settlement Report of Chakla 
Roshndbdd Estate (Calcutta, 1899).] 

Comilla Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of Tip- 
pera District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 23® 3' 
and 23® 48' N. and 90® 38' and gP 22' E., with an area of 
1,142 square miles. The greater portion of the subdivision is 
a level alluvial plain broken only by the Lalmai hills, 5 miles 
to the west of Comilla town ; on the east this plain is bounded 
by the low jungle-clad hills of Hill Tippera. The population 
in 1901 was 957,699, compared with 821,285 in 1891. The 
density was 839 persons per square mile. The subdivision 
contains one town, Comilla (19,169), the head-quarters j and 
2,939 villages. 

Brahmanbaria Subdivision. — Subdivision in the north 
of Tippera District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
23® 36' and 24® 16' N. and 90® 43' and 91° 20' E., with an 
area of 769 square miles. The subdivision is an alluvial tract, 
laid out for the most part in well-cultivated fields ; but to the 
east the country is more undulating, and contains a number 
of low hills covered with scrub-wood. The population in 1901 
was 677,084, compared with 590,097 in 1891. The density 
was 880 persons per square mile, which exceeds the average 
for the District. The subdivision contains one town, Brahman- 
baria (19,915), the head-quarters; and 1,319 villages. 

Chandpur Subdivision. — Subdivision in the south-west 
of Tippera District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
23® 2' and 23® 29^^ N. and 90® 34'' and 91° 2' E., with an area 
of 588 square miles. The subdivision is an alluvial flat inter- 
sected in all directions by rivers and streams, which are 
partially affected by the tides. The population in 1901 was 
483,208, compared with 371,553 in 1891. The density was 
822 persons per square mile. This is the most progressive 
part of the District. It contains one town, Chandpur (9,362), 
the head-quarters; and 1,103 villages. 

Chakla Roshnabad. — A permanently settled estate^ with 
an area of 570 square miles, belonging to the Raja of Hill 
Tippera, situated in the Eastern Bengal Districts of Tippera 
and Noakhali, and in the Assam District of Sylhet. In i9oi’-2 
the demand for revenue was 1-53 lakhs and for cesses Rs. 
56,000 ; the annual income from rents and cesses is 8 lakhs. 

The estate originally formed part of the State of Hill 
Tippera, which came into the possession of the Muhammadans 
in 1733. The Muhammadans never troubled themselves about 
the hills, but they assessed the plains to revenue, and the East 
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India Company followed their example. The revenue assessed 
at the Permanent Settlement in 1793 ^j39>676. 

At the request of the Raja, the estate was brought under 
survey and settlement in 1892-9, and the final report supplies 
complete information regarding it. Excluding the portion in 
Sylhet, which was not surveyed, the area measured was 558 
square miles, of which 401 were cultivated, 39 cultivable 
waste, and the rest was made up of uncultivable lands and 
water; 5x7 square miles were rent-paying, and of this area 
252 square miles were held direct by ryots, 208 square miles 
by tenure-holders with variable rents, and the balance by 
tenure-holders at fixed rents. The tendency is towards sub- 
division of the tenures rather than in the direction of further 
sub-infeudation. The average area of a ryot’s holding is 
3I: acres, from which he derives a net income of Rs. 133 
per annum. Rice covered four-fifths of the cultivated area, 
the other important crops being jute (8,000 acres), chillies 
(6,700 acres), mustard (4,932 acres), and sugar-cane (1,687 
acres). The population of the estate in 1891 was 467,000, 
or 837 persons per square mile. The settlement increased 
the rental of the estate from 5-84 lakhs to 6*76 lakhs, or by 
16 per cent., the cost of the operations being 5*28 lakhs, or 
Rs. 1-8 per acre. 

Brahmanbaria Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision 
of the same name in Tippera District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 23® 59' N, and 91° 7' E., on the north 
bank of the Titas river. Population (1901), 19,915. Brahman- 
baria was constituted a municipality in 1868. The income 
during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 8,000, and 
the expenditure Rs. 7,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 9,000, mainly derived from a tax on persons (or property 
tax); and the expenditure was Rs. 8,000. Brahmanbaria is 
connected by steamer with the Assam-Bengal Railway at 
Akhaura, and a considerable trade in rice and jute passes 
through it to Bhairab Bazar in Mymensingh District. 

Chandpur Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
the same name in Tippera District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
and a terminus of the Assam-Bengal Railway, situated in 
23° 13' N- and 90° 38' E., at the junction of the MeghnS 
river and a channel from the Dakatia. Population (1901), 
9,362. The town is growing rapidly, owing to its favourable 
situation for the jute traffic. Chandpur was constituted a 
municipality in 1897. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 17,000, 
of which Rs. 8,000 was derived from a tax on houses and 
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lands, and Rs, 4,000 from ferry tolls; and the expenditure 
was Rs. 15,000. The municipality maintains a large Pasteur 
filter. The town has steamer communication with Calcutta 
(through the Sundarbans), Goalundo, Narayanganj, Assam, 
and Cachar ; and several jute-presses are located here. 

Comilla Town {Kumilld), — Head-quarters of Tippera 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 23® 28' N. 
and 91° ii' E., on the Gumti river, on the main road from 
Dacca to Chittagong. Population {1901), 19,169. Comilla 
was constituted a municipality in 1864. The income during 
the decade ending 190 1-2 averaged Rs. 22,500, and the 
expenditure Rs. 21,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 30,000, 
of which Rs. 9,000 was derived from a tax on persons (or 
property tax), and Rs. 7,000 from a conserv’ancy rate ; and the 
expenditure was Rs. 27,000. The town is protected from inun- 
dation by an embankment along the bank of the Gumti, which 
is maintained by the Raja of Hill Tippera. The Dharma- 
sagar is a splendid tank, a mile in circumference, which was 
constructed by a Raja of Tippera in the fifteenth century. 

Comilla contains an English church, the usual public offices, 
including a jail with accommodation for 308 prisoners, a 
second-grade Arts college under private management, and 
one Government and two private schools teaching up to the 
entrance examination. An artisan school was established by 
the District board in 1890, which is affiliated to the Sibpur 
Engineering College. 

Hajiganj. — Village in the Chandpur subdivision of Tippera 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 23® 15' N. and 
90® 51' E., on the Dakatia river and the Assam-Bengal Rail- 
way. Population (1901), 297. It is an important centre of 
river traffic. Betel-nuts and rice are exported in large quanti- 
ties ; the imports include salt, kerosene oil, and tobacco. 

Laksham. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Tippera District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 
23° 15^ N. and 91® 8' E. It is a railway junction, where the 
branch lines to Chandpur and No§khali leave the main line 
of the Assam-Bengal Railway. 

No^bali District. — District in the Chittagong Division Boim- 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 22® 10' and ^anes,con- 
23 18' N. and 90 40 and 91 35 E., with an area of 1,644 and Ml 
square miles. The District is named from a watercourse river 
called the Noakhali kMl (or ‘new cut’), on the right bank 
of which Sudharam, the head-quarters, is built. It is bounded 
on the north by the District of Tippera and the State of Hill 
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Tippera ; on the east by Chittagong District and the Sandwip 
channel ; on the south by the Bay of Bengal ; and on the west 
by the Meghna estuary. 

The District consists of a tract of mainland together with 
a large number of islands in the mouth of the Meghna, the 
largest of which are SandwIp and Hatia. The mainland is 
an alluvial plain broken only by a hilly tract in the extreme 
north-east corner, know as Baraiya Dhala. The plain dips 
in the centre, forming a depression between the high bank 
of the Meghna and the uplands in the north-east The great 
estuary of the Meghna, here some 7 miles in breadth, sweeps 
past the western face of the District, beyond which lies Backer- 
gunge, and then follows the eastward trend of the coast, 
separating the mainland from the islands. The Hatia island 
divides it into two arms, of which the western is called the 
Shahbazpur river, because it separates Hatia from the island 
of Dakhin Shahbazpur in Backergunge District. As it passes 
eastward between Siddi island and the mainland, the Meghna 
changes its name to the Bamni. It then turns south between 
Sandwip island and the coast of Chittagong, and in this final 
stage of its career it is called the Sandwip channel. The 
approaches of the Meghna estuary are rendered dangerous by 
the bore which rushes up these great arms of the sea at every 
new and full moon, and especially at the time of the equinox. 

The chief tributaries of the Meghna are the Fenny and 
Little Fenny rivers, which are navigable throughout the year. 
Both of them rise in Hill Tippera State, and flow in a generally 
south-westerly direction. The Fenny receives the Muharl on 
its right bank. The Dakatia river formerly found an exit at 
Raipur, but the bulk of its waters now flow westwards into 
the Meghna, at Chandpur in Tippera District. 

The coast-line is moving southwards, built up by deposits of 
silt from the Meghna, and Hatia island especially is extending 
rapidly in this direction. On the other hand, the sea is en- 
croaching on Sandwip island and on some parts of the main- 
land. Besides the great islands already mentioned, there are 
Nalchira which adjoins Hatia on the south, Bay ley, Jabar, 
King, Behari, and others. The settlement of the land revenue 
upon these islands as they gradually emerge from the bay and 
become cultivable is one of the problems of the administration 
of the District. 

Geology. The surface consists of recent alluvial deposits of clay and 
sand from the Meghna and its tributaries, except in the north- 
east, where there are hills of the Upper Tertiary formation. 
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The extensive groves of betel-nut palm {Areca Catechu\ for Botany, 
which the north-west of the District is famous, give a forest- 
clad appearance to the country. There are numerous cre'eks 
and khals ; but the great quantity of fresh w^ater brought down 
by the large rivers renders the conditions unfavourable for salt- 
marsh species, so that the vegetation characteristic of the 
Sundarbans is but sparingly represented, and the plant-life of 
the District is almost exclusively confined to the ordinary field 
crops and weeds of the lower Gangetic plain. Sal {Shorea 
robusfa\ chaplas {Artocarpi^s Chaplasha), jarul {Lagerstroemia 
Flos Reginae), gurjan {Dipierocarpus turbinatus\ and gamhar 
{Gmelina arborea) grow in the north-eastern uplands ; and the 
coco- nut palm thrives all along the sea-board. There is a small 
forest on Tun island, which is worked as a ‘ reserve.’ 

Tigers, leopards, and barking-deer are found in the hills Fauna, 
in the north-east, where peafowl are also occasionally met 
with. Crocodiles and pythons are numerous. 

The temperature is moderate ; the mean varies from 80® to Tempera- 
83° between May and October, and the mean maximum does 
not exceed 89®. Humidity is very high, never falling below 85 
and reaching 89 per cent, of saturation in October. The 
rainfall is heavy, the annual average being no less than 115 
inches. It commences early with 3 inches in March, 4 in 
April, and ii in May, while in June, July, and August the 
average fall is 22, 25, and 25 inches respectively. 

The position of the District renders it especially liable to Natural 
destructive inundations from the bores at the mouth of the calamities. 
Meghna which have already been referred to. It suffered 
severely from the cyclone of 1876, when Hatia lost more than 
half and SandwTp nearly half of its inhabitants. This cyclone 
was followed by a terrible epidemic of cholera, and the mortality 
from both causes was estimated at 100,000. 

Little is known of the early history of Noakhali, but it is History, 
supposed that the first Muhammadan settlements were made 
at the time of the invasion of south-east Bengal by Muhammad 
Tughril in 1279. In 1353 the country was overrun by Shams- 
ud-d!n, governor of Bengal. The island of Sandwip was 
noticed by European travellers in the sixteenth century as an 
exceptionally fertile spot In the seventeenth century the 
Portuguese played an important part in the affairs of this part 
of the country. Numerous adventurers and masterless men 
had entered the service of the Raja of Arakan, who, at the end 
of the sixteenth century, included Chittagong in his dominions. 

Expelled from Arakan in 1605, they betook themselves to 

e.be. C C 
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piracy, and succeeded in defeating a Mughal fleet sent against 
them. In 1609 they seized Sandwip island, and under the 
leadership of one Gonzales became the terror of the coasts. 
In 1610 the Raja of Arakan joined with the Portuguese in an 
attempt to take possession of Bengal, but after some successes 
the allies were routed by the Mughal troops. Gonzales next 
induced the viceroy at Goa to join him in an attack on Akyab 3 
but the expedition proved a failure, and in 1616 the Raja 
defeated Gonzales and took possession of Sandwip. In 1664 
Shaista Khan, governor of Bengal, won over the Portuguese 
by threats and cajolery and transported them to Dacca, where 
their descendants are still to be found ; he thus made the way 
clear for the capture of Chittagong in 1666. 

Noakhali passed to the East India Company in 1765, 
at which time it and Tippera District were included in the 
ihiimam of Jalalpur. This was in charge of two native officers 
until 1769, and from that date until 1772 of three English 
Supervisors. In 1772 a Collector was appointed; but the 
District was administered from Dacca till 1781, when Tippera 
and Noakhali were constituted a single revenue charge known 
as Bhulua. In 1787 this charge was added to the collectorship 
of Mymensingh, but in 1790 it was again separated and the 
head-quarters were transferred to Tippera. In the latter year 
a Salt Agent was appointed at Sudharam to superintend the 
manufacture of salt on the islands, and apparently acted as 
an assistant of the Collector of Tippera. Noakhali was first 
detached from Tippera and constituted a District in 1822, the 
criminal administration being made over to a Joint-Magistrate 
and the Salt Agent being vested with the powers of a Collector ; 
the former appears to have also held charge of the Collector’s 
office from 1832 to i860, when a regular Collector was 
appointed. Although the name of Noakhali was adopted in 
1822 as the designation of the Joint-Magistrate’s jurisdiction, 
the District was in respect of revenue jurisdiction known as 
Bhulua from that year till 1868, when the popular name of 
Noakhali was first employed. 

On account of the cyclone of 1876 the population declined 
from 840,376 in 1872 to 820,772 in i88r ; but it has since 
been increasing by leaps and bounds, having risen to 1,009,693 
in 1891 and 1,141,728 in 1901. Its Muhammadan inhabi- 
tants are prolific, the soil is very fertile, the climate is fairly 
healthy, and all the conditions are favourable to a rapid growth 
of population. The large gain of 13*1 per cent, during the 
last decade was entirely due to natural development, unaided 
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by immigration. The increase has been greatest in the north- 
west of the District, where the people have benefited by the 
expansion of jute cultivation. Although the inhabitants are, 
on the whole, healthy, the water-supply is very inferior, being 
usually derived from the shallow tanks or ditches from which 
earth has been taken to raise the plinths of the houses. The 
general elevation is so low that, except along the banks of 
certain rivers, all houses have to be built on artificial mounds ; 
each man erects his residence in the middle of his fruit trees 
and cultivation, and there are few of the crowded village sites 
so common farther west. 

The principal statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown 
below : — 


Subdivision. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Noakhali 
Fenny . 

District total 

343 

I 

^5955 

678 

822^891 

318.83, 

632 

930 

+ 14-4 
+ 9.7 

49.859 

11,819 

1,644 

I 

2,633 

1,141, ,28 

694 

+ 13*1 

61,678 


The only town is Sudharam, the head-quarters of the Dis- 
trict, The language spoken is the corrupt dialect of Bengali 
known as Chatgaiya from Chittagong. Muhammadans num- 
bered 866,290, or 76 per cent, of the total, and Hindus 274,474. 

Nearly all the Muhammadans are Shaikhs, and the majority Castes and 
are probably descendants of local converts to Islam. They 
belong to the puritanical sect of Farazis. The Jugis {47,000) 
are a weaving caste, and the rest of the caste in Eastern 
Bengal regard the family at Dallal Bazar in this District as 
the head of their race. Next come the fishing and cultivating 
aboriginal castes of Kaibarttas (38,000) and Chandals (27,000). 

The number of Kayasths (34,000) is swelled by the pretensions 
of membeis of lower castes who have got on in the world and 
now claim to be Kayasths, Most of the Hindu castes in this 
District have suffered in the ^timation of their fellows owing 
to the outrages perpetrated by the Maghs when they overran 
the District. This has led in many cases to the formation of 
sub-castes, known as Maghia, with whom members of the same 
castes residing elsewhere refuse to eat or intermarry. No less 
than 78 per cent, of the population are agriculturists ; 8 per 
cent live by industry, 2 per cent belong to the professions, 
and less than 7 per cent are general labourers. 

c c 2 
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Roman Catholic and Baptist missions are at work in 
Noakhali, but they have gained very few converts. The 
number of native Christians in 1901 was only 158. 

The soil is a rich alluvium, annually inundated and fertilized 
by valuable deposits of silt from the Meghna estuary, in which 
the Ganges and the Brahmaputra river systems converge. 

The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, 
in square miles : — 


Subdivision. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Cultivable 

waste 

Forests. 

Noakhali 

I>30» 

J ,002 

47 

5 

Fenny . 

343 

268 

H 


Total 

1,644 

1,270 

61 

5 


Nearly 22 per cent, of the cultivated area yields two crops 
annually. By far the most important product is rice, which 
occupies 82 per cent, of the total area under cultivation. 
Three-fourths of it is harvested in the winter and the remainder 
in the autumn. The winter crop is generally transplanted, but 
the early rice is sown broadcast. The central fhdnas, however — 
Begamganj, Ramganj, and the east of Lakshmlpur— lie so low 
that transplantation is often impossible, and here the autumn 
and winter rice are sown broadcast together. Pulses occupy 
9 per cent, of the net cropped area, and linseed and other 
oilseeds 5 per cent. The cultivation of jute is spreading, but 
in the District as a whole it is not as yet a crop of much 
importance. Little manuring is practised, as the fertile soil, 
renovated annually by deposits of silt from the overflowing 
rivers, bears rich crops year after year without exhaustion ; the 
heavy and regular rainfall also precludes the necessity for 
irrigation. Every house is surrounded by groves of betel-nut 
^nd coco-nut palms. 

Cultivation is gradually extending upon the newly' formed 
islands at the mouth of the Meghna. Agricultural loans under 
the Acts are rarely taken, though in 1896, when the crops 
partially failed, Rs, 23,000 was borrowed. 

Cattle and buffaloes are plentiful and find abundant pasturage 
on the islands, but there is little on the mainland. The cattle 
are very inferior, and sufier greatly from both rinderpest and 
foot-and-mouth disease. 

The local arts and manufactures are few and unimportant. 
^A little cotton cloth is woven, and coco-nut oil is manufactured ; 
bamboo mats and baskets, fishing nets, and agricultural imple- 
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merits are made, but only in sufficient quantities to meet local 
requirements. 

The principal exports are rice, betel-nuts, coco-nuts, linseed, Commerce, 
chillies and onions, hides, and eggs ; and the principal imports 
are European piece-goods, salt, kerosene oil, mustard oil, 
tobacco, sugar, gur^ cotton yam, brass and bell-metal articles, 
hill bamboos, china-ware, and betel-leaf. Noakhali is one 
of the largest rice-producing Districts in Eastern Bengal, and 
it has been estimated that a quarter of a million tons are 
exported every year; the bulk of it finds its way to either 
Calcutta or Chittagong for shipment oversea. 

The Assam-Bengal Railway traverses the east of the District, Railways 
and a branch line from LakshSm to Sudharam has recently roads, 
been opened. Excluding 227 miles of village tracks, the 
District contains 357 miles of roads, of which only 8 are 
metalled. The Chittagong trunk road to Dacca passes through 
the east of the District and is maintained as a Provincial work; 
the other important roads connect Sudharam with Fenny, with 
Comilla, and with the west of the District. During the rains 
most of the traffic is by water along artificial channels which 
follow the principal roads, Bhawamganj and Sudharam are 
connected with Barisal by a regular steamer service. Im- 
portant ferries connect the islands of Sandwip and Hatia with 
the mainland, and cross the Fenny and Little Fenny rivers on 
the Chittagong-Dacca road. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into two District 
subdivisions, with head-quarters at Sudharam and Fenny. s?bdm- 
The Magistrate-Collector is assisted by four Deputy-Magistrate- staff! 
Collectors, besides two Sub-Deputy-Collectors at Sudharam, 
a Deputy-Collector at Fenny, and a Sub-Deputy-Collector at 
Sandwip. 

For the disposal of civil work the courts subordinate to the Civil and 
District and Sessions Judge are those of three Munsifs 
Sudharto, two each at Lakshmipur and Fenny, and one each ^ 
at Sandwip and Hatia, besides that of an additional Mumif 
for Sandwip and Lakshmipur. The crimmal courts include 
those of the Sessions Judge, the District Magistrate, and the 
above-mentioned magistrates. The people are extremely liti- 
gious, but violent crime is rare ; burglary, theft, arson, cattle- 
poisoning, and perjury are the commonest offences. 

Of the current land revenue demand for 1903-4, which Land 
amounted to 6*68 lakhs, 4-61 lakhs was due from 1,544 
permanently settled estates, Rs. 59,000 from 49 temporarily 
settled estates, and 1-48 lakhs from 235 estates managed direct 
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by Government. Of the last, 216 estates paying 1-41 lakhs 
belong to Government. The temporarily settled and Govern- 
ment estates are situated upon the islands at the mouth of 
the Meghnaj survey and settlement proceedings are in pro- 
gress in these estates, which are resettled periodically for 
short terms, generally for fifteen years. The rates of rent here 
vary from 7 annas to Rs. 2-12-9 per acre, the average being 
Rs, 2-3-3. Reclaiming tenures are common in the newly 
formed lands ; they are usually of a permanent character and 
extend to several degrees of sub-infeudation. The highest grade 
of tenure is usually called a taluk^ and below it are the haold 
and shikmi] all these are governed by Regulation VIII of 
1819, but not the subordinate tenures, which go by the names 
of osaUtdluk, nim-haoldy and darshikmu Part of the estate 
known as Chakla Roshnabad, which belongs to the Raja 
of Hill Tippera, lies ^vithin the District. In this estate the 
all-round rate of rent per acre paid by settled and occupancy 
ryots is Rs. 3-10-4, the incidence on each cultivated acre 
being Rs. 4-4-8. The average size of each holding is 6*7 
acres, of which 5*7 acres are cultivated. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees : — 



X880-1. 

1890-1. 

igoo-t. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue. 

6,32 

10,48 

6,34 

11,02 

6,36 

12,77 

7.11 

13,78 


Outside the Sudharam municipality, local affairs are managed 
by the District board, with subdivisional local boards. In 
1903-4 the income of the District board was Rs. 1,34,000, 
of which Rs. 66,000 was derived from rates ; and the expendi- 
ture was Rs. 1,53,000, including Rs. 74,000 spent on public 
works and Rs. 42,000 on education. 

The District contains 9 iMnas (or poHce stations) and 5 out- 
posts. The force under the District Superintendent in 1903 
numbered 3 inspectors, 20 sub-inspectors, 22 head constables, 
and 237 constables ; the rural police consisted of 20 r daffaddrs 
and 2,118 chaukiddrs. The District jail at Sudharam has 
accommodation for 149 prisoners, and a subsidiary jail at 
Fenny for 23. 

Noakhali lags behind the neighbouring Districts in education, 
and only 5-4 per cent, of the population (10*5 males and 0-3 
females) were literate in 1901, The total number of pupils 
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rose from 32,855 in 1881-2 to 52,954 in 1892-3, but fell 
again to 41,485 in 1 900-1. In 1903-4, 48,418 boys and 
5,218 girls were at school, being respectively 56*7 and 6-i 
per cent, of those of school-going age. The number of edu- 
cational institutions, public and private, In that year was 
1,770: namely, 54 secondary, 1,373 primary, and 343 special 
schools. The expenditure on education was 1*45 lakhs, of 
which Rs. 13,000 was met from Provincial funds, Rs. 40,000 
from District funds, Rs, 200 from municipal funds, and 
Rs. Sr, 000 from fees. 

Medical relief has made substantial progress in recent years. Medical, 
In 1903 the District contained 13 dispensaries, of which 2 with 
24 beds had accommodation for in-patients. Treatment was 
afforded during the year to 149,000 out-patients and 343 in- 
patients, and 4,000 operations were performed. The expendi- 
ture was Rs. 1 5,000, of which Rs. 2,000 was met from Govern- 
ment contributions, Rs. 9,000 from Local and Rs. 600 from 
municipal funds, and Rs. 3,000 from subscriptions. 

Vaccination is not compulsory except in Sudharam munici- Vaccma- 
pality, and there is a good deal of opposition to it In 1903-4 
the number of successful vaccinations was 37,000, representing 
3 2 ‘3 per 1,000 of the population. 

[Sir W. W, Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal, vol. vi 
(1876); J. G. Gumming, Settlement Report of the Chakla 
Roshnabdd Estate (Calcutta, 1899).] 

Noakhali Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of 
Noakhali District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
22® 10' and 23® 10' N. and 90® 40' and 91° 33' E., with an 
area of 1,301 square miles. It consists of a tract of mainland, 
which is a recent alluvial formation, and of several islands on 
the face of the Bay of Bengal at the mouth of the Meghna, 
the largest of which are Sandwip and Hatia. The popu- 
lation in 1901 was 822,891, compared with 719,163 in 1S91, 
the density being 633 persons per square mile. There is one 
town, Sudharam (population, 6,520), the h^-quarters; and 
1,955 villages. 

Fenny Subdivision, — Eastern subdivision of Noakhali 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 22® 43' 
and 23® 18' N. and 91® 15' and 91® 35' E., with an area of 
343 square miles. It consists of low-lying alluvium, with the 
exception of a narrow strip of land on the east adjoining Hill 
Tippera, where the country is more undulating. The popu- 
lation in 1901 was 318,837, compared with 290,530 in 1891, 
the density being 930 persons per square mile. There are 
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678 villages, of which the most important is Fenny, the head- 
quarters ; but no town. 

Fenny Village. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Noakhali District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
situated in 23® i' N. and 91° 25' E., on the Assam-Bengal 
Railway. Population (1901), 5,663. Fenny contains the 
usual public offices; the sub-jail has accommodation for 23 
prisoners. 

Lakshmipur.— Village in the head -quarters subdivision 
of Noakhali District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 
22® 57' N. and 90® 51' E. Population (1901), 4j794* 

1756 a cloth factory was established here by the East India 
Company, It is still a busy trade mart. 

Raipur Village.— Village in the head-quarters subdivision 
of Noakhali District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 
23® 2' N, and 90® 47' E., on the left bank of the Dakatia 
river. Population (1901), 3,738. It is a busy trading mart. 

Sudharam. — Head-quarters of Noakhali District, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, situated in 2 2°49'N. and 91® 7' E., on 
the right bank of the Noakhali Md/, It is named from 
Sudharam Muzumdar, an early settler, who dug a fine tank 
still in existence. Population (1901), 6,520. SudhSram was 
constituted a municipality in 1876, The income and ex- 
penditure during the decade ending 1 901-2 averaged Rs. 8,000. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 12,000, of which Rs. 3,000 
was derived from a tax on persons (or property tax) and 
Rs. 5,000 from a conservancy rate ; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 11,700. The town contains the usual public offices ; the 
jail has accommodation for 149 prisoners. 

Chittagong District {Chattagrdm ). — District in the Divi- 
’sion of the same name, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying 
between 20° 35' and 22® 59' N. and 91° 30' and 92® 23' E., 
with an area of 2,492 square miles. It lies on the east of the 
Bay of Bengal, and is separated on the south from the Akyab 
District of Burma by the Naaf estuary; on the north the 
Fenny river divides it from Noakhali and Tippera Districts ; 
and on the east lie the Chittagong Hill Tracts. In shape it 
resembles an acute-angled triangle, 166 miles in length, its 
base resting on the Fenny river and its apex terminating in 
the promontory of Teknaaf ; its breadth along the northern 
boundary is 26 miles, while along the southern it is only 4 
miles. 

The prominent characteristic of an extensive tract of country 
lying to the east of the Bay of Bengal is the succession of low 
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ranges of hills, which run in a south-easterly direction parallel 
to each other and to the coast-line, Chittagong District com- 
prises a section of the three most westerly of these ranges, and 
of the four valleys intersected by them. The first of the ranges 
rises almost from the sea at the northern extremity of Maiskhal 
island, of which it forms the backbone. It reappears at Cox’s 
Bazar on the east of the Maiskhal channel in precipitous cliffs 
along the whole length of the coast, and terminates in the 
promontory of Teknaaf, The central range forms the Slta- 
kund hills in the north of the District and, proceeding south- 
wards, is named successively the Diyang, Banskhali, and 
Garjania hills. But little of the eastern range is in Chittagong 
District, which it enters a few miles north of the Kamaphuli 
river, disappearing again into the Hill Tracts after forming 
the Patia hills between the Kamaphuli and Sangu rivers. The 
low hills, clothed with luxuriant vegetation, and the winding 
rivers, meandering through verdant plains interspersed with 
groves of bamboos and betel-nut palms, combine to form a 
very pleasing panorama. 

The rivers traverse the District in a south-westerly direction 
at right angles to the ranges of hills, the watershed lying in 
the higher hills of the more easterly ranges in the Hill Tracts. 

The most important rivers are the Fenny, which marks the 
northern boundary, the Karnaphuli, near the mouth of which 
lies the town of Chittagong, the Sangu, and the Matamuhari. 

The District is thus divided into valleys, mnning from north 
to south, which are bounded on the east and west by hills 
and on the north and south by rivers, each valley being 
drained by affluents of the said rivers. The tributaries of 
the Karnaphuli are the Ichtoiatl, Sylok, Hald^ and Boal- 
khali, while the Sangu receives the Dolu, Chandkhali, and 
Kumira. 

The hills are formed of sandstones and clays of the Upper Geology. 
Tertiary period ; and the valleys have been filled by alluvial 
deposits of sand and clay, washed down from the hiU-sid^ or 
dropped by the rivers when in flood. 

Along the coast, and particularly on the low islands that Botany, 
fringe it, is found a scanty v^etation of Rchzemum and various 
other grasses and littoral or swamp-forest species. The lower 
hills that separate the river valleys are mainly covered with 
a shmbby jungle; the higher hills are clothed with a dense 
jungle largely composed of gigantic trees, among which the 
most conspicuous are various gurjans {Dipierocarpus turbinatui)^ 
but with which are associated many Laurineae^ Legumimsm^ 
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Rubiaceae^ Euphorbiaceae^ oaks and chestnuts, Terns troemiaceae^ 
Mehaceae^ and Urticaceae. Palms are plentiful, and Cycas is 
abundant. Casuarina equisetifolia finds its natural northern 
limit in the extreme south of the District. 

The forest-clad hills swarm with game. Wild elephants 
ravage the eastern valleys, and bison are found in the northern 
hills. Tigers are frequently shot, and leopards, wild cats, and 
deer abound. 

By reason of its position on the coast-line of the north-east 
angle of the Bay, towards which the moist winds of the south- 
west monsoon converge, the District is remarkable for its 
uniform temperature, high humidity, and heavy rainfall from 
May to October. Owing to the differences of elevation and 
the increasing height of the hills towards the east, the rainfall 
varies largely from place to place ; and while at Cox’s Bazar it 
is 140 inches, at Chittagong it is only 105. For the whole 
District, the average fall is in inches, of which ii 5 inches 
fall in May, 22-5 in June, 28 in July, 21*4 in August, ii-6 in 
September, and 6*7 in October. 

The District is especially liable to cyclones, and five very 
destructive storms have visited it during the last no years. 
On June 3, 1795, ^ severe gale blew from seven o’clock in the 
evening till past midnight. Heavy rain followed, the Collector’s 
kacheri was totally unroofed, and only five brick-built houses 
survived in Chittagong town. Two years later a furious hurri- 
cane passed over the District. Two vessels lying at anchor in 
the port were sunk, and almost every native hut was levelled 
to the ground; several lives were lost. In October, 1872, 
a cyclone passed over the Cox’s Bazar subdivision, inflicting 
considerable damage; many lives were lost and numbers of 
cattle destroyed. The Backergunge cyclone and storm-wave 
of October 31, 1876, swept the sea-board with still more 
disastrous results. The inundation extended from 3 to 6 miles 
inland, and the damage was especially widespread in the neigh- 
bourhood of estuaries and the mouths of rivers. About 12,000 
persons were drowned on this occasion, and 15,000 perished in 
the cholera epidemic that ensued. The cyclone of October 24, 
1897, will long be remembered as the most disastrous on record. 
The hurricane reached its maximum intensity about midnight, 
when a series of storm-waves swept over the island of Kutub- 
dia and the villages on the mainland near the coast, drowning 
thousands of men and cattle, sweeping away homesteads, and 
destroying the standing crops. The loss of life by drowning 
was estimated at 14,000, and, owing to the pollution of the 
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water-supply, a severe epidemic of cholera broke out, which 
caused a further mortality of 18,000. The dikes along the 
sea-board were washed away, and immense injury was done to 
buildings in Chittagong town and throughout the District 

Chittagong originally formed part of the extensive Hindu History, 
kingdom of Tippera ; but it was conquered by the Buddhist 
king of Arakan in the ninth century, and from that date 
onwards the Arakanese appear to have generally succeeded 
in retaining possession of the District. In 'the thirteenth 
century Chittagong was temporarily annexed to the Mughal 
empire, but the king of Tippera defeated the Muhammadans 
in 1512 and reconquered the country. Subsequently it again 
fell into the hands of the Mughals, and in 1538 a Portuguese 
mission from Goa to the governor of Bengal landed here ; the 
latter, suspecting the intentions of the envoys, imprisoned them, 
and the Portuguese in revenge burnt the town. During the 
struggle for supremacy between the Mughals and Afghans, 
between 1560 and 1570, Chittagong was reconquered by the 
king of Arakan and annexed to his kingdom as a tributary 
province; this fact, however, was ignored by the Mughals, 
and the District was assessed in 1582 by Todar Mai as an 
integral part of the empire. 

In order to maintain their hold on the District the 
Arakanese, or Maghs as they are called in Bengal, imported 
a force of Portuguese outlaw's, and made over to them the 
port of Chittagong as a pirate harbour. These renegades, 
who are generally known as Firinghls, soon began to give 
trouble, and in 1605 they threw off their allegiance. Being 
driven out of Chittagong, they took refuge in the island of 
Sandwip, from which coign of vant^e they vied with their late 
masters in harrying the coasts of Bengal ; and their depreda- 
tions soon became so serious that, in 1608, the capital of the 
governor of Bengal was removed to Dacca that he might be 
better able to control the operations against them. In 1638 
Matak Rai, who held Chittagong on behalf of the Raja of 
Arakan, quarrelled with his master and sought 'the protection 
of the Mughals, He acknowledged himself the vassal of the 
Delhi empire and nominally made over the District to the 
governor of Bengal, who does not appear, however, to have 
taken effective possession. Meanwhile the depredations of the 
Maghs and Firinghls had become intolerable, and in 1664-5 
Shaista Kh^, the governor of Bengal, dispatched a strong 
force against them. The expedition was a complete success ; 
the ports at the mouth of the Meghna and on Sandwip island 
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were captured by the fleet, the Firinghls were induced to 
desert the cause of the Raja of Arakan, and the town of 
Chittagong was carried by storm (r666). It was thereupon 
reannexed to Bengal and the name was changed to Islamabad, 
the ‘residence of the Faithful.* Many of the Firinghls were 
removed to Dacca, where their descendants still reside. 

Twenty years afterwards (1685), the East India Company 
sent out an expedition under Admiral Nicholson, with instruc- 
tions to seize Chittagong and fortify it on behalf of the English. 
This expedition proved abortive. Two years later the Court of 
Directors determined to make Chittagong the head-quarters 
of their Bengal trade, and Captain Heath was sent out with 
a fleet of ten or eleven ships to seize it ; but when he reached 
Chittagong early in 1689, he found the place too strongly held, 
and abandoned the attempt The District thus remained in 
the possession of the Mughals until 1760, when it was ceded 
to the East India Company along with Burdwan and Midna- 
pore by the Nawab Mir Kasim. The administration was 
placed in the hands of an English Chief with a council. 

When Arakan .was conquered by the Burmans in 1784, large 
numbers of its inhabitants fled to Chittagong. The Burmans 
demanded their surrender, and the refusal of the British to 
give them up was one of the causes that led to the first 
Burmese War. Repeated aggressions on the frontier culmi- 
nated, in September, 1823, in the forcible seizure by the 
Burmans of the island of Shahpuri at the mouth of the Naaf 
river, which had been for many years in the undisturbed 
possession of the British. In the war which ensued, a strong 
Burmese force, marching on Chittagong, surrounded and anni- 
hilated a British detachment of 300 sepoys with 2 guns at 
Rtou, a few miles east of Cox*s B^ar. Before the Burmese 
commander could follow up his success, the setting in of the 
rains rendered the roads impassable ; and soon afterwards, on 
the capture of Rangoon, the Arakan force was recalled. 

During the Mutiny of 1857 three companies of the 34th 
Native Infantry stationed at Chittagong broke into mutiny 
on the night of November 18. They plundered the treasury, 
released the prisoners in the jail, murdered a native constable, 
and marched off, without molesting the residents, along the 
borders of Hill Tippera into Sylhet and Cachar, where they 
were almost all killed or captured by the Sylhet Light Infantry 
(now the loth Gurkha Rifles) and Kuki scouts. 

The The population of the District as now constituted increased 
people. 1,127,402 in 1872 to 1,132,341 in 1881, 1,290,167 in 
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1891, and 1,353,250 in 1901, Owing to the cyclone of October, 
1897, the growth of population during the last decade was 
only 4*9 per cent. Chittagong town is malarious, but elsewhere 
the climate is fairly healthy. The principal disease is fever, 
but cholera also claims its victims. Insanity is very prevalent. 

The principal statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown 
below : — 


Sabdivision. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

i-! 1 

(L - On. , 

Towns. 

Villages. 

S§|-B§ 

P* ^ cu 

Number 
persons ab 
read an 
write 

Chittagong . 
Cox’s Bazar . 

District total 

1.596 

896 

I 

1 

',21/ 1,153,081 

233 j 200,169 

722 

223 

+ 4-6 

! + 6-5 1 

70,413 

7,906 

.,49. j > 

1,450 j 1.353,250 

543 j + 4-9 

78,319 


The towns are Chittagong, the head-quarters, and Cox's 
Bazar. More than a third of the District (851 square miles) 
is covered by bill and jungle, and the density in the inhabited 
area is 825 persons per square mile, rising, to 1,629 in the 
ihana of Chittagong. Sjnce the cyclone of 1897 many of the 
old Magh immigrants seem to have returned to Arakan. There 
is also a large temporary exodus thither of harvesters, boatmen, 
and coolies ; and it was owing to their absence at the time of 
the Census of 1901 that Chittagong alone, of all the Eastern 
Bengal Districts, showed a preponderance of females over 
males. Of the people, 98 per cent, speak a corrupt dialect 
of Bengali, known from the name of the District as ChatgaiyS \ 
the Maghs speak a kind of Burmese. No less than 72 per 
cent, of the population are Muhammadans. Most of these are 
local converts or their descendants, but there are also a number 
of foreigners whose ancestors formed part of the invading army 
of 1666. The proportion of Hindus (24 per cent.) is lower 
than in any Eastern Bengal District except Bogra and Rajsh^i. 

The majority of the Muhammadans call themselves Shaikhs, Castes and 
but 9,000 claim to be Saiyids and 2,000 Pathans. The Bud- 
dhists (65,000) are nearly all Maghs, who are either pure 
Arakanese, or the offspring of Bengali fathers and Arakanese 
mothers ; the latter are known as Barua Maghs. Among 
Hindus the Kayasths (71,000), are the most numerous caste; 
many of them, and of the Baidyas (7,000), are the descendants 
of revenue officials employed by the early Arakanese, Musal- 
man, and British rulers. Many of the Sudras {58,000) occupy 
a quasi-servile position, and hold their lands for services 
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rendered. The weaving caste of Jugis has 35,000 representa- 
tives. Brahmans {24,000) congregate in the neighbourhood 
of the famous shrines of Sitakund and Adinath. Only 60 
per cent, of the population are dependent on agriculture, by 
far the lowest proportion in Eastern Bengal. 

Christian The number of Christians (1,237) is swollen by the inclusion 
missions. Qf Firinghi community at Chittagong, who are Roman 
Catholics. The number of native Christians is only 49. There 
is a very old Catholic church with a convent, where Firinghi 
boys and girls are educated; the church owns some landed 
property in the District. A Baptist missionary is also at work 
and has made a few converts. 

General Except on the hills, the soil is everywhere alluvial, consisting 

t^aUon ^ mixture of clay and sand. In the neighbourhood of the 

ditions, sea-shore and within the reach of the tides stiff clay predomi> 
nates ; this is the least fertile soil in the District, and is rapidly 
exhausted. Farther inland the drainage from the hills sweeps 
down quantities of sand, and the admixture of this with the 
alluvial clay forms the fertile loam which is the prevailing soil 
of the District. The hill streams are also heavily charged with 
organic matter from the decaying vegetation in the hills, and 
the silt which their waters deposit acts like manure and enables 
a rich succession of crops to be harvested. On low land winter 
(transplanted) rice is the main crop ; it is often followed by 
a catch-crop of pulses. Higher lands yield a double rice 
crop, the earlier being harvested in August, and the later in 
December. Round the homesteads tobacco, chillies, the pan 
creeper, sugar-cane, and vegetables are grown; and on the 
river banks and sandy flats hemp, tobacco, melons, and 
pumpkins luxuriate. The sandy hills grow nothing but thatch- 
ing-grass. All along the coast-line, and up the creeks within 
reach of tidal water, embankments are necessary to exclude 
the salt water, which is fatal to rice cultivation. 

Chief agri- The chief agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, 

cnltural Jjq square miles ; — 
statistics ^ 
and princi- 
pal crops. 


Subdivision. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Forests. 

Chittagong 

1.596 

764 

161.5 

nn 

Cox’s Bazar 

S96 

153 


49 

Total 

2,493 

917 

161.8 

286 


Less than half the total area (including forests) is fit for 
cultivation ; the uncultivable area comprises the sandy hills 
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which traverse the District and the deltaic scrub forests in the 
south. 

By far the most important crop is winter rice, which occupies 
three-fourths of the cultivated area; early rice, including the 
early irrigated {panya) variety, is grown on a fifth of the 
cropped area. Hemp thrives on the banks of the Sangu and 
in the neighbourhood of Sitakund, but jute is only a garden 
crop; good tobacco is cultivated in the Matamuhari valley. 

Tea is grown on 4,000 acres belonging to seventeen gardens. 

Most of the estates were purchased in fee-simple about forty 
years ago, and are situated on the low hills which are unfit for 
rice cultivation. Thatching-grass covers about 36 square miles 
of the hilly slopes; it does not require much cultivation, though 
the weeding is troublesome. 

The cultivated area has increased by 18 per cent, in the last Improve- 
sixty years, and in the more remote parts the scrub jungle is 
still being cleared ; in the deltaic country in the south reclama- tural 
tion is also spreading. A model farm has recently been opened practice, 
near Chittagong town. Loans are rarely taken, but after the 
cyclone of 1897 i«2 lakhs was advanced for the restoration of 
the embankments vrhich had been breached by the storm-wave. 

The breeds of cattle are poor; the most valuable are bufialoes, Cattle, 
which find abundant grazing in the forests and on the river 
fiats. Pasture abounds in most parts, but in the highly culti- 
vated central valleys it is scarce so long as the rice crop is on 
the ground. 

The early spring rice crop is generally irrigated by damming Irrigation, 
a hill stream. Rice seedling-beds are watered from tanks and 
ditches; and sugar-cane, chillies, the pan creeper, and vegetable 
crops are irrigated in the same way^ 

Deep-sea fishing is practised in the Bay, the catch being Fisheries, 
dried on shore and sold in large quantities. Every river, tank, 
and ditch swarms with fish, which are caught in every variety 
of net and trap, and form an important item in the diet of the 
people. At Cox’s Bazar excellent pomfi-et, soles, and oysters 
are to be had. 

Nearly one-third of the District is covered by forces, and Forests, 
an area of 286 square miles has been ‘reserved.’ The most 
valuable trees are the iun {Cedrela Toona)^ gurjan {Diptero- 
carpus iurUnaius)^ jarul {Lagerstr&emia Rios Reginae)^ nageswar 
[Mesua ferrea\ gamhar {Gmelina arhored) and ckdplds {Ario- 
carpus Chaplashd). Canes and bamboos grow luxuriantly 
everywhere and are the most valuable produce of the forests, 
and a quantity of firewood is cut on the islands in the delta of 
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the Matamuhari. In 1903-4 the receipts of the Forest depart- 
ment amounted to Rs. 15,000. 

Arts and Tea is the only important manufacture ; the out-turn in 
1903 was 1,370,000 lb. Coarse cloth is woven in Pahartali, 
and the Magh women of Cox’s Bazar make silk and cotton 
lungls or kilts ; but both industries are decaying. Bamboo 
mats and baskets and fishing-nets are manufactured for local 
use, and fine mats are woven of a reed known as sitalpdti 
(Phrynium dirhoto?num) and are to some extent exported. 
Chittagong was formerly famous for its ship-building, but the 
industry is moribund; only three vessels were built in 190 1-2 
and none since that year. There is a rice mill at Chittagong. 

Commerce. The trade of the port is dealt with in the article on 
Chittagong Town. The chief exports are jute (sent from 
Narayanganj), rice husked and unhusked (mainly from Noa- 
khali and Tippera), and tea (from Assam). Cotton is also 
brought down from the Hill Tracts and exported. The im- 
ports, in addition to the items which are re-exported, are 
piece-goods, metals, sugar, salt, and oil. The chief centres of 
trade in the interior are Cox’s Bazar, Teknaaf, Mahajan’s Hat 
on the borders of Noakhali, and Nazir’s Hat on the Halda 
river. 

The Assam-Bengal Railway, which was opened for passenger 

an r a s. 1895, traverses the District for nearly 50 miles before 

it crosses the Fenny and passes into No^hali. The branch 
line from Laksham westwards to Chandpur establishes com- 
munication with Calcutta, by means of the India General Steam 
Navigation Company’s steamers to Goalundo and the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway, the journey occupying 24 hours. Ex- 
cluding 345 miles of village tracks, there are 533 miles of roads 
maintained by the District board ; but, with the exception of 
only 3 miles, the roads are all unmetalled, and very imperfectly 
bridged. The Dacca trunk road is maintained by the District 
board, and is bridged as far as the Fenny river (45 miles), 
which is crossed by a ferry. The Ramgarh road runs north- 
east to the border of the District, the Hill Tracts road 
branching east from it at Hathazari. The Arakan road runs 
due south to Akyab ; the Rtou road leaves it at the 58th mile 
and connects with Ukhia Ghat on the Naaf estuary, and 
another branch runs to Cox’s Bazar. The Chandpur road 
is more or less parallel to, and west of, the Arakan road, which 
it joins at the 38th mile; and the Jaldi road, which is still 
unfinished, is intended to connect Chandpur with the Arakan 
road. 
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South of the Karnaphuii the traffic is carried almost entirely Water 
by water, the main rivers being connected by north and south 
cross-channels, which are partly artificial and are maintained 
by the District board. By these waterways inland communica- 
tion can be had at all seasons from Chittagong southwards to 
Cox’s Baz^. The commonest boat is the saranga, a covered 
dug-out sometimes enlarged by side-planks, carrying up to 
4 tons burden ; the daldm carries up to 10 tons, and the gadu 
as much as 22 tons. Chittagong is connected with Calcutta 
and Rangoon by coasting steamers of the British Indian and 
Asiatic Steam Na\igation Companies' lines. Two steamers 
ply to Cox’s Baz^, and one steamer runs weekly to Rangamati 
in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into two District 
subdivisions, with head-quarters at Chittagong and Cox’s 
‘Bazar. The District Magistrate is assisted by 13 stipendiaries, staff, 
of whom 5 are employed as khds tahsilddrs, Cox’s Bazar 
subdivision is in charge of a European Deputy-Magistrate. 

The District staff also includes an Inspector of schools, a 
Deputy-Conservator of forests, and an Executive Engineer. 

The District and Sessions Judge is assisted in the disposal Cmi and 
of civil work by two Subordinate Judges and sixteen Mun-j^“^®^ 
sifs. The criminal courts include those of the Sessions Judge, 
the District Magistrate, and his assistants. The chief crimes 
are arson, forgery, perjury, fabrication of documents, and 
personation. 

The revenue history of Chittagong, which is long and com- Land 
plicated, has been fully dealt with in the Settlement Report 
published in 1900 ; all that can be attempted here is to furnish 
an outline of the present position and to explain as briefly as 
possible how it arose. The District as a whole has never 
been permanently settled. The Brirish occupation was almost 
immediately followed by the rough survey of 1764, the only 
one of its kind made at that time in Bengal, and this emluaced 
all the land then occupied. The total area measured was 
609 square miles, of which 575 square miks included in 
various e^tes, and 34 square miles beloi^ed to the Jaynag^ 
grant. When the Decennial Settlement was made in 1790, the 
measurement papers of 1764 were used as the basis of the 
assessment, and consequently nothing was pemanently settled 
except the area of 575 square miles referred to above. Accord- 
ing to the recent survey of 1898, these permanently settled 
ests^es comprise an area of 713 square miles, or two-sevenths 
'of the District, the difference of 138 square miles being d^ 

E.BE. X> d 
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mainly to under>measurement in 1764. The remaining five- 
sevenths are styled in local parlance nodbdd^ or ‘newly reclaimed 
land.* Of the permanently settled area of 575 square miles 
measured in 1764, about 417 square miles were included in 
revenue-paying estates, being assessed at 4*95 lakhs, and 158 
square miles in revenue-free estates. Many of the latter were 
resumed and assessed to revenue in 1848, and the revenue-free 
area* is now only 89 square miles, while the permanently settled 
revenue-paying estates measure 624 square miles and pay a 
revenue of 5-30 lakhs. The Jaynagar grant was conferred in 
1763 subject to periodical remeasurement and reassessment; 
it escheated in 1796, because the proprietor set up an un- 
founded claim under a forged grant. In 1815 the Court of 
Sadr Dlwani Adalat held that the escheat was illegal, and 
ordered restitution, which was eventually made in 1848. The 
term of lease expired in 1902, and the revenue was then raised 
from Rs. 9,000 to Rs. 13,000 for an area of 38 square miles. 
The proprietors refused to accept the settlement, and the 
estate was taken under Government management ; it was 
subsequently restored to them at the increased revenue, pend- 
ing the decision of their claim that it is a permanently settled 
estate. An area of 751 square miles has now been accounted 
for ; an additional area of 447 square miles was given out in 
1848 under temporary leases. Part of this had been usurped 
by the proprietor of the Jaynagar grant under his forged grant 
prior to 1 796 ; this was settled in 1848 direct with the persons 
in possession, who were styled talukddrs. In the same year 
other state lands, which had been encroached upon by the 
proprietors of permanently settled estates and their tenants, 
were separated from the estates claiming them, and settled 
with the occupants for terms of either twenty-five or fifty years, 
and lands which had been reclaimed by squatters were similarly 
dealt with. The aggregate assessment on these two classes of 
estates was 2 lakhs. When the shorter leases fell in, the taluks 
concerned were resettled at enhanced rentals up to 1898, by 
which date the longer terms had also expired, and a general 
resettlement was effected on the basis of a regular survey and 
scientific assessment which had been carried out during the 
previous six years. At the same time, all new reclamations 
were settled with the occupants. Excluding Jaynagar, the 
total area thus brought under settlement in 1898 was 515 
square miles, which was assessed until 1925 at 6 lakhs. 
About 65 square miles have been sold under the Waste Lands 
yules for tea cultivation, and 2 square miles have been acquired 
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by the Assam>BengaI Railway ; the area not included in any of 
these categories is still at the disposal of the state. 

It must not be supposed from this brief summary that each 
of the classes of estates is homogeneous or is clearly defined 
from the others. On the contrary, the fields of permanently 
settled estates and of ialuks held under temporary leases are 
interlaced on the ground like squares on a chess-board, and 
the correct classification of each field according to the parti- 
cular estate to which it belongs is a task of enormous difficulty. 
The temporarily settled estates number no less than 80,000; 
34,500 are taluks^ and the occupants have a right to resettle- 
ment in 1925 at such rents as Government may then fix; 500 
are ijdras or farms, which carry no such right; and 45,000 are 
ryoii holdings pure and simple. All these temporary holdings 
are grouped with reference to locality into five Government 
estates, each of which is managed by an officer styled a khds 
tahstlddr^ their head-quarters are at Chittagong, Cox's Bazar, 
Satkania, Patia, and Raojan, and their principal duty is the 
collection of the rents. The permanently settled estates num- 
ber 28,636. 

The total land revenue demand is equivalent to 35 per cent, 
of the gross rental of the District, and the incidence on each 
cultivated acre is Rs. 1-13-7, as compared with only R. 0-13-2 
in Noakhali and R. 0-14-9 Tippera. Rents are very high, 
partly because the land is fertile and the pressure of population 
on the cultivated area is great, and partly because of the large 
remittances made to the District by persons employed else- 
where. The average rates per acre vary for the different classes 
of tenants: lyots holding at fixed rates pay Rs. 4-4 per acre; 
settled ryots, Rs. 5-1 1-2 ; occujnncy ryots, Rs. 4-10-6; non- 
occupancy ryots, Rs. 4-8-3 ; and under-ryots, Rs. 6-8-6. 

The -following table shows the collections of land revenue 
and total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of 
rupees : — 
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Outside the two municipalities of Chittagokg and Cox’s Local anA 
Bazar, local affairs are managed by a District board, which 
expends about 2 lakhs annually, mainly derived from the road ment, 
cess rates and a contribution from Provincial revenues. In 
3:903-4 the income amounted to Rs. 1,96,000, of which 
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Rs. 77,000 was derived from rates; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 1,83,000, including Rs. 85,000 on public works and 
Rs. 40,000 on education. 

There are lighthouses at Kutubdia and Norman’s Point 
The Government embankment at Kutubdia, which was de- 
stroyed by the storm- wave of 1897, has been repaired; and 
a Government dike protects part of the coast-line. 

The District contains 13 ihdnas or police stations and 
20 outposts. The force under the District Superintendent 
numbers 3 inspectors, 36 sub-inspectors, 36 head constables, 
and 426 constables, in addition to a rural police of 215 
daffaddrs and 2,446 chauklddrs. The District jail at Chitta- 
gong town has accommodation for 203 prisoners, and a sub- 
sidiary jail at Cox’s Bazar for 20. 

In respect of education the District is very progressive. In 
1901, 5*8 per cent, of the population (ii*7 males and 0-5 
females) could read and write. The total number of pupils 
under instruction increased from 46,184 in 1892-3 to 57,205 
in 1900-1 ; and 57,844 boys and 7,723 girls were at school in 
1903-4, being respectively 6o*i and 7-2 per cent of those of 
school-going age. The percentage for boys was the highest 
in Bengal, and that for girls higher than elsewhere outside 
Calcutta. The total number of educational institutions, public 
and private, in 1903-4 was 1,987 : namely, one Arts college, 
59 secondary schools, 1,138 primary schools, and 789 special 
schools. The expenditure on education was 1*9 lakhs, of 
which Rs. 40,000 was met from Provincial funds, Rs. 39,000 
from District funds, Rs. 1,500 from municipal funds, and 
Rs. 90,000 from fees. The principal educational institution 
is the Arts college in Chittagong towm. 

In 1903 the District contained 13 dispensaries, of which 
3 had accommodation for 60 in-patients. In all, 137,000 
out-patients and 800 in-patients were treated during the year, 
and 4,000 operations were performed. The expenditure was 
Rs. 29,000, of which Rs. 10,000 was contributed by Govern- 
ment, Rs. 15,000 was derived from Local and Rs. 3,000 from 
municipal funds, and Rs. 8,000 from subscriptions. 

Vaccination is compulsory only within municipal areas; 
but 62,000 persons, or 47 per r,ooo of the population, were 
vaccinated in 1903-4, compared with a ratio of 34 per 1,000 
for Ben^l. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal^ vol. vi 
(1876); Sir H. J. S. Cotton, Revenue History of Chittagong 
(Calcutta, 1880); Geddes, Report x>n Chittagong Tenures 
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(Calcutta, 1868); Selections from the Records of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal on the Settlement of Nodbdd Lands in Chittagong 
(Calcutta, 1877-1900), 6 vols. ; C G. H- Allen, Settlement 
Refort (Calcutta, 1900) ; L. S. S. O^Malley, District Gazetteer 
(Calcutta, 1908),] 

Chittagong Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdi\ision of 
Chittagong District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying bet*ween 
21® 51' and 22® 59' N. and 91° 30' and 92® 13' E., with an 
area of 1,596 square miles. The subdivision consists of a long 
strip of land between the sea and the hills, divided in the 
centre by the Sitakund hills, and bordered on the north and 
south by the ranges of Hill Tippera and the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, The population in 190X was 1,153,081, compared 
with i,io2,t6i in 1891, It contains one town, Chittagong 
(population, 22,140), the head-quarters; and 1,217 villages* 
The density is 722 persons per square mile, compared with 
223 in Cox’s Bazar and 543 for the whole District. The only 
important place besides Chittagong town is Sitakund. 

Cox’s Bazar Subdivision. — Subdivision of Chittagong 
District, Eastern Bengal and Aj^m, lying between 20® 35' and 
21*^ 56' N. and 91® 49' and 92® 23' E., with an area of 896 
square miles. The subdivision comprises a long narrow strip 
of coast valleys and low ranges of hills, and the islands of 
Maiskhal and Kutubdia. The population in 1901 was 200,169, 
compared with 188,006 in 1891. The subdivision is sparsely 
inhabited, the density being only 223 persons per square mile, 
against 543 for the whole District. It contains one town, Cox’s 
Bazar (population, 3,845), the head-quarters ; and 233 villages. 
Almost the whole subdivision is included in a Government 
estate. The only noteworthy place is Shahpuri Island, the 
scene of the outbreak of 1823 which led to the commencement 
of the first Burmese War. 

Chittagong Town. — Head-quarters of the Division and 
District of the same name in Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
situated in 22° 21' N. and 91® 50' E., on the right bank ^ the 
Kamaphuli river, 12 miles from its mouth. The popularioii 
in 1901 was 22,140, of whom 13,513 weie Muhammadans, 
7,209 Hindus, 873 Christians, and 4^2^ Buddhists. The his- 
tory of the town has been narrated in the article on Chitta- 
gong District. It was constituted a municipality in 1864. 
The income during the decade ending 190 1-2 averaged 
Rs. 58,000, and the expenditure Rs. 51,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 69,000, including Rs. 20,000 derived from 
a tait on houses and lands, Rs. 12,000 from a conservancy 
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rate, Rs. 4,000 from a tax on vehicles, and Rs. 4,000 from 
tolls, while Rs. 7,000 was received as fees from educational 
institutions. The incidence of taxation was Rs. 1-13-5 per 
head of the population. In the same year the expenditure 
was Rs. 55,000, the chief items being Rs. 1,000 spent on 
lighting, Rs. 15,000 on conservancy, Rs. 9,000 on medical 
relief, Rs. 6,000 on roads, and Rs. 8,000 on education. Water 
is supplied through pipes from a reserved tank to Bakshir Hat, 
the commercial quarter- 

Chittagong was already an important place of trade in the 
sixteenth century, when the Portuguese merchants gave it the 
name of Porto Grando ; and it is still the principal port in 
the Province. The construction of the Assam-Bengal Railway 
has made it the natural outlet for the trade of Assam and part 
of Eastern Bengal. The chief business is the export of jute, 
which is baled at Narayanganj and either shipped thence by 
steamer to Chandpur and railed to Chittagong or dispatched 
direct in brigs to that port. Piece-goods, salt, and kerosene 
oil are imported, and rice, tea, and hides are the principal 
exports. The total value of the exports in 1903-4 was 316-7 
lakhs, including jute (109-2 lakhs), tea (102-4 lakhs), and rice 
(23-6 lakhs). The value of the imports in the same year was 
76-1 lakhs, including salt (2-3 lakhs), and machinery and 
railway plant (7-2 lakhs). A steamer jetty has been built, 
and a second is under construction. The town contains 
numerous public buildings, including the church, a fine range 
of Government offices, the general hospital, and railway offices. 
The jail has accommodation for 203 prisoners. The Chitta- 
gong College teaches up to the F.A. standard of the Calcutta 
University, and in 1901 had 428 pupils on the rolls. There 
is also an important madrasa for Muhammadan students. 
Chittagong is the terminus of the Assam-Bengal Railway, and 
extensive workshops are situated at Pahartali, a suburb of the 
town. It is also the head-quarters of the Commissioner of 
the Division, of the Assam-Bengal Railway Volunteer Rifles, 
who number 276, and of a detachment of the Eastern Bengal 
Volunteer Rifles, including a mounted section. 

Cox’s Bazar Town, — Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
the same name in Chittagong District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 21® 27' N. and 91® 59' E. Population 
(1901), 3,845. The town is named after Lieutenant Cox, who 
in 1799 was appointed to supervise the Arakanese fugitives 
then seeking shelter in British territory after the conquest of 
Arakan by the Burmans ; two-thirds of the population are 
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descendants of these refugees. Cox's Bazar was constituted 
a municipality in 1869. The income during the decade ending 
1901-2 averaged Rs. 5,000, and the expenditure Rs. 4,000. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 5,300, mainly derived from a tax 
on persons (or property tax) and from tolls ; and the expend!* 
ture was Rs. 5,000. The Arakanese weave silk hm^s or kilts, 
but the town is decadent, and the industry is languishing. The 
town contains the usual public offices ; the sub-jail has accom- 
modation for 20 prisoners. 

Shahpuri. — Island in the Naaf estuary in the Cox's Bazar 
subdivision of Chittagong District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
situated in 20° 38' N. and 92° 19' E., on the border of Arakan. 

In 1823 the Burmans claimed possession of the island, and 
overpowered a British guard stationed upon it, but they were 
afterwards driven out. A second attempt led to the com- 
mencement of the first Burmese War. 

Sitaktind. — Village in the head-quarters subdivision of 
Chittagong District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 
22° 38' N. and 39' E., 24 miles north of Chittagong town. 
Population (1901), 1,329. It gives its name to a range of hills 
running north from Chittagong town, which reaches its highest 
elevation (1,155 Sit^und. In the vicinity are the 

famous temples of Sambhunath, ChandranSth, Labanakhya, 
and Barabakund, which are picturesquely situated on hill-tops 
or in romantic glens, and are visited by pilgrims from all parts 
of Bengal. The largest gathering takes place at the Siva 
Chaturdasi festival, when some 20,000 pilgrims assemble. The 
Puri Lodging-House Act is in force, and a good supply of 
drinking-water is provided. A feature of the locality is the 
inflammable gas which issues from crevices in the rocks. 

There are some Buddhist remains which are held sacred by 
the hillmen. 

Chittagong Hill Tracts. — A frontier District in the Chitta- Bonn- 
gong Division of Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
21® 1 1' and 23° 47' N, and 91® 41' and 92® 42' E., with an area hill 
of 5,138 square miles. It is bounded on the north by the ^ 
State of Hill Tippera ; on the west by Chittagong District ; on 
the south by Arakan ; and on the east by the Northern Arakan 
District of Burma and the Lushai Hills District of Assam. 

Between the plains of Bengal and those of Upper Burma 
stretches a hilly tract of primaeval forest, bounded on the north 
by the State of Hill Tippera and by Assam, and on the south 
by the Burmese province of Arakan. A succession of hill 
ranges runs from north-west to south-west, determining the 
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geographical and ethnical division of the whole country into 
three oblong strips, of which the most westerly is known as 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts ; the central strip constitutes the 
Lushai and the eastern the Chin Hills, which form 

part of Upper Burma. 

The general aspect of the District is a tangled mass of hill, 
ravine, and clilf, covered by dense tree, bush, and creeper 
jungle. The mountains are steep, and can only be ascended 
slowly and painfully along narrow zigzag paths through the 
jungle. The highest hills are Keokradang (4,034 feet) on 
the watershed of the Rankhiang river, and Pyramid hill 
(3,017 feet). 

The principal rivers are the Fenny, Karnaphuli, Sangu, 
and Matamuhari. The Karnaphuli and Fenny flow trans- 
versely across the main lines of the hills and have no regular 
valleys ; but the reverse is the case with the Sangu and Mata- 
muhari rivers, which run parallel to the ranges, until they 
debouch in the plains, and also with the two main tributaries 
of the Karnaphuli, the Kasalang and Chingri, which do the 
same. These rivers are of great depth during the rains ; but 
the rapidity and violence of their currents and their sharp turns 
and whirling eddies render them unnavigable by large craft 
within the limits of the District, and present considerable 
dangers to small boats. In addition to these rivers, there is 
a network of hill streams, on which canoes alone are able to 
ply, and these only in parts. A mountain lake of great beauty 
is situated on the east of the Ramakri Tang hill ; it is about 
a mile long by a quarter of a mile broad, and is well stocked 
with fish. 

The District has not been geologically explored, but so far 
as is known the rocks belong to the Upper Tertiary period. 

The hills are covered with Laurineae^ Dipierocarpeae^ Tern- 
siroemiaceae^ Euphorbiaceeie^ and Leguminosae, A list of the 
principal trees will be found in the section on Forests. There 
are many kinds of bamboos, including Tulda^ vulgaris^ 

arundinacea^ and auriculata, as well as Melocanna bambusoides^ 
Teinostachyum Tul/ooa, and others. Canes of various species, 
kurujpat (Zicuala peltata), and a thatching-grass known as san 
{Imperata arundinaced) are common products. Orchids and 
ferns grow everywhere in great variety and profusion. 

The forests afford an asylum to numerous wild animals, 
including elephants, tigers, leopards, both ordinary and clouded 
{Felis nebulosa)^ rhinoceros, bison, three kinds of bear — the 
Himalayan black bear (Ursus torquaius\ the sloth bear {Melur- 
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sus ursinus\ and the Malayan bear ; and three kinds of deer — 
the sdmbar^ chitaly and barking-deer. The rivers swarm with 
fish, and excellent mahseer fishing is to be had in their upper 
reaches. 

The climate is cool, but the valleys are unhealthy in Sep* Climate 
tember. The rainfall is very heavy, averaging 94 inches for 
the whole District. December and January are the only dry 
months ; 19 inches fall between February and May, and an 
average of 18 inches monthly from June to August, while there 
are 1 inches in September, 6^ inches in October, and nearly 
2 inches in November. 

The history of the Chittagong Hill Tracts is a record of History, 
constantly recurring raids on the part of the eastern hill tribes, 
and of the operations undertaken to repress them, of which 
a full narrative will be found in the article on the Lushai 
Hills. It will suffice to say here that the earliest mention of 
these raids is to be found in a letter from the Chief of Chitta- 
gong to Warren Hastings, the Governor-General, dated April 10, 

I777> complaining of the violence and aggressions of a moun- 
taineer named Ramu Khan, the leader of a band of Ktikis or 
Lushais I and that they continued without any long intermission 
down to 1891, when the Lushai Hills were annexed to British 
territory. 

The recorded population increased from 69,607 in 1872 The 
to 101,597 in 1881, 107,286 in 1891, and 124,762 in 1901. 

The Census of 1872 w’as, however, very imperfect, and the 
actual growth of population has probably not exceeded what 
might be expected in a sparsely inhabited but fairly healthy 
tract. There is a large amount of insanity, and the proportion 
of persons mentally affiicted amounts to 1*3 per 1,000 of the 
population. 

Statistics of the Census of 1901 are shown in the following 
table. There are no regular subdivisions, and the separate 
areas represent the circles or jurisdictions of the three chiefs 
whose functions are described below under Administratioo: — 


Circle. 

Area 

in 

square 

zDiles. 

Number 

villages. 

Fopa- 

iatioa. 

Fo^ 

lation 

per 

square 

mile. 

Feaxieotage 
of variatkm 
in popula- 
tkmlbetween 
iSqi ai»! 

1901. 

Number 

of 

persoi^ 
abletn 
read and 
write. 

Chakma 

. 2,421 

94 

48,789 

20 

i + 7.1 

3,290 

Mong . 

• 653 

128 

3» j 898 

49 

1 40-4 

597 

Bomong 

. 2,064 

74 

4 +oir 5 

21 

4* 12-9 

1,689 

District total 5,138 

296 

I 24,762 

24 

+ 16.3 

5.576 
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There are no towns, and 211 of the villages have a popula- 
tion of less than 500, while that of only one exceeds 2,000. 
The head-quarters of the District are at Rangamati. If the 
area of 1,385 square miles of uninhabited forest Reserves be 
deducted, the density is 33 persons per square mile. There is 
a little immigration from Chittagong, and a few persons have 
emigrated to Hill Tippera. The proportion of females to 
every 100 males is only 90 in the District-born, and 83 in the 
total population. Buddhists numbered 83,000, Hindus 36,000, 
and Musalmans 5,000. The Chakmas speak a corrupted Ben- 
gali ; the Maghs, Arakanese, a dialect of Burmese ; and the 
Tipperas a language of their own which is akin to Kachari. 

The most important tribes are the Chakmas, who number 
44,000 ; the Maghs, 35,000 ; and the Tipperas, 23,000 : be- 
tween them they account for nine-tenths of the population. 
The Chakmas are a Mongoloid race, probably of Arakanese 
origin, though they have intermarried largely with Bengalis. 
They are divided into three sub-tribes — Chakma, Doingnak, 
and Tungjainya. The Doingnaks broke away from the main 
tribe a century ago and fled to Arakan ; of late years some 
have returned to the Cox’s Bazar subdivision of Chittagong 
District. The Tungjainyas immigrated from Arakan as late as 
1818, and spoke Arakanese until recently. Child-marriage is 
unknown, and divorce and remarriage of widows are permitted. 
The Chakmas occupy the central and northern portions, or 
rather less than half of the District ; they burn their dead and 
offer invocations to spirits. The Maghs, as the Bengalis call 
the natives of Arakan, are found chiefly in the southern circle, 
under the sway of the Bomong chief ; they are, for the most 
part, the descendants of Arakanese who fled hither when their 
own country was overrun by the Burmans in 1784. They are 
divided into three sections. The Jhumia, or cultivators of 
jMms, a term which will be described later, regard themselves 
as the aborigines of the Hill Tracts, as contrasted with the 
Roang or Arakan Maghs, while the Barua or Rajbansi Maghs 
have intermarried with Bengalis. It is the last-named group 
from which the well-known Magh cooks are recruited. The 
Tipperas, who are found chiefly in the Mong circle, are de- 
scribed in the article on the Hill Tippera State, which is 
their home. The Chakmas and Maghs are Buddhists, while 
the Tipperas are Hindus. No less than 66,000 persons with 

43.000 dependants are engaged in nomadic agriculture, and 

10.000 are plough cultivators. 

There were only 252 Christians in 1901, of whom 248 were 
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natives ; the Baptist Missionary Society has a centre at Ranga- Christian 
mati, but the number of converts is very small. missions. 

The District consists largely of hills, which are unsuitable General 
for plough cultivation, and the slopes cannot be terraced, as 
they are in the Himalayas, for want of stones for revetment, ditions. 
K great part of the total area is thus unsuitable for plough 
cultivation, and the only feasible method of tillage is that 
known as jhum^ which is practised under different names all 
over India wherever the conditions are similar. In the months 
of January and February a convenient piece of forest land is 
selected ; the bamboos are cleared and the smaller trees felled, 
but large trees are only denuded of their lower branches ; the 
cut jungle is then allowed to dry in the sun, and in April it is 
fired. If it has thoroughly dried and no rain has fallen since 
the jkum was cut, this firing reduces all but the largest trees to 
ashes, and bums the soil to the depth of an inch or two. The 
ground is then cleared of charred logs and debris ; and as soon 
as heavy rain falls and saturates the ground, ih& jhum is planted 
with mixed seeds of cotton, rice, melons, cucumber, pumpkins, 
yams, and maize. The method of sowing is very primitive: 
the seeds are mixed in a basket, and the sower makes a small 
hole in the ground with a dao or chopper and drops in the 
mixed seeds. The maize ripens about the middle of July ,* the 
melons, vegetables, and grain are har\'ested in September, and 
the cotton in October and November. This method of culti- 
vation entails great labour and incessant care; the young plants 
have to be constantly weeded and guarded against the depreda- 
tions of wild hog, deer, monkeys, and parrots. Moreover, the 
system is a very wasteful one, as the same jhum cannot be 
cultivated two years in succession, and the land takes from 
seven to ten years to recover. The out-turn is very uncertain, 
but from a successful the returns are very large — ^as much 
as three or four hundred-fold being occasionally obtained. 

Efibrts are being made, with a fair measure of success, to 
induce the people to abandon jhuming in favour of plough 
cultivation, for which there is still plenty of suitable land lying 
waste in the valleys along the course of some of the larger 
rivers. 

Rice is the staple crop ; cotton is also grown for export ; Principal 
sesamum is important, and a little tea is cultivated. No agri- «ops. 
cultural statistics are available. Persistent efforts have been 
made by Government to encourage the hillmen to settle down 
to plough cultivation, wherever this is practicable; and that 
some success has been attained is shown by the fact that the 
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rental of such lands has increased during the last six years 
from Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 16,000. The area under the plough 
now extends to nearly 14,500 acres ; three-quarters of it grow 
rice and one-fifth mustard. The growth of cotton and HI is 
also on the increase. 

Forests. In addition to the ‘unclassed’ forests, the area of which 
amounts to 3,753 square miles, ‘reserved’ forests cover 1,385 
square miles, or more than a quarter of the District. They 
are divided into five Reserves : namely, the Kasalang (763 
square miles), Rankhiang (215 square miles), Sitapahar (ii 
square miles), Matamuhari {251 square miles), and Sangu 
(145 square miles). The forests contain valuable timber and 
bamboos ; the most useful trees are the jarul {Lagerstroemia 
Flos Fegtnae), tun {Cedrela Toond)^ gamhdr {Gmelina arborea), 
chdplds {Artocarpus Chaplasha\ and gurjan {Dipferocarpus 
turbinatus\ In 1903-4 the receipts of the Forest department 
amounted to Rs. 88,000. 

Arts and Cotton cloth is woven by the hill- women for home con-< 

tures^^^^ sumption. Dug-outs are made and exported in considerable 
numbers to Chittagong and Noakhali, where they are shaped 
into sarangas^ or built up into bdldm boats. The timber 
generally selected is chaplds or gamhdr. The dimensions of 
these dug-outs vary from a small canoe, 18 feet long and 
2§ feet broad, to big sarangas^ 60 feet by 8 ; and their price 
ranges from Rs. 10 to Rs. 700. Tea is manufactured on one 
estate, which yielded an out-turn of 19,000 lb. in 1903. Daos 
and axe-heads are made in the winter by immigrant black- 
smiths from Monghyr and elsewhere. 

Commerce. Cotton is the principal article of export; 69,000 maunds 
were exported in 1903-4. Rice, sesamum seed, and a little 
mustard seed and tobacco form the remaining staples. There 
is a small import of piece-goods, rice, salt, tobacco, and dried 
fish. The trade is principally in the hands of Bengalis, and is 
carried on by water with Chittagong. The chief centres are 
at Bandarban, Chandraghona, Rankhiang, Rangamati, Suba- 
long, Barkal, Mahalchari, and Ajodhya. 

Means of The rivers are the principal means of communication, but 

caticm^^^” the interior is being gradually opened up by roads. The Dis- 
trict contains 230 miles of unmetalled roads, but these are only 
bridle-paths and are not passable for carts. The most impor- 
tant connect Rangamati with Chittagong and with Demigiri in 
the Lushai Hills; the former is bridged throughout, but the 
latter is a fair-weather track only. Bridged bridle-paths are 
under construction, from Rangamati to Mah^hari, from Ban^ 
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darban to Poang's Hat, and from Bandarban to Chandraghona. 

A Government steamer plies weekly on the Kamaphuli river 
from Chittagong to Rangamati, a distance of 65 miles. A 
tramway has been constructed at Barkal to enable travellers 
to avoid the rapids in the Kamaphuli. 

The Hill Tracts formed part of Chittagong District until Adminis- 
1S60, when they were separated from Chittagong and placed 
under an officer called the Hill Superintendent Seven years 
later his functions were enlarged, and he was styled the 
Deputy-Commissioner of the Hill Tracts. In 1891, after the 
annexation of the Lushai Hills, the tract lost much of its 
importance, and was reduced to the status of a subdivision in 
charge of an Assistant Commissioner immediately subordinate 
to the Divisional Commissioner. In 1900 it was again formed 
into a District by Regulation I of that year, and the old 
designation of Superintendent was restored to the officer in 
charge. The boundaries were revised, and a strip on the 
east, including Demagiri with a population of about 1,500, 
was transferred to the Lushai Hills. The District was at the 
same time divided into the Chakma, Mong, and Bomong 
circles, each of which was placed under the jurisdiction of its 
own chief, who was made responsible for the collection of the 
revenue and for regulating the internal affairs of his villages. 

The Chakma circle occupies the centre and north of the 
District, the Bomong circle is in the south, and the IVIong 
circle in the north-west A headman is in charge of each 
village; he collects the revenue and receives a commission 
on his collections. The migration of ryots from one circle to 
another is discouraged as much as possible. 

The ordinary codes of civil and criminal procedure are Civil and 
quite unsuited to the requirements of the primitive inlmbitants 
of this remote tract, and the administration of justice is carried ^ 
on in accordance with a few simple rules framed under 
Regulation I of 1900. Petty cases are dealt with by the 
village headman and the three chiefs, subject to the genaal 
control and supervision of the Superintendent aini his two 
assistants, who hear appeals from their orders and dieinselves 
try all important cases and suite. Hie Commissionar of the 
Division exercises the powers a Sessions Judge and also of 
a High Comt, except in the case of sentences of death, which 
require the confirmation of the Local Government. 

In former times ffie only revenue obtained from the District Reveniie. 
consi^d a capitation or jhum tax, which in 1846-7 yielded 
Rs. ii,8oo« Snoe 1867 revenue has also been derived from 
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the forests and from the lease of thatching-grass plots, and 
persons cultivating with the plough have been assessed on the 
area of their holdings in lieu of the old capitation tax ; the 
only stamp revenue, however, is that obtained from the sale of 
postage stamps, and no income-tax is realized. 

The capitation tax is now realized at the rate of Rs. 4 
per family, of which Rs. 2 goes to the chief and R. i to the 
headman, and only R. i is taken by the Government The 
Government demand, however, is fixed for a term of years and 
is paid by the chief irrespective of the actual collections, which 
vary from year to year. The total revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 1,28,000 : namely, Rs. 87,000 from forests, Rs. 22,000 
from land, Rs. 9,000 from thatching-grass, Rs. 8,000 from the 
capitation tax, and Rs. 2,000 from stamps. 

Land Land revenue is assessed only on land cultivated with the 

revenue, plough. In order to encourage the people to take to this 
form of cultivation, all new holdings are granted free for three 
years ; the revenue is then fixed by the Superintendent, and 
may not be enhanced for ten years. The average rate of 
assessment is Rs. 1-8 per acre. The chief receives two annas 
and the headman three annas of every rupee of rental realized 
for plough cultivation, with the object of enlisting their co- 
operation in encouraging it. 

Police The police force is under the direct control of the Superin- 
and jails, tendent. It consists of one inspector, 7 sub-inspectors, 17 
head constables, and 113 constables, including a reserve of 
3 sub-inspectors, 10 head constables, and 59 constables. 
There are in all 8 police stations. Prior to the annexation 
of the Lushai Hills, a much stronger body of police was main- 
tained as a protection against raids ; its strength in 1872 was 
656. The present police are armed with Martini-Henry rifles. 
There is a lock-up at Rangamati, in which persons sentenced 
to short terms of imprisonment are confined ; other prisoners 
are sent to the jail at Chittagong town. 

Education. Male education is further advanced than might have been 
expected in such a remote tract, and the Census of 1901 
showed that 4-5 per cent of the population (7-9 males and 
0-3 females) could read and write. The number of pupils 
in the schools increased from 721 in 1892-3 to 1,195 
1900-1; and 1,574 boys and 115 girls were at school in 
1903-4? being respectively 15-3 and 1-3 per cent, of those 
of school-going age. The number of educational institutions, 
public and private, in that year was in : namely, 3 secondary, 
8r primary, and 27 special schools. The expenditure on 
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education was Rs. 20,000, of which Rs. 16,000 came from 
Provincial funds and Rs. 700 from fees. 

The Hill Tracts contain two small police hospitals, one at Medical. 
Rangamati and the other at Bandarban. Two charitable out- 
door dispensaries were opened in 1902 at Manikcheri and 
Mahalcharl, and a third in 1904 at R^gamati. In 1903 
the cases of 6,000 out-patients were treated, and 122 opera- 
tions were performed ; the cost of maintenance, amounting to 
Rs. 2,000, was met by Government. 

Vaccination has been compulsory since r893. The great Vaccina- 
distances and bad communications are obstacles to progress ; 
but 6,700 persons, or 54 per 1,000 of the inhabitants, were 
successfully vaccinated in 1903-4. 

[Capt. T. H. Lewin, Hill Tracts of Chittagong and Dwellers 
thereof 1869), and The Fly on the Wheel (1885); 

Emil Riebeck, Chittagong Hill Tracts^ translated by A. H. 

Keane (1885).] 

Cbakma, — One of the three circles into which the Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracts, Eastern Bengal and Assam, are divided for 
administrative purposes. It occupies the centre and north of 
the District, lying between 22® 7' and 23® 13' N. and 91® 43^ 
and 92° 36' E., with an area of 2,421 square miles. It is a 
land of hills and valleys, bounded on the south by the Bomong 
circle, on the north-west by the Mong circle, on the north 
and east by forest Reserves, and on the west by the District 
boundary. Population (1901), 48,789, having increased by 
7*1 per cent, since 1891. The people mostly belong to a tribe 
known as Chakmas (see Chittagong Hill Tracts), and the 
circle is administered by the Chakma Raja. There are 94 
villages, one of which, Rangamati, is the residence of the 
chief and the head-quarters of the District. The present chief 
is Raja Bhuban Mohan Rai. 

Mong. — One of the three circles into which the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, Eastern Bengal and Assam, are divided f<^ 
administrative purposes. It occupies the north-west corner 
of the District, lying between 22® 45' and af* 47^ N. and 
91° 41^ and 92*^ 7' E., with an area of 653 square miles. The 
greater part of the country consists of hills and ravines covered 
with dense tree jungle. The population in 1901 was 31,898, 
compared with 22,708 in 1891. Most of the people are 
Tipperas {see Hill Tippera). There are 128 villages, of which 
Manikcheri is the residence of the chief who administers 
the circle. The title of Mong Raja is hereditary ; the present 
incumbent is Raja Nephru Sain. 
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Bomong. — One of the three circles into which the Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracts, Eastern Bengal and Assam, are divided for 
administrative purposes. It occupies the south of the Dis- 
trict, lying between 2 1 1' and 22° 30' N. and 92° 6' and 92® 42' 
E., with an area of 2,064 square miles. It is bounded on 
the north by the Chakma circle ; on the south and west by the 
District boundary ; and on the east by forest Reserves. The 
country consists of a succession of hill ranges and valleys 
covered with forest. The population (1901) is 443075, having 
increased by 12-9 per cent, since 1891. Most of the people 
are Maghs, or Arakanese. There are 74 villages, of which 
Bandarban is the residence of the Bomong, an hereditary 
title attaching to the chief who administers the circle. The 
present chief is named Cholaphru Chaudhri. 

Bandarban. — Village in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
Extern Bengal and Assam, situated in 22® 13' N. and 92® 
14^ E., on the banks of the Sangu river. Population (1901), 
2,370, It is the residence of the Bomong chief. 

Barkal. — Mart in the Chittagong Hill Tracts, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, situated in 22*^ 43' N. and 92® 25' E., on 
the right bank of the Karnaphuli river. Population (1901), 
2,194. It gives its name to the hills in the vicinity. The 
river here forms rapids, and a tramway has been constructed 
by which passengers and goods are transhipped. 

lOEmkcheTi. — Village in the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 22° 51' N. and 91° 
51' E,, on a stream of the same name. Population (1901), 
1,356. It is the residence of the Mong Raja. 

Rangamati. — Head-quarters of the Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 22° 39' N. and 92° 12' E., 
on the banks of the Karnaphuli river. Population (1901), 
1,627, Rangamati contains a high school and hospital. It 
is the residence of the Chakma chief. The London Baptist 
Mission has a branch there. 
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Surma Valley and Hill Districts Division. — Division in 
the Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam, consisting of the 
upper valley of the Surma or BarSk, together with the section of 
the Assam Range which bounds it on the north, and the Lushai 
Hills, a tract of mountainous country lying south of Cachar, 
It lies between 22° 1 9' and 26° 48' N. and 90® 45' and 94® 50' E., 
and covers an area of 25,481 square miles. The head-quarters 
of the Commissioner are at Silchar Town. The population of 
the Division at the last four enumerations was : {1872) 2,165,943, 
(1881) 2,546,241, <1891) 2,879,251, and (190X) 3,084,527. The 
density is only 12 1 persons per square mile, but the lowmess 
of this figure is due to the inclusion of the hill tracts ; and the 
plains alone support 357 persons per square mile. In 1901 
Hindus formed 44 per cent of the population, Muhammadans 
43 percent, and Animistic tribes 12 percent Other religions 
included Buddhists (554) and Christians (19,751), of -whom 
18,807 were natives. The Division contains five Districts, as 
shown below : — 


j Area 

j in square 
i miles. 

Population, 

1901. 

Land revenue and 
cesses, 1903-4, in 
thousands of rupees. 

Sylhet .... 

5.38S 

2,341,848 

10*90 

CrScIi&r .... 

3.7^ 

455>593 

5,14 

Lushai Hills . 


82,434 


Naga Hills . 


103,403 


Khasi and Jaintia Hills 


203,250 

37 * 

Total ’ 


3,0184,527 

17,29 


* Including house tax. 


Sylhet and the Cachar plains are a fertile and highly cultivated 
valley. The Hill Districts consist for the most part of sharply 
serrated ridges covered with forest or Immboo jungle, though in 
the Khasi Hills there is a fine grassy plateau between 5,000 and 
"6,000 feet above the level of the sea. The Division contains 
eight towns, the largest being Sylhet (population, 13,893), 
Silchar (9,256), and Shillong (8,384). Trade in Sylhet is 
to a great extent carried by water; and some of the river-side 
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marts, such as Balaganj, Chhatak, Habiganj, Ajmiriganj, 
Sunamganj, and Karimganj, are places of considerable im- 
portance. Baniyachung was the most populous village in the 
old Province of Assam ; and Cherrapunji, on the southern 
face of the Khasi Hills, has the reputation of possessing the 
heaviest recorded rainfall in the world 

Sylhet District District on the south-west 

frontier of Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 23^ 59' 
and 25° 13' N, and 90® 56' and 92® 36' E., with an area^of 
5,388 square miles. It is bounded on the north by the Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills; on the east by Cachar ; on the south by the 
Lushai Hills and the State of Hill Tippera; and on the west 
by the Eastern Bengal Districts of Tippera and Mymensingh. 

Sylhet consists of the lower valley of the Barak or Surma 
river, a rich alluvial tract about 70 miles wide, bounded north 
and south by mountains, and opening westwards to the plain of 
Eastern Bengal. The greater part of the District is a uniform 
level, broken only by clusters of little hillocks called tilas^ and 
intersected by a network of rivers and drainage channels. 
During the rainy season, from June to October, the torrents 
that pour down from the surrounding hills convert the entire 
western part into a sea of water. The villages are, as a rule, 
built on the banks of the rivers, which, as is the case in most 
alluvial tracts, are raised by the annual flood deposits to a higher 
level than that of the surrounding country, and stand out above 
the waste of waters like islands in a lake. The central and 
eastern portion consists of a broad plain, covered with rice-fields, 
and dotted over with hamlets embowered in groves of fruit trees 
and bamboos. On the north the Khasi Hills rise abruptly like 
a wall from the level of the plain. On the south the Tippera 
Hills throw out eight spurs into the valley, the highest of which 
is about 1,000 feet above sea-level. In their natural state these 
hills are overgrown with grass and low scrub jungle, but many 
have been cleared for the cultivation of tea. 

The river system of Sylhet is constituted by the Barak or 
Surma, with its many tributaries and offshoots. This river 
enters the District from Cachar, and forthwith bifurcates into 
two branches. One, under the name of the Surma, flows be- 
neath the hills bordering the north of the District ; the other, 
called the Kusiyara, runs in a south-westerly direction, and the 
two unite again near the 50uth-western boundary to fall into the 
estuary of the Meghna. The principal tributaries on the north 
bank are the Lubha, the Bogapani, and the Jadukata, while 
from the Lushai and Tippera Hills come the Singla, the 
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I.AKGAI, the Manu, and the Khowai, There are no lakes in 
the ordinary meaning of the term, but the low-lying haors^ or 
swamps, are a peculiar feature of the District During the 
rains they become filled with -water ; but in the cold season this 
dries up, except in the very centre of the basin, and the land 
affords excellent pasturage or can be sown with mustard or 
early rice* The submerged area is being steadily reduced by 
the deposit of silt, and in course of time these basins will no 
doubt be raised above flood-level. 

The plain presents the usual characteristics of an alluvial Geology, 
tract, but the process of deltaic formation has proceeded slowly, 
and the town of Sylhet is only 48 feet above sea-level. The 
low ranges of hills are, for the most part, composed of sandstone 
of Upper Tertiary origin, and the tl/as are formed of layers of 
sand, clay, and gravel, highly indurated by a ferruginous cement. 

The vegetation of the plains of Sylhet does not diiFer Botany, 
materially from that of Eastern Bengal. The marshes are 
covered -with grasses and reeds, and during the rainy season 
■with floating islands of aquatic plants and sedges. The low 
hills are clothed with scrub, and towards the south with forest. 

Wild animals are not common, except at the foot of the hills, Fauna, 
where elephants, tigers, leopards, wild hog, and deer are found. 

Teal and wild duck abound in the low-iying marshy country to 
the west, and in the Jaintia plains to the east ; and wild geese, 
jungle-fowl, and pheasants are common. The rivers swarm 
w^ith fish, and the dry^ing of fish forms an important industry. 
Excellent mahseer fishing is to be had in the streams issuing 
from the northern hills. 

The climate is characterized by extreme humidity. The Climate, 
winter is milder than that of the Assam Valley, but there is no 
hot season, and the heavy precipitation during the rains keeps 
the air unusually cool. The country is fairly healthy, except at 
the foot of the hills in the north and south, where malaria is 
not uncommon. 

The monsoon clouds sweeping up the valley are stopped by Rainfall, 
the precipitous face of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, and descend 
in torrents of rain. In the north of the District the annual fall 
averages between 200 and 250 inches ; but towards the south 
the effect of the monsoon is less pronounced, and the normal 
rainfall is only 100 inches. The whole of the western portion 
of the District is under water during the rains ; but these floods 
^re looked upon as a matter of course, and the water, when it 
subsides, leaves behind a layer of fertilizing silt. 

Severe shocks of earthquake were felt in Sylhet in January, 

E e 2 
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1869, and October, 1882^ but the damage done was inconsider- 
able in comparison with the havoc wrought by the earthquake 
of June 12, 1897. Nearly all the masonry buildings in the 
north of the District were wrecked, the banks of the rivers 
caved in, the earth was furrowed by cracks and fissures, and 
bridges and embanked roads w'ere destroyed. The total num- 
ber of deaths reported was 545 : but, had the catastrophe 
occurred at night, this number would have been very largely 
increased. The majority of these casualties were due to 
drowming, but cases are said to have occurred in which people 
were actually swallowed up by the earth. 

The District was at one time divided into at least three petty 
kingdoms : Gor, or Sylhet proper, I.aur, and Jaintia ; and the 
country south of the Kusiyara seems to have been under the 
control of the Raja of Hill Tippera. Gor was conquered by 
the Muhammadans in a.d. 1384, the last Hindu king, Gaur 
Gobind, being overcome more by the magic of the faklr^ Shah 
Jalal, than by the prowess of the officer in command of the 
expedition, Sikandar Ghazi. After the death of Shah Jalal, 
Gor was included in the kingdom of Bengal and placed in 
charge of a governor. In the reign of Akbar it passed with the 
rest of Bengal into the hands of the Mughals ; and in the time 
of this emperor Laur was also conquered, though its rulers 
were for some time entrusted with the charge of the frontier, 
and were exempt from the payment of land revenue. Gor and 
Laur were included in Bengal when the British obtained the 
Diwani of that Province in 1765. Jaintia was never conquered 
by the Muhammadans, and retained its mdependence till 1835, 
when it was annexed by the British Government, as no satisfac- 
tion could be obtained for the murder of three British subjects, 
who had been kidnapped and sacrificed to the goddess Kali, 

During the early days of British rule, Sylhet, lying on the 
outskirts of the Company's territories, was much neglected. 
The population was turbulent, means of communication were 
difficult, and the arts of civilization were in a backward condition. 
The savage tribes living to the north and south of the valley 
disturbed the peace of the plains, and there were continual 
disputes as to the boundary between British territory and the 
Native State of Hill Tippera. On the south the offending tribes 
were the Kukis and Lushais. In 1844 the Kukis raided and 
secured 20 heads, and three years later killed 150 persons; but 
the* scene of the massacre was, after careful inquiry, found to be 
beyond the frontier of the District. Another raid was committed 
in 1849, an expedition was sent into the hills in the next 
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y^r, which kept the country quiet for a time. The Lushais, 
however, broke out again in 1862, 1868, and 1871. The 
expedition sent into the hills in 1871 had a most salutary effect ; 
and though further expenditure of life and money was required 
before the tribe was finally subdued, no raids have been com- 
mitted on the plains of Sylhet since that date. At the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth centuiy’ robbery and murder were also 
common on the northern frontier, but the Khasis were soon 
pacified after the annexation of the Assam Valley, and the last 
outbreak took place in 1831. In 1857 a party of sepoy 
mutineers from Chittagong entered the District from Hill 
Tippera, but were defeated at Latu and driven into Cachar. 

The District originally formed part of the Dacca Division of 
Bengal, but in 1874 it was placed under the charge of the newly 
appointed Chief Commissioner of Assam. 

Sylhet contains few archaeological remains of interest. The 
mosque of Shah Jalal in Sylhet tovrn is, however, deeply 
venerated ; and at Phaljor mpargana Baurbh^ there is apiece 
of stone which is said to be Satfs left 1 ^, which fell there when 
she was hewn in pieces by Vishnu, w'hile her neck is said to 
have fallen near Sylhet town. 

The District, which is by far the most populous in Assam, The 
contains 5 towns and 8,330 villages. The population at each 
of the four last enumerations was: {1872) 1,719,539, (1881) 
1,969,009, (1891) 2,154,593, and (1901) 2,241,848. The com- 
paratively small increase during the last intercensal period is 
due to the unhealthiness of the North and South Sylhet sub- 
divisions, where the population outside tea gardens decreased 
by about 4 per cent The District includes five subdivisions : 
North Sylhet, with head-quarters at Sylhet town; South 
Sylhet, with head-quarters at Maulavi Baz^ ; and Sunamganj, 
Habiganj, and Karimganj, with head-quarters at places of the 
same name. 

The table on the next page gives particulars of area, towns 
and villages, and population according to the Census of 1901. 

Nearly 53 per cent of the population in 1901 returned 
themselves as Muhammadans, and nearly 47 per c^it as 
Hindus. 

Bengali is the common speech of the people, and was returned 
by 92 per cent of the population, though the local dialect 
known as Sylheti differs materially from the language spoken 
in Bengal proper. Five per cent speak Hindi and one per 
cent. Manipur!. In spite of the importance of the tea industry, 
the proportion of foreigners is much lower thsm in most of 
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the plains Districts of Assam; in 1901 they formed only 7 pet 
cent, of the whole. 


Subdivision. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Nu 

CO 

c 

if 

0 

H 

mber of 

to 

% 

ja 

> 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

North Sylhet 

r»055 

I 

1,956 

463.477 

439 

- 3-9 

23,590 

Sunamganj . 

1.493 

I 

2,493 

433.752 

291 

+ 4.9 

13.961 

Habiganj 

952 

I 

1,935 

5557OOI 

583 

+ 9.9 

27.194 

South Sylhet 

S40 

I 

1,022 

379.158 

451 

+ 2-5 

14,504 

Karimganj . 

i,c 48 

I 

924 

410,460 

392 

+ 67 

18,270 

District total 

5.388 

5 

8.330 

2,241,848 

416 

+ 40 

97.519 


The respectable Hindu castes are much more strongly re’ 
presented in Sylhet than in other Districts of Assam. In 190 r 
Brahmans numbered 40,000 and Kayasths 64,000, but many 
of these have probably a somewhat doubtful title to the names. 
The Navasakha or functional castes, traditionally nine in num- 
ber, from whose hands water can be taken by Brahmans, are 
found here as in Bengal. Those most strongly represented are 
the Baruis or betel-leaf growers (16,000), the Goalas or cowherds 
(14,000), the Napits or barbers (21,000), and the Telis or oil- 
pressers (30,000). The chief cultivating caste of Sylhet is the 
Das (164,000), but the Jugis or weavers (79,000) have almost 
entirely forsaken the loom for the plough. The Shahas (34,000) 
are by tradition liquor-sellers, but have now taken largely to 
general trade. The fishing and boating castes are represented 
by the Dom-Patnis (73,000), the Kaibarttas (44,000), and the 
Namasudras or Chandals (132,000). The tribes most largely 
represented are the Manipuris, the Tipperas, and the Haijongs. 
The last-named people are found in any numbers only in the 
Garo Hills and in the adjacent Sunamganj subdivision. Their 
language is akin to Bengali and they profess to be Hindus, but 
there is probably a considerable admixture of hill blood in 
their veins. Members of European and allied races in the 
District numbered 317 in 1901. Nearly 82 per cent, of the 
population in that year were supported by agriculture, a 
proportion which, for Assam, is comparatively low, and is 
accounted for by the presence of the fishing and functional 
castes in considerable numbers. The proportion of priests 
is also large. 

Members of the Welsh Presbyterian Mission are stationed 
at Maulavi Bazar, Sylhet, and Karimganj, and there is a Roman 
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Catholic priest at Badarpur ; but the total number of native 
Christians in the District in rgoi was only 394. 

The soil consists, for the most part, of a blue clay, which 
becomes black on the borders of the swamps, or Aaofs; but 
the character of the crop depends more upon the level of the 
land, the liability to flood, and the rainfall than upon the 
constituents of the soil in which it is grown. Rice, which 
is the staple crop, falls into two classes, early and late. Early 
rice includes aus and saiibura^ or boro^ a variety which is sown 
on low land when the water subsides in November and is 
reaped in the spring. Late rice consists of sail^ which is sown 
about ^lay, transplanted tw'o months afterwards, and reaped in 
December ; and dman^ a long-stemmed variety, which is sown 
in April or May, and ripens towards the end of the year. 

The following table show's the area of settled and cultivated 
land, in square miles : — 


General 
agricul- 
tural con- 
ditiona. 



Area shown in the revenue 


Snbdiviaoa. 


accounts. 

j 

Forests. 


Settled. 

Unsettled. 

' 

Cultivated. . 

1 


North Sjlhet . 

939 

i 126 

\ {\ 


SuBamgauj . , ! 

Ii345 

1 148 



Habiganj . . . | 

939 

23 

h 3,770 i 

... 

South Sylhet . . ' 

670 

170 



Karlmganj 

774 

274 . 

; \ 

103 

Total ; 

4*647 

741 

3^770 

103 I 


Chief agri- 
cultural 
statistics 
and princi- 
pal crops. 


The estimated area (in square miles) under the principal 
crops in 1903-4 was rice 3,220, linseed 108, mustard 58, and 
sugar-cane 23. The cultivation of jute is believed to be ex- 
tending, and it is thought that there are about 9,200 acres 
under that fibre ; but, in the absence of definite measurements, 
all these figures have to be received with caution. Cotton is 
grown by the hill tribes ; and minor crops include ///, linseed, 
toteicco, China millet, and difierent kinds of pulse. 

The greater portion of the District is permanently settled, Improve- 
and there are no means of ascertaining the extent to which ia 
cultivation is increasing. Little has been done to improve the tural 
quality of the staple crops or to introduce new varieties, and practice, 
the system of making loans to agriculturists is still in its 
infancy. In recent years the District has, however, witnessed 
a great development of the tea industry. The tea plant was 
first discovered growing wild in 1856, and gardens were opened 
out in the following year; but some time elapsed before capital 
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was attracted to Sylhet to any considerable extent. In 1875 
the out-turn of manufactured tea was only 470,000 lb. By 
1882 it had risen to 4,660,000 lb., but this was barely a 
third of the yield in Cachar or Sibsagar, Since then the 
industry has grown rapidly in importance. In 1904 there 
were 124 gardens with 72,497 acres planted out, which yielded 
39,000,000 lb. of manufactured tea, and gave employment to 
J94 Europeans and 79,397 natives, nearly all of whom had 
been brought from other parts of India. The majority of the 
gardens are situated in the south of the District, on the low 
hills projecting into the plain from Tippera and in the inter- 
vening valleys. As in Cachar, the yield of leaf is large, but the 
flavour is not as good as that of Assam tea. The largest com- 
panies* are the Consolidated Tea and Lands Company, with 
- head-quarters in the BalisirS valley ; the Chargola Tea Associa- 
tion, in the Singla valley ; and the Langla Tea Company, in 
the South Sylhet subdivision. 

Cattle. No attention is paid to stock-breeding, and the cattle are 
poor, undersized animals. During the dry season they are 
herded in the haors or turned loose to graze on the rice 
stubble; but in the rains, when the country is under water, 
they are fed on cut grass or straw. Buffaloes are, as a rule, im- 
ported from Bengal. Goats are usually kept for food or sacri- 
ficial purposes. 

Irrigation. Artificial irrigation is used only for the boro crop, which is 
sown in the cold season. The water lying in the centre of 
a basin is retained by an embankment, and then distributed 
through small channels over the neighbouring fields. 

Forests. The plains portion of the District has been almost denuded 
of timber ; but the low hills are still to some extent covered 
with forest, the greater part of which is, however, included 
within the limits of the permanently settled estates. There are 
two Reserves, situated in the south-east comer of the Karlm- 
ganj subdivision, which cover an area of 103 square miles ; and 
the total area of Government waste or * unclassed ^ state forest 
amounts to 177 square miles. There is a considerable demand 
for timber in both Sylhet and the neighbouring Districts of 
Eastern Bengal, but the bulk of the supply is obtained from 
Cachar, Hill Tippera, or private land. most valuable 

timber trees are jarul or ajhar {Lagersiroemia Flos Reginas) 
and nahor {Mesua ferrea)* 

Minerals. No minerals are .worked within the District, though the 
excellent limestone extracted from the hills immediately beyond 
the northern border is generally burnt on the hanks of the 
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Surma and other rivers, and is known to the trade by the name 
of ‘ Sylhet lime/ 

Apart from tea, the industries of Sylhet are in a somewhat Arts and 
languishing condition. The Manipuri women settled in the 
District weave cotton cloth, handkerchiefs, and mosquito cur- 
tains ; but weaving is not practised, as in the Assam Valley, as 
a home industry, and even the professional weaving castes 
have largely abandoned that occupation for agriculture. At 
the village of Laskarpur there was formerly a colony of Muham- 
madans who inlaid iron weapons with silver and brass scroll- 
work, or lac with feathers and talc ; but these industries have 
almost died out. The famous sttalpdti mats are still made; 
and there is a trade in bangles cut from shells, basket-work 
furniture, leaf umbrellas, and other things of that nature. 
Boat-building has always been important in Sylhet. ^Ir. Lind- 
say, the Collector in 1778, built one ship of 400 tons burden 
and a fleet of twenty craft which carried rice to Madras ; and 
large numbers of boats are still made every year. Blacksmiths 
forge hoes, billhooks, and axes ; and rough pottery is made, 
but not in sufficient quantities to satisfy the local demand. In 
pargana Patharia there is a manufacture of agar attar^ a per- 
fume distilled from the resinous sap of the agar tree {AquUaria 
Agallocda), which is much esteemed by Oriental nations, and 
is exported via Calcutta to Turkey and Arabia. The only 
factor}', besides those in which tea is manufactured, is a saw- 
mill at Bhanga Bazar, which in 1903 gave employment to one 
European and 50 natives. 

The trade of the District is very considerable. The principal Commerce, 
imports are cotton piece-goods, gram and pulse, metals, kerosene 
and other oils, salt, sugar, spices, and unmanufactured tobacco. 

The chief exports are rice, hides, oilseeds, lime and limestone, 
and tea. The bulk of the trade is with the neighbouring 
Province of Bengal, and is carried by country boats, which 
travel along the numerous waterways into almost every comer 
of the District. Steamers, however, have a large share, and 
the amount carried by the Assam-Bengal Railway is steadily 
increasing^ The largest mart is at Balaganj on the Kusiyma. 

Other important pla<^ are Chhatak, whare there is a big 
business in lime, or^ges, and other products of the Khasi 
Hills; Habiganj, Sunamganj, Ajmiriganj, and Karimganj, 
which is conveniently situated on both the river and the rail- 
way. Sylhet Town is stili the largest place ; but it is steadily 
declining in importance, as the bed of the river has silted up 
and steamers are no longer able to come so far in th^ di|^ 
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season, while it is far removed both from the principal centres 
of the tea industry and from the railway. In addition to these 
established marts, there are a large number of bi-weekly mar- 
kets at which the villagers dispose of a great deal of their 
produce. Some of the wealthiest traders are Marwaris, but 
they do not here enjoy the pre-eminence to which they have 
attained in the Assam Valley. Many of the natives of Sylhet, 
more especially the Shahas, are keen and enterprising men of 
business, and there are a large number of traders from the 
neighbouring Districts of Bengal. Rice is exported in con- 
siderable quantities to the tea gardens of Cachar \ and the trade 
with Hill Tippera, which lies to the south, is valued at about 
6 lakhs a year. The chief imports from this State are timber, 
bamboos, and raw cotton ; the most important exports are fish, 
gram and pulse, salt, tobacco, and kerosene and other oils. 

The Assam-Bengal Railway runs for 120 miles through the 
south of the District between Chandura and Badarpur, con- 
necting it with the port of Chittagong, and, by means of the 
steamer service between Chandpur and Goalundo, with 
Calcutta, A light railw'ay has also been sanctioned from 
Dwara Bazar on the Surma river to the Maolong coal-field 
in the Khasi Hills. The India General Steam Navigation 
Company and the Rivers Steam Navigation Company run a 
daily service of steamers during the rainy season from Calcutta 
up the Kusiyara into Cachar. Small steamers also run from 
Karimganj by the Langai to Langai ghat^ up the Manu to 
Chatlapur, along the Doloi to Kurma, and from Markhali near 
the western border of the District past Sunamganj and Chhatak 
to Sylhet town. During the cold season the large steamers 
proceed to Chhatak; beyond that point there is not enough 
water in the Surma for steamer traffic in the dry season. 
Through traffic continues to go from Markhali to Silchar, but 
small feeder-steamers have to be employed, as the river contains 
very little water. The total length of unmetalled cart-roads 
maintained in 1903-4 \7as 1,559 niiles, of metalled roads 7 
miles, and of bridle-paths 118 miles. With the exception of 
22 miles of roads and 118 miles of bridle-paths, which were 
under the charge of the Public Works department, and the 
roads within municipal limits, all are maintained from Local 
funds. Water is, however, the recognized means of transport 
and locomotion, and in many parts of the District roads would 
be liable to obstruct the drainage and would thus have a 
prejudicial effect upon cultivation. During the dry months 
a large number of cold-season tracks are made over the fields^ 
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The most important lines of communication are those from 
Sylhet to Siichar via Karimganj and Badarpur, and to the 
Kukura railway station via Fenchuganj ; and the roads that 
connect Maulavi Bazar and Habiganj with the railway. I^rge 
sums of money have also been spent on the construction of 
the Sunamganj-Pagla road, and the road from Salutikar to 
Companyganj, which is a section of the route from Sylhet 
to Shillong* Both of these roads have been made across the 
line of drainage, and are exposed to enormous pressure from 
the floods that pour down from the hills* Except in the im- 
mediate vicinity of tea gardens, there is hardly any cart traffic, 
and goods taken by land are, as a rule, carried by coolies. 

Like the rest of Assam, Sylhet has been free from scarcity Famine, 
during the past century; but it is said that nearly one-third 
of the population died in 1781 from the effects of a famine, 
caused by a flood which swept avray the produce of an un- 
usually bountiful harvest In 1901 some distress was caused 
in the western part of the District by the failure of the harvest 
of the previous year, and a few thousand rupees were dis- 
tributed in relief by the local authorities. 

For general administrative purposes, the District is divided District 
into five subdivisions: North Sylhet, which is in the 

sions stud 

diate charge of the Deputy-Commissioner ; South Sylhet staff, 
and KarImganj, which contain a considerable European 
population and are in charge of members of the Indian Civil 
Service; and Habiganj and Sunamganj, which are usually 
entrusted to native magistrates. The superior staff includes 
the usual officers, but the number of subordinate magistrates 
is larger than generally in Assam. This is rendered necessary 
by the density of the population and the complexity of the 
land revenue settlement 

Sylhet differs from the rest of Assam and resembles Bengal Civil and 
in its arrangements for the administration of civil justice. The 
District Magistrate and his Assistants do not, as elsewhere, 
exercise civil jurisdiction, this branch of the work being en- 
trusted to the District Judge assisted by two Sub-Judges 
and ten Munsifs. The peculiar features of the revenue settle- 
ment give rise to a large number of rent and title suits, and 
unfortunately the parties concerned not unfrequently take the 
law into their own hands. In 1903 there were no less than 
402 cases of rioting, some of which were attended with loss of 
life. A special feature of the District is the river dacoities 
committed by bands of armed men, who attack boats laden 
with merchandise. Detection is extremely difficult, as .the 
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robbers leave no tracks, and can quickly cross the frontier 
of the Province. Burglaries and thefts are not uncommon. 
The Sessions Judge of Sylhet exercises the same functions 
m Cachar, and the High Court at Calcutta is the chief appellate 
authority for both civil and criminal cases. 

Land In 1582 the land revenue of Sylhet is said to have been 
revenue, assessed by the Mughals at Rs. 1,67,000 ; but the greater part 
of this seems to have been absorbed in the defence of the 
frontier, and the District apparently yielded little revenue 
beyond a few elephants, spices, and wood. When it passed 
into the hands of the East India Company, the revenue 
demand was fixed by Mr. Holland in 1776 at 2-| lakhs; but 
considerable difficulty was experienced in -collecting this 
amount, thoi^gh it was declared to be by no means an oppres- 
sive assessment. Payment was made in cowries, more than 
5,000 of which went to one rupee, and the management of 
this unwieldy medium of circulation occasioned much loss and 
trouble. In 1789 Sylhet was measured up in a very perfunc- 
tory manner by the Collector, Mr. Willes, and an assessment 
imposed of nearly lakhs. This assessment was subse- 
quently made permanent, but it only applied to 2,100 square 
miles, large areas of waste being altogether omitted. Two 
features distinguish the Permanent Settlement as here effected 
from that carried out in most of the Districts of Bengal. The 
leases were issued after the land had been, in theory at any rate, 
surveyed and demarcated, and were given, not to large zamln- 
dars^ but to the actual tillers of the soil. The result is that 
all land not included in the Permanent Settlement or subse- 
quently alienated is claimed. as the property of Government, 
and the number of estates and proprietors is extraordinarily large. 
Altogether there are nearly 50,000 permanently settled estates, 
more than 21,006 of which pay a revenue of less than one 
rupee,, while less than 500 pay one hundred rupees or over. 
Considerable uncertainty has always existed as to the oxact 
boundaries of the areas included within the Permanent Settle- 
.ment, and it is quite certain that its provisions have, from time 
to time, been extended to land to which it did not originally 
apply. Of the various kinds of temporarily settled estates, the 
largest class is that known as ildm, or land not included in the 
Permanent Settlement, for which notices or Hams calling for 
claimants or objectors were issued in 1802. These estates, 
which are scattered ail over the District,, covering an area 
of 108,000 acres, have been settled from time to time, the last 
.settlement having been concluded in 1902, . The rates assessed 
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varied from annas per acre for waste to Rs. 2-10 for the 
best class of homestead, and produced an enhancement of 
36 per cent,, chiefly owing to large extensions of cultivation. 
I.and has also been taken up for tea in Sylhet under the 
different rules prescribed from time to time. A full account 
of the various tenures in force in the District vnW be found in 
the Introduction to the Assam Land Revenzie Manual. The 
Jaintia Parganas, which lie between the Jaintia Hills and the 
Surma river, were, however, never included in the Permanent 
Settlement They cover an area of about 484 square miles, and 
formed part of the territory of the Jaintia Raja till 1835, when 
he was deprived of them as a punishment for atrocities com- 
mitted by him on British subjects. They were last resettled 
in 1898, the rates imposed varying from Rs. 2-10 per acre of 
first-class homestead to 3 annas per acre for waste. 

The land revenue and total revenue of the District are shown 
in the table below, in thousands of rupees : — 



i88o-i. 

1890-1. 

1900-r. 

X 903 - 4 - 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue . 

4,89 

iIj 93 * 

6.34 

18,75 

7.77 

aj.77 

8.4a 

22,88 


* ExcJnsive of for^t rc%’enue. 


Outside the towns of Sylhet and Habiganj, which are under Local and 

municipal law, the local affairs of the subdivisions are managed 

^ ° govern- 

by boards, presided over by the Deputy-Commissioner or the ment. 

subdivisionai officers, and composed of Europeans elected by 
the managers of tea gardens, and natives, most of whom are 
elected by the members of the chaukldari panchdyats. The 
expenditure of these five boards in 1903-4 exceeded 3f lakhs, 
nearly one-half of which was laid out on public works and one- 
third on education. The chief source of income was, as usual, 
local rates. 

For the purposes of the prevention and detection of crime. Police and 
the District is divided into 31 investigating centres. Thei^^*' 
police force in 1904 consisted of 84 officers and 533 constables, 
with 5,158 chauMddrs or village watchmen. In addition to 
the Sylhet District jail, there are jails at each of the subdivi- 
sionai head-quarters, which can collectively accommodate 162 
male and 12 female prisoners. 

Education has made more progress in Sylhet than in most Education. 
Of the Districts of the Province* The number of pupils under 
instruction in 1 880-1, 1890-1, 1 900-1, and 1903-4 was 11,508, 

26,913, 40,269, and 35,144 resp^tively. During the past 
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thirty years there has been a great development of education, 
and the number of scholars in 1903-4 was more than five 
times the number in 1874-5. Census of 1901, 4-3 per 

cent, of the population (8*i males and 0-4 females) were returned 
as literate. This proportion was exceeded only by the neighbour- 
ing Districts of Cachar and the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. There 
were 872 primary and 64 secondary schools, and one special 
school, in the District in 1903-4. The number of female 
scholars was 1,664. The great majority of the pupils under 
instruction were only in primary classes, and no girl had 
advanced beyond that stage. Of the male population of school- 
going age, 16 per cent, were in the primary stage of instruction, 
and of the female population of the same age one per cent. 
The proportion of Muhammadans under instruction to those 
of school-going age for boys was 12 and for girls less than one 
per cent. There is an aided second-grade Arts college in the 
town of Sylhet. The total expenditure on education in 1903-4 
was Rs. 2,52,000, of which Rs. 60,000 was derived from fees. 
Of the direct expenditure, 36 per cent, was devoted to primary 
schools. 

The District possesses 5 hospitals and 41 dispensaries^, 
which contain accommodation for 56 in-patients. In 1904 the 
number of cases treated was 302,000, of whom 800 were in- 
patients, and 10,300 operations were performed. The expen- 
diture was Rs. 55,000, the greater part of which was met from 
Local and municipal funds. 

The proportion of persons successfully vaccinated in 1903-4 
was 40 per 1,000, or about 4 per 1,000 less than the average 
for the whole Province. Vaccination is compulsory only in 
the town of Sylhet. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, A Statistical Account of Assam^ vol. ii 
(1879) ; B. C. Allen, District Gazetteer of Sylhet (1906).] 

Sylhet, North. — Head-quarters subdivision of Sylhet Dis- 
trict, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 24® 36' and 
25° ii' N. and 91® 38' and 92° 26' E., with an area of 1,055 
square miles. On the north it is bounded by the Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills, The north-east corner of the subdivision, 
which is known as the Jaintia Parganas, originally formed 
part of the territories of the Jaintia Raja. The greater part of 
North Sylhet consists of a flat plain, but a little to the east 
of Sylhet town low hills crop up above the alluvium. The 
general level of the country is higher than in the west of 
the District, but the enormous rainfall precipitated on the 
* Incltiding one dispensary, details of which are not available* 
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face of the hills renders the low land at their foot quite unfit 
for anything but cold-season cultivation. The average fall at 
Sylhet town is 157 inches, while at Lalakhal, which is nearer 
the hills, it is over 100 inches more. The population in 1891 
was 482,341, which by 1901 had fallen to 463,477, a decrease 
of nearly 4 per cent, as compared with an increase of 4 per 
cent, in the District as a whole. The cause of the decrease 
appears to have been a severe epidemic of malarial fever in 
1S97 and 1898 ; but the population is still dense, there being 
439 persons per square mile, as compared with 416 for the 
District as a whole. The subdivision contains one town, 
Sylhet (population, 13,893), the District head-quarters ; and 
1,956 villages. The staple food-crop is transplanted rice. 
There are 22 tea gardens, which in 1904 had 7,684 acres under 
plant and gave employment to 15 Europeans and 7,211 natives. 
For administrative purposes the subdivision comprises the 
three thdnas of Sylhet, Kanairghat, and Balaganj, and is under 
the immediate charge of the Deputy-Commissioner of the 
District. The demand on account of land revenue and cesses 
in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,47,000, 

Sunamganj* — Subdivision in the north-western comer of 
Sylhet District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
24^ 33' and 25° 13' N. and 90® 56' and 91^ 49' E., with an 
area of 1,493 square miles. The population in 1901 was 
433,752, compared with 413,381 in 1891, an increase of nearly 
5 per cent., which was a little higher than the rate for the 
whole District, The south-west monsoon sweeping up the 
Surma Valley is checked by the precipitous wall of the Khasi 
Hills and pours down in torrents of rain on the plain beneath. 
The greater portion of the subdivision is thus completely 
submerged in the rains, and is able to support only a compara- 
tively sparse population, 291 persons per square mile, compared 
with 416 for the whole District. Sunamganj consists of a level 
plain, much of which lies too low for cultivation, being covered 
with a dense jungle of reeds and grasses. Excellent fodder is 
obtained in the swamps in the cold season, and they are re- 
sorted to by cattle graziers in considerable numbers. The 
dr3dng of fish is also an industry of some importance, and 
large quantities of this malodorous product are exported to 
the Khasi Hills. The staple food-crops are dman^ a long- 
stemmed variety of rice grown in marshy ground, and boro 
rice, which is reaped before the floods rise. The principal 
centres of trade are Sunamganj (population, 3,530), the head- 
quarters, and Chhatak, where there is a large traffic in lime. 
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which is quarried in* the Kh^i Hills and burnt on the banks 
of the Surma river. Sunamganj, situated on the left bank of 
the Surma river, is a place of call for steamers. The sub- 
division is usually in charge of a native magistrate, and for 
administrative purposes is divided into the four ihdnas of 
Sunamganj, Chhatak, Dirai, and Dharmapasha. It contains one 
town, Sunamganj ; and 2,493 villages. The demand on account 
of land revenue and cesses in 1903—4 was Rs. 80,000. 

Habiganj Subdivision. — Subdivision in the south-west 
corner of Sylhet District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying 
between 23° 59'' and 24° 41^^ N. and 91° 10' and 91^^ 43' E., 
with an area of 952 square miles. The subdivision forms a 
level plain intersected with numerous rivers and watercourses, 
into the southern portion of which low hills project from the 
Tippera system. The annual rainfall at Habiganj town averages 
only 95 inches, which is considerably less than that recorded 
in most other places in the District. The population, which 
in 1891 was 504,592, had risen by 1901 to 555,001, an increase 
of 10 per cent. ; and the density is now 583 persons per square 
mile, as compared with 416 for the District as a whole. The 
Staple food-crop is saii^ or transplanted winter rice, and the 
tea industry has only recently become of importance. In 1 904 
there were 12 gardens with 9,990 acres under plant, which 
gave employment to 26 Europeans and 9,505 natives. The 
Assam-Bengal Railway runs through the south of the sub- 
division \ but the rivers, of which the most important are the 
Barak, Khowai, and Kalni, are largely used as trade routes. 
The subdivision is divided into the four thdnas of Habiganj, 
Baniyachung, Madhabpur, and Nabiganj. It contains one 
town, Habiganj (population, 5,236), the head-quarters; and 
1,935 villages. The subdivisional staff is unusually strong, as 
the amount of business to be disposed of is large, and four 
Munsifs are employed on civil work. The subdivisional 
magistrate is generally a native of India. The demand on 
account of land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,11,000. 

Sylhet, South. — Subdivision in the south of Sylhet Dis- 
trict, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 24° 7' and 
24® 40' N. and 91° 37' and 92^ 15' E., with an area of 840 
square miles. The general appearance of the subdivision is 
that of a level plain, into which three .spurs project from the 
Tippera hills. As in the east of Sylhet, the rainfall is very 
heavy, but the average at Maulavi Bazar (104 inches) is con- 
siderably less than in the north of the District. The population 
rose from 369,641 in 1891 to 57-9,158 in i9or \ but the whole 
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of this increase was due to the tea-garden population, 'v^hich 
numbered about 70,000, and the village population decreased 
by nearly 4 per cent. The density is 45 1 persons per square 
mile, which is considerably above the average for the District 
as a whole. The head-quarters are at Maulavi Bazar (popu- 
lation, 2,481), situated on the Manu river at the northern 
extremity of a range of low hills. It contains a small jail and 
the courts, but is otherwise of little importance. The staple 
food-crop is sail^ or transplanted winter rice. The cultivation 
of tea is an important industrj^; in 1904 there were 55 gardens 
with 33,410 acres under plant, which gav^e employment to 102 
Europeans and 38,555 natives. The Assam-Bengal Railway 
runs through the south of the subdivision, but the principal 
rivers, such as the Kusijara and Manu, are also largely used 
as trade routes. For administrative purposes South Sylhet is 
divided into the three thdnas of Maulavi Bazar, Kamalganj, 
and Hingajiya, It contains 1,022 villages. The subdivisional 
magistrate is almost invariably a European. The demand on 
account of land revenue and cesses in 1903—4 was Rs. 2,27,000. 

Karimganj Subdivision. — Subdivision in the south-east 
of Sylhet District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, I>ing between 
24*^ 1 5' and 25° N, and 92® 2' and 92® 36' E., with an area of 
1,048 square miles. It contains one toTO, Karimg.^xj (popu- 
lation, 5,692), the head-quarters ; and 924 villages. The 
northern portion of the subdivision is a level plain, but to the 
south it is much broken by hills. The Saraspur and Pathar- 
kandi ranges project into the valley from the Lushai-Tippera 
system ; and a third range of low hills, which intervenes between 
them, separates the valleys of the Langai and Singla rivers. 
The lower hills have been largely taken up for tea, but the 
upper valleys of these two rivers are still, to a great extent, 
covered with jungle. Attempts have been made to colonize 
this tract j but they have met with only a qualified measure 
of success, as it is very inaccessible, and much of the land is 
not well adapted for cultivation. At the extreme end of this 
valley are located the only forest Reserves in the District, which 
cover an area of 103 square miles. The population of 
Karimganj in 1891 was 384,638, and by 1901 had risen to 
410,460, an increase of nearly 7 per cent. Like the rest 
of Sylhet, the subdivision is densely peopled ; and, in spite of 
the large tracts of waste land in the south, the density in 190X 
was 392 persons per square mile, which is but little below the 
figure for the District as a whole. The rainfall at Karimganj 
town is as much as 160 inches in the year, but in the Langai 
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valley it is about 50 inches less. The staple food-crop is sail 
or transplanted winter rice, and the dense groves of areca 
palms surrounding the villages are a special feature in the 
landscape. The cultivation of tea is an important industry; 
in 1904 there were 35 gardens with 21,413 acres under plant, 
which gave employment to 51 Europeans and 24,126 natives. 
Karimganj is almost invariably in charge of a European magis- 
trate, and for administrative purposes is divided into the two 
thdnas of Karimganj and Jaldhub. The demand on account 
of land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,24,000. 

Jaintia Parganas. — A tract of country in the north-east 
corner of Sylhet District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying 
between 24° 52' and 25° ii' N. and 91° 45' and 92® 25' E , and 
between the Jaintia Hills and the Surma river. Area, 484 square 
miles; population (1901), 121,157. The parganas of a 

series of low depressions or basins drained by the streams flowing 
into the Surma. The banks of the rivers are the highest part of 
the country, and are generally lined with villages, but in the centre 
of the basins water often remains throughout the year. Much 
of the land at the foot of the hills and at the western end of the 
tract lies too low for cultivation and is covered with high jungle, 
and here and there the level of the plain is broken by low 
isolated hills. The parganas originally formed part of the 
territory of a native prince whose dominions extended over the 
Jaintia Hills to the Kalang river in the plains of Assam. The 
Jaintia Rajas were of Synteng or Khasi origin, and, although 
they had long come under the influence of Hinduism, the 
custom of descent through the female line was still maintained. 
T radition has preserved the names of twenty-two kings, and is,' 
to some extent, confirmed by coins and native records, which 
refer to the conquest of the State by the Koch king Nar Narayan 
about 1565. The Jaintia Raja was defeated and captured by 
the Ahom generals at the beginning of the eighteenth century ; 
but the hillmen declined to submit to the conqueror’s yoke, and 
the State continued for ail practical purposes to be independent. 
When Cachar was invaded by the Burmans in 1824, the Jaintia 
Raja entered into an alliance with the British, but his conduct 
in this, as in other matters, was not entirely above suspicion. 
In 1832 he kidnapped four British subjects from Sylhet, and 
sacrificed three of them at Phaljor before the shrine of the 
goddess Kalu Similar attempts had been made on three 
previous occasions, and the British Government demanded the 
surrender of the guilty parties. No satisfaction could be ob- 
tained by diplomacy; and in 1835 the Government, as a mark 
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of their displeasure, annexed that portion of the kingdom which 
lay in the Sylhet plains. The Raja then declined to retain any 
portion of his diminished dominions, and the Jaintia Hills 
lapsed to the British Government- After annexation the par- 
ganas were settled in 1836 for Rs. 36,000, and this settlement 
remained substantially in force for the next twenty years- In 
1856 they were resettled for a further term of twenty years, the 
revenue demand at the commencement of the settlement being 
Rs. 54,000, rising to Rs. 62,000 in 1876, owing to the inclusion 
of land taken up during its currency. At the next settlement 
the revenue was raised to Rs. i, 63 , 000 ; but as it was found 
that the people could not bear such a sudden enhancement, the 
demand was reduced to Rs. 1,54,000- In 1898 the parganas 
were again resettled for a term of fifteen years, the demand 
being fixed at Rs. 1,87,000 on an area of 197,000 acres, of 
which 72,000 acres were uncultivated. The rates assessed on 
homestead and cultivated land vary from Rs. 2—10 to 12 annas 
an acre. Four-fifths of the cultivated area is under rice, most 
of -which is of the long-stemmed variety sown in marshy tracts. 
In the cold season mustard and linseed are grown, chiefiy on 
land which lies too low for rice. The rainfall is abundant, but 
is sometimes unfavourably distributed, and much damage is 
occasionally done by the floods of the hill streams. On the 
other hand, the soil is fertile, and the villagers can obtain 
a ready market for the surplus products of their rice-fields and 
of the excellent fruit gardens that surround their houses. The 
people are, however, unenterprising and backward, village in- 
dustries are almost unknown, and the ryots are in consequence 
compelled to buy nearly everything that they require. A con- 
siderable portion of the parganas lies too low for cultivation 
and is covered with dense jungle, and the climate at the foot 
of the hills is malarious and unhealthy. 

Ajmiriganj. — A large market in the Habiganj subdivision 
of Sylhet District, Assam, situated in 24® 33' N. and 91® 
on the banks of the Surma river. Population (1901), 5 83. It 
is an important centre of trade, the chief exports being rice, 
dried fish, bamboos, and mats, and the imports, grain, oil, salt, 
tobacco, sugar, and piece-goods. Trade is carried on largely 
by country boats, though the village is a place of call for river 
steamers. 

Badarptir (Badrpur ), — Village in the Karimganj subdivision 
of Sylhet District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 24® 
51' N. and 92^^33' E., on the south bank of the Barak close to 
the boundary of Cachar. When the Burmana invaded Cachar 
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in 1824, the British troops met and defeated them near this spot. 
The remains of an old fort are still to be seen on a rock over- 
hanging the river. Badarpur is now an important junction on 
the Assam-Bengal Railway. The main line crosses the Barak 
by a fine bridge 454 yards long, which is raised sufficiently 
high above the river to admit of the passage of steamers at all 
seasons of the year. A branch line runs along the south bank 
of the river to Silchar. There is a temple of Siddheswar in the 
neighbourhood, at which a bathing fair is held every year in 
March. 

Balaganj. — Village in the North Sylhet subdivision of Syl- 
het District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 24® 39' N. 
and 91® 50' E., on the right bank of the Kusiyara river. It is 
the most impcartant centre of trade in the Surma Valley, with 
a large business in rice, mustard, linseed, jute, oil, sltalpdti mats, 
and salt. The public buildings include a dispensary. Balaganj 
is a place of call for river steamers, and a European firm has 
opened a warehouse for the sale of salt and oil. 

' Baniyachting. — Village in the Habiganj subdivision of 
Sylhet District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 24® 
31' N. and 91® 21'' E. It is the largest village in Assam; 
population (1901), 28,883. said to have been founded in 

the first half of the eighteenth century by Abid Reza, the first 
of the converted Hindu Rajas of Laur who submitted to pay 
tribute to the Mughals. The village contains a mosque of 
great local repute, a dispensary, a high school, two bazars, and 
about two hundred shops. It is surrounded by a moat, and 
the houses are closely packed together on islets of high land 
separated from one another by marshy ground and watercourses. 

Chhatak. — ^Village in the Sunamganj subdivision of Sylhet 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 2 5® 2' N. and 
91® 40^ E., on the left bank of the Surma. The river is navi- 
gable by steamers up to this point all the year round, and there 
is a large export trade to Bengal in lime, potatoes, and oranges. 
A tall masonry obelisk, erected in memory of Mr. Inglis, who 
founded the business in lime, stands on the summit of a low 
hill, from which a magnificent view is obtained over river, swamp, 
and forest to the blue line of the Khasi Hills, which rise like 
a wall from the plain. This obelisk was cracked in three places 
by the earthquake of 1897, and the pieces were wrenched round 
in the same plane without being thrown down. 

Dhakadakshin. — ^Village in the North Sylhet subdivision 
of Sylhet District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 24® 
48' N. and 92® x' E. The father of the Vaishnav reformer. 
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Chaitanya, was settled here, and in the neighbourhood a shrine 
to the memory of Chaitanya is visited by pilgrims from all parts 
of the District and even from Bengal. 

Dwara Bazar. — Market village in the Sunamganj sub- 
division of Sylhet District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated 
in 25° 3' N. and 91^ 34' E., on the north bank of the Surma 
river. It has a large export trade to Bengal in lime, bay-leaves, 
and oranges. Dwara Bazar is the river terminus of a small 
railway which is being constructed from this point to Ischamati, 
to afford an outlet for the coal found in the Khasi Hills. 

Fencbuganj. — Village in the North Sylhet subdivision of 
Sylhet District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 24° 
42' N. and 91® 58' E., on the left bank of the Kusiyara river. 
Population (1901), 285. It is the head-quarters of the India 
General Steam Navigation Company in the Surma Valley and 
an important steamer station. The public buildings include 
a dispensary. 

Habiganj Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of th^ 
same name in Sylhet District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
situated in 24*^ 23' N. and 91® 26' E., at the confluence of the 
Khowai and Barak rivers. The nearest railway station is at 
Shaistaganj, 9 miles distant. Population (1901), 5,236. Like 
other towns in this inundated tract, it is built on the bank of 
the river, which is raised a little above the level of the surround- 
ing country. It is the head-quarters of the subdivisional magis- 
trate and his assistants, and of the four Munsifs who dispose 
of the civil business of the subdivision. The public buildings 
include a subsidiary jail with accommodation for 54 prisoners, 
a dispensary with 6 beds, and a high school with an average 
attendance of 318 boys. The town was constituted a Union 
under Bengal Act V of 1876 in 1881. The receipts and ex- 
penditure in 1903-4 were about Rs. 5,000. There is a consider- 
able trade with Bengal, most of which goes by country boat. 
The principal imports are grain and pulse, cotton piece-goods, 
kerosene and other oils, and salt; the chief exports are rice, 
jute, mustard, linseed, and hides. The majority of the merchants 
are members of the Shaba caste. 

Jaintiapur. — Village in the North Sylhet subdivision of Syl- 
het District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 25° 8' N. and 
92° 8' E. It was formerly the capital of the Jaintia Raja, whose 
territory was annexed in 1835 ^ consequence of his complicity 
in the murder of three British subjects offered up to the goddess 
Kali. There were formerly some interesting remains, marking 
the transition from the primitive paganism of the hill tribes to 
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the elaborate Hinduism imported from Bengal, the former 
symbolized by great monoliths of unhewn stone, the latter by 
Hindu temples with their carvings and images. These ruins 
were, however, thrown down by the earthquake of 1897, and 
Jaintiapur is no longer a place of much importance. A market 
largely attended by the hill tribes is, however, held here once 
a week. 

Karimganj Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of 
the same name m Sylhet District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
situated in 24° 52' N. and 92° 22' E., on the left bank of the 
Kusiyara river. The town is favourably situated for trade, as 
it is a port of call for the river steamers, and has a station on 
the Assam-Bengal Railway. Population (1901), 5,692. The 
public buildings include the magistrate’s and Munsifs courts, 
a subsidiary jail with accommodation for 35 prisoners, a hospital 
with 6 beds, and a high school with an average attendance of 
1 76 boys. The subdivisional officer is almost invariably a Euro- 
pean, and there is a branch of the Welsh Presbyterian Mission 
in the town. Most of the offices are located on low hills which 
command a fine view across the dense groves of areca-palms, 
with which the neighbourhood abounds, to the hills of North 
Cachar. There is a considerable export trade to Bengal in 
unhusked rice, mustard, linseed, bamboo mats, and timber ; the 
principal imports are cotton piece-goods, grain and pulse, 
kerosene and other oils, salt, sugar, and spices. The majority 
of the merchants axe natives of the District, but there are a few 
Marwaris from Rajputana. 

Sylhet Town. — Head-quarters of the District of the same 
name in Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 24® 53' N. and 
91° 52' E., on the right bank of the Surma river. The road 
from Shillong to Cachar runs through the town ; but Sylhet is 
somewhat inaccessible to the outside world, as during the dry 
season steamers cannot come up the river, and the nearest 
railway station is 30 miles away. This inaccessibility reacts 
unfavourably upon its trade. The town is steadily declining 
in importance, the population at the last four enumerations 
being: (1872) 16,846, (1881) 14,407, (iSpr) 14,027, and (1901) 
13,893. Sylhet was the capital of a Hindu Raja, who was con- 
quered at the end of the fourteenth century by the Muham- 
madans. They were materially assisted in this enterprise by 
the fakir Shah Jalal, whose mosque is situated a little to the 
north of the town. The place does not appear to have ever 
been of great importance, and is described by Mr. Lindsay, 
Collector in 1778, as an inconsiderable bazar, the houses of the 
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inhabitants being fantastically built and scattered upon the 
rising ground and numerous hills, so buried in groves as to be 
scarcely discernible. This characteristic persists to the present 
day, and the general appearance of the place is distinctly rural 
The average rainfall is heavy (157 inches), and the climate is 
fairly cool and healthy even in the rains. Most of the masonry 
buildings were destroyed by the great earthquake of 1897, when 
55 people perished in the ruins. They have since been rebuilt, 
and few traces of this catastrophe are now to be seen. Sylhet is 
the head-quarters of the ordinary District staff, and of the Sessions 
Judge of the Surma Valley, and contains the largest jail in the 
Province, with accommodation for 658 prisoners. The convicts 
are employed in oil-pressing, ^?^r>^> 5 /-pounding, weaving, car- 
pentry, and bamboo- and cane-work. A branch of the Welsh 
Presbyterian Mission has for some time been located in the 
town, and there is a wealthy and important Hindu akhra or 
monastery. 

Sylhet was constituted a municipality under (Bengal) Act V 
of 1876 in 1878, and (Bengal) Act III of 1884 was subsequently 
introduced in 1888, The municipal receipts and expenditure 
during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 23,000. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 33,000, including tax on houses 
and lands (Rs. 9,000) and tolls (Rs. 7,400) ; and the expendi- 
ture was Rs. 22,000, chiefly incurred on conservancy (Rs. 6,800) 
and public works (Rs. 3,500). The local manufactures include 
leaf umbrellas, shell bracelets, sltalpati mats, basket-work fur- 
niture, mosquito curtains, and cotton cloth. All of these are, 
however, home industries, and the general trade of the place is 
declining. The principal educational institutions are two high 
schools and a second-grade college founded by Raja Girish 
Chandra Roy, a zamtnddr of the District, in 1892, which in 
1903-4 had an average daily attendance of 35 students. There 
are four small printing presses in the town, at which two papers 
and two magazines are published. 

Cacbar (RdcMr) — District in Eastern Bengal and Assam, Boun- 
which' derives its name from the Kachari tribe, whose Raja Varies, con- 
married a Tippera princess and received as her dowry the ^ill * 
upper portion of the Surma Valley. It lies between 24® 12' and and river 
25° 50' N. and 92° 26' and 93® 29' E., and covers an area of 
3,769 square miles. On the north it is bounded by the Kapili 
and Doiang rivers, which separate it from Nowgong District ; 
on the east by the Naga Hills and the State of Manipur; on 
the south by the Lushai Hills ; and on the west by the District 
of Sylhet and the Jaintia Hills, The District falls into two 
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natural divisions^ the plains and the hills. The latter (area 
1,706 square miles) is a section of the range which divides the 
Surma Valley from that of the Brahmaputra, The former is 
the upper portion of the valley of the Barak or Surma, and 
consists of a level plain dotted with isolated hillocks and broken 
up by ranges of low hills, which project from the mountains 
surrounding it on three sides. The area of the plains portion 
is 2,063 square miles The Ba^ail range, which connects the 
north Manipur hills and the Khasi range, forms a continuous 
wall along the north of the Barak valley, varying from 2,500 to 
6,000 feet in height. South of the Barak the District is bounded 
on the east by the Bhubans, which vary from 700 to 3,000 feet 
in height, and on the west by the Siddheswar Hills. The 
plain is further broken up by two long ranges running north 
and south, called the Rengtipahar and the Tilain. All of these 
hills are formed in ridges and peaks, with precipitous sides 
covered with tree forest. The general appearance of the 
District is extremely picturesque. On three sides it is shut in 
by range upon range of blue hills, whose forest-clad sides are 
seamed with white landslips and gleaming waterfalls. The 
villages are buried in groves of feathery bamboos and grace- 
ful areca-palms, and the country on every side looks fresh 
and green. Here and there, swamps and nniarshes lend variety 
to the scene ; and the lov hills with w^hich the plain is dotted 
are covered, as a rule, with neat rows of tea bushes and crowned 
at the top with the planter’s bungalow. The Barak winds 
through the centre of the plain, its surface dotted with the sails 
of native craft, and in places hills come down almost to the 
water’s edge. 

The chief river of Cachar is the Barak or Surma, which 
enters the District from Manipur at the extreme south-east 
comer, and, flowing north, forms the boundary betw^een that 
State and British territory till it turns westward a little to the 
south-east of Lakhipur. Its bed is from 100 to 200 yards in 
width, and in places is as much as 70 feet deep. Its principal 
tributaries in Cachar District from east to vrest are : on the 
south bank, the Sonai, the Ghagra, and the Dhaleswari, with 
its new channel, the Katakhal; on the north bank, the JiRi, 
which divides Cachar from Manipur, the Chiri, the Madhura, 
and the Jatinga. The Doiang, which falls into the Kapili, 
a tributary of the Brahmaputra, is the largest river north of the 
Barail. The most important sheet of water in (he District is 
the Chatla haor^ or fen, a low-lying tract between the Rengti- 
pahar and Tilain hill ranges, which during the greater part of 
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the year is drained by the Ghagra river. When the monsoon 
breaks, the rainfall on the surrounding hills, assisted by the 
floods of the Barak, turns this marsh into a navigable lake 
12 miles in length by 2 in breadth. The floods, however, 
deposit large quantities of silt, and year by year the level is 
being raised and the area liable to inundation diminished. 

Other marshes, though of less importance, are the Bakri, the 
Bowalia, the Kholang, the Thapani, and the Puma. 

The Cachar plains form an alluvial tract which is gradually Geology 
being raised by the action of the rivers, which overflow their 
banks and deposit a layer of silt. The constituents of the soil 
are clay, sand, and vegetable matter. The hills surrounding 
the valley are for the most part composed of Upper Tertiary 
sandstones. 

The vegetation of the District presents the usual character- Botany, 
istics of a sub-tropical region. The hills are covered with dense 
evergreen forest and bamboo jungle, and in the plains there 
are the remains of a savannah forest, of which the principal con- 
stituents are simiil {Bombax malabaricum) and jarul {Lager- 
stroemia Flos Reginae), High grass grows on the lower land and 
floating weeds cover the numerous swamps. 

Wild animals are no longer common in the valley; but ele- Fauna, 
phants, bison, buffalo, tigers, leopards, bears, and various kinds 
of deer are still found in the wilder parts and in the hills. 

The climate of the valley is characterized by excessive humi- Climate 
dity, and, being shut in by ranges of hills on almost every 
side, at certain seasons of the year it becomes decidedly oppres- 
sive. The hottest months are June to September, with an 
average mean temperature of about 83 degrees ; the coldest 
month is January, with a mean of 65 degrees. During the 
rainy season the air is charged with moisture, the annual rain- 
fall in the plains ranging from 100 to 165 inches, but north of 
the Barail towards the Nowgong border it sinks to 55. 

Cachar suffers little from either cyclones or floods. In Earth- 
1869 a severe earthquake seriously damaged many buildings 
in Silchar, and cut up the roads and wrecked the bridges 
throughout the District. Another severe shock was felt in 1882. 

The great earthquake of iSgy did some damage to masonry 
buildings, but the effects of the shock were inconsiderable in 
comparison with the widespread havoc caused in other parts 
of the Province. 

Tiie seat of the Kachari rulers was originally fixed in the History. 
Assam Valley, and at the beginning of the thirteenth centuiy 
they occupied the western portion of Sibsagar and a large part 
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of Nowgong District. Their capital was situated on the banks 
of the Dhansiri at Dimapur ; and the ruins still to be seen 
show that the town must once have been the seat of a king, 
far in advance, both in power and civilization, of the simple 
tribesmen of the present day. In 1536 Dimapur was sacked by 
the Ahom king, its ruler Detsung killed, and the people com- 
pelled to remove their capital to Maibang in the North Cachar 
hills. Even here they were not safe ; and in 1706 Rudra Singh, 
the most powerful of the Ahom princes, dispatched an army 
into the hills, which sacked Maibang and compelled the Raja 
to take refuge in the plains of Cachar. He was treacherously 
seized by the Jaintia king, but was rescued by the Ahoms and 
reinstated on the throne. From this time forward the Kachari 
princes seem to have settled in the plains of Cachar, their court 
being usually located at Khaspur; but the Kapili valley in 
Nowgong District also remained Kachari territory till it finally 
passed into the possession of the British. 

The first occasion on which the British entered the District 
was in 1762, when a Mr. Verelst marched from Chittagong to 
Khaspur to the assistance of the Manipur Raja, but was pre- 
vented from going farther by the difficulties of the country. 
The reigning family were converted to Hinduism in 1790; and 
a few years later the last prince, Gobind Chand, was driven 
from his throne by Marjit Singh of Manipur. This man had 
established himself on the throne of Manipur by the aid of the 
Burmans, but when he endeavoured to assert his independence 
they drove him from the State into the Surma Valley. The 
Burmans then threatened to annex Cachar, but this the British 
Government, which was in possession of Sylhet, was unable to 
permit. They espoused the cause of the Kachari Raja, expelled 
the Burmans, and handed back the District to Gobind Chand. 
On his death without heirs in 1830, it lapsed to the British 
Government under the terms of a treaty concluded in 1826. 

A large portion of the North Cachar hills had, however, been 
seized seventeen years before by a man called Kacha Din, who 
had originally been one of the Raja’s table servants. He was 
enticed down into the plains and killed ; but his son Tula Ram 
succeeded in holding his own against the various attacks made 
upon him, and in 1829 Gobind Chand was induced by Mr. Scott, 
the Agent to the Governor-General on the north-east frontier 
of Bengal, to recognize his independence and assign him a sepa- 
rate fief. This territory was subsequently resumed by the 
British Government in 1854, in consequence of the misconduct 
and incapacity of Tula Ram and his descendants. 
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In 1857 a party of sepoy mutineers made their way from 
Chittagong through Tippera and Sylhet into Cachar. They 
were routed and dispersed near Lakhipur, and the fugitives 
who escaped into the jungle were hunted down and killed by 
the Kukis* The southern frontier of the District was for long 
exposed to the attacks of the Lushais, who raided the valley in 
1849, 1869, 1871, and 1892. In 1871 they attacked the garden 
of Alexandrapur, killed a planter and many of the coolies, 
and carried off the planter’s little daughter \ in 1892 they raided 
Barunchara and killed forty-two coolies. Trouble -was also 
experienced in the north, and in 1880 a raid was made by the 
Khonoma Nagas on the Baladhan garden, where the manager 
and some of his coolies were killed. Shortly afterwards a 
Kachari fanatic, named Sambhudan, established himself at 
Maibang and gave out that he possessed miraculous powers, 
and that he had been sent to restore the Kachari kingdom. 

He evaded the Deputy-Commissioner, Major Boyd, who had 
proceeded to arrest him, and attacked and burnt the subdivi- 
sional head-quarters at Gunjong, killing three persons. He then 
returned to Maibang, where his followers were dispersed by the 
police, but in the milke Major Boyd received a wound, which 
for want of proper treatment brought on mortification and 
eventually caused his death. Sambhudan was subsequently 
surrounded and shot while endeavouring to escape. In 1893 
some excitement was aroused by the murder of the European 
manager of the Baladhan garden, and in 1898 by the death of 
Mr. Wilde, an engineer engaged on the construction of the 
railway, who w^as cut dowm by two Pathan contractors. 

The District contains no archaeological remains of any 
importance, but there are a few rock-carvings at Maibang, 

Cachar contains one town, Silchar (population, 9,256), the The 
District head-quarters ; and 1,332 villages. The population 
at the last four enumerations was: (iS'j2) 235,027, (1881) 
(1891) 386,483, and (1901) 455.593- The steady 
increase is largely due to the importation of garden coolies 
and to immigration from the neighbouring District of Sylhet, 
and in 1901 more than a quarter of the total population were 
natives of other Provinces. The District is divided into three 
subdivisions : Silchar and Hailakandi, with head-quarters 
at the towns of those names, and North Cachar, with head- 
quarters at Hafiang. 

The table on the next page gives particulars of area, towns 
and villages, and population according to the Census of 1901. 

The majority of the population live in the centre of, the 
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plains and in the Hailakandi valley. The North Cachar hills, 
which are covered with forest and bamboo jungle, have an 
indigenous population of only twelve persons per square mile. 
Hindus numbered 303,000, or 66 per cent, of the population ; 
Muhammadans, 133,000, or 29 per cent.; while most of the 
rest profess various forms of Animism. Rather more than 
half the population speak Bengali, 21 per cent. Hindi and 
Hindustani, 10 per cent. Manipur!, and 4 per cent. Dimasa or 
hill Kachar!. 


Subdivision 

Area in square 
miles 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Silchar . 

1,649 

I 

809 

301,884 

183 

+ 12.7 

15,310 

Hailakandi . 

414 

... 

369 

113,897 

273 

+ 130 

5,352 

North Cachar . 

i,,o6 


354 

40,813 

24 

+ II 5-4 

2,139 

District total 

3.769 


i»332 

455 j 593 

121 

+ 17-8 

22,701 


Castes and The Hindu population is chiefly composed of low castes, 
tions^^* who have migrated from Sylhet or have come up to work 
on tea gardens. Those most strongly represented are the 
Dom-Patnis (41,000), Namastidras or Chandals (13,500), Bauris 
(13,500), Chamars (11,900), and Bhuiyas (9,900). There are 
also 28,700 Manipuris who profess the Hindu religion. Among 
aboriginal tribes, the Kachans number 12,900, the Kukis 
9,300, and the Nagas 6,600. Only 317 members of European 
race were enumerated in the District in 1901. The lower 
castes have, as a rule, abandoned their traditional occupations 
and taken to agriculture, which is the means of livelihood of 
85 per cent, of the people. 

Christian About the middle of the last century a branch of the Welsh 
missions. Presbyterian Mission was started at Silchar. Twenty years 
later the w^ork was abandoned, and not resumed till 1887. In 
1903 there were four members of this mission residing in the 
town, but the total number of native Christians in the District 
was only 683. 

General The soil of the plains consists of clay and sand in varying 
t^Uon- proportions; and its fertility depends upon the suitability of 
ditions. the mixture of these two ingredients, and, still more largely, 
upon the water-supply. The banks of the rivers are higher 
than the surrounding country, and the level gradually falls 
away from them and rises again as it approaches the hills* 
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In the centre of these shallow troughs the ground is sometimes 
too low for cultivation, producing nothing but reeds and grass 
jungle ; but as the rivers, when they overflow, deposit silt, the 
general tendency is for the level of the District to be raised. 

In the North Cachar hills migratory or jhum cultivation is the 
rule. The jungle growing on the hill-side is cut down and 
burned, and the seeds of hill rice and other crops are sown 
among the ashes. After the second or third year the clearing 
is abandoned, as weeds then become troublesome, and further 
cropping would be liable to destroy the roots of ikra {Saccharum 
arundznaceufri) and bamboo, on the growth of which the soil 
largely depends for its refertilization. 

Famine is unknown. 

The following table shows the distribution of the area under Chief agn- 
its principal heads in 1903-4 in that portion of the plains 
which has been cadastrally surveyed, in square miles : — and princi- 

pal crops. 


* A portion of this forest area lies \iithin the Lushai Hills. 

The staple food-crop is rice, which in 1903-4 covered 326 
square miles, or 66 per cent, of the cropped area. There are 
two principal varieties : summer rice, or aus^ which is sown on 
high land and reaped about the end of June; and winter rice, 
which is harvested about December. Winter rice consists, 
again, of the transplanted variety known as sail, and dman or 
long-stemmed rice sown broadcast on the lower levels. The 
greater part of the total rice area is under sail Pulse, sugar- 
cane, mustard, and linseed are also grown, but in comparison 
with rice and tea other crops are of comparatively small im- 
portance. 

Tea comes next in importance to rice as regards the area 
under cultivation (93 square miles^ but the value of the manu- 
factured product exceeds that of the whole of the rice crop of 
the District. The plant was discovered growing wild in Cachar 
in 1855, and the first grant of land for a tea garden was made in 
the following year. Reckless speculation in the promotion of 
tea companies led to severe depression, which reached its crisis 
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Extension 
of cultiva^ 
tion, &c. 


Cattle. 


Forests. 


about 1868, when the industry was placed upon a firmer basis- 
The plateaux at the foot of the Barail range were found to be 
well adapted for the cultivation of the plant. They rise from 
20 to 200 feet above the level of the plain ; and though the 
sides are often steep, the top is generally flat, and has a layer 
of excellent soil from 5 to 8 feet deep. South of the Barak, 
gardens were opened out on the numerous round-topped hills 
known as tllas \ but though at first the soil was little inferior 
to that of the plateaux, it suffered severely from erosion during 
the rains. In 1875 the experiment was tried of planting 
bushes on well-drained marsh land, and it was found that 
under these conditions the plant gave a large yield, though 
the tea was of inferior quality. There were, in 1904, 164 tea 
gardens with an out-turn of over 31,000,000 lb. of manufactured 
tea, which gave employment to 140 Europeans and 63,500 
natives, the latter of whom had been for the most part recruited 
from other parts of India. The principal tea companies are 
the Tarapur, with its centre at Dewan, 18 miles east of Silchar; 
the Scottpur, with its centre at Pollarbund, ii miles east of 
Silchar ; and the Bengal Tea Company in Hailakandi, with its 
centre at Ainakhal. 

Since the District came under British rule, it has witnessed 
an enormous extension of cultivation, and the area under 
ordinary crops at the last settlement is believed to have been 
more than ten times that in 1830. Little or no attempt has, 
however, been made to improve the condition of agriculture 
or to introduce new staples. The cultivators are prosperous 
and contented with the existing order of things, and the heavy 
rainfall renders artificial irrigation unnecessary. 

The breed of cattle is poor, and buffaloes, which are of 
a sturdier stock, are largely used as plough animals. Sheep 
are imported from other parts of India, as they do not thrive 
in the damp climate of Cachar. 

The ‘reserved’ forests of Cachar covered in 1903-4 an area 
of 807 square miles. With the exception of the Langting 
Mupa Reserve (area 80 square miles), they are all situated 
near the southern and eastern borders of the District. These 
forests have never been thoroughly examined; it is doubtful 
whether the whole of the area reserved includes valuable tim- 
ber, and as the population begins to press upon the soil, it is 
probable that the process of disforestation, which has already 
been begun, will be extended. The most valuable trees are 
jarul or ajhar {Lagerstroemia Flos Reginae\ nahor (Mesua 
ferrea\ cham {Artocarj^us Chaplasha)^ rata (Dysoxylon binectari- 
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fet-uni)^ sundi^ gomari {Gmelina arborea), and gundroi {Cinna- 
momum giandulifertwi) ; but the bulk of the trade is in tula 
{Sterculia alata) and other soft woods which are used for tea 
boxes. In addition to the Reserves, there is a large area in 
the North Cachar hills from which timber can be removed free 
of charge by Government tenants for their own use, or extracted 
for sale on payment of royalty. The out-turn of these ‘ un- 
classed' state forests has of late exceeded that from the 
Reserves. Rubber is obtained from Ficus elastica, but in 
recent years only a small amount has been collected. The 
timber merchants are usually Muhammadans, who employ 
Kukis and Nagas to fell the trees. The logs are dragged by 
elephants to the Barak or its tributaries, and pay duty at Sonai, 

Silchar, Siyaltek, or Matijuri. 

No mines or minerals of any value are known to exist in Minerals. 
Cachar. Discoveries of coal have frequently been reported, 
but on examination the deposits have invariably turned out to 
be anthracite or lignite, not worth working. Petroleum has 
also been discovered near Badarpur and Masimpur, but not 
utilized. The local demand for salt was formerly met from 
salt-wells, but a cheaper and better supply is now obtained 
through Calcutta. 

Apart from tea, there are few manufactures in Cachar, but Arts and 
two saw-mills give employment to 1 53 hands. The Manipuris 
weave cotton cloths and mosquito curtains, and manufacture 
brass vessels. Daos and axes are forged by blacksmiths from 
Sylhet, and a certain amount of rough pottery is made, but not 
enough to satisfy the local demand. The women of the culti- 
vating classes seldom weave even the cloths required for home 
consumption, and European piece-goods are, in consequence, 
in great demand. 

Cachar exports very little except tea, which in 1904 was Commerce, 
valued at about 94 lakhs, and forest produce, such as timber 
and bamboos, for which there is a considerable demand in 
Sylhet. The principal articles of import are rice, which is 
required for the large cooly population, flour, betel-nuts, salt, 
sugar, g^, cotton piece-goods, kerosene oil, coal, and iron and 
steel. In 1903-4 nearly half the trade of the District was 
carried by rail. The bulk of the trade is with Calcutta. 

Manipur exports to Cachar timber, rubber, other forest produce, 
and Indian piece-goods, and till recently supplied tea-seed. It 
receives in return European piece-goods and cotton twist, 
dried fish, and betel-nuts. Silchar, the head-quarters of the 
District, is the chief business centre. Other markets of some 
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importance are those at Lakhipur, Sonaimukh, Siyaltek, and 
Barkhala ; but the numerous tea gardens tend to increase 
trade centres, as on each large estate there is a local market, 
to which the villagers from the neighbourhood bring their 
surplus products. The natives of Cachar have little aptitude 
for commerce, and the principal merchants and shopkeepers 
are natives of Rajputana, Sylhet, and Bengal. 

Prior to the construction of the Assam-Bengal Railway, com- 
munication with the outside world was difficult, as in the dry 
season the Barak is navigable only by vessels drawing less than 
3 feet of water, and the journey to Calcutta from Silchar took 
nearly five days. The completion of the railway from Badarpur 
to Silchar in 1898 reduced the time to thirty-three hours. 
Badarpur, which is on the Sylhet boundary, is the junction 
from which the line turns north, and, after crossing the Bar^ 
by a large bridge, winds through the North Cachar hills into 
the Assam Valley. 

In 1903-4 there were outside the town of Silchar one mile 
of metalled and 100 miles of unmetalled roads, maintained by 
the Public Works department, and 6 miles of metalled and 346 
miles of un metalled roads kept up by the local boards, besides 
2 24 miles of bridle-paths. The principal lines of communication 
are the Sylhet-Manipur road, which passes through the District 
from Badarpur to Jirighat ; the Dhayarband road, from Silchar 
to Aijal in the Lushai Hills ; the Natwanpur road, which runs 
along the north of the District to the Sylhet boundary ; and 
the road from Salchapra, 10 miles tvest of Silchar, up the valley 
of the Dhaleswari through Hailakandi to Kukichara. During 
the rains these roads are incapable of carrying heavy traffic, and 
tea is usually conveyed down the various rivers with which the 
District is intersected, and shipped by steamer to Calcutta. 
The extreme rapidity with which the rivers rise after rain 
renders the construction of permanent bridges over the larger 
streams a matter of some difficulty and of great expense. 
Ferries are in consequence largely used, and there are more 
than 100 within the District. In the cold season, when the 
rivers fall, they are often spanned by temporary bamboo 
bridges. 

The steamer service of the District is provided by the India 
General Steam Navigation Company and the Rivers Steam 
Navigation Company. Shallow-draught steamers ply on the 
Barak in the cold season. During the rainy season there is la. 
regular service of large steamers between Silchar and Calcutta; 
and feeder-steamers go up the Barak to Lakhipur, up the 
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Madhura to Chandighat tea estate, up the Ghagra to the 
Hattia rocks, and up the Katakhal to Kukichara. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into three Bi^trict 
subdivisions : Silchar, Hailakandi, and North Cachar. g^onsTiid 
Silchar is in the charge of the Deputy-Commissioner, who staff, 
usually has three subordinate magistrates and a Sub-Deputy- 
Collector as his immediate assistants. A member of the Assam 
Commission is usually posted in the Hailakandi subdivision, 
assisted by a Sub-Deputy-Collector, who exercises magisterial 
powers. The North Cachar hills are in charge of a European 
police ofiScer. The staff of the District includes a Forest officer* 

The Deputy-Commissioner is invested with the special powers Civil and 
contained in sections 30 and 34 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, and is authorized to impose sentences of seven years’ 
rigorous imprisonment. The Judge of Sylhet discharges the 
functions of a District and Sessions Judge in the plains of 
Cachar, the Deputy-Commissioner acts as Sub-Judge, and one 
or more of the assistant magistrates exercise the powers of a 
Munsif. The High Court at Calcutta is the chief appellate 
authority \ but in the North Cachar hills its jurisdiction extends 
only to Europeans charged with criminal offences, and the 
Deputy-Commissioner exercises the powers of a District and 
Sessions Judge, appeals lying to the Chief Commissioner. The 
system of administration in this subdivision is specially adapted 
to the needs of a primitive people, and the village headmen 
are allowed to dispose of most civil disputes and all petty 
criminal cases. 

In the time of the Kachari Rajas settlement was made, not Land 
with the individual, but with a corporate body. The smallest 
unit recognized by the State was the kkel^ a collection of men 
often bound together by no ties of race, caste, or religion, who 
held a piece of land in common. These khels were grouped in 
larger bodies, which were styled the raj. Each individual was 
jointly and severally responsible for the revenue assessed on 
the kkel^ and similarly each khel was responsible for the 
payments of the raj. The earliest rates mentioned are a he- 
goat, a pair of fowls, a duck, and two coco-nuts from each 
holding, irrespective of its size. Subsequently, the rate was 
fixed at about 2§ annas an acre, and in the time of Kartik 
Chand raised to 10 annas. Gobind Chand, the last Raj^ is 
said to have sometimes obtained twice this sum, Jn addition 
to these money payments, the villagers were obliged to supply 
labour for the Raja’s needs, and trade was hampered by high 
customs duties, market fees, and monopolies. 
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The first regular settlement of Cachar, after it came under 
British administration, was made in 1838-9, for a term of five 
years, the initial revenue being Rs, 25,000. In 1843-4 
a resettlement was made for fifteen years, which was followed 
by the settlement of 1859, which expired in 1879. The 
initial revenue at these two settlements was Rs. 43,000 and 
Rs. 91,000. The rates in 1859 varied from 12 annas to 
5 annas per acre. On the expiry of this settlement, a fresh 
settlement was made for fifteen years. The rates varied from 
Rs. i-ii to 12 annas per acre of homestead or cultivated 
land, excluding land held for tea. Waste was assessed at 
3 annas per acre, and the initial revenue was Rs. 2,22,000. 
The current settlement was made in 1900 for a period of 
fifteen years. The method of classification adopted is more 
discriminating than that employed on previous occasions, 
and distinctions are drawn between good and bad land in the 
same village. The rates on cultivation vary from Rs. 2-7 to 
12 annas per acre. Waste land is assessed at from 6 to 3 annas 
and tea at a uniform rate of Rs. 2-r per acre. It was 
believed on general grounds that the land could pay double 
the previous rates of revenue without difficulty, but it was 
determined to limit the enhancement to 50 per cent., and the 
actual enhancement amounted to only 47 per cent, above the 
previous revenue demand. The fields were divided into 
different classes and the revenue adjusted in proportion to 
their value. In all villages in which the total increase 
amounted to 33 per cent, or upwards, it will be reached by 
progressive instalments spread over from eight to twelve years. 
The initial revenue was Rs. 4,01,000. The system of joint 
leases, which was well suited to the time when the greater part 
of the District was covered with jungle, was found to be only 
a source of inconvenience when the land was cleared and 
cultivated. At the last settlement these joint estates were 
broken up, and separate leases issued to each individual for 
the land to which he was entitled. The average assessment 
per acre of homestead or garden land is Rs. 2—1, of rice land 
Rs. i-i X, and of ‘ dry-crop ’ land Rs. 1-3. 

The land revenue and total revenue of the District are shown 
in the table below, in thousands of rupees : — 



t 88 o-i. 

1890-1. 

1900-1, 

1903-4. 

X/and revenue « 

Total revenue . ^ 



4.00 

10,67 

4.79 

11,72 


Exclusive of forest reveaue. 
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A special feature of the Cachar revenue administration has 
been the grant of land on favourable terms, not only for the 
growth of tea, but also for the cultivation of the ordinary 
staples of the Province. Under the former rules leases were 
issued for twenty to thirty years, with a revenue-free period 
and low but progressive rates of revenue, which did not, as 
a rule, exceed 12 annas per acre. The existing rules, w’hich 
are modelled on those in force in other parts of Assam, do not 
offer any concessions to the villager who wishes to bring waste 
land under ordinary cultivation, but a revenue-free period and 
low rates have been allowed to settlers in the areas disforested 
in the south of the District. ^ 

The local affairs of the Silchar and Hailakandi subdivisions Local and 
are managed by boards, who exercise the functions usually 
assigned to them in Assam. The presence of a strong ment. 
European element on the boards adds much to their efficiency, 
and the Deputy-Commissioner or the subdivisional officer acts 
as chairman and executive agent. The total expenditure in 
1903-4 was about Rs. 1,17,000, the greater part of which 
was laid out on public works and education. The chief 
sources of income are local rates, tolls on ferries, and a sub- 
stantial grant from Provincial revenues. Silchar is the only 
municipal towm. 

For the prevention and detection of crime, Cachar is divided Police and 
into seven investigating centres. The police force in 1904000-^^^^’ 
sisted of 33 officers and 145 men, with 665 chauktdars or village 
watchmen. A detachment of the Lakhimpur military police 
battalion is stationed at Silchar. The District jail at Silchar 
has accommodation for 84 prisoners. 

Education has made more progress in the Cachar plains than Educatioa. 
in other parts of the Province. The number of pupils under 
instruction in 1880-1, 1890-1, X900-1, and 1903-4 was 3,025, 

5,157, 7,900, and 8,090 respectively. That the development 
of education has been satisfactory is also evident from the fact 
that the number of pupils at school in 1903-4 was more than 
three times that of the number twenty-nine years before. At 
the Census of 1901, 5 per cent of the population in the plains 
(9-1 males and 0-4 females) were returned as literate. Only a 
small proportion of the natives of the North Cachar hills know 
how to read and write, and the percentage of literacy in the 
plains is reduced by the large number of ignorant coolies brought 
up to the tea gardens. There were 245 primary, 6 secondary, 
and 2 special schools in the District in 1903-4. The number 
of female scholars was 298. The enormous majority of the boys 
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under instruction and all the girls are in the primary stage. Of 
the male population of school-going age 19 per cent., and of the 
female population of the same age less than one per cent., were 
under primary instruction. The total expenditure on education 
was Rs, 63,000, of which Rs. 13,000 was derived from fees. 
About 43 per cent, of the direct expenditure was devoted to 
primary schools. 

Hospitals Cachar contains 3 hospitals and 4 dispensaries, with accom- 

pensarik *^^o^3.tion for 45 in-patients. In 1904 the number of cases 
treated was 58,000, of whom 500 were in-patients, and 1,300 
operations were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 14,000, 
the greater part of which was met from Local funds. 

Vaccina- Vaccination is compulsory only in Silchar municipality. 
A staff of vaccinators is employed for work in the District ; but 
in this respect Cachar is very backward, only 19 per 1,000 
having being protected in 1903-4, as compared with 44 per 
1,000 for the Province as a whole. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, A Statistical Account of Assam, vol. ii 
(1879); S. C. Banarji, Settlement Report (1901); B. C. Allen, 
District Gazetteer of Cachar (1906).] 

Silchar Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of Cachar 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assa.m, lying between 24® 15' and 
25® 8' N. and 92® 27' and 93® 16' E., with an area of 1,649 
square miles. The population in 1901 was 301,884, compared 
with 267,673 in 1891. It contains one town, Silchar (popu- 
lation, 9,256), the head-quarters of the District and the prin- 
cipal centre of local trade ; and 809 villages. The demand on 
account of land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,81,000. 
The subdivision consists of a level plain surrounded on three 
sides by mountains, through the centre of which the Barak flows 
in a tortuous course. The surface of the plain is dotted over 
with low isolated hills called tilas, many of which have been 
planted with tea. The staple crops are tea and rice, and the 
former industry is of considerable importance. In 1904 there 
were 133 gardens with 47,972 acres under plant, which gave 
employment to 113 Europeans and 49,900 natives. The popu- 
lation is fairly dense, the subdivision supporting 183 persons 
per square mile, in spite of the fact that more than one-third of 
the total area is ‘ reserved ’ forest, while a considerable portion 
of the remainder lies too low even for the cultivation of rice. 
For administrative purposes the subdivision is divided into the 
three thanas of Silchar, Lakhipur, and Katigara. The rainfall 
is heavy even for Assam. At Silchar it is 124 inches in the 
year, but near the hills it exceeds 160 inches. 
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HailakandL — Subdivision of Cachar District, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, lying between 24® 12' and 24° 53' N. and 
92*^ 26' and 92^ 46' E., with an area of 414 square miles. It 
occupies the valley of the Dhaleswari, south of the Barak, and 
is separated from Sylhet on the vrest by the Saraspur Hills. 
The population in iSgx was 99,869, which by 1901 had risen 
to 112,897, giving a density of 272 persons per square mile, as 
compared with 121 in the District as a whole. A large part of 
the subdivision consists of a flat plain producing rice ; but the 
tea industry is also of considerable importance, and in 1904 
there were on the higher ground 31 gardens with 11,353 acres 
under plant, which gave employment to 27 Europeans and 
13,600 natives. The annual rainfall averages about no inches, 
which is considerably less than that recorded in the north of 
the Cachar plains. The subdivision contains 269 villages. 
The head-quarters of the magistrate in charge, who is almost 
invariably a European, are located at Hailakandi. The de- 
mand on account of land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 was 

Cach^, North. — Subdivision of Cachar District, Assam, 
lying between 24® 58' and 25® 5c' N. and 92® 32' and 93® 29' E., 
with an area of 1,706 square miles. The subdivision is a section 
of the range which divides the Surma Valley from that of the 
Brahmaputra. It was through these hills that the Kachari 
kings moved from Dimapur, their capital in the Dhansiri valley, 
to the plains of Cachar, and for many years their capital was at 
Maibang, in North Cachar, on the northern side of the Barail 
range. Early in the nineteenth century Tula Ram Senapati, a 
chaprasi in the employ of the Kachari Raja, succeeded in estab- 
lishing himself here j and till 1854 he and his sons were recog- 
nized by the British Government as feudatory chiefs of the 
desolate tract of jungle lying between the Mahur river on the 
south and the Jamuna river in Nowgong District on the north. 
The whole of the subdivision consists of mountainous country, 
the hills taking the form of serrated ridges, whose sides in their 
.natural condition are clothed with dense evergreen forest. 
Shifting cultivation is practised, according to which the land, 
after being twice cropped, is allowed to lie fallow for seven or 
eight years, when it becomes covered with a dense growth of 
reeds and bamboo jungle. The population is extremely sparse, 
and, excluding the persons enumerated by the railway authorities, 
there were in 1901 only 12 persons per square mile. The popu- 
lation in 1891 was 18,941, which by 1901 had risen to 40,812 ; 
but almost the whole of this increase was due to the presew^ 
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of a large number of persons engaged on the construction of the 
railway, who have since left the District. The Assam-Bengal 
Railway runs through the subdivision, connecting the Brahma- 
putra Valley with the sea at Chittagong. Its construction was 
a work of great difficulty and expense, owing to the fact that the 
hills are largely composed of shale, while the country is covered 
with jungle, destitute of supplies, and very unhealthy for people 
working under such conditions as the railway employes. The 
subdivision is administered by a police officer exercising magis- 
terial powers with head-quarters at Haflang. It contains 254 
villages. House tax is assessed in lieu of land revenue. The 
assessment under this head in 1903—4 amounted to Rs. 6,600. 
The rainfall is much lighter than in the Cachar plains, the high 
wall of the Barail acting as a barrier to the monsoon clouds. 
At Haflang the average fall is only 77 inches, and atMaibang 
farther north 55 inches. 

Haflang. — Head-quarters of the North Cachar subdivision, 
in Cachar District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 25® 
ii' N. and 93° 1 E. Haflang stands on the top of a hill, on 
the north side of the main section of the Barail range. The 
subdivisional magistrate's court was transferred to this place 
from Gunjong in 1896, as it then began to acquire consider- 
able importance as the head-quarters of the hill section of the 
Assam-Bengal Railway. The station is prettily laid out, and 
commands a fine view of the highest peaks of the Barail and 
the surrounding ranges. The railway runs round Haflang hill 
in a loop nearly 10 miles in length, though the distance through 
the saddle is less than half a mile. The population in 1901 
was 840. 

Khaspur. — ^Village in the Silchar subdivision of Cachar 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 24° 55' N. and 
92'' 57^ El., near the southern face of the Barail range. This 
was the capital of the Rajas of Cachar from the beginning of 
the eighteenth century to the death of the last Raja in 1830. 
While living here the Kacharis came under the influence of 
Hinduism, and in 179° tbe Raja and his brother entered the 
body of a copper image of a cow and emerged as Kshattriyas. 
The only traces of the former capital are to be found in the 
remains of four temples, two other buildings, and three tanks. 
The village is no longer of any importance. 

IMtaibang. — Ruins in the North Cachar subdivision of Cachar 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 25® 17' N. and 
93^^ 9' E., between two spurs of the Barail Hills on the north 
side of the watershed. When the Kachari Rajas were com- 
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pelled by the aggressions of the Ahoms and the Nagas to aban- 
don their capital at Dimapur, and move farther into the hills, they 
settled at IMaibang ; but during the first half of the eighteenth 
century they left that place, and after crossing the Barail, estab- 
lished their court at Kh^pur in the plains of Cachar, In 
1882 a man named Sambhudan took up his abode at Maibang, 
and announced that he had been commissioned by Heaven to 
restore the Kachari kingdom. The Deputy-Commissioner, 
Major Boyd, proceeded with a force of armed police to arrest 
him ; but Sambhudan evaded him and burnt the subdivisional 
station at Gunjong, which had been left undefended. He then 
returned and attacked the Deputy-Commissioner. The attack 
W’as easily repulsed, but Major Boyd received a severe cut in 
the hand, which caused his death from tetanus a few days 
later. Sambhudan was mortally wounded while endeavouring 
to escape from the police. Maibang is now a station on the 
Assam-Bengal Railway. Groves of bamboos and the remains 
of irrigation works show that the place must originally have 
been densely peopled, but few masonry ruins are now to be 
seen. 

Silchar Town. — Head-quarters of Cachar District, and of 
the subdivision of the same name, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
situated in 24® 49' N. and 92® 48' E., on the left bank of the 
Barak river. Silchar used formerly to be extremely inaccessible, 
as during the dry season only small stern-wheel steamers can 
ply over the upper waters of the Barak, and the journey from 
Calcutta used to take as much as four or five days. The 
Assam-Bengal Railway has now reduced the time to 33 hours, 
the route followed being by Goalundo and Chandpur. During 
the rainy season a service of large steamers plies between Calcutta 
and Silchar. The town, though small, has been steadily in- 
creasing in size and importance, and the population at the last 
four enumerations was: (1872) 4,925, (1881) 6,567, (1891) 
7 j 523, and (1901) 9,256. As is the case with many of the 
towns of Assam, the great majority of the inhabitants are 
foreigners. 

Silchar is very prettily situated and commands a charming 
view down the Barak, which is lined with groves of areca-palms 
and dotted with the sails of native craft, while a little to the 
north the blue hills of North Cachar rise sharply from the plain. 
The heavy rainfall {124 inches) and the comparatively high 
mean temperature render the climate somewhat oppressive 
during the rains. The place is subject to earthquakes, and in 
1869 some damage was done to the buildings. Another severe 
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shock was felt in 1882, but the great earthquake of 1897 did 
comparatively little harm. Silchar is the head-quarters of the 
District staff, and of the Surma Valley Light Horse, which in 
1904 had a strength of 156 in the District. A detachment 
of military police is also stationed here. The jail contains 
accommodation for 76 male and 8 female prisoners, and a hos- 
pital provides 33 beds. A clergyman of the Church of England 
resides here, and there is a branch of the Welsh Presbyterian 
Mission. Silchar was constituted a municipality in 1893. The 
receipts and expenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 
averaged Rs. 20,000. In 1903-4 the income and expenditure 
were Rs. 21,000, the chief sources of income being a tax on 
houses and lands (Rs. 5,900) and tolls on ferries and markets 
(Rs. 7,400), while the main items of outlay were conservancy 
(Rs. 7,000) and public works (Rs. 4,300). Silchar is the in- 
dustrial and educational centre of the District. A considerable 
trade is carried on in rice, European piece-goods, timber, and 
other forest produce, and tea-boxes are manufactured by native 
firms. There is also a small printing press, at which a ver- 
nacular paper is published. The principal educational institution 
is the high school, which in 1903-4 had an average attendance 
of 251 pupils. 

Lushai Hills.— District in Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying 
between 22° 19' and 24° 19' N. and 92° 16' and 93° 26' E., 
with an area of 7,227 square miles. It is bounded on the north 
by Sylhet and Cachar, and the State of Manipur ; on the west 
by the Chittagong Hill Tracts and the State of Hill Tippera ; 
on the south by Northern Arakan and the Chin Hills ; and on 
the east by the Chin Hills. The whole surface is covered with 
ranges of hills, which run almost due north and south, with an 
average height of about 3,000 feet on the west, rising to 4,000 
feet farther east, and here and there to over 8,000 feet. The 
sides of the hills are covered with forest and dense bamboo 
jungle, except in those places where they have been cleared for 
cultivation, and a stream or river is invariably to be found in 
the narrow valleys at their feet. The most important of these 
rivers are the Tlong or Dhaleswari, the Sonai, and the Tuivol, 
which drain the northern portion of the country and eventually 
fall into the Barak. The southern hills are drained by the 
Koladyne on the east, with its tributaries the Mat, Tuichang, 
Tyao, and Tuipui; while the Karnaphuli, at the mouth of 
which stands Chittagong, with its tributaries the Tuichong, 
Kao, Deh, Phairang, and Tuilianpui, forms the western drain- 
age system. 
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The drainage-levels of the country are unusually complicated. 

The Tlong for some 40 miles of its length runs due north, while 
parallel to it, on the east the Mat, and on the west the Deh, 
flow due south. In the same way, the Tuivol and Tuichang 
and the Tuilianpui and Gutur have parallel courses for many 
miles, but run in opposite directions. The Tuichong and 
Phairang flow north till they join the Deh, which then turns 
west and delivers their combined waters into the Kamaphuli, 
which flows south-west. Scattered about the District are several 
plains of considerable size. These have, as a rule, an elevation 
of about 4,500 feet, and are covered with a thick layer of rich 
alluvial soil. They are surrounded by hills, which slope gently 
towards the plain but are generally very steep and often pre- 
cipitous on the other side. Through the centre runs a sluggish 
stream, which escapes through a narrow gorge, below which is 
generally a fall of some height. It has been suggested that 
these plains are the silted-up beds of lakes, a conjecture which 
is rendered the more probable by the fact that there are several 
lakes which at present have no outlet, and which must in course 
of time silt up till the water overtops the lowest point in the 
surrounding chain of hills. The largest of these plains is 
Champhai, which has a length of about -7 miles and at the 
widest point is nearly 3 miles across. 

The hills consist of sandstones and shales of Tertiary age, Geology, 
thrown into long folds, the axes of which run nearly north and 
south. The rocks are a continuation southwards of those form- 
ing the Patkai range, and were probably laid down in the delta 
or estuary of a large river issuing from the Himalayas in the 
Tertiary period. Marine fossils of that age have been found 
near Lungleh, embedded in nodular dark grey sandstone. 

The hill-sides are generally covered with dense forest or Botany, 
bamboo jungle. Palms, which are common on the lower 
slopes, give place to various members of the family ; and 
such trees as gurjan (JDilierocarpm iurbinatus), gugera or maku 
{ScMma WalUchii\ oaks, chestnuts, and firs grow on the higher 
ridges. Herbaceous plants are not common, but ferns and 
orchids are found in large quantities. 

Wild animals include elephants, rhinoceros, tigers, leopards. Fauna, 
the Himalayan black bear {Ursus torquaius) and the Malay 
bear (Ursus malayanus), bison, several kinds of deer, gural, 
and serow (Nemorhaedus\ The mithan 01 gaydl {Bos frontalis) 
is kept in domestication. Small game include jungle-fowl and 
several kinds of pheasant. 

The valleys are malarious and unhealthy; and during the 
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rains the climate, even on the lower hills, is moist and ener- 
vating, and malarial fevers are common everywhere. On the 
higher ridges it is fairly cool and pleasant even at the hottest 
seasons of the year. In March and April violent storms from 
the north-west sweep over the hills. The District, like the rest 
of Assam, enjoys an abundant rainfall. The average fall at 
Aijal, in the northern hills, is 80 inches in the year, but farther 
south the precipitation is still heavier, and at Lungleh 131 
inches are usually recorded. The rainfall is generally well 
distributed and the crops seldom suffer from drought. 

The history of the Lusbai Hills, as far as known, is the history 
of a backwash or eddy of the great wave of immigration that is 
generally believed to have started from North-West China and 
spread over Assam and southwards towards the sea. In the 
Lushai Hills the movement for the last hundred years has been 
northwards; and at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
certain tribes, known as the Old Kukis, were driven from this 
country, and, finding no safety in the plains of Cachar, settled 
in the hills to the north of the Surma Valley. Fifty years later 
there was another immigration of hillmen, called New Kukis to 
distinguish them from their predecessors, who were driven from 
the southern hills by the Lushais, who made their first appearance 
on the Chatachara range in 1840. Prior to the advent of the 
British, the hillmen had been accustomed to make periodical 
descents upon the plains ; and in 1849 four separate raids were 
committed, one of them on a village within 10 miles of Silchar, 
in which 29 of the inhabitants were killed and 42 taken captive. 
These outrages were followed by an expedition led into the 
hills by Colonel Lister, who in 1850 surprised and destroyed 
the village of Mullah, one of the chiefs concerned in the raid. 
This demonstration kept the hillmen quiet for some years ; but 
in 1862 they broke out afresh, and the diplomatic efforts that 
followed had little practical effect. In the cold season of 
186S-9 raids were made on Manipur and Sylhet, and the 
Noarband and Maniarkhal tea factories in Cachar were burnt 
and plundered. An expedition was dispatched into the hills, 
but it started too late in the season and failed to inflict the 
punishment required. In January, 1871, a determined raid 
was made down the Hailakandi valley. The village of Aina- 
khal was burnt and twenty-five persons killed, the Alexandrapur 
tea factory was destroyed, a tea planter — Mr, Winchester — 
murdered, and attacks were made upon four other tea gardens 
with varying success. The raiders were eventually driven off, 
but not before they had succeeded in killing twenty-seven 
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persons in addition to those already mentioned, seven of whom 
were sepoys sent to protect the outlying gardens. Raids were 
also made on Sylhet, Hill Tippera, and Manipur. Such violent 
and ferocious forays called for vigorous measures of repression, 
and in the cold season of 1871—2 two columns were sent into 
the hills, one from Chittagong, the other from Cachar. This 
expedition was completely successful, and the peace of the 
Assam frontier remained undisturbed for the next twenty 
years. 

In 1888 tw-o serious raids were committed in the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts. In one the attacking party killed Lieutenant 
Stewart and two corporals of his regiment ; in the other they 
cut up the inhabitants of a village located only 8 miles from 
Demagiri. The following cold season a small force was sent 
into the hills to exact reparation for these outrages, and a 
stockaded post was built at Lungleh and garrisoned by 200 
men. This demonstration of military activity had little effect 
upon the Lushais ; and at the very time when the expedition 
was in the hills, Lianphunga, a son of Sukpilal, dispatched 
a raiding party which devastated the Chengri valley on the 
Chittagong frontier. Prompt measures for reprisal were taken, 
and columns were dispatched into the hills from Silchar and 
Chittagong during the followng cold season. The captives were 
surrendered and the offending village burnt; but the British 
Government had at last come to the decision that here, as 
elsewhere, the only effective method of protecting the frontier 
was the establishment of fortified posts in the hills themselves. 
Stockades were accordingly erected at Fort Tregear in the 
South Lushai Hills, and at Aijal and Cbangsil in North Lushai. 
A Political officer, Captain Browne, was stationed in the north- 
ern hills, and at first all seemed progressing favourably. Sud- 
denly, without a word of warning, the Lushais rose in September, 
1890, attacked the two stockades, and killed Captain Browne, 
who was marching along the road with an escort of four sepoys. 
A force was immediately sent up from Cach^, and though 
Lieutenant Swinton, the officer in command, was killed, Aijal 
and Cbangsil were relieved without delay. Active operations 
were then commenced, and within two months only one of the 
western chiefs responsible for this disturbance was at large. 
On April i, 1891, the South Lushai Hills, which had been 
controlled by an Assistant Political officer under the Com- 
missioner of Chittagong, were formed into a District and placed 
under a Superintendent. 

At the beginning of 1892 the Lushai country was to all 
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appearances in a condition of profound peace, when Mr, 
McCabe, the Political officer of North Lushai, proceeded to 
the village of a chief named Lalbura, who had declined to 
comply with a requisition sent to him for coolies. He was 
attacked there by a party of Lushais ; but they were driven off, 
and a force of police was then sent to the hills east of the 
Sonai, as the chiefs in this quarter had assisted Lalbura in his 
rising. Captain Shakespear, the Superintendent of the South 
Lushai Hills, heard of the attack on Mr. McCabe, and marched 
northwards to his assistance. When he reached Vansanga's 
village, the whole country rose in arms, and he was compelled 
to entrench himself and act on the defensive. The Lushais 
made constant attacks upon his camp, attempted Lungleh, 
threatened Demagiri, cut the telegraph wires, and spread them- 
selves over the line of communications. Captain Shakespear 
was relieved by a column dispatched from Burma, and the 
combined forces then proceeded to inflict such punishment 
as they could during the short time that their scanty supplies 
enabled them to remain in the field. In December, 1892, 
a punitive expedition was dispatched into the hills, which 
co-operated with a column sent from Aijal, and impressed 
upon the rebellious villages a sense of the futility of attempting 
to resist the British Government No active opposition was 
encountered, and since that date the peace of the District has 
been undisturbed. In 1898 the South Lushai Hills were 
transferred to the Assam Administration, and the District for 
the first time took its present form. 

The The first complete Census of the Lushai Hills was taken in 

people, ipoi, and disclosed a population of 82,434, living in 239 
villages. The following table gives, for each subdivision, par- 
ticulars of area, villages, population, &c. : — 


Subdivision, 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Number 

of 

villages. 

Population. 

Popula- 
tion per 
square 
mile. 

Number 
of persons 
able to 
read and 
write. 

Aijal 

4,701 

125 

52,936 

II 

1 a.058 

Lungleh . 

2,5 

1 14 

29,498 

12 

District total 

7,227 

239 

8a, 434 

II 

2,058 


The hills are very sparsely peopled, and support only ii 
persons per square mile. An unusual feature in the constitu- 
tion of the population is the great preponderance of females, 
there being ?,ii3 women to every 1,000 men. More than. 95 
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per cent of the people profess no other creed than Animism, 
and a little more than 4 per cent, are Hindus. All of these 
Hindus are foreigners, most of them being members of the 
military police battalion and their dependents. The number 
of the native Christians is still very small (26), but it was only 
in 1897 that the Welsh Presbyterian Mission undertook to 
carry on the work which had been begun by two pioneer 
missionaries. About 87 per cent, of the population of the 
hills returned Lushai or Dulien as their usual form of speech, 
a language which is akin to the ‘ Old Kuki ' dialect Rangkhol, 
and to various forms of speech used by the Naga tribes. 
Agriculture was the means of support of 93 per cent, of the 
population in 1901. 

The inhabitants of the hills are said to be all members of Tribal 
the same race, but are divided up into a number of families or 
clans. These clans are distinguished from one another by 
differences in sacrificial ritual and in some cases by differences 
in dialect, but all enjoy the ius connuML The principal sub- 
divisions are the Lushais (36,400), who supply chiefs to nearly 
every village in the hills ; the Poi (15,000), or immigrants from 
the Chin Hills ; the Hmar (10,400), or tribes who have come 
from Manipur; and the Ralte (13,800), Paithe, Thado, and 
Lakher. The other groups into which the population is 
divided are rapidly losing their distinctive traits. 

The Lushais, to apply one generic term to all the inhabitants Physical 
of the hills, are a short and sturdy race, with countenances of a 

. . . 1 n -I 1 1 1 and 

distinctly Mongolian type, and well-developed legs. The men clothmg. 

seldom have hair upon their faces, and pick out what little grows, 
with the exception of a few shoots at the comers of the mouth. 

Both sexes draw their hair tight back and tie it in a knot, and 
wear a coat which reaches below the waist, and a shawl thrown 
over the shoulders. Women, in addition, wear a blue petti- 
coat, falling to the knee, and ivory rings about i-| inches in 
diameter in their ears. Amber necklaces and rough uncut 
camelians are highly prized. Their arms are flint-lock muskets, 
d€U)s or billhooks of the Burmese pattern, and an inferior kind 
of spear. 

The people live in villages, each of which is ruled by a chief, Constitn- 
who is entirely independent. The chief is supreme ; but if his 
subjects dislike his system of administration, they move else- 
where. He settles all disputes, decides where the village is to 
cultivate, and when and where it shall be moved. His house 
is the poorhouse of the community, and orphans and indigent 
persons live there and-* get food in return for labour, Tte 
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other officials are the upa or councillors, the crier, the black- 
smith, and the pulthiam or sorcerer. 

Villages Villages are generally built on the top of a ridge or spur, and 

houses the British occupation of the hills were strongly stock- 

aded. The houses are laid out in streets radiating from a 
central square, in which stand the chiefs house and the house 
where strangers and the young unmarried men of the village 
sleep. They are built on piles on the natural slope of the hill, 
and at the end nearest the road is a rough platform of logs. 
The doorway has a high sill, and the door consists of a sliding 
panel of bamboo work. On each side of the fireplace are bam- 
boo sleeping platforms, and beyond is a kind of lumber room, 
from which a door opens on a small back veranda. Windows 
in the side of the house are considered unlucky, unless the right 
to make them has been purchased by killing two mithan and 
feasting the village — a curious instance of a savage form of 
window tax, and an example of the material gains accruing from 
many of the religious beliefs and superstitions of the hill tribes 
of Assam. The posts used are of timber, but the walls, floors, 
and roof frame are made of bamboo. The roof is generally 
thatched with cane leaves, tied down with broad bands of split 
bamboo. 

Marriage, In Spite of the fact that women exceed the men in numbers, 
the Lushai bachelor has to pay heavily for his wife. The price 
paid to the father or nearest male relative of the girl varies from 
three to ten mithan^ for it is always stated in terms of these 
animals, though cash or other articles may actually be given in 
their place. But the father is by no means the only person 
whose demands have to be satisfied. The girPs aunt receives 
from Rs. 5 to Rs. 40, the nearest male relative on her mother's 
side from Rs. 4 to 40, the eldest sister gets a small sum as a 
reward for having carried about the bride when young, ancj 
there are also the male and female protectors of the bride to 
each of whom a present must be given. The result is that 
it not unfrequently happens that a man dies with his obliga- 
tions still undischarged, and leaves to his children the task of 
paying for their mother. The essential part of the marriage 
ceremony is a feast to the friends and relations, and the sacrifice 
of a fowl by the pui-ihiam. For some time after the wedding 
the bride sleeps with her husband, but returns every day to her 
father^s house. Divorce by mutual consent is recognized ; but 
under these circumstances the husband recovers no part of thq 
bride’s price, so that he has every inducement to make the 
best of the lady he has chosen^ Unmarried girls are no% 
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expected to remain chaste ; but if a lover begets a child, he is 
required to pay one mithan to its maternal grandfather, unless 
he marries the object of his affections, when the ordinary bride 
price only is charged. Among the Paithes the marriage cere- 
mony is not performed till the woman has given evidence of 
her fertility. If she remains barren, the match is broken off. 

During the first seven days of its life, the spirit of a child is 
supposed to spend part of its time perched on the bodies of 
both its parents, and for fear of injuring it they have to keep 
quiet during this period. By this means primitive man ensures 
that the mother shall have a short period of repose. 

After death, the corpse is dressed in its best clothes and Funeial 
fastened to a bamboo frame in a sitting posture. A big feast 
is then given to the friends and neighbours, and food and 
drink are offered to the corpse. On the evening following the 
death, the body is interred just opposite the house, the grave 
consisting of a shaft about 4 or 5 feet deep, from which a 
tunnel branches off in which the corpse is placed. People who 
belong to wealthy families are not buried at all. They are 
placed in a hollow tree-trunk, the lid of which is carefully 
plastered with mud, and put beside a fire in the centre of the 
house. A hollow bamboo connects the cofSn with the earth, 
and drains off liquid matter. The nearest relatives sit beside 
the coffin and drink rice-beer, and at the end of three months 
the bones are collected and stored in a basket. The Paithes 
smear a greasy preparation over the corpse, which preserves 
and hardens the skin. It is then dressed up, and in the 
evening is brought out, and rice-beer is poured down its 
throat, while the people sing and dance around it. This 
disgusting performance is sometimes kept up for several 
months. 

The religion of the Lushais is of the usual animistic kind. Religion. 
They believe in a Creator, who does not trouble himself much 
with the subsequent fate of the world he has created, and most 
pf their religious energies are devoted to the propitiation of the 
evil spirits, who are supposed to be the cause of all misfortune. 

Like many of the other hill tribes, they recognize two degrees 
of happiness after death — ^the greater joy being reserved for 
those who have killed men or animals in the chase, or have 
feasted the village. Women can only enter this abode of bliss 
if taken there by their husbands, so a premium is placed on 
wifely obedience and devotion. Existence in the ordinary 
spirit world is thought to be far from pleasant. After a certain 
time, the soul is bom again in a hornet, and presently is 
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Inheri- 
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Agricul- 

ture. 


Live stock. 


converted into water. If in the form of dew it falls upon a 
man, it is born again on the earth in the shape of his child. 

In wealthy families when a son marries he receives a certain 
number of houses and becomes an independent chief. At the 
same time a share of his fathers guns, necklaces, and other 
valuables and slaves are made over to him. The youngest son 
remains with his father till his death and then succeeds to the 
village. Much the same custom prevails among the common 
people. 

Like other hill tribes, the Lushais follow the system of jhum 
cultivation. The jungle growing on the hill-side is cut down 
and burnt, the ground is cleared of logs which were too large 
to bum, and the seeds of rice, maize, millet, vegetables, and 
cotton are dibbled in among the ashes. The largest yield is 
obtained from land which has just been cleared of virgin forest, 
or which has not been disturbed for forty or fifty years. Land 
that bears a heavy growth of bamboo jungle is also highly 
esteemed, but hill-sides covered with ikra (Saccharum arundi- 
naceum) and grass are said to yield very poor harvests, though 
good crops are obtained from such land in the Naga Hills. 
The only agricultural implements used are daoSj axes, and hoes. 
The da{? is a knife with a triangular blade about three inches 
wide at the end and half an inch wide at the handle, which is 
used to cut down the jungle and to make the holes in which 
the seeds are planted. The axes and hoes are small and light. 
It is only where land has not been cultivated for many years 
that a crop of rice is taken from it in two successive seasons, 
though peas and beans are often sown on jhums cleared in the 
previous year. Land covered with bamboos can be cropped 
every fourth year, but land under forest is allowed six to nine 
years’ rest. The cultivation is thus of a migratory character, 
and the villages are shifted at intervals of about five years to 
enable the cultivator to live near his fields. The area under 
cultivation is not known, and there are no means of estimating 
its extension or decrease. Little attempt has as yet been 
made to improve the existing staples or to introduce new varie- 
ties. The cultivation of irrigated rice has, however, been tried 
in various parts of the District, and has been adopted by a 
few of the Lushais. 

The live stock include tame mithan^ pigs, goats, and dogs. 
Pigs are carefully tended, and treated almost as pets; the 
goats are of the long-haired hill breed. Dogs are used for food, 
and are said to be similar to those eaten by the ChinesCi 
They are of medium size, with long yellow hair, short legs^ 
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sl bushy and tightly curled tail, and a pointed nose, and are in 
great requisition for sacrificial purposes. 

The District has never been properly explored by a geologist; Minerals, 
but the officer of the Geological Survey department who 
accompanied the expedition of 1889-90 found no traces of 
coal, limestone, or other minerals of economic value either in 
the rocks through which the road was cut or in the debris 
brought down by the rivers. 

The only articles manufactured in the District are earthen Mann- 
pots and pipes, the daos, hoes, and axes required for cultiva- 
tion, and cotton cloths. These cloths are woven from yam 
spun from homegrown cotton, and are superior to those usually 
manufactured by hill tribes. They are, however, produced 
only in sufficient quantities to clothe the members of the family, 
and are seldom sold. Such trade as exists is in the hands of 
Bengalis or merchants from Rajputana, and there are only two 
or three Lushai shopkeepers in the whole District. The 
principal imports are food-stuffs, cloth, iron, daos, brass pots, 
and umbrellas, while forest produce is exported. 

A bridle-path runs from Silchar to Aijal, the head-quarters of Means of 
the District, a distance of 120 miles; but heavy goods 
usually brought up the Dhaleswari river to Sairang, 13 miles 
from Aijal. The journey between Silchar, the place at which 
passengers usually embark, and Sairang occupies from twelve to 
twenty-one days up and from four to six days down-stream. 
Bridle-paths run from Aijal to Falam, Lungleh, and North 
Vanlaiphai, and from Lungleh to Haka and Demagiri, on the 
route to Chittagong. Altogether 4 miles of cart-roads and 542 
miles of bridle-paths were maintained in 1903-4- 

The country never suffers from want of rain, but in 1881 Famine, 
there was scarcity, due to the depredations of rats. In the 
previous season the bamboos had seeded, and the supply of 
food thus provided caused an immense multiplication in the 
numbers of these rodents, wffiich, when they had exhausted the 
bamboo seed, devoured the rice crop. The Lushais descended 
into the Surma Valley in search of work and food, and 
Government sent about 750 tons of rice into the hills. 

For general administrative purposes the District is divided District 

into two subdivisions : Aijal, under the immediate charge of 

^ sions and 

the Superintendent of the Hills, who is a member of the Assam staff. 
Commission ; and Lungleh, under a European police officer. 

Public works are in charge of a District Engineer, who is under 
the orders of the Superintendent of the Hills, and a Civil 
Surgeon is stationed at Aijal. The political organization of 

E.BE. H h 
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the Lushais themselves is much in advance of that usually 
found among the hillmen of Assam. Their chiefs possess con- 
siderable influence and power, and the Government is thus 
able to deal with responsible individuals. Advantage has been 
taken of this in the internal administration of the District. 
The Aijal subdivision is divided into twelve and the Lungleh 
subdivision into six circles. In each of these circles an inter- 
preter is stationed, through whom all orders are transmitted 
to the village chiefs, and who is responsible for seeing that 
these orders are carried out. He is also required to submit 
regular reports on all events occurring within the circle and on 
the state of the crops. In each village a writer has been 
appointed, who prepares and keeps up a house list, and in 
return for this is exempted from payment of house tax and 
from labour on the roads. The chiefs and headmen of villages 
are held responsible for the behaviour of the people, their 
authority is upheld by Government, and litigation generally 
and any tendency to appeal against the orders of the chiefs 
in petty cases are discouraged. 

Civil and All criminal and civil cases which are not disposed of by 

jnsuce.^^ tbe chiefs themselves are heard by the Superintendent and his 
assistants. The Superintendent exercises powers of life and 
death, subject to confirmation by the Lieutenant-Governor, 
who is the chief appellate authority. The High Court at Cal- 
cutta has no jurisdiction in the hills, except in criminal cases 
against Europeans. 

Eevenne. Land revenue is not assessed, but the people pay a tax of 
Rs. 2 a house. In addition to this money tax, the Lushais are 
required to provide labour when required by Government, but 
the coolies so employed receive the liberal wage of 8 annas 
a day. 

Police and The civil police force includes 2 sub-inspectors and 49 head 
constables and men ; but the real garrison of the District ^con- 
sists of a battalion of military police, under three European 
officers, with a sanctioned strength of 800 officers and men. 

A small jail at Aijal has accommodation for 13 prisoners. 

Education. In 1903-4 there were two schools at Aijal, one maintained 
by Government, and one by the Welsh Presbyterian Mission * 
and Government schools at Lungleh and Khawmbawk. The 
total number of pupils in the Government schools was only 175, 
and the expenditure on education amounted to Rs. 3,524, the 
greater part of which was met from Provincial revenues. For 
a savage tribe who have so recently come under British rule, 
the Lushais show a considerable aptitude for civilization. In 
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1901, 2*5 percent, of the population (5'i males and o-i females) 
were able to read and write, a proportion much higher than 
in Manipur or in the Naga or Gmo Hills. This difference is 
probably due to the aristocratic organization of their com- 
munity. When arrangements were being made for the Census 
of 1901, it was found that some villages had not a single literate 
person to act as enumerator. A man was then selected by 
the chief and sent to head-quarters, in order to be taught how 
to read and write. 

The District possesses 7 dispensaries and 5 military police Hospitals 
hospitals, with accommodation for 144 in-patients. In 1904 ^^saries. 
the number of cases treated vras 34,000, of whom 1,200 were 
in-patients, and 300 operations were performed. The expen- 
diture was Rs. 14,400, which was entirely met from Provincial 
revenues. 

Vaccination is not compulsory in any part of the District, yaccina- 
and the Lushais have not suffered sufficiently from small-pox 
to be fully alive to its value as a prophylactic. In 1903-4 only 
20 per 1,000 of the population were vaccinated, a figure far 
below the average for the Province as a whole. 

[B. C. Allen, Gazetteer of tJie Lushai Hills (1906). A mono- 
graph on the Lushais is under compilation.] 

Aijal Subdivision. — Subdivision of the Lushai Hills Dis- 
trict, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 23° i' and 24® 

19' N. and 92® 16' and 93® 26' E., with an area of 4,701 square 
miles. The population in 1901, the first year in which a cen- 
sus was taken, was 52,936, living in 125 villages. The head- 
quarters of the District are at Aijal village. 

Lungleh. — Subdivision of the Lushai Hills District, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, lying between 22® 19' and 23® 23' N. and 
92® 21' and 93® 10' E., with an area of 2,526 square miles. 

The population in 1901, the first year in which a census was 
taken, was 29,498, living in 114 villages. The head-quarters 
of the subdivision are at Lungleh village. 

A^al Village. — Head-quarters of the Lushai Hills District, 

Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 23® 44' N, and 92"^ 

44' E., on the top of a narrow ridge about 3,500 feet above 
the sea. It is connected by a bridle-path with Silchar, 120 
miles distant; but stores are usually brought up the Dhal- 
eswari river to Sairang, only 13 miles from Aijal. The station 
was established in 1890, and in 1901 had a population of 
2,325. The rainfall {80 inches) is not excessive for Assam, 
and the climate is cool and pleasant. Aijal is the head- 
.quarters of the Superintendent and his staff, and of a military 

H h 2 
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police battalion under a European commandant. There is 
a jail with accommodation for 13 prisoners, and a hospital with 
34 beds. For some time much difficulty was experienced 
in obtaining water at the top of the hill, but arrangements 
have now been made at considerable expense to catch and 
store the rain-water. The bazar contains the shops of several 
traders from various parts of India. 

Botin- Naga Hills. — District in Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
figuration ' lying between 24° 42' and 26° 48' N. and 93° 7' and 94® 
and hiU * 5^' E., with an area of 3,070 square miles. It is bounded on 
and river the north by Nowgong and Sibsagar ; on the west by the 
systems. Cachar hills ; on the south by the State of Manipur ; 

and on the east by a line which follows for the most part the 
course of the Dikho and Tizu rivers, beyond which lie hills 
inhabited by independent tribes. The District consists of a 
long narrow strip of hilly country. The Barail range enters it 
from the west, and the Japvo peak a little to the south of 
Kohima attains a height of nearly 10,000 feet. Here it is met 
by the meridional axis of elevation prolonged from the Arakan 
Yoma, and from this point the main range runs in a north- 
north-easterly direction. The general effect is that of a gigantic 
L in the reverse position, the junction of the two arms forming 
an obtuse instead of a right angle, with minor ridges branching 
off on either side towards the east and west. The hills gene- 
rally take the form of serrated ridges, clothed for the most part 
with dense forest and scrub and grass jungle, and separated 
from one another by deep valleys, through which a stream 
or river makes its way to the plains. The largest river in the 
District is the Doiang, but it is only navigable for a few miles 
within the hills. The channel is blocked by rocks at Nabha, 
or boats could proceed as far as the Mokokchung-Wokha road. 
The Dikho is also navigable for a short distance within the 
hills, though the head-hunting proclivities of the tribes in- 
habiting the right bank might render the voyage dangerous ; 
but the same cannot be said of the Jhanxi and Disai, which 
flow through the plains of Sibsagar into the Brahmaputra. 
East of the watershed is the Tizu with its tributary the Lanier, 
which falls into the Chindwin. 

Geology. ^ The hills have never been properly explored, but they are 
believed to be composed of Pre-Tertiary rocks, overlaid by 
strata of the Tertiary age. 

Botany. The flora of the Naga Hills resembles that of Sikkim up to 
the same altitude. In their natural state the hills are covered 
pth dense evergreen forest ; and where this forest has been 
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cleared for cultivation, high grass reeds and scrub jungle spring 
up in great profusion. 

The usual wild animals common to Assam are found, the Fanna. 
list including elephants, tigers, leopards, bears, bison {Bos 
gaiirus\ serow, sdmbar and barking-deer, and the flying lemur 
{Nyciicelus iardigradus). A horned pheasant {Tragolan blythi) 
has been shot in the hills. 

The climate generally is cool, and at Kohima the thermo- Climate 
meter seldom rises above 80®. The higher hills are health}^, „ 
but dunng the rams the valleys and the lower ranges are 
decidedly malarious. The rainfall, as in the rest of Assam, 
is fairly heavy. At Kohima it is 76 inches in the year, but 
farther north, at Wokha and Tamlu, it exceeds 100 inches. 

The earthquake of June 12, 1897, was distinctly felt, but 
not much damage was done, and there is no record of any 
serious convulsion of nature having ever occurred in the 
District. 

Of the early history of the Nag^, as of other savage tribes, History, 
veiy little is known. It is interesting, however, to note that 
Tavernier in the latter half of the seventeenth century refers 
to people in Assam, evidently NSgas, who wore pigs’ tusks on 
their caps, and very few clothes, and had great holes for ear- 
rings through the lobes of their ears, fashions that survive to the 
present day. In the time of the Ahom Raj^ they occasionally 
raided the plains, but the more powerful princes succeeded 
in keeping them in check, and even compelled them to ser\’e 
in their military expeditions. The first Europeans to enter the 
hills were Captains Jenkins and Pemberton, who marched 
across them in 1832. The story of the early British relations 
with these tribes is one of perpetual conflict. Between 1839 
and 1851 ten military expeditions were led into the hills, the 
majority of which were dispatched to punish raids. After the 
last of these, in which the village of Kekrima, which had chal- 
lenged the British troops to a hand-to-hand fight, lost 100 men, 
the Government of India decided upon a complete withdrawal, 
and an abstention from all interference with the hillmen. The 
troops were recalled in March, 1851 ; and before the end of 
that year 22 Naga raids had taken place, in which 55 persons 
were killed, 10 wounded, and 113 taken captive. The policy 
of non-interference was still adhered to, but the results were 
far from satisfactory; and between 1853 and 1865, 19 raids 
were committed, in which 233 British subjects were killed, 
wounded, or captured. The Government accordingly agreed 
to the formation of a new District in j866, with head-quarters 
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at Samaguting, Captain Butler, who was appointed to this 
charge in 1869, did much to consolidate British power in the 
hills, and exploration and survey work were diligently pushed 
forward. These advances were, however, resented by the 
tribesmen ; and in February, 1875, Lieutenant Holcombe, 
who was in charge of one of the survey parties, was killed, 
with 80 of his followers. Butler himself was three times 
attacked, and was mortally wounded the following Christmas 
Day by the Lhota Nagas of Pangti. Two years later his 
successor, Mr. Carnegy, was accidentally shot by a sentry, 
when occupying the village of Mozema, which had refused to 
give up the persons guilty of a raid into North Cachar. In 
1878 it was decided to transfer the head-quarters of the Dis- 
trict to Kohima, in the heart of the AngamX country. During 
the rains of 1879 indications of trouble began to present them- 
selves ; and before starting on his cold-season tour the Political 
Officer, Mr. Damant, determined to visit the powerful villages 
of Jotsoma, Khonoma, and Mozema. On reaching Khonoma, 
he found the gate of the village closed, and as he stood before 
it, he was shot dead. The NSgas then poured a volley into 
his escort, who turned and fled with a loss of 35 killed and 19 
wounded. The whole country-side then rose and proceeded to 
besiege the stockade at Kohima, and the garrison were reduced 
to great straits before they were relieved by a force from 
Manipur. A campaign against the Nagas ensued, which lasted 
till March, 1880. The most notable event in this campaign 
was a daring raid made by a party of Khonoma men, at the 
very time when their village was in the occupation of British 
troops, upon the Baladhan garden in Cachar, where they killed 
the manager and 16 coolies and burnt down everything in 
the place- Within the short space of five years four European 
officers while engaged in civil duties had come to a violent 
end ; but the Nagas had begun to learn their lesson, and under 
the able administration of Mr. McCabe the District was re- 
duced to a condition of peace and order. In 1875 ^ subdivi- 
sion was opened at Wokha to exercise control over the Lhota 
N^as, who on several occasions had attacked survey parties 
sent into the hills. Fourteen years later it was found possible 
to withdraw the European officer stationed there, and a sub- 
division was opened at Mokokchung in the Ao country. In 
1898 the Mikir and Rengma Hills, with the valley of the 
Dhansiri, which formed the most northerly part of the District 
as originally constituted, were transferred to Nowgong and 
Sibsagar, as, on the completion of the Assam-Bengal Railway* 
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it was found more convenient to administer this tract of 
country from the plains than from Kohima. Lastly, in 1904, 
the tract formerly known as the ‘ area of Political control ' was 
formally incorporated in the District, and the boundary was 
pushed forward to the Tizu river, and even across it on the 
south so as to include four small Angami villages on the farther 
bank. 

A census of the hills was first taken in 1891, when the popu- The 
lation was 96,637 ; in 1901 the number had risen to 102,402. 

The tratt subsequently incorporated mthin the District contains 
about 30,000 persons. There are two subdivisions, Kohima 
and Mokokchung, "with head-quarters at places of the same 
names ; and in 1901 the District contained one tov\Ti, KohIma 
(population, 3^093), and 292 villages. The following table 
gives, for each subdivision, particulars of area, population, &c. 

The large increase which occurred in Mokokchung between 
1891 and 1901 is due partly to immigration and partly to the 
addition of new territory. 


Subdivisioa. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mtle. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be> 
tween 1891 
and Z901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Kohima 

Mokokchung 

District total 

2.337 

733 

I 

224 

68 

68,619 

33-783 

29 

46 

- 2.3 
+ 27.9 

1 1.380 

3,07° 

I 

292 

102,403 

33 

+ 5*9 

1.380 


Nearly 96 per cent, of the population in 1901 were still 
faithful to their various forms of tribal religion. The American 
Baptist Mission has branches at Kohima and at Impur in the 
Mokokchung subdivision, and practically the whole of the 
native Christians (579) were members of this sect. The Nagas 
do not at present seem to be attracted to either Hinduism or 
Christianity. Both of these religions would, in fact, impose 
restraints upon their ordinary life, and would debar them from 
many pleasures, such as the consumption of beef and liquor, 
and a certain latitude in their sexual relations to which they 
have grown accustomed. 

The various languages of the Naga group, though classified 
under one generic head, differ very widely from one another, 
and in some cases the language spoken in one village would 
not be understood by people living only a short distance away, 
Angami, Chungli, and Lhota are in most general use. The 
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principal tribes are the Angamis (27,500), the Aos (26,800), the 
Lhotas (19,300), and the Sernas, who form the greater part of 
the population in the newly added territory. 

Origin The term Naga is applied by the Assamese to a number of 

ties different tribes, the majority having as yet made little progress 
on the path of civilization, who occupy the hills between the 
Brahmaputra Valley and Burma on the north and south, the 
Jaintia Hills on the west, and the country inhabited by the 
Khamtis and Singphos on the east. The Nagas, like the rest 
of the tribes of Assam, belong to the great Tibeto-Burman 
family, but they are differentiated from most of the other sec- 
tions of the horde by their warlike and independent spirit and 
by their indifference to the sanctity of human life. Among 
the Nagas, society is seen resolved into almost its ultimate unit ; 
and, though they are divided into several different tribes, it 
must not be supposed that the tribe is the basis upon which 
their society has been organized. The most warlike and im- 
portant tribe are the Angamis, w^ho occupy the country round 
Kohima. North of them come the Rengmas, then the Lhotas, 
^vhile north and east of the Lhotas are the Aos, whose villages 
stretch up to the Dikho river. On the farther side of this 
river are a number of tribes with which we are at present but 
imperfectly acquainted, but the Sernas live east of the Rengmas 
and the Aos. 

Organiza- The Nagas, as a whole, are short and sturdy, with features 

tion. ^ markedly Mongolian type. The Lhotas are exceptionally 

ugly, and among all the tribes the average of female beauty is 
extremely low. The people, as a rule, are cheerful and friendly 
in times of peace, and are musically inclined. As they march 
along the roads they keep time to a chant, which is varied to suit 
the gradient and the length of step ; and they sing as they reap 
their rice, their sickles all coming forward in time to the music. 
East of the Dikho there are chiefs who enjoy certain privileges 
and exercise authority over their villages, and chiefs are also 
found among the Serna tribe. These chiefs hold their position 
by right of inheritance, and, as among the Lushais, the sons, 
as they grow up, move away and found separate villages. The 
ordinary N%a village is, however, a very democratic com- 
munity, and the leaders of the people exercise comparatively 
little influence. They are noted for their skill in war or in 
diplomacy, or for their wealth ; but their orders are obeyed only 
so far as they are in accord with the inclinations of the com- 
munity at large, and even then the wishes of the majority are 
not considered binding on the weaker party. Among the 
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Angamis, in fact, the social unit is not the village, but the 
kJul (a term borrowed from the Afghan border), an exogamous 
subdivision of which there are several in each village. There 
is great rivalry between the khelSy which, prior to British occu- 
pation, led to bitter blood-feuds. The following extract from 
the report of the Political officer in 1876 shows the utter want 
of unity in an Angami Naga village : — 

* In the middle of July a party of forty men from Mozema 
went over to Kohima and were admitted by one of the khels 
friendly to them, living next to the Puchatsuma quarter, into 
which they passed and killed all they could find, viz. one man 
and twenty-five women and children. The people of the other 
khels made no effort to interfere, but stood looking on. One 
of the onlookers told me that he had never seen such fine 
sport as the killing of the children, for it was just like killing 
fowls. ’ 

This extraordinary separation of khel from khel is the more 
remarkable, in that they must all be intimately connected by 
marriage, as a man is compelled to take his wife from some 
khel other than his own. 

The villages are, as a rule, built on the tops of hills, and, Villages 
except among the Sernas, are of considerable size, Kohima 
containing about 800 houses. They are strongly fortified and 
well guarded against attack. The houses are built closely 
together, in spite of the frequency of destructive fires. The 
posts and rafters are of solid beams, and the roof at the sides 
reaches nearly to the ground. Those of the Lhotas and Aos 
are laid out in regular streets, but there is a complete lack of 
symmetry in the Angami and Serna villages. 

Among the naked Nagas the men are often completely desti- Dress and 
tute of clothing, and it is said that the women when working 
in the fields sometimes lay aside the narrow strip of cloth which 
is their solitary garment. At the opposite end of the scale 
come the Angamis, whose dress is effective and picturesque. 

Their spears and daos are ornamented with red goats’ hair, 
and they wear gaiters and helmets of dyed cane, and brightly 
coloured sporrans. The Aos, too, have a nice taste in dress. 

But the Lhotas are an untidy dirty tribe ; and the working 
dress for a man consists of a small cloth passed between the 
legs and fastened round the waist, which barely serves the 
purpose for which it is intended, while a woman contents 
herself with a cloth, about the size of an ordinary hand towel, 
round her waist. Both sexes are fond of ornaments, and use 
pigs’ tusks, sections of an elephant’s tusk, agates, camelian% 
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necklaces of beads, shells, and brass ear-rings. The weapons 
used by all the tribes are spears, shields, and daos^ or billhooks. 
Their staple food is rice, but few things come amiss to a Naga, 
and they eat pigs, bison, dogs, gui (big lizards), and pythons, 
and any kind of game, however putrid. Like other hill tribes, 
they are great drinkers of fermented beer. 

Oaths. Oaths are generally confirmed by invoking the wrath of 
Heaven on the swearer if he tells a lie. An AngamI who has 
sworn by the lives of his khel will never tell a lie. He bares 
one shoulder, and places his foot in a noose in which a piece 
of cow-dung has been placed before taking the oath. The 
most careful supervision is, however, necessary to ensure that 
the correct formula is employed, as by some verbal quibble 
he may exempt himself from all liability. The vanquished, 
too, occasionally eat dirt in a literal sense as testimony to the 
sincerity of their vows. 

Marriage Adult marriage only is in vogue, and prior to the performance 

customs. Qf tjiat ceremony the girls are allowed great latitude. Those 
of the Aos sleep in separate houses two or three together, and 
are visited nightly by their lovers. These lovers are, as a rule, 
members of the girl’s own khel^ whom she is debarred by 
custom from marrying ; and, as illegitimate children are rare, 
it is to be presumed that abortion and infanticide are not un- 
known. The former practice is in vogue among the Aos, while 
of the Angamis it was said to have been the rule for the girl to 
retire alone into the jungle when she felt her time approaching, 
and strangle the baby, when it was born, with her own hands. 
The other tribes are not quite so frankly promiscuous as the 
Aos, but a Naga bride who is entitled to wear the orange 
blossom of virginity on the occasion of her marriage is said 
to be extremely rare. The following is a description of the 
marriage ceremony of the Angamis : The young man, having 
fixed his choice upon a certain girl, tells his father, who sends 
a friend to ascertain the wishes of her parents. If they express 
conditional appproval, the bridegroom’s father puts the matter 
further to the test by strangling a fowl and watching the way 
in which it crosses its legs when dying. If the legs are placed 
in an inauspicious attitude, the match is immediately broken 
off ; but if this catastrophe is averted, the girl is informed of 
the favourable progress of the negotiations. At this stage, she 
can exercise a power of veto, as, if she dreams an inauspicious 
dream within the next three days, her suitor must seek a bride 
elsewhere ; but if all goes favourably, the wedding day is fixed. 
Proceedings open with a feast at the bride’s house, and in the 
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evening she proceeds to her husband’s home ; but, though she 
sleeps there, he modestly retires to the bachelors’ club. The 
next day brings more feasting, but night separates the young 
couple as before. On the third day they visit their fields 
together, but not till after eight or nine days have elapsed is 
the village priest called in, and the happy pair allowed to con- 
summate their wishes. The Angamis and the Aos do not, as 
a rule, pay money for their wives, but among the Lhotas and 
the Sernas the father of the girl generally receives from 8o to 
loo rupees. Divorces are not uncommon, especially in the 
case of the Angamis, who do not take more than one wife at 
a time. Widows are allowed to remarry, but those of the 
Angami tribe are expected to refrain from doing so if they 
have children. 

The dead are, as a rule, buried in shallow graves in close Funeral 
vicinity to their homes. The funeral is an occasion for much 
eating and drinking, and among the Angamis the whole of 
a man’s property is sometimes dissipated on his funeral baked 
meats. The friends of the deceased lament vociferously round 
the grave till the coffin has been lowered. The conclusion of 
the ceremony is thus described by the late Mr. McCabe, the 
officer who had most to do with the pacification of the hills : — 

‘ At this stage of the proceedings, the friends of the deceased 
suddenly stopped sobbing, dried their eyes, and marched off 
in a most businesslike manner. A civilized Naga, who had 
been as demonstrative with his umbrella as his warrior friends 
had been with their spears, solemnly closed it and retired. A 
large basketful of dhdn (rice), millet, ddl (pulse), and Job’s-tears 
was now thrown into the grave, and over this the earth was 
rapidly filled in.’ 

The Aos, however, do not bury their dead, but place them 
in bamboo coffins and smoke them for a few weeks in the 
outer room of the house. The corpse is then removed to the 
village cemetery, and placed on a bamboo platform. This 
cemetery invariably occupies one side of the main road leading 
to the village gate. 

During the father’s lifetime his sons receive shares of his Inkeri- 
landed property as they marry, with the result that the youngest 
son usually inherits his father’s house. The religion of the 
Nagas does not differ materially from that of the other hill 
tribes in Assam. They have a vague belief in a future life, 
and attribute their misfortunes to the machinations of demons, 
whom they propitiate with offerings. 

The custom which has attracted most attention, and which 
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Other differentiates the Nagas from other Tibeto-Burman tribes, such 
customs, Bodos, Mikirs, Dafias, and sub-Himalayan people, is 

their strange craving for human heads. Any head was valued, 
whether of man, woman, or child ; and victims were usually 
murdered, not in fair fight, but by treachery. Sometimes ex- 
peditions on a large scale were undertaken, and several villages 
combined to make a raid. Even then they would usually 
retire if they saw reason to anticipate resistance. Most Anga- 
mis over fifty have more than one head to their credit, and the 
chief interpreter in the Kohima court is said to have taken 
eighteen in his unregenerate days. Head-hunting is still 
vigorously prosecuted by Nagas living beyond the frontier, 
and human sacrifices are offered to ensure a good rice harvest. 
A curious custom is the genna, which may affect the village, 
the khel^ or a single house. Persons under a genna remain at 
home and do no work ; nothing can be taken into or brought 
out of their village, and strangers cannot be admitted. Among 
other quaint beliefs, the Nagas think that certain men possess 
the power of turning themselves into tigers, while the legend 
of the Amazons is represented by a village in the north-east, 
peopled entirely by women, who are visited by traders from 
the surrounding tribes, and thus enabled to keep up their 
numbers, 

Agricul- The ordinary system of cultivation is that known as jhum, 
ture. jungle growing on the hill-side is cut down, and the under- 

growth is burned, the larger trees being left to rot where they lie. 
The ground is then lightly hoed over, and seeds of rice, maize, 
millet, Job^s-tears {Coix Lacrymd)^ chillies, and various kinds of 
vegetables dibbled in. The same plot of land is cropped for 
only two years in succession, and is then allowed to lie fallow 
for eight or nine years. Further cropping would be liable to 
destroy the roots of ikra and bamboo, whose ashes serve for 
manure when the land is next cleared for cultivation, while 
after the second harvest weeds spring up with such rapidity as 
to be a serious impediment to cultivation. Cotton is grown, 
more especially on the northern ridges inhabited by the Lhotas 
and Aos, who bring down considerable quantities for sale to 
the Marwaris of Gol^hat. A more scientific form of culti- 
vation is found among the Angami Nagas, whose villages are 
surrounded by admirably constructed terraced rice-fields, built 
up with stone retaining-walls at different levels, and irrigated 
by means of skilfully constructed channels, which distribute 
the water over each step in the series. This system of culti- 
vation is believed to have extended northwards from Manipur, 
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and to have been adopted by the Angtois, partly from their 
desire for better kinds of grain than Job’s-tears and millet, as 
jhwn rice does not thrive well at elevations much exceeding 
4,000 feet, and partly from a scarcity of jhum land. It has 
the further advantage of enabling the villagers to grow their 
crops in the immediate neighbourhood of their homes, a con- 
sideration of much importance before the introduction of 
British rule compelled the tribes to live at peace with one 
another. Efforts are now being made to introduce this system 
of cultivation among the Aos and the Sernas. The Nagas do 
not use the plough, and the agricultural implements usually 
employed are light hoes, daos^ rakes, and sickles. No statistics 
are available to show the cultivated area, or the area under 
different crops. Little attempt has been made to introduce 
new staples. Potatoes when first tried did not flourish, but a 
subsequent experiment has been more successful. 

Cattle are used only for food, and are in consequence sturdier Cattle, 
and fatter animals than those found in the plains of Assam. 

The domesticated mithan (Bos frontalis) is also eaten ; but the 
Nagas, like other hill tribes in Assam, do not milk their cows. 

The whole of the hills must have once been covered with Forests, 
dense evergreen forest; but the jhum system of cultivation, 
which necessitates the periodical clearance of an area nearly five 
or six times as large as that under cultivation in any given year, 
is very unfavourable to tree growth. A ‘reserved’ forest, 
covering an area of 63 square miles, has recently been con- 
stituted in the north-east corner of the District. Elsewhere, 
the tribes are allowed to use or destroy the forest produce as 
they please. In the higher ridges oaks and pines are found, 
while lower down the most valuable trees are gomari (Gmelina 
arbored)^ foma {Cedrela Toona\ sam (Arfocarpus Chaplashd)^ 
and uriam (Bischofia javanicd). 

The District has never been properly explored, but the hills Minerals, 
overlooking the Sibsagar plain contain three coal-fields — the 
Nazira, the Jhanzi, and the Disai. The N^ira field is 
estimated to contain about 35,000,000 tons of coal, but little 
has been done to work it. The coal measures contain iron ore 
in the shape of clay ironstone and impure limonite, and 
petroleum is found in the Nazira and Disai fields. 

The manufacturing industries of the Naga Hills are con-Manufac- 
fined to the production of the few rude articles required for 
domestic use. The most important is the weaving of coarse 
thick cloth of various patterns, the prevailing colours being 
dark blue — in some cases so dark as to be almost black — with 
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red and yellow stripes, white, and brown. Many of these 
cloths are tastefully ornamented with goat’s hair dyed red and 
cowries. Iron spear-heads, daos^ hoes, and rough pottery are 
also made. The Angami Nagas display a good deal of taste 
in matters of dress, and a warrior in full uniform is an 
impressive sight; but the majority of the tribes wear little 
clothing, and only enough is woven to satisfy the wants of the 
household. 

Commerce. Wholesale trade is entirely in the hands of the Marwari 
merchants known as Kayahs. The principal imports are salt, 
thread, kerosene oil, and iron; and Kohima is the largest 
business centre. The Nagas trade in cotton, chillies, and 
boats, which they exchange for cattle and other commodities 
from the plains. The most important trading villages are 
.Khonoma, Mozema, and Lozema, and the tribes who are 
keenest at a bargain are the Sernas and Angamis. Members 
of the latter tribe sometimes go as far afield as Rangoon, 
Calcutta, and Bombay, but the Sernas never venture beyond 
the boundaries of their own Province. 

Means of In 1903-4, 73 miles of cart-roads and 470 miles of bridle- 
paths were maintained in the District. The cart-road from 
Dimapur to Manipur runs across the hills, connecting KohlniE 
with the Assam-Bengal Railway. Generally speaking, the 
means of communication in the District are sufficient for the 
requirements of its inhabitants. 

District For administrative purposes the District is divided into two 
silms^d subdivisions, Kohima and Mokokchung. The Deputy- 
staff. Commissioner is stationed at Kohima, and has one Assistant, 
who is usually a European. Mokokchung is in charge of a 
European police officer, and an Engineer and a Civil Surgeon 
are posted to the District. 

Civil and The High Court at Calcutta has no jurisdiction in the 
jastice^^ NSga Hills, except in criminal cases in which European British 
subjects are concerned; the Codes of Criminal and Civil 
Procedure are not in force, and the Deputy-Commissioner 
exercises powers of life and death, subject to confirmation by 
the Lieutenant-Governor. Many disputes, both of a civil and 
criminal nature, are decided in the village without reference 
to the courts. Theft is punished by the Nagas with the 
utmost severity. If a man takes a little grain from his neigh- 
bour’s field, he forfeits not only his own crop, but the land on 
which it has been grown, while theft from a granary entails 
expulsion from the village and the confiscation of the 
.offender’s property. Generally speaking, the policy of Goverm 
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ment is to interfere as little as possible with the customs of the 
people, and to discourage the growth of any taste for litigation. 
Considering the short time that has elapsed since the N^as 
were redeemed from barbarous savagery, the amount of serious 
crime that takes place within the boundaries of the District is 
comparatively small. 

Land revenue is not assessed, except on a small estate held Revenue, 
by the American Baptist Mission. A tax at the rate of Rs. 3 
per house is realized from the Angami Nagas ; for other Nagas 
the rate is Rs. 2 and for foreigners Rs. 5. 

The table below’ shows the revenue from house tax and the 
total revenue, in thousands of rupees : — 



18S0-1 

> 1890-1. 

1900-1, 

1903-4. 

Revenue from house tax . 

12 

1 45 

59 i 

1 58 

Total revenue . 

24 * 

1 

83 1 

1 


* Exclusive of forest receipts. 


The civil police consist of 29 head constables and men Police and 
under a sub-inspector, but their sphere of action does 
extend beyond Kohima town and the Manipur cart-road. The 
force which is really responsible for the maintenance of order 
in the District is the military police battalion, which has a 
strength of 72 officers and 598 men. Prisoners are confined 
in a small jail at Kohima, which has accommodation for 
32 persons. 

Education has not made much progress in the hills since Education, 
they first came under British rule. The number of pupils 
under instruction in 1890-1, 1900-1, and 1903-4 was 297, 319, 
and 647 respectively. At the Census of 1901 only 1*3 per 
cent, of the population (2-5 males and o*i females) were re- 
turned as literate. There were one secondary, 22 primary, and 
2 special schools in the District in 1903-4, and 76 female 
scholars. More than two-thirds of the pupils at school were in 
primary classes. Of the male population of school-going age, 

5 per cent, were in the primary stage of instruction. The total 
expenditure on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 6,000, of which 
Rs. 256 was derived from fees. About 32 per cent, of the 
direct expenditure was devoted to primary schools. 

The District possesses 3 hospitals, with accommodation for Hospitals 
24 in-patients. In 1904 the number of cases treated was^j^g^^^^ 
21,000, of whom 500 were in-patients, and 200 operations 
were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 5,000, the whole 
of which was met from Provincial revenues. 
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Vaciiina- 

tion. 


The advantages of vaccination are fully appreciated by the 
people; and, though in 1903-4 only 39 per 1,000 of the 
population were protected, this was largely below the average 
for the five preceding years. 

[B. C. Allen, District Gazetteer af the Naga Hills. (1905). 
A monograph on the Naga tribes is under preparation.] 

Kohdma Subdivision. — Subdivision of the Naga Hills 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 24° 42' and 
26° 34' N. and 93° 7' and 94® 26' E., with an area of 2,337 
square miles. The whole of the subdivision consists of hilly 
country inhabited by various tribes of Nagas, of whom the 
most numerous and important are the AngamTs and Lhotas. 
The average rainfall at Kohima is only 76 inches, but at 
Wokha, farther north, it exceeds 100 inches. Population fell 
from 70,221 in 1891 to 68,619 giving a density of 

29 persons per square mile. The subdivision contains one 
town, Kohima (population, 3,093), the District head-quarters ; 
and 224 villages. A peculiarity of the subdivision is the 
terraced cultivation of the AngamI Nagas. This powerful and 
warlike tribe cut out the slopes of the hill-side into terraces 
built up with stone retaining-walls, which are skilfully irrigated 
by channels distributing the water over the whole series. This 
system enables them to grow good rice at an elevation at which 
rice sown broadcast does not thrive. The principal source 
of revenue is house tax, which in 1903-4 was assessed at 
Rs, 34,000. 

Mokokchung. — Subdivision of the Naga Hills District, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 26° 6' and 26® 48'N. 
and 94° 16' and 94° 50' E., with an area of 733 square miles. 
The population rose from 26,416 in 1891 to 33,783 in 1901, 
giving a density of 46 persons per square mile. A large portion 
of this increase was due to the immigration of tribes from 
beyond the frontier. The subdivision was formed in 1889, in 
order to protect the Ao Nagas from the aggression of the 
tribes that live to the east of the Dikho river, and is in charge 
of a European officer of police. The annual rainfall at Mokok- 
chung village averages 96 inches. The principal source of 
revenue is house tax, which in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 23,800. 

Khonoma. — ^A large and powerful Angami Naga village in 
the Naga Hills District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 
25^ 39' N. and 94° i' E. In 1879 Damant, the Political 
officer, was treacherously attacked here, and was killed, together 
with thirty-five of his escort. Khonoma was besieged and 
taken in November, 1879; but two European . officers lost 
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their lives in the assault, and the defenders retreated to a very 
strong position above the village on a spur of Mount Japvo, 
where they maintained themselves till the end of the campaign. 

In January, 1880, a party of these Nagas, though their village 
was at that very time occupied by our troops, made a daring 
raid on the Baladhan garden in Cachar, more than 80 miles 
distant, where they killed the manager, Mr. Blyth, and sixteen 
coolies. 

Kohima Town. — Head-quarters of the Naga Hills District, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 25^ 41' N. and 94® 7' E., 
about 5,000 feet above the level of the sea. The cart-road 
from Dimapur in the Brahmaputra Valley to Manipur passes 
through the town. Population (1901), 3,093. The rainfall 
averages 76 inches, and the climate is cool and pleasant. The 
head-quarters of the District were first located at this place in 
1878, with the object of bringing the powerful tribe of AngamI 
Nagas, in whose territory it is situated, more completely under 
control. The station is situated on a spur of the hill near the 
large Naga village from which it takes its name, and contains 
a small jail with accommodation for 32 prisoners and a hos- 
pital with 10 beds. The garrison consists of two companies of 
Native infantry and a battalion of military police. 

Samaguting. — Village on the lower slopes of the Naga Hills 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 25° 47' N. and 
93^47' E. It was occupied in 1866 by Lieutenant Gregory, in 
the hope that an outpost in the hills would put a stop to Naga 
raids, and remained the head-quarters of the Naga Hills Dis- 
trict till 1878, when it was abandoned in favour of Kohima, 
which is situated in the centre of the AngamI country. 

Khasi and Jaintia Hills. — District in Eastern Bengal and Boiin- 
Assam, lying between 24® 58' and 26® 7' N. and 90® 45' and 
92® 51' E., with an area of 6,027 square miles. The District, and MU 
which forms the central section of the watershed between the 

SYStelQS 

valleys of the Brahmaputra and the Surma, is bounded on the 
north by Kamrup and Nowgong ; on the east by Nowgong and 
Cachar; on the south by Sylhet ; and on the west by the Garo 
Hills. To the north the hills rise gradually from the Brahmaputra 
Valley in a succession of low ranges, covered with dense ever- 
green forest ; but on the south the Khasi Hills s'pring imme- 
diately from the plain to a height of 4,000 feet, and form a level 
wall along the north of the Surma Valley. The Jaintia Hills 
slope more gently to the plain, but these also have no low out- 
lying ranges. The southern and central portions of the District 
consist of a wide plateau between 4,000 and 6,000 feet above 

E.BK. I I 
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sea-level, the highest point of which, the Shillong peak, rises to 
6,450 feet. On the north, towards Kamriip, are two similar 
plateaux of lower elevation. The general appearance of these 
table-lands is that of undulating downs. They are covered 
with short grass, but destitute both of the dense forest and of 
the high jungle with one or other of which waste land in Assam 
is almost invariably covered. Here and there are to be seen 
clumps of oak and pine, the hills are broken up with deep 
gorges and smiling valleys, and the scenery is not unlike that 
found in many parts of England. A considerable number of 
rivers rise in the hills, but are of little importance as a means 
of communication within the boundaries of the District. The 
largest streams flowing towards the north are the Kapili, 
Barpani, Umiam or Kiling, and Digru, all of which fall either 
direct or through other channels into the Kalang in Nowgong ; 
and the Khri, which is called the Kulsi in Kamrup. To the 
south the best-known rivers are the Lubha, Bogapani, and 
Kynchiang or Jadukata. Where they flow through the plateau, 
the larger rivers have cut for themselves deep gorges of great 
beauty, whose precipitous sides are generally clothed with 
forest. 

The Shillong plateau consists of a great mass of gneiss, which 
is bare on the northern border, but in the central region is 
covered by transition or sub-metamorphic rocks. To the south, 
in contact with the gneiss and sub-metamorphic, is a great vol- 
canic outburst of trap, which is stratified and brought to the 
surface south of Cherrapunji. Still farther south are Cretaceous 
and Nummulitic strata, which contain deposits of coal and 
lime. 

The characteristic trees of the central plateau are those of a 
temperate zone. At an elevation of 3,000 feet the indigenous 
pine {Pinus Khasyd) predominates over all other vegetation, 
and forms almost pure pine forests. The highest peaks are 
clothed with fine clumps of oak, chestnut, magnolia, beech, and 
other trees, which superstition has preserved from the axe of 
the wood-cutter. Azaleas and rhododendrons grow wild, and 
many kinds of beautiful orchids are found in the woods. 

Wild animals include elephants, bison {Bos gaurus\ tigers, 
bears, leopards, wild dogs, wild buffaloes in the lower ranges, 
and several kinds of deer. 

The climate is cool and pleasant. In the hottest weather 
the thermometer at Shillong rarely rises above 80°, and in the 
winter ice often forms. Snow seldom falls, but this is partly 
due to the fact that there is little or no precipitation of moisture 
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in the cold season. !Malaria lurks in the low ranges of hills on 
the north, but the climate of the high plateau is extremely 
healthy, and is admirably adapted to European constitutions. 

There is no station in India where the recorded rainfall is as Rainfall, 
heavy as at Cherrapunji, on the southern face of the Khasi 
Hills. The average annual fall at this place is 458 inches ; 
but the clouds are rapidly drained of their moisture, and at 
Shillong, which is less than 30 miles away, it is only 82 inches. 

At Jowai, which lies at about the same distance south-east of 
Shillong, the average annual fall is 237 inches. The rainfall 
has never been recorded in the northern hills, but it is pro- 
bably between 80 and 90 inches in the year. 

The District has always been subject to earthquakes, but all Earth- 
previous shocks were thrown into insignificance by the cata- 
strophe of June 12, 1897. The whole of Shillong was 
levelled with the ground, masonry houses collapsed, and roads 
and bridges were destroyed all over the District The total 
number of lives lost was 916, Most of these casualties occurred 
in the cliff villages near Cherrapunji, and were due to the 
falling of the hill-sides, which carried villages with them or 
buried them in their ruins. 

On ethnological grounds there are reasons for supposing History, 
that the Khasis and Syntengs have been established in these 
hills for many centuries ; but, living as they did in compara- 
tive isolation in their mountain strongholds, little is known of 
their early history. At the end of the eighteenth century they 
harried the plains on the north and south of the District, and 
their raids were thus described by Pemberton in 1835 : — 

* They descended into the plains both of Assam and Sylhet, 
and ravaged with fire and sword the villages which stretched 
along the base of this lofty region. Night was the time almost 
invariably chosen for these murderous assaults, when neither 
sex nor age was spared 

The Khasi Hills were first visited by Europeans in 1826, when 
Mr. David Scott entered into arrangements with the chiefs for 
the construction of a road through their territory from Assam 
into Sylhet. Work was begun ; but in 1829 the Khasis took 
alarm at the threats of a Bengali ckajprasi^ who declared that 
the hills were to be brought under taxation. The tribes 
suddenly rose and massacred two European officers, Lieu- 
tenants Bedingfield and Burlton, near Nongkhlao, with about 
60 of their native followers. Military operations were at once 

^ Report on the Eastern Frontier of British India, by Captain R. B. 
Pemberton, p, 221 (^Calcutta, 1S35). 

I i z 
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commenced, but were protracted through several seasons, and 
it was not till 1833 that the last of the Khasi chiefs tendered 
his submission. Engagements were then entered into with the 
heads of the various Khasi States. Their independence was 
recognized, Government abstained from imposing any taxation 
upon their subjects, and their territories were held to be 
beyond the borders of British India. Since that date the 
history of the Khasi States has been one of peaceful develop- 
ment, checked only by the great earthquake of 1897. 

The Jaintia Hills lapsed to the British Government in 1835, 
when the Raja was deprived of the Jaintia Parganas in the 
District of Sylhet, on account of his complicity in the murder 
of three British subjects. For the next twenty years the 
Syntengs, as the inhabitants of the Jaintia Hills are called, 
were left almost entirely to their own devices. The admin- 
istration was entrusted to their own headmen, who were 
undoubtedly corrupt ; but the only tax levied was that dating 
from the Raja’s time, which consisted of one male goat from 
each village. In i860 a house tax was imposed, as in the 
other hill tracts of the Province, and within a few months the 
people rose in open rebellion. Fortunately, a large force of 
troops was close at hand, and, before the revolt could make 
headway, it was stamped out. Scarcely, however, had the 
agitation subsided when the income tax was introduced into 
the hills. The total amount assessed was only Rs. 1,259, and 
the highest individual assessment Rs. 9 ; but this was enough 
to irritate a people who had never been accustomed to pay 
anything but the lightest of tribute to their own princes, and 
who had never been taught by conquest the extent of the 
British resources. In January, 1862, a revolt began; and, 
though apparently crushed in four months, it broke out again, 
and it was not till November, 1863, that the last of the leaders 
surrendered, and the pacification of Jaintia could be said to be 
complete. Since that date a British officer has been posted in 
the Jaintia Hills, and the people have given no trouble. 

Cherrapunji was originally selected as the head-quarters of 
the hills, but the rainfall was found to be so excessive that the 
District officer moved to Shillong in 1864; and Shillong was 
constituted the head-quarters of the Administration when 
Assam was formed into a separate Province ten years later. 

The The population of the District, as returned at the last four 
people, enumerations, was: (1872) 140,356, {1881) 167,804, (1891) 
197,904, and (1901) 202,250. The slow rate of increase which 
occurred during the last decade was due to the unfavourable 
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conditions prevailing after the earthquake of 1897. The first 
two enumerations were probably incomplete. The District 
contains two subdivisions, Shillong and Jow'ai, with head- 
quarters at places of the same names. Shillong (population, 
8,384) is the only town, and there are 1,839 villages. 

The following table gives, for each subdivision, particulars of 
area, population, &c., according to the Census of 1901 : — 


Subdivision. 

0 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be< 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Area in aqi 
miles. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Shillong. 

Jowai . 

District total 

3.941 

2,086 

I 

1,199 

640 

134.329 

67.921 

34 

33 

+ 07 1 
+ f-3 i 

1 11.478 

6,027 

I 

1.839 

202,250 

34 

+ 2*2 

11.478 


About 88 per cent of the population of 1901 were still 
faithful to their tribal religion, 3 per cent, were Hindus, and 
nearly all the remainder Christians. The female element in 
the population is very large ; and there were 1,080 women to 
every 1,000 men enumerated in 1901, a fact which is probably 
connected with the independent position enjoyed by women. 

Of the total population, 59 per cent, speak Khasi, a language 
which belongs to the Mon-Anam family, and 27 per cent. 

Synteng. The principal tribes are Khasis (107,500), Syntengs, 
a cognate tribe in the Jaintia Hills (47,900), and Mikirs 
(12,800). The proportion of the population supported by 
agriculture, 76 per cent, is comparatively low for Assam ; but 
the Khasis are keen traders, and ready to earn money in any 
honest way. 

The Khasis and Syntengs, like the other tribes of Assam, The 

are descendants of the great Indo-Chinese race, whose head- , 

ongtn sincL 

quarters are supposed to have been in North-Western China oiganiTa.- 
between the upper waters of the Ho-ang-ho and the Yang-tse- 
kiang. They are, however, thought to belong to one of the 
earliest bands of immigrants ; and their language is quite unlike 
any other form of tribal speech now found in Assam, but is 
connected with the Mon-Khmer language used by various 
tribes in Anam and Cambodia. While the rest of the horde 
pressed onwards towards the sea, the Khasis remained behind 
in their new highland home, and for many centuries have 
maintained their nationality intact, though surrounded on 
every side by people of a different stock. The tribe is sub- 
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divided into a large number of exogamous clans, which are 
in theory composed of persons descended from * the same 
female ancestor. Each clan possesses distinctive religious 
rites, and a special place in which the uncalcined bones are 
buried after cremation. Politically, they are divided into a 
large number of petty States, most of which are ruled by 
a chief, or Siem, and some of which have less than i,ooo 
inhabitants. The Siemship usually remains in one family, but 
the succession was originally controlled by a small electoral 
body, constituted from the heads of certain priestly clans. Of 
recent years there has been a tendency to broaden the elective 
basis, and the constitution of a Khasi State has always been 
of a very democratic character, a Siem exercising but little 
control over his people. 

In personal appearance the Khasis are short and sturdy, 
with great muscular development of the leg. The features 
are of a distinctly Mongolian type, with oblique eyes, a low 
nasal index, and high cheek-bones. They are of a cheerful, 
friendly disposition, but, though peaceful in their habits, are 
unused to discipline or restraint. 

Among many of the north-east frontier tribes there is little 
security of life and property, and the people are compelled 
to live in large villages on sites selected for their defensive 
capabilities. The Khasis seem, however, to have been less 
distracted by internal warfare, and the villages, as a rule, are 
small. The houses are low, with roofs nearly reaching to the 
ground, and are usually made of wooden planks. They are 
not built on platforms, as is commonly the case with the hill 
tribes ; but the floor is often made of boards, and the roofs 
of the well-to-do are covered with corrugated iron or oil tins 
beaten flat. The interior is generally divided into two com- 
partments. 

The men usually wear a sleeveless cotton shirt, a loin-cloth, 
and a wrap, and on their heads a turban, or a curious cloth 
cap with a peak over the forehead. The women are well clad 
in chemises and body-cloths, and both sexes often wear stock- 
ings with the feet cut off. The costumes brought out on gala 
days are most elaborate. The men wear silk loin-cloths and 
finely embroidered coats, while the women appear in really hand- 
some silk cloths of different colours. The jewellery is massive, 
but handsome, consisting of silver coronets and pendants 
and heavy necklaces of coral and lac overlaid with gold. 
Their weapons are bows and arrows, with which they are always 
practising, swords, and shields. Their staple diet is dried fish 
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and rice ; but they eat, when they can afford it, pork, beef, and 
any kind of game. Dog, however, they avoid, as, according 
to their legends, he was created to be the companion of man 
and his assistant in the chase. They drink large quantities 
of liquor, prepared from rice and millet, both fermented and 
distilled, and continually chew pan. 

At a marriage the parties are pronounced man and wife in Marriage, 
the presence of their friends, and a feast usually follows. The 
essential part of the ceremony consists in the mixing of liquor 
from two different gourds, representing the two contracting 
parties, and the eating by the bride and groom out of the same 
plate. The bride at first remains in her mother’s house, where 
she is visited by her husband ; but when children are born, the 
parents, if they continue satisfied with one another, set up 
housekeeping together. This union between the sexes, how- 
ever, can be terminated by mutual consent ; and as the initial 
ceremony costs but little, a man is not deterred from chang- 
ing his wife by the expense of obtaining a new partner. 

Divorce is very common, and is effected by a public declara- 
tion, coupled with the presentation by the man to the woman 
of five cowries or copper coins, which she returns to him with 
five similar coins of her own. He then throws them away. 

The public proclamation is occasionally dispensed with, and 
the marriage dissolved by the simple tearing of a pan leaf. 

The facility with which divorce can be obtained renders 
adultery or intercourse prior to marriage uncommon. 
Marriage, in fact, is merely a union of the sexes, dissoluble 
at will, and the people have no temptation to embark on secret 
intrigues. A woman who commits adultery is, moreover, 
regarded with extreme disfavour ; and, according to the Khasi 
code of morals, there is only one thing worse, and that is to 
marry in one’s own clan. A widow is allowed to remarry, but 
not into the family of her late husband, a practice exactly the 
converse of that prevailing in the G^o Hills, to the west. 

The Khasis bum their dead, each clan or family having its Funeral 
own burning-ground. Two arrows are shot, one to the east 
and the other to the west, to protect the dead man, and a cock heritance. 
is sacrificed, which is supposed to show the spirit the way to 
the other world, and to wake him at dawn so that he may 
pursue his journey. The bones are subsequently collected 
from the pyre and removed to the common burial-place of the 
tribe. The stones erected to the memory of the dead form 
a special feature, being very numerous and often of great size ; 
the largest are as much as 27 feet in height with an average 
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breadth of nearly 7 feet. These monuments are of two kinds; 
some being tall upright monoliths, others flat slabs resting on 
smaller stones about 18 inches high. The monoliths are 
generally placed in rows, the central stone being erected in 
memory of the maternal uncle and one on either side in honour 
of the deceased and the deceased’s father. As with all monu- 
ments, these stones are erected near villages and paths, where 
they will be most often seen. The matriarchal theory is in full 
force, and inheritance goes through the female Ime. A Siem 
is usually succeeded by his uterine brothers, and failing them 
by his sister’s sons. If he has no such nephews, the succession 
falls to his first cousins or grandnephews, but only to such as 
are cognates, his own sons and his kinsmen through the male 
line having no claim at all to the inheritance. So long as 
a man remains in his mother’s house, whether married or 
unmarried, he is earning for his mother’s family, and his 
mother or sisters and their children are his heirs. If, however, 
he is living separately with his wife, she and her daughters are 
entitled to succeed. 

Religion. The natural religion of the Khasis, like that of most of the 
hill tribes, is somewhat vague and ill defined. They believe 
in a future state, but do not trouble themselves much about it. 
Misfortunes are attributed to evil spirits, and steps are at once 
taken to ascertain who is offended, and how he may be best 
propitiated. One of their most curious superstitions is that of 
the thlen. The tradition runs that there was once in a cave 
near Cherrapunji a gigantic snake or thlen, which caused great 
havoc among men and animals. At last, one man took with 
him to the cave a herd of goats, and offered them one by one 
to the monster. The snake soon learnt to open its mouth to 
be fed at a given signal, and the man then made a lump of 
iron red hot, threw it into its mouth, and thus killed it. The 
body was then cut up and eaten, but one small piece remained, 
from which sprang a multitude of Mens, These thlens attach 
themselves to different families, and bring wealth and pros-* 
perity, but only if they are from time to time fed on human 
blood. To satisfy this craving a human being must be killed, 
and the hair, the tips of the fingers, and a little blood offered 
to the snake. Many families are known or suspected to be 
ri thleuy or keepers of the Men^ and murders are not un- 
frequently committed in consequence of this awful superstition. 

The people have shown themselves extremely receptive of 
Christianity, but have little taste for Hinduism. One of their 
chief characteristics is a dislike of all restraint, including the 
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restraint of tradition, which is of such binding force among 
most of the inhabitants of the East. There are few people 
less conservative than the Khasis, and they are ever ready to 
take up a novelty. To this healthy spirit of enterprise is due 
the marked progress they have made in the development of 
material comfort, and the extent to which they have out- 
stripped the other tribes on the north-east frontier in their 
progress towards civilization. 

The Syntengs are very closely allied to the Khasis in Ian- The 
guage, religion, and customs. They are, however, less sturdily 
built and have darker complexions, the result, in all probability, 
of closer connexion with the plains. They owned allegiance 
to the Jaintia Raja, whose local representatives w'ere twelve 
doUois or headmen ; but he received little in the way of tribute, 
and it is doubtful whether his influence in the hills was ever 
very strong. 

The Welsh Presbyterian Mission, which has been established Christian 
in these hills since 1841, has met with a large measure 
success. The schools of the District are under the manage- 
ment of this society, which has succeeded not only in convert- 
ing, but in imparting the elements of instruction to, a large 
proportion of the animistic population. In 1903 they had nine 
centres in the hills, at which twenty-one missionaries were 
employed. Of recent years a Roman Catholic mission has 
started w’ork. The total number of native Christians in the 
District at the Census of 1901 was 17,125. 

The soil of the Khasi Hills consists of a stiff clay, often Agricul- 
indurated with particles of iron, which in its natural state is far 
from fertile. Manure is accordingly much prized, and cow- 
dung is carefully collected and stored. Towards the east, the 
land becomes more fertile, and is often a rich black loam, and 
manure is not so necessary. In the more level valleys, in 
which the central plateau abounds, rice is grown on terraces 
and irrigated ; and such fields are also found on the northern 
margin of the District, wherever the conformation of the surface 
admits of them. Water is run on these fields in winter, to 
keep the soil soft and free from cracks. Elsewhere, the crop 
is raised on the hill-side. Turf and scrub are dug up, arranged 
in beds and burnt, and seed is sown in the ashes which seiv’^e 
as manure. In addition to rice, the principal crops are maize, 
Job’s-tears {Cozx Lacrymd)^ various kinds of millet and pulse, 
and a leguminous plant called sohfhlang (Fkmtngta vestiid)^ 
which produces large numbers of tubers about the size of pigeons^ 
eggs among its roots. Cotton is grown in the forest clearings 
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to the north, and oranges, bay leaves, betel-nuts, and pine- 
apples on the southern slopes of the hills. This portion of the 
District was much affected by the earthquake of 1897, and 
many valuable groves were destroyed by deposits of sand. 
Improve- There are no statistics to show the area under cultivation ; 

but the Khasis are energetic and enterprising farmers, and 
tiiral prac- readily adopt fresh staples that seem likely to yield a profit, 
tice. Potatoes were first introduced in 1830, and were soon widely 
cultivated. In 1882 nearly 5,000 tons of this tuber were 
exported from the hills, but a few years later blight appeared, 
and there has since been a great decrease in the exports. An 
experimental farm has been started near Shillong, and new 
varieties of potato introduced, which have been readily adopted 
by the Khasis. Peach and pear-trees are grown in the higher 
hills, and efforts have recently been made to acclimatize various 
kinds of English fruit. A serious obstacle is, however, to be 
found in the heavy rainfall of May and June, and only early- 
ripening varieties are likely to do well. 

Livestock. The cattle are fat and handsome little animals, much 
superior to those found in the plains. The cows yield little 
milk, but what they give is very rich in cream. The Khasis 
do not milk their cows, and in many places do not use the 
plough, cattle being chiefly kept for the sake of the manure 
they yield, and for food. Ponies are bred, which in appearance 
and manners are not unlike the sturdy little animals of Bhutan. 
Pigs are kept in almost every house, and efforts have been 
recently made to improve the breed by the introduction of 
English and Australian animals. 

Forests. Two square miles of pine forest near Shillong have been 
formally reserved, and there is a ‘reserved’ forest 50 square 
miles in area at Saipung in the south-east corner of the Jaintia 
Hills. This forest is said to contain a certain quantity of nahor 
(Mesua ferrea) and sam {Artocarpus Chaplasha), but up to date 
it has not been worked. Pine and oak are the predominating 
trees in the higher plateaux ; but this portion of the District 
is very sparsely wooded, the trees having been killed out by 
forest fires and shifting cultivation. The ravines on the southern 
face of the hills and the low hills to the north are, however, 
clothed with dense evergreen forest. The area of these forests 
is not known, but there is very little trade in timber. 

Mines and The mineral wealth of the District consists of coal, iron, and 
minerals, limestone. Iron is derived from minute crystals of titaniferous 
iron ore, which are found in the decomposed granite on the 
surface of the central dike of that rock, near the highest 
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portion of the plateau. The iron industry was originally of 
considerable importance, but is now almost extinct. Creta- 
ceous coal is found at Maobehlarkhar, near Maoflang, which 
is worked by the villagers in a primitive way for the supply of 
the station of Shillong. Another outcrop occurs at Langrin on 
the Jadukata river. Nummulitic coal is found at Cherrapunji, 
Lakadong, Thanjinath, Lynkerdem, Maolong, and Mustoh, 

The Maolong field, which is estimated to contain 15,000,000 
tons of good workable coal, has lately been taken on lease by 
a limited company. Limestone is found all along the southern 
face of tiie hills as far as the Hari river, but it can be econo- 
mically worked only where special facilities exist for its trans- 
port from the quarries to the kiln. Altogether thirty-four 
limestone tracts are separately treated as quarries. The most 
important are those situated on the JMukata and Panatirtha 
rivers, the Dwara quarries, the Shelia quarries on the Boga- 
pani, the quarries which lie immediately under Cherrapunji, 
and the Utma quarries a little to the east on an affluent of 
the Piyain. The stone is quarried for the most part during 
the dry months, and rolled down to the river banks. When the 
hill streams rise, it is conveyed in small boats over the rapids, 
which occur before the rivers issue on the plains. Below the 
rapids it is generally reloaded on larger boats and carried down 
to the Surma river, on the banks of which it is burnt into lime 
during the cold season. The earthquake of 1897 considerably 
increased the difficulties of transport, and the lime business has 
of recent years been suffering from a depressed market. The 
output in 1904 amounted in round figures to 123,000 tons. 

The quarries are worked by private individuals, usually them- 
selves Khasis, employing local labour. Stone quarries are also 
worked in the Jaintia Hills. Government realized in royalties 
in 1903-4 about Rs. 12,000 from lime, and Rs. 1,600 from coal. 

The manufactures of the District are not important. Hand- Arts and 
some but rather heavy jewellery is made to order, and the 
Khasis manufacture rough pottery and iron hoes and or 
hill knives. Cloths and jackets are woven in the Jaintia Hills 
from thread spun from the eri silkworm, and from cotton 
grown in the jhums. Bamboo mats and cane baskets and 
sieves are also made. 

The hillmen are keen traders, and a considerable proportion Commerce, 
of the people earn their living by travelling from one market to 
another. The chief centres of business are at Cherrapunji, 
Laitlyngkot, Shillong, Jowai, and a market on the border of 
Sylhet near Jaintiapur. The principal exports are potatoes, 
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cotton, lac, sesamum, oranges, bay-leaves, betel-nuts, and lime. 
The imports are rice and other food-grains, general oilman’s 
stores, cotton piece-goods, kerosene oil, corrugated iron, and 
hand-woven cotton and silk cloths from the plains. There are 
a few Marwari merchants at Shillong, but they have no shops 
in the interior of the District, where trade is left in the hands of 
the Khasis and Syntengs. 

An excellent metalled cart-road runs from Cherrapunji to 
Gauhati, via Shillong, a distance of 97 miles. The gradients be- 
tween Shillong and Gauhati have been most carefully adjusted, 
and a tonga and bullock-train service is maintained between 
these two towns. Except in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Shillong, few roads are suitable for wheeled traffic; but in 
1903-4 there were altogether 356 miles of bridle-paths in the 
District. 

The District is divided into two subdivisions, Shillong and 
JowAi, Shillong is the head-quarters of the Deputy-Commis- 
sioner and the summer head-quarters of the Local Government. 
The Jowai subdivision is in charge of a European Subordinate 
Magistrate. In addition to these officers, an Assistant Magis- 
trate is stationed at Shillong, and an Engineer who is also in 
charge of Kamrup District. The Jaintia Hills, with Shillong 
and 34 villages in the Khasi Hills, are British territory. The 
rest of the Khasi Hills is included in twenty-five petty Native 
States, which have treaties or agreements with the British Gov- 
ernment. These States vary in size from Khyrim, with a 
population of 31,327, to Nonglewai, with a population of 
169, Nine of these States had a population of less than r,ooo 
persons in 1901. 

The High Court at Calcutta has no jurisdiction in the hills, 
except over European British subjects. The Codes of Civil 
and Criminal Procedure are not in force, and the Deputy- 
Commissioner exercises powers of life and death, subject to 
confirmation by the Lieutenant-Governor. Petty criminal and 
civil cases, in which natives of the District are concerned, are 
decided by the village authorities. Serious offences and civil 
suits in which foreigners are concerned are tried by the 
Deputy-Commissioner and his Assistants. There is, on the 
whole, very little serious crime in the District, but savage 
murders are occasionally committed. 

Land revenue is assessed only on building sites and on flat 
rice land in the Jaintia Hills, which pays Rs. 1-14 per acre. 
The principal source of revenue in British territory is a tax of 
Rs. 2 on each house. 
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The revenue from house-tax and total revenue is shown in 
the following table, in thousands of rupees : — 



1880-x. 

1890-1. 

I9OO-I. 

1903-4 

Revenue from house tax . 

15 

27 

37 

2$ 

Total revenue 

71* 


1,35 

1,44 


* Exclusive of forest revenue. 


There are police stations in the hills, at Shillong, Cherra- Police and 
punji, and Jowai, and an outpost at Nongpoh, half-way 
tween Shillong and Gauhati. The force has a sanctioned 
strength of 23 officers and 183 men, who are under the 
immediate charge of the Deputy-Commissioner, but ordinary 
police duties are discharged by the village officials. The only 
jail in the District is at Shillong ; it has accommodation for 
78 prisoners. 

Thanks to the efforts of the Welsh Presbyterian Mission, Education, 
education has made considerable progress, and in 1901 the 
proportion of literate persons (5-7 per cent.) was higher than 
in any other District of Assam. The number of pupils under 
instruction in iSSo-i, 1890*-!, 1900-T, and 1903-4 was 2,670, 

3,582, 6,555, and 7,275 respectively. The District owes its 
position to the spread of female education, 3*4 per cent, of 
the women being able to read and write, as compared with 0-4 
per cent, in Assam as a whole. In 1903—4 there were 348 
primary and 8 secondary schools and one special school in the 
District. The number of female scholars was 2,395. The 
great majority of the pupils under instruction were only in 
primary classes. Of the male population of school-going age 
28 per cent, were in the primary stage of instruction, and of 
the female population of the same age 14 per cent. The 
total expenditure on education was Rs. x, 2 1,000, of which 
Rs. 7,000 was derived from fees. About 40 per cent, of the 
direct expenditure was devoted to primary schools. 

The District possesses two hospitals and four dispensaries, Hospitals 
with accommodation for 23 in-patients. In 1904 the number 
of cases treated was 25,000, of whom 200 were in-patients, 
and 500 operations were performed. The expenditure was 
Rs. 10,000, the greater part of which was met firom Provincial 
revenues. 

Vaccination is compulsory only in Shillong town, and has Vaccina- 
been somewhat neglected in the District. In 1903-4 only 28 
per 1,000 of the population were protected, as compared with 
44 per 1,000 in Assam as a whole. 
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[A. Mackenzie, History of the Relations of the Government 
with the Hill Tribes of the North-East Frontier of Bengal 
(Calcutta, 1884) \ W. J. Allen, Report on the Administration of 
the Cossyah and Jynteah Hill Territory (Calcutta, 1858) ; J. D. 
Hooker, Himalayan Journals (1854) ; B. C. Allen, District 
Gazetteer of the Khdsi and Jaintia Hills (1906) ; Major P. R, T- 
Gurdon, The Khdsis (1907),] 

Shillong Subdivision. — Subdivision of the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
25® 7' and 26° 7' N. and 90° 45' and 92° 16' E., with an area 
of 3,941 square miles. It contains one town, Shillong (popu- 
lation, 8,384), the head-quarters of the Administration; and 
1,199 villages. The subdivision is a section of the Assam 
Range, and consists of a high table-land, which rises sharply 
from the Surma Valley to a height of about 4,000 feet, and 
north of the Shillong peak, which is over 6,000 feet, gradually 
falls away in a succession of low hills towards the Brahma- 
putra. Almost the whole of this country is outside the limits 
of British India, and consists of a number of petty Native 
States under the political superintendence of the Deputy- 
Commissioner. The inhabitants are Khasis, a tribe possibly 
connected with the Mons of Anam and Cambodia. Coal is 
found in both the Nummulitic and Cretaceous strata, and 
there are enormous deposits of limestone on the southern face 
of the hills. The rainfall in this region is extraordinary, the 
average annual fall at Cherrapunji being 458 inches. The 
clouds, however, quickly lose their moisture, and at Shillong, 
which is less than 30 miles away, the fall is but 82 inches. 
The population in 1901 was 134,329, compared with 133,383 
in 1891, the density being only 34 persons per square mile. 

Jowai Subdivision. — Subdivision of the Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
24^ 58' and 26° 3' N. and 91° 59' and 92° 51'' E., with an 
area of 2,086 square miles. Jowai originally formed part of 
the territory of the Jaintia Raja, and was acquired from him 
by the British in 1835. The population in 1901 was 67,921, 
compared with 64,521 in 1891, giving a density of 33 persons 
per square mile. Most of the inhabitants are Syntengs, a tribe 
of Tibeto-Burman origin akin to the Khasis. The subdivision 
contains 640 villages, and is in charge of a European Magistrate, 
whose head-quarters are at Jowai, a prosperous village with 
some local trade. The rainfall is recorded only at Jowai, where 
there is an average fall of 237 inches; but on the southern 
face of the hills the precipitation is probably even greater. 
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Bhowal. — Petty State in the Khasi Hills, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, The population in 1901 was 865, and the gross 
revenue in 1903-4 was Bs. 900. The principal products are 
rice, millet, bay-leaves, black pepper, and lime. 

Cherra. — Petty State in the Khasi Hills, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam. The population in 1901 was 3,155, and the 
gross revenue in 1903-4 was Bs. 7,900. Coal and iron are 
found, but are not largely worked. Other products include 
potatoes and oranges, in which there is a considerable trade, 
cotton, millet, betel-nuts, pdn^ chillies, ginger,'and honey. The 
title to the Siemship of the State is disputed, and on the 
occasion of the appointment of a new Siem in 1901 there were 
serious riots. 

Dwara Nongtyrmen. — Petty State in the Khasi Hills, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam. The population in 1901 was 362, 
and the gross revenue in 1903—4 was Bs. 100. The principal 
products are rice, millet, and oranges. The most valuable 
mineral deposit is lime. 

Jirang. — Petty State in the Khasi Hills, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam. The population in 1901 was 723, and the gross 
revenue in 1903—4 was Bs. 2,245. The principal products are 
rice, millet, ginger, rubber, and cotton. 

Khyrim {Khairam or Nongkhrem). — Petty State in the 
Khasi Hills, Eastern Bengal and Assam. The population 
in 1901 was 31,327, and the gross revenue in 1903—4 was 
Bs. 12,161. The principal products are potatoes, rice, millet, 
maize, lac, oranges, and cotton ; and the chief manufactures, 
silk, cloth, and iron hoes and billhooks. Deposits of lime, 
coal, and iron exist in the State, but they are not worked. 

Dangiong. — Petty State in the Khasi Hills, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam. The population in 1901 was 596, and the gross 
revenue in 1903-4 was Bs. 120. The principal products are 
potatoes and millet. 

Langrin. — Petty State in the Khasi Hills, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam. The population in 1901 was 1,138, and the gross 
revenue in 1903-4 was Bs. 2,050. The principal products 
are rice and millet. Deposits of coal and lime have been 
found in the State, but only the latter are worked. 

Maharam. — Petty State in the Khasi Hills, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam. The population in 1901 was 8,464, and the gross 
revenue in 1903-4 was Bs. 1,570. The principal products 
are pepper, bay-leaves, honey, rice, potatoes, millet, and maize. 
Dime and iron are found, but are not worked. Imported iron 
is manufactured into hoes and billhooks. 
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Malaisohmat. — Petty State in the Khasi Hills, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. The population in 1901 was 491, and 
the gross revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 200, The principal 
products are rice, millet, bay-leaves, betel-nuts, and oranges. 
There are deposits of lime in the State, but they are not 
^worked. 

Maodon» — Petty State in the Khasi Hills, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam. The population in 1901 was 296, and the gross 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,490, The principal products 
are millet, oranges, betel-nuts, pineapples, and bay-leaves. 
Deposits of lime and coal exist in the State, but are not 
worked, 

MaofLang. — ^Petty State in the Khasi Hills, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam. The population in 1901 was 947, and the gross 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 145. The principal products are 
millet, rice, coal, and potatoes. 

Maoiang. — Petty State in the Khasi Hills, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam. The population in 1901 was 1,856, and the gross 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 300. The principal products are 
potatoes, millet, and honey. Lime and iron are found in the 
State, but are not worked. 

Blaolong. — Petty State in the Khasi Hills, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam. The population in 1901 was 1,472, and the gross 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,800. The principal products 
are oranges, millet, betel-nuts, and pineapples. There is some 
trade in lime, and the coal-mines of the State have been leased 
to a company for thirty years. 

Maosanram. — ^Petty^ State in the Kh^i Hills, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. The population in 1901 was 1,414, and 
the gross revenue in 1903—4 was Rs. 2,930. The principal 
products are potatoes, millet, and honey. Lime, coal, and 
iron are found in the State, but are not worked. 

Marriw. — Petty State in the Khasi Hills, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam. The population in 1901 was 2,289, gross 

revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 380. The principal products are 
rice, millet, and maize. Lime is found in the State, but is 
not worked. 

Mylliem {Mullietn ), — Petty State in the Khasi Hills, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, in the immediate vicinity of 
Shillong. The population in 1901 was 17,863, and the gross 
revenue in 1903—4 was Rs. 9,619. The principal products 
are rice, potatoes, maize, and millet. The manufactures are 
iron hoes and baskets. There are deposits of iron in the 
State, but they are not worked. 
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Nobosdphoh. — Petty State in the Khasi Hills, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, The population in 1901 was 1,555, and 
the gross revenue in 1903—4 was Rs. 500. The principal 
products are rice, maize, and potatoes. Lime is found in the 
State, but is not worked. 

Nongkhlao. — Petty State in the Khasi Hills, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. The population in 1901 was 9,715, and 
the gross revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,350. It was near 
Nongkhlao that Lieutenants Bedingfield and Burlton were 
massacred in 1829 with 50 or 60 natives, an event that led 
to a struggle with the Khasis, which was not terminated till 
1833. The principal products of the State are potatoes, rice, 
millet, and maize. The only manufactures are iron axes and 
hoes. 

Nonglewai. — Petty State in the Khasi Hills, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. The population in 1901 was 169, and 
the gross revenue in 1903—4 was Rs. 40. The principal 
products are millet, rice, and potatoes. 

Nongspttng. — Petty State in the Khasi Hills, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. The population in 1901 was 1,859, and 
the gross revenue in 1903—4 was Rs. S80. The principal 
products are rice, potatoes, and honey. Iron is found in the 
State, but is not worked. 

Nongstoin. — Petty State in the Khasi Hills, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam. The population in 1901 was 9,606, and the gross 
revenue in 1903—4 ’was Rs. 7,610. The principal products 
are lac, honey, cotton, bay-leaves, rice, and millet. The 
manufactures include rough pottery, cotton cloth, billhooks, 
and hoes. Lime and coal are found in the State, but only 
the former is worked. 

Famsaxingut. — Petty State in the Khasi Hills, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. The population in 1901 was 288, and 
the gross revenue in 1903—4 was Rs. 50. The principal pro- 
ducts are potatoes and millet. 

Rambrai. — Petty State in the Kh^i Hills, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam. The population in 1901 was 2,697, and the gross 
revenue in 1903—4 was Rs. 600. The principal products are 
rice, millet, cotton, and maize. 

Shelia. — Petty State in the Elh^i Hills, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, consisting of a confederacy of villages ruled by 
four officers elected by the people. Many lives were lost in 
the earthquake of 1897 ; and the population, which was 6,358 
in 1891, had fallen to 4,358 in 1901. The gross revenue in 
1903-4 was Rs. 4,172. The principal products are jgim- 

S.BE. K k 
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apples, areca-nuts, and oranges, which prior to the earthquake 
were a source of great wealth to the people, but much damage 
was done to the orange groves by deposits of sand. There 
is also some trade in lime. 

Sohiong. — Petty State in the Khasi Hills, Eastern Bengal 
^ and Assam. The population in 1901 was 2,014, and the gross 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs, 600. The principal products are 
millet, rice, and potatoes. 

Cherrapunji. — Village in the Khasi Hills, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, situated in 25° 15^ N. and 91° 44' E., on a plateau 
overlooking the plains of Sylhet, 4,455 feet above sea-level. 
Cherrapunji is famous as having the highest recorded rainfall 
of any place in Asia. The annual fall averages 458 inches, 
but in 1861 a total of 905 inches fell, including 366 
in the month of July. In 1876 nearly 41 inches fell in 
24 hours. The Khasi Hills at this point rise straight from 
the plains, and the south-west monsoon blowing across the 
flooded tracts of Eastern Bengal and Sylhet is suddenly 
stopped by this barrier. The air, which is saturated with 
moisture, cools and is precipitated in the form of rain. The 
village is situated on a plateau overlooking the plains, bounded 
by gorges on either side, and is thus completely surrounded 
by cooling vapour. The administrative head-quarters of the 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills were originally fixed at this place, but 
they were transferred to Shillong in 1864. The remains of 
the bungalows, which were built of solid masonry, formed 
an interesting spectacle, but were much damaged by the earth- 
quake of 1897. Cherrapunji contains a dispensary, an English 
middle school, and a branch of the Welsh Presbyterian 
Mission. Coal is found near the top of an isolated ridge, 
steeply scarped on every side and rising to about 300 feet 
above the level of the plateau. The seam lies in a horizontal 
position on a bed of limestone, and its outcrop, where not 
concealed by jungle or debris, forms a continuous ribbon, 
following the contours of the hill. The coal is of excellent 
quality, and is fit for use on steamers, but at present it is only 
worked in a desultory and unscientific manner by the Khasi 
villagers. The total quantity in the field is estimated at more 
than a million tons. 

Jowai Village. — Head-quarters of the Jowai subdivision of 
the Khasi and Jaintia Hills District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 25® 26' N. and 92® 12' E., at a height of 
4,422 feet above the sea. Population (1901), 3,511. Jowai 
is the head-quarters of the subdivisional officer, who is almost 
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invariably a European, and it possesses a considerable trade. 
The chief exports are raw cotton and rubber ; the imports are 
rice, dried fish, cotton goods, and salt. The annual rainfall 
averages 237 inches. 

Shillong Town, — Head-quarters of the Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills District, and summer capital of the Government of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 25® 34' N. and 
91® 53' E. It is connected with Gauhati by a metalled road, 
63 miles in length, on which there is a daily tonga service, 
and which is continued to Cherrapunji, a village overlooking 
the plains of Sylhet. The population at the last three enume- 
rations was: {1S81) 3,737, (1S91) 6,720, and (1901) 8,384, 

Shillong first became the civil station of the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills in 1864, in the place of Cherrapunji. In 1874, 
on the formation of Assam into a separate Province, it was 
chosen as the head-quarters of the new Administration, on 
account of its salubrity and its convenient position between 
the Brahmaputra and Surma Valleys. The climate is singu- 
larly mild and equable, and the thermometer seldom rises in 
the hottest weather above So®. In the winter shallow water 
freezes at night, but snow seldom falls. The annual rainfall 
averages 82 inches. The town has been laid out with great 
taste and judgement among the pine woods at the foot of the 
Shillong range, which rises to a height of 6,450 feet above 
the sea. It is surrounded with rolling downs \ and visitors 
enjoy facilities for riding and driving, polo, golf, and cricket, 
which cannot usually be obtained in the hill stations of the 
Himalayas. 

Prior to 1897 most of the public offices and private houses 
were built of rough-hewTi masonry. The earthquake of June 1 2 
in that year reduced them to a heap of ruins in the space of 
a few seconds, wrecked the water-supply, and destroyed the 
embankment which dammed up the waters of the lake near 
Government House. The shock occurred at 5 o^clock on 
Saturday afternoon, when nearly every one was out ’of doors, 
and only 2 Europeans and 27 natives were killed. Had it 
taken place at night, there would have been few survivors. 
The station has since been rebuilt, but the use of brick and 
stone has been sedulously avoided. The water-supply is 
derived from the neighbouring hill streams, and is distributed 
in pipes all over the town, Shillong is the head-quarters of 
the Officer Commanding the Assam Brigade, of the heads of 
all the departments of Government, and of the Welsh Presby- 
terian Mission, which has done much to promote the spread of 
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education in the hills. The garrison consist^ of a regiment 
of Native infantry and a volunteer corps, which in 1904 had 
a strength of 34. There are a large Government press and 
two small private presses. Three monthly papers appear in 
the Khasi vernacular. 

The jail contains accommodation for 78 prisoners, and the 
charitable dispensary has 17 beds. Shillong is administered 
as a Station under (Bengal) Act V of 1876. The municipal 
receipts and expenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 
averaged Rs. 29,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs, 25,500, 
chiefly from taxes on houses and lands and water-rate 
(Rs. i7,roo), while the expenditure of Rs. 22,800 included 
conservancy (Rs. 10,100) and public works and water-supply 
(Rs. 7,100). The receipts and expenditure from cantonment 
funds in 1903-4 were Rs. 8,300 and Rs. 7,000 respectively. 
The bazar contains a few shops, at which both Europeans and 
natives can satisfy most of their requirements, while the Khasi 
market is one of the principal centres of trade in the hills. 
The principal educational institution is a high school, which 
in 1903-4 had an average attendance of 135 boys, 

Garo Hills. — District in the south-western corner of Assam, 

■ lying between 25® 9' and 26® i' N. and 89® 49' and 91® 2' E., 
with an area of 3,140 square miles. It is bounded on the 
north by Goalp^a District; on the east by the Khasi and 
Jaintia Hills; and on the west and south by the Eastern 
Bengal Districts of Rangpur and Mymensingh. As its name 
implies, the greater portion of the District consists of hills, 
which form the western extremity of the range dividing the 
valleys of the Brahmaputra and the Surma. These hills rise 
sharply from the plain on the south, and attain their highest 
elevation in the Tura and Arbela ranges, which lie parallel 
to one another, east and west, near the centre of the District. 
The highest peak, Nokrek (4,652 feet), is a little to the east of 
Tura station. On the north a succession of low hills fall away 
towards the Brahmaputra. The ranges include many steep 
ridges separated from one another by deep valleys, and, except 
where they have been cleared for cultivation, are covered with 
dense forest. At the foot of the hills is a fringe of level land, 
into which outlying spurs project, but which otherwise does 
not differ from the adjoining plains. The principal river is 
the SoMESWARi, which rises to the north of Tura station and 
falls into the Kangsa river in Mymensingh. Other important 
streams flowing towards the south are the Bhugai, Nitai, and 
Maheshkhali, all of which are used for floating timber, while 
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from the northern side of the watershed the Krishnai, Dudhnai, 
Jinjiram, and other minor streams fall into the Brahmaputra. 

There are no lakes or Ms in the hills, but near Phulbari 
lies a large marsh, which is leased as a fishery. The general 
appearance of the District is wild and picturesque. Some 
of the rivers flow through rocky gorges, which are overgrown 
with trees, creepers, and giant ferns to the w'ater’s edge, and 
nowhere is the scenery tame or uninteresting. On a clear 
day a magnificent view over hill and plain is obtained from 
the summit of Tura hill, and the course of the Brahmaputra 
can be traced for many miles. 

The greater portion of the District is formed of gneissic rock, Geology, 
overlaid by sandstones and conglomerates belonging to the 
Cretaceous system. On the top of these rest limestones and 
sandstones of Nummulitic age, while sandstones of Upper 
Tertiary origin form low hills along the Mymensingh border. 

In their natural condition the hills are covered with dense Botany, 
forest, most of which is evergreen, though sal and other 
deciduous trees are also found. Dense bamboo jungle springs 
up on land which has been cleared for cultivation and then 
left to fallow, and the bottoms of the valleys are often covered 
with high reeds and grass. 

The hills abound in game, including elephants, tigers, Fauna, 
leopards, bears, bison, deer, and a species of goat antelope 
or serow {Nemorhaedus bubahnus') 3 and in the low country 
buffalo and occasionally rhinoceros are found. In 1904, 

1 7 persons were killed by wild animals, and rewards were paid 
for the destruction of 50 tigers and leopards and 54 bears. 

Since 1878 elephants have been hunted almost every year 
by the Government Khedda department, about 190 animals 
being captured annually ; but operations have recently been 
suspended, to allow the herds a little rest. Small game include 
peafowl, jungle-fowl, partridges, snipe, pheasants, and hares; 
while excellent mahseer fishing is to be obtained in the 
rivers. 

The whole of the District is malarious and unhealthy, and Climate 
kald azdr here made its first appearance in Assam. This 
disease is an acute form of malarial poisoning, which has been 
a cause of dreadful mortality in the Brahmaputra Valley. The 
elevation is not, as a rule, sufficient to produce any material 
reduction in the temperature ; but the heavy rainfall, and the 
evaporation which goes on over the immense expanse of forest, 
tend to cool the air during the rainy season. The rainfall 
is recorded only at Tura, where about 125 inches usually fell 
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in the year. As in the rest of Assam, there is heavy rain in 
March, April, and May, a time when in Northern India 
precipitation is at its minimum. 

Earth- The earthquake of 1897 was felt very severely in the Garo 

quakes and Hills, but, as there are no masonry buildings in the District, 

storms. actual damage done was less than in other places. Violent 

storms frequently pass over the country at the foot of the hills 
in March and April. In 1900 two cyclones swept over this 
portion of the District, uprooting trees and destroying every- 
thing in their path. Fourteen persons were killed and nine 
injured, but more damage was done in the neighbouring 
District of Goalpara. 

History. Practically nothing is known of the early history of the 
District. Ethnologically the Garos are a section of the great 
Bodo race, which at one time occupied a large part of the 
valley of the Brahmaputra, and were probably driven from the 
plains into the hills by early Hindu invaders from Bengal. 
The earliest notices of the Garos describe them as being 
in a state of intermittent conflict with the zamlndars of the 
large estates lying at the foot of the hills. These zamlndars 
were, in all probability, themselves sprung from the great Bodo 
stock to which the Garos belong, but in power and civilization 
had advanced far beyond their highland kinsmen. The 
exactions levied by the subordinates of these border chiefs 
irritated the hillrnen, and the belief that the spirits of their 
headmen required the souls of others to attend them in the 
next world acted as a further incitement to the dispatch of 
raiding parties. At the end of the eighteenth century, the 
Garos inhabiting the outer ranges had been brought to some 
extent under the authority of the zamlndars^ but the villages 
in the interior were entirely independent. As early as 1790 
the British Government had tried to put an end to these 
disturbances by appointing one of the most powerful Garo 
chiefs a zamtnddr under the Company, but their efforts were 
frustrated by the turbulence of the Goalpara zamlndars. In 
1816 Mr. Scott was deputed to the frontier, and steps were 
taken to release the tributary Garos from the control of the 
Bengali landlords. It was difficult, however, to put down 
all oppression, and the hillrnen continued to be turbulent. 
In 1848 an expedition was sent into the hills to punish the 
Dasanni Garos for having murdered one of their headmen, 
with all his family, because he attempted to collect the tribute 
due from them to Government. In 1852 seven Garo raids 
took place, in which 44 persons were killed, and a blockade 
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was established along the frontier, which produced some effect ; 
but in 1856 the tribes broke out again and successive raids 
were made upon the plains. Between May, 1857, and October, 

1859, nine incursions were made into Goalpara and 20 heads 
were taken. An expedition was dispatched into the hills in 
i86r, the effects of which lasted for a few years; but in r866 
a most murderous raid was made into Mymensingh District, 
and it was decided to post an officer, Lieutenant Williamson, 
in the hills. The success with which this experiment was 
attended was very striking. Raids ceased, and many inde- 
pendent villages submitted of their own accord. The hills 
were constituted a separate District in 1869. In 1870 the 
survey, which had been carried through the neighbouring hills, 
entered the District, and it was determined to take this 
opportunity of exploring independent Garo territory. No 
opposition was offered at first, but in the following year 
a survey cooly was seized and murdered by the villagers of 
Rongmagiri. An expedition was accordingly dispatched at 
the beginning of the cold season ; and in the summer of 1872 
some villages, which had attacked Garos who had assisted 
the expedition, were punished by the Deputy-Commissioner. 

It was then decided that the whole of the country should be 
brought under control ; and in 1872-3 three detachments of 
police marched through the independent territory from the 
south, north, and west. Little resistance was experienced, 
and since that date the history of the District has been one 
of profound peace. 

The population of the Garo Hills rose from 121,570 in 1891, The 
the first year in which a regular census was taken, to 138,274 P®®pl®* 
in 1901, or by 13*7 per cent. The people live in 1,026 
villages, and the density of population is 44 persons per square 
mile. About 82 per cent, of the population in 1901 were still 
faithful to their animistic beliefs, 10 per cent, were Hindus, 
and 6 per cent. Muhammadans. The head-quarters of the 
American Baptist Mission are at Tura, and almost all the 
native Christians (3,629) are members of this sect. Garo 
is the language of 77 per cent of the population, and 5 per 
cent, speak Rabha, another dialect of the Bodo group. 

As the name of the hills implies, the great majority of the Castes and 
population are G^os, who numbered 103,500, or 75 per cent. 
of the whole. To these should be added nearly all the native 
Christians. Of the same stock are the Rabhas ( 7 , 7 <>o)> l^he 
Koch (4,300), and the Haijongs (5,300), though the two last 
profess to be Hindus by religion. The language spoken by 
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the Haijongs is akin to Bengali, but from their appearance 
it is evident that they have a large admixture of Garo blood. 
The economic organization Of the hillmen is naturally of the 
most simple character, and 96 per cent, of the population 
returned agriculture as their means of livelihood in 1901. 

Origin of Linguistically, the Garos belong to the Bodo group, and 
there seem good grounds for supposing that they are members 
of the great Tibeto-Burman race, whose cradle is said to have 
been North-Western China between the upper waters of the 
Yang-tse-kiang and the Ho-ang-ho. The Tibeto-Burmans sent 
forth successive waves of emigrants, who spread down the 
valley of the Brahmaputra and the great rivers, such as the 
Chindwin, the Irrawaddy, and the Mekong, that flow towards 
the south. The Garos are believed to be closely related to 
the Kacharis, Rabhas, Mech, and other tribes inhabiting the 
Assam Valley, but to belong to a wave of immigrants sub- 
sequent to, and distinct from, that which left the Khasis in 
the hills to the east. According to their own traditions, they 
came originally from Tibet and settled in Cooch Behar. 
From there they were driven to the neighbourhood of Jogi- 
ghopa, where they remained 400 years, but were again com- 
pelled to fly towards the south by the king of the country and 
his ally, the ruler of Cooch Behar. Their next wanderings 
were towards Gauhati, where they were enslaved by the 
Assamese, but released by a Kh^i prince, who settled them 
in the neighbourhood of Boko. The place wais, however, 
infested with tigers, and the Garos then moved into the hills 
in which they are now found. 

Organiza- The name they use among themselves is not Garo, but 
Achikrang, ‘hill people,’ or Manderang, ‘men.’^ The Garos 
classify themselves by geographical divisions (jal) and by 
exogamous septs (chachi)^ subdivided into maharis or families. 
There are altogether about fifteen jah^ the most important 
of which are the Abeng, who live to the w’-est of Tura, the 
Atong in the lower, the Matchi in the central, and the 
Matjangchi in the upper Someswari valley, the Awi and Akawi 
in the low. country round Damra, the Chisak to the north of 
the Awi, the Matabeng in the hills north of Tura, and the 
Migam on the borders of the Khasi Hills. The great majority 
of these divisions do not appear to denote racial distinctions. 
The Migam seem to have intermarried with the Khasis, and 
the Atong have some connexion with the Koch. There are 
differences of dialect, but customs, as a rule, are similar. 
The Abeng are the most numerous section, but the Atong 
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have made more progress, and the Awi dialect is used in the 
publications of the Tura mission, as they were the first Garos 
to come under missionary infiuence. There are two main 
exogamous septs, the Sangma and the Marak. A third sept 
called Momin is found among the AwL The septs are again 
divided into numerous families called makaris. There is no 
restriction on intermarriage between members of different jais^ 
provided that they do not belong to the same sept. The 
village organization at the present day is of a very democratic 
character; but if their legends are to be believed, the Garos 
w^ere originally ruled by chiefs. In appearance they are squat 
and sturdy, with oblique eyes, large heads, thick lips, and large 
and ugly features, which have a peculiarly flattened appearance. 

In disposition they are cheerful and friendly. 

The villages are often built on the side of the hills, and are Village^ 
unfortified, unlike those of the Nag^ and Lushais, who prior 
to the British occupation of their country lived in a perpetual 
state of warfare. They consist, in fact, of small hamlets, con- 
taining but a few houses, and in no other District in the 
Province are the villages so small. The houses are chiefly 
constructed of bamboo, and though one end rests on the earth, 
the other, which overhangs the slope of the hill, is supported 
on bamboo posts, and is some height above the ground. 

They are often from 80 to 100 feet in length, and are divided 
into different compartments; but, owing to the absence of 
windows, they are dark and gloomy, and the fire smouldering 
on the hearth serves only to accentuate the darkness. 

The Garo costume is as scanty as is compatible with decency. Dress and 
The men wear a very narrow cloth, which is passed between 
the legs and fastened round the waist The ^woman’s cloth, 
which is also of the scantiest description, is fastened round 
the body below the navel, the two top comers meeting over the 
thigh; the bottom corners are left unfastened, as otherwise 
the petticoat would be too tight for comfort. The women 
load their ears with masses of brass earrings, and individuals 
have been seen with more than 60 brass rings, inches in 
circumference and weighing altogether just under 2 Ib., in the 
lobe of a single ear. The lobe, though enormously distended, 
was not broken ; but the weight of the rings was to a great 
extent supported by a string passed over the head. The Garo 
weapons consist of spear, sword, and shield. The sword, 
which is peculiar to these hills, is a two-edged instrument, the 
blade and handle forming one piece. The shield is composed 
of thin strips of bamboo woven together so as to be almost 
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proof against a spear-thrust The staple article of food is rice, 
but Garos will eat practically anything. 

The Garos are not exclusive in matters matrimonial, and 
will intermarry with any persons except Jugis or sweepers. 
Owing to the conditions under which they live, mixed marriages 
are, however, far from common. The proposal comes from 
the family of the bride, and, though his parents’ consent must 
of course be obtained, the wishes of the person most concerned 
are sometimes not consulted. If he dislikes the girl, the 
bridegroom runs away, and after he has done this and been 
recaptured twice or thrice, he is allowed to go for good and 
all. The essential portions of the ceremony are an address 
from the priest and the slaughter of a cock and hen. Divorce 
is recognized, and widows are allowed to marry, but are 
expected to marry in their husband’s family. Polygamy is 
permitted, provided that the consent of the first wife be 
obtained. Contrary to the usual customs of the animistic 
tribes, girls who are heiresses are sometimes married before 
the age of puberty. Inheritance goes through the female, and 
property frequently passes through the daughter to the son-in- 
law. Where this is^ the case, the latter is compelled to marry 
his mother-in-law, if she is still alive, and a man not unfrequently 
occupies the position of husband towards mother and daughter 
at the same time. When a woman dies, the family property 
passes to her youngest, or occasionally to her eldest, daughter. 
The husband is, however, allowed to retain possession of the 
estate if he can succeed in obtaining one of his first wife’s 
family as his second spouse. In spite of the liberal exposure 
of their persons, the women are chaste and make good and 
steady wives ; and, as far as the orthodox standards of sexual 
morality are concerned, they compare favourably with the 
Khasi women, their neighbours on the east, who swathe them- 
selves in a multitude of garments. 

The dead are burned and the calcined bones buried in the 
neighbourhood of the homestead. The villagers are feasted, 
and in each house can be seen a bullock which is kept fatted 
up in preparation for the next funeral, and serves as a perpetual 
memento moru A post is erected near the porch in memory of 
the deceased, and houses which have been in the same position 
for many years have sometimes as many as fifty posts, standing 
like a gigantic sheaf of corn before them. A great man’s post 
is carved into a rude efSgy of his features, clothed in his dress 
of state, and further ornamented with his umbrella and his head 
covering, if he had one. 
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The Garos appear to believe in a supreme deity and m Religion, 
a future life ; but, as is usual in the hills, the greater part of 
their religious activities is devoted to the propitiation of evil 
spirits, who are supposed to be the cause of the misfortunes 
that befall them. The following is an accurate description 
of a Garo sacrifice : — 

‘The priest squatted before a curious flat shield of split 
bamboo and cahe, and muttered strangely to himself, as though 
under the influence of some drug. A villager kept dragging 
a kid in a circle round and round the priest and his curious 
god, and each time as it passed the priest dabbed it on the 
head with a little flour and water. Finally a little of the 
mixture was forced into its mouth and it was summarily 
beheaded. The blood w^as allowed to pour upon a plate 
of rice, which, with the tail, was offered to the deity. The 
rest of the animal w^ent to form part of the feast.’ 

The people, as a "whole, are well-to-do, and have accumulated Customs, 
property. Some of their most treasured possessions are metal 
gongs, to which they attach a fictitious value. The intrinsic 
worth of these articles is small, and new gongs do not 
cost more than a few rupees, but one collection of 60 old ones 
is known to have been sold for Rs. 3,000, a large price to 
obtain from a semi-savage community. 

In the hills the Garos cultivate their land on the system Agricul- 
knowm as jhmn, A spot of land is selected on the hill-side, 
and the jungle cut down during the cold season. Towards 
the end of J^Iarch, the trees and brushwood are burned as they 
lie, and the rice crop is planted in April at the commencement 
of the rains. Shortly afterwards, the seeds of vegetables, 
cotton, pepper, and pulses are sown in the same clearing ; and 
each crop is reaped in rotation as it comes to maturity. 
Miscellaneous crops include potatoes, arhar (Cajanus indicus), 
reared as food for the lac insect, ginger, indigo, and turmeric. 

In the second year rice only is grown ; and after two years' 
cultivation the clearing is abandoned and suffered to lie fallow 
for about ten years. Neither plough nor spade is used, except 
in the few Hinduized villages bordering on the plains. The 
sole implements of agriculture are a short dao fixed in a long 
handle, with which jungle is cleared, and a small hoe. The 
cotton is short in staple and poor in quality, but contains a 
small proportion of seed and has been found suited for mixing 
with woollen fabrics. 

There are no means of ascertaining the area under culti- 
vation in the hills j but in the submontane villages, which 
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contain a little over one-fourth of the total population, the 
land is measured every year by the local revenue officials. The 
area under the principal crops in this tract in 1903-4 was : 
rice 23,000 acres, mustard 3,700, and jute 1,800 acres \ but in 
the District as a whole cotton is the most important staple 
after rice. The area under cultivation has expanded with 
the growing population, but no figures can be quoted to show 
the extent to which this has taken place. . Irrigation is 
unknown ; it would be impossible in the hills except with a 
system of artificially constructed terraces, and in the plains it 
IS not required. Loans are occasionally made by Government 
to the cultivators, as there are very few money-lenders in the 
District, but only small sums are thus distributed. 

Cattle. In the hills cattle are used only for food, and are, as a rule, 
fat and sturdy animals, as the Garos, like other hill tribes, 
leave all the milk to the calf. 

Forests, There are eighteen patches of ‘reserved’ forests dotted 
about the District, which cover altogether an area of 
139 square miles. A considerable portion of these Reserves 
is stocked with sal {Shorea robusfa), but the difficulty expe- 
rienced in getting the timber to market has hitherto prevented 
them from being worked with any success. Other valuable 
trees are sam {Ariocar^us Challasha\ gomari {Gmelina 
arborea), paroli {Stereospermum chelonoides\ and koroi {Albizzia 
procera). On three occasions leases of the Dambu Reserve 
have been given to private persons on favourable terms ; but 
in every case the concession was abandoned, as the holder 
found that he was unable to work it at a profit. The whole of 
the hills are covered with mixed evergreen and sal forest and 
bamboo jungle, in which the Garos are allowed to cultivate, 
and from which they may take anything which they require for 
their own use. Royalty must, however, be paid on all timber 
removed for sale. These forests are managed by the Forest 
department, and more timber is sold from them than from the 
Reserves. 

Minerals Outcrops of coal, all of Cretaceous origin, have been 
found in the Garo Hills, from Samding in the north-west 
corner of the District to Siju, which is situated at the point 
where the Someswari river pierces the main range. The most 
important field is situated a little farther up the valley of that 
river in the neighbourhood of the Darangiri ; but, though the 
quantity of coal is very large, the field has not been worked, 
owing to the lack of means of transport. A syndicate has 
recently obtained a prospecting licence. Petroleum oil has 
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been found at Dholakhal in the Someswari valley. There are 
deposits of limestone in the valley of the Maheshkhali, and of 
fine potter’s clay near the base of the Cretaceous rocks of the 
western range. None of these minerals is at present worked. 

There are no special local manufactures in the hills. The Arts and 
Garo women weave a coarse cotton cloth for the scanty 
ments of themselves and the men, and baskets and bamboo 
mats are also made for sale. The cloth is generally coloured 
with a blue dye and ornamented with red stripes. Rude pot- 
tery is made in certain villages, but all metal utensils are 
imported. 

Trade is chiefly carried on at the small markets situated at Commerce, 
the passes leading into the plains. The most important are ; 
on the southern border, Khata, Mahendraganj, Dalu, Ghosh- 
gaon, and Baghmara ; on the north, Nibari ; and on the north- 
west border, Phulbari and Singrimari. In the hills, the two 
chief markets are at Tura and Garobadha. The principal 
articles of export are cotton, timber and other forest produce, 
boats, chillies, and lac from the hills, and mustard and jute 
from the plains ; the imports received in exchange consist of 
rice, dried fish, cattle, goats, fowls, pigs, cloth, and ornaments. 

The raw cotton is bought up by Marwari merchants to be 
shipped to Sirajganj, but Tura is the only place in which they 
have established shops. 

Two cart-roads leave Tura, one to Rowmarighat on the Means of 
Brahmaputra, the other to Dalu on the Mymensingh border. 

A cart-road has also been constructed by the lessee of the 
Dambu forest to Damra, a distance of 24 miles ; bridle-paths 
run to Salmara and Damra. Altogether, 73 miles of cart-roads 
and 12b miles of bridle-paths were maintained by the Public 
Works department in 1903-4. The remaining means of com- 
munication are the tracks made by the Garos from one village 
to another. 

The District does not contain any subdivisions, and only District 
a small staff is employed on its administration. Public works 
are in charge of the Executive Engineer stationed at Dhubri, 
and the Forest officer is usually a native subordinate. The 
officer in charge of the civil and military police is generally 
invested with magisterial powers. 

The Garo Hills are administered under a code of Regu- Civil and 
lations specially framed by the Local Government on tbeirj^®^^^ 
behalf. The High Court at Calcutta has no jurisdiction ; and ^ 
the Deputy-Commissioner is empowered to try civil suits of 
any value, and to pass sentence of death subject to confirmar 
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tion by the Lieutenant-Governor. Petty criminal and civil 
cases are decided by village officers called laskars^ who are 
also entrusted with the greater part of the duties assigned to 
the police in other Districts. The Codes of Civil and Criminal 
Procedure are not in force, but the courts, though not bound 
by the letter, are guided by the spirit of these laws. In the 
Garo polity almost every form of wrong can be atoned for by 
the payment of pecuniary compensation ; but the hillmen have 
no sense of a statute of limitations, and complaints are some- 
times preferred with regard to offences and civil causes of action 
which occurred many years before. The people have now 
become peaceful and law-abiding, and there is little litigation 
either criminal or civil. 

Revenue. Land revenue is not assessed in the hills, but the Garos pay 
a tax of Rs. 2 per house, irrespective of the area brought under 
cultivation. In the villages in the plains settlement is made 
annually with the cultivators, the ordinary rates charged being 
Rs. 3 per acre for homestead, Rs. 1-8 for transplanted rice 
land, and Rs. 1-2 for land growing other crops. About one- 
third of the settled area falls within the boundaries of the 
estates of the neighbouring zamlnddrs^ who receive 75 per cent, 
of the collections, but are not allowed to interfere in the man- 
agement. 

The revenue realized from house tax and the total revenue 
are shown in the following table, in thousands of rupees : — 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Revenue from house tax 

14 

35 

40 

40 

Total revenue 

16* 

h 05 

1,18 

1,84 


* Exclusive of forest receipts. 


Police and The peace of the District is maintained by a battalion of 
jails. military police, with a sanctioned strength of 24 officers and 
178 men, under the command of the District Superintendent 
of police. The civil police force consists of one sub-inspector 
and 66 head constables and men, who are employed only in 
the villages at the foot of the hills. There is a small jail at 
Tura, with accommodation for 36 prisoners. 

Education. Education is in a very backward condition. The number 
of pupils under instruction in 1880-1, 1890-1, 1900-1, and 
1903-4 was 458, 593, 1,538, and 1,870 respectively, At the 
Census of 1901 only o*8 per cent, of the population (1*5 males 
and 0*2 females) were returned as literate. Primary education, 
which is largely in the hands of the American Baptist Mission, 
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has made considerable progress of recent years. In 1903-4 
there were 94 primary schools in the District, and one training 
school. The number of girls under instruction was 276. Of 
the male population of school-going age 1 5 per cent., and of 
the females 3 per cent., were under instruction. The expen- 
diture on education was Rs. 11,000, of which only Rs. 98 was 
derived from fees. 

The District contains 2 hospitals and 2 dispensaries, with Hospitals 
accommodation for 15 in-patients. In 1904 the number 
cases treated was 19,000, of whom 200 were in-patients, and 
300 operations were performed. The expenditure amounted 
to Rs. 5,000, the whole of which w^^as met from Pro\nncial 
revenues. 

The Garos are fully alive to the advantages of vaccination. Vaccina- 
In 1903-4, 77 per I3O00 of the population were protected, and 
nearly half the population were vaccinated between 1896 and 
1900. The result is that small-pox has been almost stamped 
out in the hills, and deaths from that disease are very rare. 

[A. Mackenzie, History of the Relations of Government with 
the Hill Tribes of the North-East Frontier of Bengal (Calcutta, 

1884) ; Sir W. W. Hunter, A Statistical Account of Assam 
(1879) ; B. C. Allen, District Gazetteer of the Garo Hills 
(1906).] 

Ttira. — Head-quarters of the Garo Hills District, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, situated in 25® 31' N. and 90® 14' E, The 
village has been built on a small plateau about 1,300 feet 
above the level of the sea, and the range from which it takes 
its name rises immediately behind it to a height of about 4,500 
feet. It is connected by cart-road with Dalu on the south and 
with the Rowmari steamer ghat on the west. The population 
in 1901 was 1,375. Tura was fixed upon as the civil station 
when the Garo Hills were formed into a separate District in 
1869. Its situation is extremely picturesque, the station being 
surrounded by woods and nestling under the forest-clad hill, 
while the view from the village and from the mountain top 
is magnificent. The rainfall is, however, heavy (125 inches), 
and the climate is hot and very unhealthy, the low, densely 
wooded hills on every side being excessively malarious. Tura 
contains a small jail with accommodation for 36 prisoners, 
and a hospital with 15 beds, and is the head-quarters of a 
military police battalion and of a branch of the American 
Baptist Mission. The station has a good water-supply dis- 
tributed by an aqueduct. The bazar is a centre of local trade, 
and contains a few shops owned by foreign traders. 
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Assam Valley. — Division in Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
consisting of the valley of the Brahmaputra between 25° 28' 
and 27° 52' N. and 89® 42"^ and 96® 5' E., shut in between the 
Himalayas on the north and the Assam Range on the south. 
The head-quarters of the Commissioner are at Gauhati Town. 
The population of the Division at the last four enumerations 
was: (1872) 1,884,046, (1881) 2,252,003, (1891) 2,476,481, 
and (1901) 2,619,077. The slow rate of increase during the 
last decade is due to the exceptional unhealthiness that pre- 
vailed in the central portion of the valley. The total area 
is 24,605 square miles, and the density of population 106 
persons per square mile, which is rather above that of Assam 
as a whole. In 1901 Hindus numbered 72 per cent, of the 
population, animistic tribes x8 per cent., and Musalmans 10 
per cent. Other religions included Jains (1,600), Buddhists 
(7,940), and Christians (12,526, of whom 11,151 were natives). 
The Division contains six Districts, as shown below : — 



Area 
in square 
mile& 

Popnlationf 

1901. 

Land revenue and 
cesses (1903-4), in 
thousands of rupees. 

Goalpara 


462,052 

1,80 

Kammp 

3,858 

589,187 

13751 

Darrang 

3.418 

337,313 

7,83 

Nowgong 

3,843 

361,160 

5.10 

Sibsagar 

4,90 

597,969 

15.63 

Lakhimpur . 

4 , 5*9 

371,396 

6,49 

Total 

34,605 

2,619,077 

50 j 35 


The greater part of the Division consists of a level plain, 
lying on both sides of the Brahmaputra. In the centre is 
a tract of hilly country known as the Mikir Hills, which 
is cut off from the main m^ss of the Assam Range by the 
valleys of the Dhansiri and the Langpher. The Division 
contains 10 towns, rather more than half the total number 
in Assam, and 8,801 villages. 

The largest towns are Gauhati (11,661) and Dibrugarh 
(11,227). The chief centres of trade are Goalpara, Barpeta, 
Gauhati, Tezpur, and Dibrugarh. The Assamese have, how- 
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ever, no commercial aptitude; and the fact that tea is the 
principal industry of the Division prevents the formation of 
business centres, each large garden ser\^ing as a nucleus for 
local trade. Kamakhya and Hajo in Kamrup, and the pool 
of Brahmakund at the eastern end of the valley, are places 
of pilgrimage to which devout Hindus come from all parts of 
India. Gauhati is locally identified with a town mentioned 
in the Mahabharata, and Tezpur possesses interesting archaeo- 
logical remains. Sibsagar and Nazira were the capitals of 
the Ahom kingdom. 

Goalpara District. — District of Eastern Bengal and Assam, Bonn- 
forming the entrance to the upper valley of the Brahmaputra. 

It lies on both sides of the great river, extending from 25® 28' and hill 
to 26® 54' N. and from 89® 42' to 91® 6' E., with an area of 
3,961 square miles. It is bounded on the north by the moun- 
tains of Bhutan; on the south by the Garo Hills; on the 
east by Kamrup ; and on the west by the Districts of Rangpur 
and Jalpaiguri and the State of Gooch Behar. The permanently 
settled portion of the District fas distinguished from the Eastern 
Duars, which lie under the Bhutan hills) occupies the valley 
of the Brahmaputra, at the corner where the river leaves Assam 
proper and turns due south to enter the wide plain of Bengal. 

It is very irregularly shaped, extending for 65 miles along the 
northern bank of the Brahmaputra, and for 120 miles along 
its southern bank. The level land on the south bank forms 
but a narrow strip, in some parts not more than 8 miles across, 
being shut in by the ridges of the Garo Hills, On the north, 
the country is much broken up by low ranges of hills running 
north and south, and exhibits a pleasing diversity of forest, 
lake, and marsh, interspersed with rice-fields and villages 
surrounded by groves of fruit trees and bamboos. The 
largest sheets of water are the Tamranga and Dhalni hils^ 
two picturesque lakes lying at the foot of the Bhairab hills 
in the east of the District, and the Dhir and Diple blh a 
little to the west of that range. The Eastern Duars consist 
of a fiat strip of country lying beneath the Bhutan mountains. 

The only elevated tract in these Duars is the Bhumeswar hill, 
which rises abruptly out of the plains to the height of nearly 
400 feet ; but to the north they are shut in by the ranges of 
the Bhutan hills. The total area of the Duars is 1,570 square 
miles, nearly the whole being covered with sal forest and high 
grass jungle, among which are scattered the patches of culti- 
vation that surround the villages of the Mech, who inhabit 
this tract. 
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The principal rivers on the north bank of the Brahmaputra 
are the Makas, with its tributary the Ai, the Champamati, 
the Saralbhanga or Gaurang, the Gangia, and the Sankosh. 
All these rise in the Bhutan hills and are navigable by country 
boats for a portion of their course throughout the year. Several 
other minor streams become navigable during the rainy season, 
A peculiar tract of pebbles, gravel, and sand, resembling the 
Bhabar tract in the Western Himalayas, borders the hills. 
The water of all the minor streams sinks into this during 
the greater part of the year, and does not again appear above 
ground till it reaches the alluvial clay. On the south bank 
the largest rivers are the Jinjiram and Krishnai, which rise 
in the Garo Hills. 

Geologically, the District consists of an alluvial plain com- 
posed of a mixture of clay and sand, with numerous outliers 
of gneissic rock. 

As in the rest of Assam, enormous stretches of country are 
covered with high grass and reeds. The principal varieties are 
ikra {Saccharupt arundinaceum), nal {Phragmites Roxburghii)^ 
and khagari {SaccAarum spontaneuin), Sal {Shorea robustci) 
is common, and khair {Acacia Caiechtt) and sissu {Dalbergia 
Sissod) are found in the west of the District, while evergreen 
forest clothes the foot of the hills. 

The larger fauna include elephants, rhinoceros, tigers, 
leopards, bears, bison {Bos gaurus\ buffaloes, and several 
kinds of deer. Wild animals still do much damage; in 1904 
they were responsible for the deaths of 685 animals and 12 
human beings, though rewards were paid for the destruction 
of 257 tigers and leopards. Small game consists of partridges, 
jungle-fowl, fiorican, wild ducks, quail, and peafowl. 

Fogs are not common, and the winter is milder and the 
spring hotter than in Upper Assam. In January, the coldest 
month of the year, the mean temperature is 63°. The rainy 
season, on the other hand, is comparatively cool, and in no 
month does the mean temperature exceed 83°. The Eastern 
Duars and the tarai at the foot of the Garo Hills are ex- 
cessively malarious, but the centre of the District is fairly 
healthy. Near the Brahmaputra the annual rainfall averages 
from 80 to 90 inches; but in the Eastern Duars, which are 
near the hills and covered with dense forest, it is 60 or 70 
inches higher. 

Goalpara, like the rest of Assam, is subject to earthquakes. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century a village near 
Goalpara town is said to have been swallowed up in one 
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of these convulsions of nature, and the great earthquake of 
1897 did much damage. The town of Goalpara was wrecked 
and the masonry buildings at Dhubri were injured. The 
houses in the interior are, however, usually made of reeds 
and bamboos ; and the majority of the people, especially on 
the south bank of the Brahmaputra, suffered more from the 
floods which followed than from the earthquake itself. The 
causes of these floods are somewhat obscure ; but it is believed 
that in places the level of the country sank, and that the 
silting up of the river-beds obstructed the natural drainage of 
the country. In 1900 a cyclone of extraordinary violence 
swept over a portion of the south bank of the Brahmaputra. 

The path of the storm was only about 10 miles long and a quar- 
ter of a mile wide ; but within this area everything was levelled 
with the earth, and 118 persons were killed or injured. 

Little is known of the history of the earlier Hindu dynasties History, 
that reigned in the Assam Valley, and none of them was 
closely connected with Goalpara. At the beginning of the 
sixteenth century the Koch race rose to power under Biswa 
Singh, whose son Nar Narayan waged war successfully against 
the Ahoms and the Rajas of Cachar, Jaintia, Sylhet, and 
Tippera. Before his death the kingdom was divided ; and 
Goalpara, with Kamrup and Darrang, was made over to his 
nephew, Raghu Rai, who is claimed as the ancestor of the 
present Bijni family. Raghu Rai’s son, Parikshit, was defeated 
by the Muhammadans in 1614; and the District was then 
incorporated in the Mughal empire, though the struggle between 
the Muhammadans and the Ahoms went on for some years 
longer. After the English obtained the diwani of Bengal in 
1765, Goalpara town continued to be a frontier outpost, and 
a considerable trade was carried on from there, and from 
JoGiGHOPA on the opposite bank of the Brahmaputra, between 
European merchants and the Assamese. 

On both the north and south the District has been exposed 
to trouble from the tribes inhabiting the hills that form its 
boundaries. The country south of the river was continuously 
raided by the Garos, and hundreds of lives were taken, till 
the tribe was pacified by the posting of a European officer 
in the centre of the hills in 1886. The Eastern Duars origin- 
ally formed part of the territories of the Hindu Raj^ ; but 
during the conflicts between the Ahoms and the Muham- 
madans the Bhoti^ succeeded in establishing their sovereignty 
over this territory, and it was only ceded to the British after 
riie Bhut^ War of 1865. The permanently settled portions 

L 1 2 
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of Goalpara originally formed part of the District of Rangpur, 
but were transferred to Assam after the annexation of the 
valley in 1826. In 1867 the whole of what is now Goalpara 
District was included in the Commissionership of Cooch 
Behar, but in the following year it was placed for judicial 
purposes under the Judicial Commissioner of Assam. Finally, 
it was transferred to that Province when it became a separate 
Administration in 1874. There are hardly any objects of 
archaeological interest in the District. 

The The population of Goalpara at each of the last four enu- 

people. Iterations was: (1872) 387,341, (1881) 446,700, (1891)452,773, 
and (1901) 462,052. The large apparent increase in i88r 
was chiefly due to the inaccuracy of the first Census, and 
since that date the population has advanced but slowly. This 
has been chiefly due to the ravages of a peculiarly malignant 
form of malarial fever known as kala azar. The District is 
divided into two subdivisions, Dhubri and Goalpara; and 
in the last named, the greater part of which lies south of the 
Brahmaputra, the population in 1901 was only about four- 
fifths of that recorded twenty years before. There are two 
towns in the District, Dhubri and Goalpara; and 1,461 
villages. 

The following table gives particulars of area, towns and 
villages, and population according to the Census of 1901 : — 


Subdivision. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and 1901 . 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Dlmbri , 

2,959 

I 

1,076 

329,102 

Ill 

+ 3*4 

7,474 

Goalpara . 

1,002 

I 

385 

132,950 

133 

— I.I 

4»869 

District total 

3.961 

2 

1,461 

462,052 

II7 

+ 2.0 

12.343 


At the Census of 1901, 44 per cent, of the population 
returned themselves as Hindus, 28 per cent, as Muhammadans, 
and 27 per cent, professed various forms of Animism. Goal- 
para is not a part of Assam proper ; and 69 per cent, of the 
population speak Bengali, while 18 per cent, speak Bodo or 
plains Kachari, the people in the Eastern Duars being ex- 
ceptionally faithful to their tribal tongue. 

Castes and More than half the Hindu population are Rajbansis (i 15,800), 

but this is only a high-sounding name for the Hinduized section 
of the Koch or Bodo tribe. Brahmans and other respectable 
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castes are not strongly represented. The principal uncon- 
verted tribes are the Mech (73,800), the l^bhas (27,100), 
and the Kacharis and Garos. All of these are descended 
from the Bodo stock, and resemble one another closely in 
appearance, manners, and customs. Agriculture is the staple 
occupation, supporting 84 percent, of the population in 1901. 

A branch of the American Baptist Mission is located at Christian 
Goalpto, and two-thirds of the native Christians in 1901 ^i^ssionb. 
(3>429) were members of this sect. A colony of Christian 
Santals has also been planted by missionary enterprise near 
Dingdinga Hat, about 18 miles north of Dhubri. 

The soil consists of clay mixed in varying proportions with General 
sand. In the submontane tract it assumes an ochreous shade, 
due to the presence of iron. There is a considerable difference conditions, 
between the conditions prevailing in the north and the south 
of the District, In the Eastern Duars the rice-fields are in- 
variably irrigated from the hill streams, and, though the soil 
is sandy, the crop is generally a bumper one and is beyond 
all risk of flood. The permanently settled estates near the 
Brahmaputra are exposed to much injury from flood, and 
the harvest is far less certain \ but famine and scarcity are 
unknown over the whole District. The area under different Chief agri- 
crops in the permanently settled estates is not knoum ; but 
in 1903-4 it was estimated that the District contained 541 andprinci- 
square miles under rice, 81 square miles under mustard, 41 crops, 
square miles under jute, 33 square miles under pulse, and 
16 square miles under wheat. Rice is of three varieties — sali^ 
which is transplanted and yields a large out-turn of good grain * 
asu^ which is usually sown broadcast and reaped before the 
floods rise; and hoa^ which is grown in marshy tracts, and 
sometimes has a stem nearly 20 feet in length. Wheat is 
raised in the east of Goalpara, but is only grown by foreigners 
in j^mall patches in the other Districts of Assam. Garden 
crops include tobacco, vegetables, the pan or betel-vine, and 
the areca-palm. 

In 1903-4 the total area of the District was distributed as 
follows : Settled, 2,634 square miles ; unsettled, 1,327 square 
miles ; cultivated, 670 square miles ; forests, 787 square miles. 

Goalp^a has never been exploited in the interests of the tea Tea. 
industry. The Eastern Duars have an abundant rainfall, but 
the soil is rather sandy and the climate is said to be fatal to 
foreigners, while a large proportion of the land is covered with 
‘reserved’ forest. In 1904 there 'were only four tea gardens in 
the District, with 700 acres under cultivation, which yielded 
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213,000 lb. of tea and gave employment to 2 Europeans and 
508 natives. 

Improve- It is impossible to trace the progress or decline of agriculture 
with any degree of accuracy ; but it is believed that the area 

tural prac- under jute, tobacco, and wheat has considerably extended 

tice. in recent years, whereas mustard has suffered from the floods, 
which leave the soil too wet and cold to allow the seed to 
germinate properly. 

Cattle. The buffaloes are of a fairly powerful stock, but the farm 
bullocks are undersized and generally in poor condition. The 
villagers disregard all the laws of breeding and pay little 
attention to their animals; and, though there is plenty of 
grazing ground on every side, the grass in the rainy season 
IS very rank. 

Irrigation. Almost the whole of the rice crop in the Eastern Duars is 
artificially irrigated. The cultivators combine to dig channels, 
sometimes several miles in length, through which they bring 
the water to their fields. No irrigation works have, however, 
been constructed by Government, and for assessment purposes 
no distinction is drawn between irrigated and unirrigated land. 

Forests. The Goalpara forests are of considerable commercial impor- 
tance. The Government Reserves in 1903-4 covered an area 
of 787 square miles, about 163 square miles of which are 
stocked with pure sal {Shorea rohustd). The principal forests, 
those of Ripu, Chirang, Bengtol, and Bijni, are situated at the 
foot of the Bhutan hills, about 36 miles from Dhubri. The 
Reserves are worked departmentally, as well as by private 
purchasers. The latter are usually local men, who take out 
permits for one or two hundred trees, which are logged in the 
forests, and towards the end of the rains brought down 
the various rivers to the Government dep6t at Bagribari and 
to other places on the Brahmaputra. The difficulties of trans- 
port are considerable, but they have been to some extent 
overcome by the purchase of 6 miles of portable tramway. 
The experiment has proved a success, and the length of line 
will probably be increased. Most of the timber is purchased 
by traders from Bengal, where it is largely used for boat- 
building. Much difficulty is experienced in obtaining the 
labour required for departmental working and for the clearance 
of fire lines, though forest villages have been established and 
trees are granted free in return for work done. In addition to 
the regular Reserves, there were in 1903—4 558 square miles of 
‘unclassed' state forest, managed by the Revenue officials. 
Few good trees are left in this area, owing to the wasteful 
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practice, formerly in vogue, of levying revenue on the axe and 
not on the amount of timber extracted. A big trade in timber 
is also carried on by the zamlnddrs^ as their forests, though 
containing fewer large trees, are more accessible than the 
Government Reserv^es. Other trees found in the District are 
khair {Acacia Catechu) and sissu {Dalbergia Sissoo ) ; but they 
are, as a rule, only of sporadic growth, and are thus of little 
value from a commercial point of view. 

No minerals have been found in the District, except a little Minerals, 
coal of inferior quality on the border of the Giro Hills. 

The manufactures of Goalpara are not of much importance, Arts and 
and consist of brass and bell-metal vessels, rough pottery, and 
basket-work. Cotton and silk cloths are also woven by the 
women of the family, but not to the extent usual in Assam 
proper. The silk cloths are sometimes sold, but the products 
of the loom are often insufficient for home requirements, and 
have to be supplemented by European goods. Gold and silver 
ornaments are also made, but only to order. 

The bulk of the trade of the District is carried on direct Commerce, 
with Calcutta. The principal exports are mustard-seed, jute, 
timber, hides, fish, unhusked rice, silk-cloth, betel-nuts, and 
cotton and lac obtained from the Giro Hills. The articles 
received in exchange are European piece-goods, salt, hardware, 
oil, tobacco, pulse, and mats. The chief centres of trade are 
Goalpara, Gauripur, Dhubri, and Manikarchar. Bilasi- 
plra, on the north bank of the Brahmaputra, about 27 miles 
east of Dhubri, is a large timber depot; and a good deal of 
jute is exported from Pitamiri, a village nine miles south 
of that town. The principal markets to which the Garos come 
down to exchange their goods are Jirl, Nibari, and Damra. 

The natives of the District have little aptitude for commerce, 
and most of the business is in the bands of merchants from 
Rajputana or Bengal. The railway is not largely used for 
commercial purposes, owing to the necessity for transhipment 
at Sara ghat] and the bulk of the traffic is by steamer or in 
country boats, which come up in large numbers to Goalpara. 

Internal trade is carried on at weekly markets, of which there 
are a large number, and at fairs held on the occasion of 
religious festivals. The Bhotias bring down a few ponies and 
a little rubber, but the total value of this trans-frontier trade is 
very small. 

The main artery of trade is the Brahmaputra, which flows Means of 
through the District and receives numerous tributaries on 
either bank. At four stations on the river— namely, Dhubri, 
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Bilasipara,' Goalpara, and Dalgoma— passenger steamers call 
daily, and these are periodically visited by large cargo boats. 
The vessels are owned and managed by the India General 
Steam Navigation Company and the Rivers Steam Navigation 
Company, Limited. Country boats are largely used during the 
rains to bring produce from the interior. The Eastern Bengal 
State Railway opened a line to Dhubri in 1902, and the 
railway is being continued through the north of the District to 
a point opposite Gauhati, the terminus of the Assam-Bengal 
Railway. Both the north and south trunk road run through 
the District, but the bulk of the land traffic goes by the local 
board road from Gauripur to Raha in Barpeta. Speaking 
generally, Goalpara is well supplied with means of communica- 
tion. Altogether 464 miles of un metalled roads were main- 
tained in 1903-4, of which 225 miles were in the charge of the 
Public Works department. The larger rivers flowing from 
the Bhutan hills are still unbridged, and are crossed by ferries ; 
and steam ferries ply across the Brahmaputra between Dhubri 
and Fakirganj, and Jogighopa and Goalpara. 

The District is divided into two subdivisions : Dhubri, 
which IS under the immediate charge of the Deputy-Com- 
missioner; and Goalpara, which is usually entrusted to a 
native magistrate. In addition to ^e Deputy-Commissioner, 
the District staff includes three Assistant Magistrates, a Forest 
officer, and an Executive Engineer, who is also in charge of 
the Garo Hills District. 

The Deputy-Commissioner exercises the powers of a Sub- 
Judge, and the subordinate magistrates act as Munsifs. 
Appeals lie to the Judge of the Assam Valley, and from 
him to the High Court at Calcutta. Special arrangements 
have been made for the administration of civil justice in the 
Eastern Duars, suited to the simple and uncivilized character 
of the inhabitants. Whenever possible, disputes are decided 
by ;panchdyat^ and the chief appellate authority is the Com- 
missioner. The people of the District are of a peaceful and 
law-abiding character, and there is little serious crime. 

For revenue purposes, Goalpara consists of two distinct 
tracts : the area covered by the jurisdiction of the three thdnas 
of Goalpara, Dhubri, and Karaibari as that jurisdiction stood 
in 1822; and the Eastern Duars. After the failure of Mir 
Jumla’s expedition in 1663, Goalpara was the frontier District 
held by the Mughal government, and only a nominal tribute 
was taken from the border chieftians. This tribute was origin- 
ally paid in kind ; but shortly before the Decennial Settlement 
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of 1793 it had been commuted to a cash payment, which was 
accepted, when the settlement w^as made permanent, as the 
land revenue demand of the estates from w^hich it was drawm. 
The result is that an area of more than 2,373 square miles 
pays a revenue of only Rs. 11,411, which is less than half 
a farthing per acre, and probably does not exceed one-sixtieth 
part of the zamlnddrs' receipts. The Eastern Duars, which lie 
at the foot of the Bhutan hills, and cover an area of 1,570 
square miles, were acquired from Bhutan in 1865, and are 
settled direct by Government with the ryots. Owing to the 
unhealthiness of the climate and the sparseness of the popula- 
tion, there is little demand for land in the Du^s. The rates 
assessed are lower than those in force in Assam proper, and 
over the greater part of this area the revenue demand is 
Rs. i*-8 per acre for homestead and winter rice land and 
12 annas for high land. The Rajas of Bijni and Sidli are 
entitled to settlement of estates covering 130,000 and 170,000 
acres respectively in the Duars that bear their names, as they 
were held to have acquired rights over this land when under 
the Bhutan government 

The land revenue and total revenue of the District are 
shown in the following table, in thousands of rupees: — 



iSSo-i. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4, j 

Land revenue 

94 

94 

1 1.12 

i 1,10 1 

Total revenue 

3,63* 

4.79 

i 5,52 

1 4.S2 1 


* Exclusive of forest receipts. 


Outside the municipalities of Dhubri and Goalpara, the Local and 
local affairs of each subdivision are managed by boards under 
the chairmanship of the Deputy-Commissioner and the sub- ment. 
divisional officer. The expenditure of these boards in 1903-4 
was a little over one lakh, rather more than one-half of which 
was devoted to public works and one-fourth to education. 

The chief sources of income were the local cess and a sub- 
stantial grant from Provincial revenues. 

For the prevention and detection of crime the District is Police and 
divided into nine investigating centres, the force in 1904 con- 
sisting of 41 officers and 210 men, with 896 chaukiddrsy or 
village watchmen, ^ere is a jail at Dhubri which can 
accommodate 28 male and 6 female prisoners, and a lock-up 
at Goalpara. 

Education is still very backward in Goalpara. The number Education, 
of pupils under instruction in 1880-1, 1890-1, 1900-1, and 
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1903-4 was 2,922, 4,931, 7,241, and 6,801 respectively. 
During the past thirty years the cause of education has, how- 
ever, made considerable progress, and the number of pupils 
in 1903-4 was nearly three times that in 1874-3. At the 
Census of 1901, 2*7 per cent, of the population (4*9 males and 
0-2 females) were returned as literate. There were 215 primary 
and 18 secondary schools in the District in 1903-4. The 
number of female scholars was 345. The enormous majority 
of the pupils under instruction were only in primary classes, 
and the number of girls who have advanced beyond that stage 
is insignificant. Of the male population of school-going age 
14 per cent, are in the primary stage of instruction, and of the 
female population of the same age less than one per cent. The 
total expenditure on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 69,000, 
of which Rs. 11,000 was derived from fees. 

The District possesses 3 hospitals and ir dispensaries, with 
accommodation for 59 in-patients. In 1904 the number of 
cases treated was 93,000, of whom 600 were in-patients, and 
1,400 operations were performed. The expenditure was 
Rs. 19,000, the greater part of which was met from Local and 
municipal funds. 

About 34 per 1,000 of the population were successfully 
vaccinated in 1903-4, but this figure was much below the 
average for previous years. Vaccination is compulsory only in 
the towns of Dhubri and Goalpara. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, A Statistical Account of Assam^ vol. ii 
(1879) ; E A. Gait, ‘The Koch Kings of Kamarupa,’ Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ vol. Ixii, part i; A. Mackenzie, 
History of the Relations of the Government with the Hill Tribes 
of 'the North-East Frontier (Calcutta, 1884); B. C. Allen, 
District Gazetteer of Godlfdra (1906).] 

Dhubri Subdivision. — Subdivision of Goalpara District, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 25® 28' and 26® 54' N. 
and 89° 42' and 90® 59' E., with an area of 2,959 square miles. 
Part of the subdivision consists of a long and narrow strip 
between the Garo Hills and the Brahmaputra, which, with the 
land immediately to the north of the river, is exposed to injury 
from flood, and is to some extent broken up by hills and 
marshes. The tract lying under the Himalayas, known as the 
Eastern Duars, is free from both of l^ese disabilities. The 
annual rainfall at Dhubri town averages 94 inches, but in 
the north of the subdivision it is about 130 or 140 inches. 
The population in 1901 was 329,102, compared wuth 317,781 
in 1891, giving a density of in persons per square mile. The 
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Eastern Buars are very sparsely populated. The head-quarters 
of the subdivision and District are at Dhubri Town (popula- 
tion, 3,737)* Mustard and long- stemmed rice are largely 
grown in the riverain tracts, and jute is an important crop. 
There is also a considerable area under wheat in the Gauripur 
estate, though this cereal is only gro\!VTi in small patches in the 
rest of Assam. Almost all of the inhabitants are Mech and 
Rabhas, members of the great Bodo race, whose system of 
cultivation depends largely on irrigation, which enables them 
to raise large crops of rice from comparatively inferior soil. 
The subdivision contains 780 square miles of ‘reserved’ forest, 
most of which lies under the hills, and produces sal {Shorea 
robusta). For administrative purposes, Dhubri is divided into 
the five thdnas of Dhubri, Agamanio, Bilasipara, South Salmara, 
and Manikarchar, and contains 1,076 villages. The greater 
part of the subdivision is permanently settled. 

Go^para Subdivision. — Subdivision of Goalpara District, 
Assam, lying between 25® 52' and 26° 30' N. and 90® 9' and 
91® C E., with an area of 1,002 square miles. The subdivision 
consists of a narrow strip of land between the Garo Hills and 
the Brahmaputra, with the south-eastern portion of that part of 
the District which lies on the north bank of the great river. 
Low hills project into the plains from the Garo range, and 
even appear on the other side of the Brahmaputra in the 
Salmara thd?ia, where they reach a height of nearly 1,700 feet. 
Much of the country lies low 3 and there are numerous swamps 
and marshes, and some sheets of water, like the Kumarakata 
and Tamranga bils^ which even in the dry season are of 
considerable size. The annual rainfall at Goalpara town 
averages 91 inches, but it is heavier towards the north. The 
subdivision was one of the first places in the Assam Valley 
to be attacked by kald azdr^ and betw^een 1881 and 1891 the 
population decreased by 18 per cent. The population in 
the latter year was 1345523, and by 1901 it had fallen to 
132,950, a further decrease of one per cent. The density of 
population is 133 persons per square mile, as compared with 
117 in the District as a whole. Mustard and long-stemmed 
rice are grown on the marshes near the river, but much injury 
is done by floods, which have been particularly severe since 
the earthquake of 1897. Goalpara (population, 6,287) is the 
principal town and head-quarters of the subdivision, the magis- 
trate in charge being usually a native of India. For adminis- 
trative purposes the subdivision is divided into the four 
thdnas of Goalpara, Dudhnai, Lakhipur, and North Samara# 
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and contains 385 villages. The whole of the subdivision is 
permanently settled. 

Duars, Eastern. —The tract called the Eastern Duars 
forms an integral portion of Goalpara District in the Province 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam. It lies between 26° 19' and 
26° 54' N. and 89° 55' and 91® E., and is bounded on the 
north by the mountains of Bhutan ; on the east by the Manas 
river, separating it from the District of Kamrup ; on the south 
by the main portion of Goalpara District; and on the west by 
the Gangadhar or Sankosh river, which separates it from the 
Western Duars, attached to Jalpaigurl District, and the Bengal 
State of Gooch Behar. Area, 1,570 square miles; population 
(1901), 72,072. 

The Eastern Duars form a flat strip of country, lying beneath 
the Bhutan mountains. The only elevated tract is Bhumeswar 
hill, which rises abruptly from the plains to the height of nearly 
400 feet, and may be regarded as a detached spur of the Garo 
Hills on the south of the Brahmaputra. The remainder is 
level plain, intersected by numerous streams, and overgrovsTi 
with wild vegetation. In some parts stretch extensive tracts of 
sal forest ; but the greater portion is covered with heavy grass 
and reed jungle, amid which the beautiful cotton-tree {Bombax 
malaharicuni) is the only timber to be seen. The villages are 
enclosed by a fence of split bamboos to keep out deer, A few 
bamboos and plantain-trees stand in the enclosure, but there 
is none of that luxuriant jungle of bamboos, areca-palms, and 
plantain-trees in which the Assamese village is usually em- 
bedded. At the foot of the mountains, where the rivers 
debouch upon the plain, the scenery assumes a grander aspect. 
The principal rivers are the Manas, Champamati, Gaurang, 
Gangia, Gurupala, and Gangadhar, which are navigable by 
country boats, for a portion at any rate of their course, 
throughout the year ; and, in addition, numerous small streams 
become navigable during the rainy season. By far the most 
important channel of communication is afforded by the Mansis, 
which might be navigated by steamers of light draught. All 
the rivers take their rise in the Bhut^ hills, and flow in 
a southerly direction into the Brahmaputra. Their beds are 
filled with boulders in the hills, but they become sandy as 
they advance into the plain. A peculiar tract of pebbles, 
gravel, and sand, resembling the Bhabar in the United 
Provinces, fringes the hills; and the water of all the minor 
streams sinks here, during the greater part of the year, not 
again appearing above ground until it reaches the alluvial clay. 
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The Eastern Duars were annexed in 1865 after the military 
operations which the Bhutan government had provoked by 
their repeated aggressions on British subjects, and the gross 
insults toVhich they subjected the envoy who had been sent 
to demand redress. They were at first placed in charge of 
a Deputy-Commissioner, with his head-quarters at the village 
of Datma, in the Goalpara pargana of Khuntaghat. In 
December, 1866, they were incorporated with the District of 
Goalpara, and have since shared in all the changes of juris- 
diction by which that District has been transferred between 
Bengal and Assam. 

Rice is the staple crop raised in the Duars. The soil is 
often light and sandy ; but the villagers combine to cut small 
channels through which they convey the water from the hill 
streams to their fields, and by this means succeed in raising 
bumper harvests. Mustard is also grown in the Bijni Duar, but 
other crops are not of very much importance. The Eastern 
Duars are, however, very sparsely peopled, and in 1903-4 nearly 
93 cent, of the total area was either waste or forest land. 
They are altogether five in number; Bijni, area 374 square 
miles, population (1901) 25,859; Sidli, area 361 square miles, 
population 31,509; Chirang, area 495 square miles, population 
1,081 ; Ripu, area 242 square miles, population 2,425 ; and 
Guma, area 98 square miles, population 11,198. 

For the purposes of land revenue collection Chirang, Ripu, 
and Guma form two mmizas^ and Sidli three, while Bijni is 
under the direct management of the Bijni Raja, \\rhen the 
Duars were first annexed, the Bijni Raja laid claim to the 
Bijni Duar, on the ground that he had occupied the position 
of hereditary proprietor of this estate imder the Bhutan govern- 
ment. Similar claims were put forward to the whole of the 
Sidli Duar by the Sidli Raja, Settlement for a period of seven 
years was accordingly made in 1870 with the Sidli Raja, and 
with the Court of Wards on behalf of the minor Raja of Bijni, 
In 1882 the Government of India decided that 130,000 acres 
should be assigned to the Bijni Raja and 170^000 acres to 
the Sidli Raja. Settlement was, however, refused by both 
Rajas, and the estates continued under Government manage- 
ment, the Sidli Raja receiving 20 per cent, and the Bijni Raja 
7-^ per cent, of the gross revenue as malikdna. This arrange- 
ment is still in force as far as the Sidli Raja is concerned ; but 
a ten years’ lease, which expires in 1911, has been issued to 
the Bijni Rani, under which Government obtains 80 per cenL 
of the revenue demand for 1900— i. In the rest of the Disii:^ 
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settlement is made direct with the villagers. The rates assessed 
are Rs, i-8 per acre on homestead or transplanted rice land, 
and 12 annas per acre on all other kinds of land. The rates 
originally assessed in Guma were even lower; but in 1893 in 
the part of Guma that lies west of the forest Reserves the 
acreage rates were raised to Rs. 3 for homestead land, Rs. 1--14 
for land grovdng transplanted rice, and Rs. 1-8 for land under 
other crops. 

Generally speaking, the Duars are administered like any 
other jungly and unprogressive portion of the District ; but in 
consideration of the primitive character of the inhabitants the 
Code of Civil Procedure has been declared to be not in force, 
and civil suits are decided either by panchdyats or by the 
Deputy-Commissioner and his assistants. 

Gauripur. — A permanently settled estate in Goalpara District, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 25® 38' and 26° 19' N. 
and 89® 50' and 90° 6' E., and consisting of parganas Ghurla, 
Jamira, Makrampur, and Kalumalupara, with other smaller 
parganas. The estate covers an area of 583 square miles, and 
the rent roll is about Rs. 2,34,000 ; but the land revenue 
demand is only Rs. 5,396, and the demand on account of cesses 
Rs. 25,000. This extremely low rate of assessment is due 
to the fact that under Mughal rule Goalpara was a frontier 
District. The zamlnddrs were required to keep the peace 
of the marches, and in return to pay a tribute that was little 
more than nominal. At the time of the Permanent Settlement 
this tribute was accepted as the land revenue, though no settle- 
ment was ever made in detail, and it is doubtful whether the 
District ever came within the purview of the Permanent Settle- 
ment at all. The family seat of the zamlnddr is at Gauripur, 
which is a flourishing village about 6 miles north of Dhubri. 
It contains a high school, a dispensary, and a busy markets 
A colony of Marwari merchants carry on a large trade in jute, 
grain, and piece-goods ; and the place contains blacksmiths, 
wheelwrights, potters, goldsmiths, confectioners, and the com- 
plement of shopkeepers and artisans found in a small Indian 
town. 

Bijni. — Estate in Goalpara District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, lying between 25° 53' and 26° 32' N. and 90° 85' and 
91° 85' E., in possession of the Bijni family, descended front 
the Koch king, Nar N^rayan, who reigned over Ktoiarupa 
from 1534. to 1584. Nar Narayan’s armies were victorious^ 
from Gargaon and Manipur in the east to Jaintia and Tippera' 
in the south ; but before his death he allowed his kingdona to 
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be divided between his son Lakshmi Narayan and his nephew 
Raghu Rai. Raghu Rai established his capital at Barnagar in 
the Barpeta subdivision, and received as his share the Koch 
territories lying to the east of the Sankosh. He was succeeded 
by his son Parikshit, who quarrelled with Lakshmi Narayan 
and was defeated by the Muhammadans, whom the latter sum- 
moned to his assistance. Parikshit’s son, Vijita Narayan, was 
confirmed by the Musalmans as zamlnddr of the country 
between the Manas and the Sankosh, and from him the 
present Bijni family is descended. Under Mughal rule the 
Raja paid a tribute of Rs. 5,998, which was afterwards com- 
muted to an annual delivery of 68 elephants. Difficulty was 
experienced in realizing the tale of the animals in full, and in 
1788 it was decided to revert to a money payment, which was 
fixed at Rs. 2,000 per annum. It is doubtful whether Goalpara 
was ever included in the Decennial Settlement which was 
made permanent in 1793, but this small assessment has always 
been accepted in lieu of land revenue, though it has sometimes 
been argued that it is nothing more than tribute- The family 
now pay a revenue of Rs. 1,500, and cesses amounting to nearly 
Rs. 19,000, for an estate which covers an area of 950 square 
miles and has an estimated rent-roll of 2 lakhs of rupees. 

On the conclusion of the Bhutan War, the Bijni family put 
forward claims to hold a large tract of land in the Eastern 
Duars, of which they alleged that they were in possession under 
the Bhutan government. The claim was admitted, and in 
1870 a settlement was effected with the Court of Wards on 
behalf of the minor Bijni Raja. The precise extent of the 
estates to which they were entitled was still a matter of un- 
certainty, but in 1882 it was ruled by the Government of India 
that the Raja should receive 130,000 acres. These estates 
have generally remained under the direct management of 
Government ; but since 1903 a lease has been granted to the 
Ram, by which she retains 20 per cent, of the revenue demand. 

Damra. — Village in Goalp^a District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 25^ 56' N. and 90° 47' E., near the foot of 
the Garo Hills. For many years this place has been a mart 
where the Garos exchange their cotton and lac for the pro- 
ducts of the plains. In 1863 a native Christian colony was 
started in the neighbourhood, which has attained a consider- 
able measure of success. The settlement consists of about 
150 houses, out of which at least 100 families are Christians. 
These Garo converts have built school-houses and a chapel ; 
they support their own pastor, and contribute towards the 
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maintenance of the schools, and of six evangelists who are 
working among the unconverted hillmen. 

DhubriTown. — Head-quarters of Goalpara District, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, situated in 26° I'N. and 89° 59' E., on the 
right bank of the Brahmaputra, at the point where the river 
turns south to enter the plains of Bengal. The town is con- 
nected by the Eastern Bengal State Railway with Calcutta, and 
is a port of call for the river steamers, while a steam ferry on 
the Brahmaputra connects it with the trunk road that runs 
along the south bank of the river to the eastern end of the 
Assam Valley. It occupies a small spit of land about one-third 
of a square mile in area, which suffers severely from the erosive 
action of the river. The population shows no tendency to 
increase; it was 2,893 in 1881, 4,825 in 1891, and 3,737 in 
1901. 

The head-quarters of the District were transferred from 
Goalpara to Dhubri in 1879; and, in addition to the usual 
public offices, the town contains a small church, a jail with 
accommodation for 34 prisoners, a public library, and a marble 
statue of Queen Victoria. Dhubri was constituted a munici- 
pality under (Bengal) Act V of 1876 in 1883, and (Bengal) 
Act III of 1884 was applied to it in 1901. The municipal 
receipts and expenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 
averaged Rs. 10,500, In 1903—4 the income was Rs. 14,000, 
chiefly derived from a tax on houses and lands (Rs. 2,700) and 
fees from markets (Rs. 5,000) ; while the expenditure was 
Rs. 13,800, including conservancy (Rs. 3,600) and public 
works (Rs. 5,700). There is a considerable export trade in 
jute ; but business is tending to leave the town for other 
centres, such as Bagribari and Gauripur, as merchants are 
unwilling to sink money in warehouses at a place which is 
liable to be carried away by the river. The chief educational 
institution is a high school, which in 1903—4 had an average 
attendance of 154 boys. 

Goalpara Town. — Town in the District of the same name, 
Assam, situated in 26° 10^ N, and 90° 38' E., on the south 
bank of the Brahmaputra, Population (1901), 6,287. Prior 
to the annexation of Assam, Goalpara was a frontier station 
of the Company’s territories ; and a colony of Europeans who 
settled there forcibly acquired a monopoly of the Bengal trade, 
and then engaged in lucrative transactions with the natives, 
who enjoyed a similar monopoly of the trade of Assam. The 
first attempt by the British to interfere in the internal affairs of 
the Assam kingdom was made by a salt-farmer named Raush, 
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who in 1788 dispatched 700 sepoys from Go^para to aid the 
Raja against his revolted subjects ; but not one of tliese soldiers 
is said to have returned- A pile of masonry, the size of 
a small cottage, which covers the remains of Raush’s two 
infant children, stands on the side of a low hill overlooking 
the river. A magnificent view is obtained from this spot over 
the valley of the Brahmaputra, which is here much broken by 
low forest-clad hills and is bounded on the north by the snow- 
capped Himalayas. Most of the public offices stand on the 
hill, and have been rebuilt since the earthquake of 1897, which 
destroyed all masonry buildings and caused the native town, 
which stands on the plain at the west, to sink below flood-level. 
Embankments fitted with sluice-gates have recently been con- 
structed to protect the town from the floods of the Brahma- 
putra ; but the lower parts are waterlogged by accumulations 
of rain-water, which cannot be drained off till the river falls, 
and the shops and houses present a very dilapidated appear- 
ance. In 1879 the head-quarters of the District were removed 
from Goalpara to Dhubri, and since that date it has been 
a subdivisional station. 

Goalpara was constituted a municipality in 1878. The 
receipts and expenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 
averaged Rs. 6,000, the chief source of income being house ~ 
tax, and the main items of outlay conservancy and public 
works. In 1903-4 the income and expenditure w^ere Rs. 7,200 
and Rs. 6,300 respectively. In addition to the magistrate’s 
court and lock-up, the public buildings include a high school 
with an average attendance of 106 boys, and a dispensary with 
18 beds. A branch of the American Baptist Mission is located 
in the town. Goalpara is connected by road with Gauhati and 
Dhubri, and is a port of call for steamers plying on the Brahma- 
putra. There is a considerable export trade in jute, mustard, 
cotton, lac, and sd/ timber. The chief imports are salt, grain, 
oil, and cotton goods and twist. The wholesale trade is in the 
hands of Marwari merchants, but the majority of the retail 
shopkeepers are Muhammadans from Dacca. 

Jogighopa. — Village in Go^para District, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, situated in 26° 14' N. and 90° 34' E., on the north 
bank of the Brahmaputra at the point where it is joined by the 
Manas. Population (1901), 734. A steam ferry plies between 
Jogighopa and Goalpara town, and the telegraph wires are- 
carried beneath the river at this point to the south bank. Prior 
to the annexation of Assam, Jogighopa was a frontier outpost of 
Bengal, and a number of Europeans resided here, who forcibly 
E.BIS. M m 
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obtained a monopoly of the Bengal trade and were thus enabled 
to do a lucrative business with the natives who enjoyed similar 
privileges in Assam. Four large tombs remam as evidence of 
their occupation, but the inscriptions have disappeared. J ogi- 
Shopa derives its name from some caves cut out of the roc s 
near the river bank, which at one time used to be occupied by 
ascetics. The place is now of little importance, but contains 
a tahslli belonging to the Bijni estate. 

Manikarchar.-Village in the extreme south-west oJGod- 
para District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated m 25 3^ N. 
and 80° S3' E., near the Garo Hills frontier. Population (i 901), 
(>870 The village contains a large bazar and a bi-wee y 
market where a considerable trade is earned on in cotton 
.md otter prodoc. of the Giro Hilhi jote, ^ 

The principal merchants are MarwSns from Rajputana and 
Muhammadans from Dacca. The public buildings mclude 

’ SSu-Smell rillage in the eae. ofJMpiwDto 

Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 26 19 ^ 

It was for ma% years the frontier outpost of the Muhammadans, 
the country farther east being occupied by the Ahoms. _ 
Boun- Kamrup-District of Eastern Bengal f^arn lymg 

daries,con- . 2,0 / N. and 9 ° 39 and 92 ii E., 

„ith an area of 3,858 square miles. It is bounded on the 
north by Bhutan ; on the east by Darrang and ^owgong ; ^ 
the south by the Khasi HiUs; and on the west by Goajara. 

The Brahmaputra flows through the District, and divides it 
into two unequal portions, about two-thirds of the totol area 
being on the right or northern bank. South of the Brahma- 
putra the country is much broken by the outlying spurs of the 
Khasi TTills which project into the valley, and low ranges o 
hius appear even on the north bank of the river. The sceneir 
is thus pleasingly diversified, and the Gauhati reach, ^cl^ed 
in a circle of forest-clad hills, is extremely beautiful. The 
centre of the District is a broad plain, the greater part of 
which is covered with rice-fields, with dotted groves of bamboos 
concealing the villages of the Assamese j but farther north the 
land becomes too high for rice cultivation, and grassy uplands 
stretch to the foot of the outlying ranges of hills. The pnnci^l 
tributaries of the Brahmaputra are ; on the north baj^, the 
Barnadi, which once formed the boundary between Darra^ 
and Kamrap; the Baraliaj the Chaulkhoa, which empties 
itself into the Manas ; and the Manas, a large river which 
formerly marked the boundary of Goalpto Distnet, These 


and hill 
and river 
systems. 
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rivers take their rise in the Himalayas, and the swiftness of 
their current frequently causes them to cut away their banks 
and change their courses. At the foot of the northern hills 
there is a tract of gravel and sand, in which many of the 
minor streams vanish, to appear again some distance farther 
off. On the south bank the only rivers of any importance 
are the Digru, the Kulsi, and the Singra. All over the 
District are found numerous swamps, or blls^ in many of 
which the water lies even during the dry season. The most 
extensive are the Dipar hil, about 8 miles west of Gauhati, 
the Bildara Ml in the Palasbari takszl, and the Asuchi Ml in 
the Hajo tahsiL 

The plain is of alluvial formation, composed of sand and Geology, 
clay in varying proportions. South of the Brahmaputra low 
ranges of gneissic rock project from the Khasi Hills, and out- 
liers are found on the north bank of the river. 

The base of the southern hills is forest-clad \ but to the Botany, 
north the country is covered with short grass, and is destitute 
of trees. High reeds and jungle grass spring up in great 
luxuriance on all low-lying land, and the forest is rendered 
beautiful by great ferns and the graceful foliage of the creep- 
ing cane. 

Elephants and bison are still found in the low hills, and Fauna, 
rhinoceros and buffaloes in the marshes ; tigers, leopards, bears, 
hog, and several species of deer are not uncommon. In 1904, 

12 men and 2,709 animals were killed by wild beasts, though 
rewards were paid for the destruction of 201 tigers and 
leopards. The principal kinds of small game are hares, par- 
tridges, wild ducks and geese, florican, and snipe. 

The climate of the District does not differ materially from Climate 
that of the rest of the Assam Valley ; between November and 
the middle of March it is cold and pleasant, but during the 
rest of the year warm and damp. The tarai at the foot of the 
Khasi Hills is particularly unhealthy. The prevailing direc- 
tion of the wind is from the north-east, and during the cold 
season fogs gather daily in the early morning over the valley 
of the Brahmaputra. The annual rainfall at Gauhati averages 
only 67 inches, but near the hills 80 or 85 inches are received. 

The rainfall, though invariably abundant, is sometimes 
unfavourably distributed, and the rice crop suffers from the 
premature cessation of the monsoon. 

The greatest natural calamity from which Kamrup District Eartli- 
has suffered was the earthquake of June 12, 1897. The^^®®* 
Government offices and nearly all masonry buildings in 

Mm2 
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Gauhati were wrecked, and roads and bridges were destroyed. 
The drainage of the District was obstructed, the levels appear 
to have been altered, and large tracts of fertile land were 
rendered unfit for cultivation. After the earthquake the 
floods of the Brahmaputra were of exceptional severity, and 
agriculture received a serious check. 

History. The District originally formed part of the ancient Hindu 
kingdom of Kamarupa, which, according to the Jogini Tantra, 
included the whole of the Brahmaputra Valley, with Rangpur 
and Cooch Behar. One of the earliest kings, Bhagadatta, 
whose capital was situated at Pragjyotishapura, the modern 
Gauhati, is said to have fought on the losing side in the great 
war of the Mahabharata ; but the history of the country up to 
a recent date is involved in great obscurity. In the sixteenth 
century Kamrup formed part of the territory of the Koch 
dynasty. The king, Nar Narayan, waged successful war 
against the Ahoms and the Rajas of Cachar, Jaintia, Sylhet, 
and Tippera ; but the kingdom was divided, and the territory 
east of the Sankosh, which includes the present Kamrup, was 
allotted to Nar Narayan’s nephew, Raghu Rai, while his son 
Lakshml Narayan retained as much of the kingdom as lay 
west of that river. Disputes soon broke out between the two 
branches of the family, and the Muhammadans were called in 
on one side, the Ahoms on the other. The struggle between 
these powers continued for some years, but the Muhammadans 
at last succeeded in inflicting a decisive defeat upon their 
opponents, and occupied Gauhati in 1637. This was not, 
however, the first occasion on which the Muhammadans had 
invaded Assam. At the beginning of the thirteenth century 
expeditions had been dispatched up the valley of the Brahma- 
putra; but the raiders, though for a time successful, were 
imable to retain their hold upon the country. Two of their 
leaders in the sixteenth century are still well remembered: 
Turbak, the remnants of whose army were finally converted 
into the degraded Muhammadan caste known as Morias ; and 
Kala Pahar, who is said to have partially destroyed the sacred 
temples at Kamakhya and Hajo. The last and greatest inva- 
sion was that of Mir Jumla in 1660-2. This general, though 
at first successful, was subsequently overcome by the difficul- 
ties of the climate and the country, and was compelled to 
retreat with the loss of all his guns. The Muhammadan 
frontier was then fixed at Goalpara, and KamrQp was absorbed 
into the Ahom kingdom, Gauhati becoming first the head- 
quarters of the viceroy of Lower Assam, and at the end of 
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the eighteenth century of the Raja himself. By this time the 
power of the Ahom king had been completely undermined, 
and Captain Welsh was sent into the valley in 1792 to put 
a stop to the anarchy then prevailing. He w'as recalled two 
years later ; and Assam again became a scene of internecine 
struggles, which culminated in the occupation of the Burmans, 
who ravaged the Province with fire and sword. In 1826, after 
the first Burmese War, Kamrup, with the rest of the valley 
of the Brahmaputra, was ceded to the British. The Duars at 
the foot of the Himalayas remained, however, in possession 
of the Bhotias till 1841. In that year they were annexed 
and compensation paid to the hillmen for their loss of territory. 

On the outbreak of the Bhutan War in 1864, Dewangiri was 
occupied by British troops, but they subsequently retired from 
the post with undue precipitation. The village was recaptured 
in April, 1865, and since that date has formed a part of British 
territory. The head-quarters of the Assam Division were 
originally fixed at Gauhati ; but in 1874, when Assam was 
separated from Bengal, Shillong was chosen as the seat of 
government. 

Gauhati contains numerous tanks and temples, and is sur- Archaeo- 
rounded by extensive earthworks, which bear witness to the^^^^* 
importance of the kingdom of which it formed the capital. 

The remains of a large number of Hindu temples are scattered 
over the District, the most important being those at Kamakhya 
just below Gauhati, and at Hajo, about 15 miles by road 
north-west of that place. 

The population of the District at the last four enumerations The 
was: (1872) 561,681, (1881) 644,960, (1891) 634,249, andP^I^^^* 
1901 {589,187). The decrease in the last two decades is due 
to the ravages of a peculiarly malignant form of fever known 
as kala azar^ and to general unhealthiness ; but it is believed 
that since 1899 the population has been again increasing. 

The District is divided into two subdivisions, Gauh^ and 
Barpeta, with head-quarters at the towns of the same name, 
and contains 1,716 villages. The table on the next page 
gives the area, number of towns and villages, and population 
according to the Census of 1901. 

Hindus formed 69 per cent of the population, and Muham- 
madans 9 per cent., while 21 per cent, were animistic tribes- 
men. How little the District has been affected by outside 
influences can be judged from the fact that S3 per cent, of the 
population in 1901 spoke Assamese and ii per cent. Bodo 
or plains Kach£rl ; while only 3 per cent of the population 
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enumerated there had been born outside its boundaries. 
Kamrup is further peculiar in that the women exceeded the 
men in numbers. 


Subdivision. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

i 1 

1 ^ 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation m 
population be> 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Barpeta , 
Gauhati . 

1,«74 

2,584 

I 

I 

600 

I,Il6 

473,252 

91 

183 

- 14-5 

- 5.0 

4,520 

16,228 

District total 

3,858 

2 

1,716 

589,187 

153 

- 7*1 

20,748 


Castes and The principal Hindu caste is the Kalita (115,600), a respect- 
oLcupa- able caste supposed to be the descendants of Aryans who had 

tions. immigrated to Assam before the functional division of caste 

was introduced into Bengal. The Koch, into whose ranks 
converted Kach^is are received, are also numerous (93,800), 
and so are the Kewats (41,600). The Shahas (14,100) are 
by tradition liquor-sellers, but have taken to agriculture, and 
have succeeded in obtaining a respectable position in Assamese 
society. The District contains many shrines, and Brahmans 
(23,100) are found in much larger numbers than in the rest 
of the Assam Valley, The principal aboriginal tribes are the 
Kacharis (92,100) and the Rabhas, who are closely akin to 
them (16,300), the Mikirs (10,600), the Garos, and the Lalungs. 
All of these tribes are members of the great Bodo race, which 
is supposed to have entered the valley from North-Western 
China many centuries ago. Agriculture supports 81 per cent. 
- of the population, a lower proportion than in the other plains 
Districts of the Province. The number of priests, fishermen, 
and beggars is, however, unusually high, the strength of the 
last-named class giving some indication of the misfortunes 
which Kamrup has recently experienced. There is a branch 
of the American Baptist Mission at Gauhati, and the great 
majority of the native Christians (1,379) in 1901 are members 
of that sect. 

General Broadly speaking, the District on either side of the 
tSl con divided into three belts of land with different 

ditions. characteristics. The first is the chapan, or tract bordering on 
the river, which is subject to deep inundation during the rains, 
but dries rapidly at the approach of the cold season. The 
soil is usually a light loam, on which rank jungle springs up 
with great rapidity, but which yields, when cultivated, excellent 
crops of mustard and summer rice, though the latter is liable 
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to be destroyed by an early rise of the river. Permanent 
villages are never found here, and the land is generally aban- 
doned after it has been cultivated for two or three years. 

This riverain tract merges gradually into a broad plain, in 
which transplanted winter rice (salt) is the staple crop ; in the 
intermediate stage, where the water lies too deep to admit of 
transplantation, bao^ a long-stemmed variety of winter rice, 
is sown broadcast. Lastly, the high land under the hills is 
well drained and free from risk either of flood or drought, 
as it can be irrigated from the hill streams. Here the staple 
crop is sdli^ or transplanted dhu {kharma\ which is reaped in 
November and yields a much larger out-turn than the same 
rice w^hen sown broadcast. The soil of the District varies 
from pure sand to a stiff clay which is useless for any kind 
of crop. The most fertile variety is a deep soft loam, which 
is found in the lowest part of the rice basins. The crops 
depend, however, more on the water-supply than upon the 
intrinsic fertility of the soil, and in the central and submontane 
tract the supply of water is generally adequate. The chief 
danger to which agriculture is exposed is from floods, which 
have been especially severe since the drainage channels silted 
up at the time of the earthquake of 1897. Steps have, how- 
ever, been taken by both Government and the villagers to 
re-excavate these channels. 

The main agricultural statistics of the District in 1903-4 are Chief agri- 
shown in the following table, in square miles : — 

StSLXlStlCS 

and princi- 
pal crops. 


Subdivision. 

Area shown in the revenue 
accounts. 

Forests. 


Settled 

Unsettled. 

Cultivated. 


Barpeta 

Gauhati • 

199 

823 

i»o ?5 

I >759 

159 

639 

149 

Total 

1,024 

2,834 

798 

J 49 


The staple food-crop is rice, which in 1903-4 covered 
718 square miles, or 76 per cent of the total cropped area. 
Rather more than half of the rice crop was sdli^ 31 per cent, 
was dhUy and 20 per cent. bao. Other important crops are 
mustard (95 square miles), pulse (35), and sugar-cane. Mustard 
and pulse are usually grown along the banks of the Brahma- 
putra, on land afterwards occupied by summer rice. 

When Gauhati was the head-quarters of the Commissioner Tea, 
of Assam, a considerable number of tea gardens were opened 
in the neighbourhood of the town. In many cases, however, 
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the sites were badly chosen, and the tea was planted on steep 
and rocky hill-sides, where the rain washed all the fertility 
from the soil. The seed employed was inferior, the rainfall 
insufficient, and a large proportion of the gardens proved to be 
unable to compete with the more prosperous estates of Upper 
Assam. The result was that the area under tea fell from 6,302 
acres in 1882 to 3,659 in 1904. In the latter year ig gardens 
yielded 735,000 lb. of manufactured tea, and gave employment 
to 7 Europeans and 2,416 natives, most of whom had been 
brought from other parts of India. 

Improve- The cultivation of jute on a commercial scale has recently 
meats m introduced, but the industry is still in its infancy; and, 

taral prac- apart from this, nothing has been done to develop the staples of 
tice. the District, or to break up the large area of unsettled waste land. 

On the contrary, the area settled at full rates decreased by 
12 per cent, between 1891 and 1901, owing to the decline in 
population and the injury done by the earthquake. Since 
1901 there has, however, been a satisfactory extension of culti- 
vation. Agricultural loans were first made in 1902, and during 
the next three years about Rs. 49,000 was advanced. 

Cattle. The Assamese are utterly indifferent to all the laws of breed- 
ing and to the comfort of their animals, and the native cattle 
are in consequence poor undeveloped creatures. The indi- 
genous buffaloes are, however, larger and stronger than those 
of Bengal. The ponies brought down from the hills by the 
Bhotias are sturdy little animals, and the Bhutan cattle also 
are a fine breed, but cannot be obtained in large numbers. 
Irrigation. The only irrigation works in the District are the small 
channels dug by the Kachari villagers in the submontane 
tracts, to bnng the water of the hill streams to their fields. 
Some .channels, though only a few feet wide, are several miles 
long, and are capable of irrigating *3, 000 or 4,000 acres. They 
are constructed by the combined labour of the villagers with- 
out any intervention on the part of Government. Embank- 
ments for flood protection and drainage channels are, however, 
more necessary than irrigation works. 

Forests. There were 30 forest Reserves in Kamrup in 1903-4, with 
a total area of 149 square miles. The principal Reserves are 
those at Pantan and Barduar (59 square miles), which are 
situated on the banks of the Kulsi river about 30 miles west of 
Gauhati ; and many of the other forests are small patches, only 
one or two square miles in area. By far the most important 
timber tree in Kamrup is sd/ (Shorea rohusta ) ; but tUa sapa 
{Michelict, Chct'fnpacd)^ ajhar {Lagerstroemia Elos Ecginae^ som 
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{Ariocarpus Chaplasha\ and gtmserai {Cinnamomum glandull 
ferum) are also found. The area of ‘ unclassed ' forests was 
2,294 square miles ; and, though only a small portion is actually 
covered with timber, the out-turn from these forests is larger 
than from the Reserves. There is a small plantation of teak 
and rubber-trees on the Kulsi near the Barduar forest. 

No minerals are worked in Kamrup, but deposits of lime are Minerals, 
said to exist at the foot of the Bhutan hills. 

Manufactures, apart from tea, are unimportant. In each Arts and 
house there is a rough loom, on which the women of the 
family weave silk and cotton cloths. The silk cloths, which 
are usually made from the thread of the eri worm {Atfams 
ricini\ are often sold ; the cotton cloth is reserved for home 
use. Gold filigree-work is made at Barpeta; but, though 
there are a number of jewellers in the District, articles are 
made only to order. Brass and bell-metal utensils, iron hoes 
and choppers, and rough pottery are also manufactured, 
though not in large quantities. Canoes are hollowed out of 
the trunks of large trees, the people of Barpeta being specially 
proficient in the art. Mustard oil is prepared in the ordinary 
country mill ; and at Gauhati there are two steam mills, where 
flour is ground, cotton ginned, and oil expressed. 

The general trade of the District is almost entirely in the Commerce, 
hands of Marwaris from Rajputana; but there are a certain 
number of Muhammadan shopkeepers, and at Barpeta the 
Assamese, whose wits have been unusually sharpened by their 
contest with nature in that inhospitable spot, are as keen 
traders as the Marwaris themselves. The principal exports are 
mustard seed, tea, cotton, lac, timber, and silk cloths. The 
articles received in exchange are rice, cotton yam and piece- 
goods, grain and pulse, kerosene and other oils, hardware, and 
salt. The chief centres ^of trade are Gauhati, Barpeta, 
SoALKUCHi, Palasbari, Rangia, Nalbari, Baram^ and 
Tamulpur, while there are permanent shops at ail the taksil 
head-quarters. Most of the internal trade is, however, trans- 
acted at the markets, of which a large number are held in 
different parts of the District. In the interior, as well as at 
Gauhati, the principal shopkeepers are Marwaris, who sell 
piece-goods, salt, grain, and oil, and not infrequently opium, 
and buy silk cloths, rice, and mustard-seed, for which they 
often make advances before the crop is cut The bulk of the 
trade is with Bengal, and is carried by steamer, though when 
the rivers rise in the rains country boats penetrate into the 
interior. The only foreign trade is with Bhutan, whose subjects 
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come down through the Dewangiri, Subankhata, and Kaki- 
labari Duars to fairs held at Darranga and Subankhata, and 
starting from these centres travel about the country. The 
principal imports from Bhutan are rubber, ponies, and 
blankets ; the exports are cotton and silk cloths. 

Means of The Assam-Bengal Railway runs for 33 miles through the 
cahS™' I^istrict to the Nowgong boundary, connecting Gauhati with 
Dibrugarh, and with Chittagong via the North Cachar hills. 
Through railway communication to Calcutta will be provided 
by a line now under construction, which will run from a point 
just opposite Gauhati to Golakganj on the Dhubri extension of 
the Eastern Bengal State Railway. A daily service of passenger 
steamers and large cargo boats, owned by the India General 
Steam Navigation Company and the Rivers Steam Navigation 
Company, ply on the Brahmaputra, calling at Gauhati, Soal- 
kuchi, Palasbari, and Kholabanda. During the rains country 
boats come from Bengal, and proceed up the various rivers 
into the interior. Two trunk roads pass through the District, 
along the north and south banks of the river. In 1903-4 
there were 16 miles of metalled and 160 miles of unmetalled 
roads maintained from Provincial funds, and 371 miles of 
unmetalled roads under the local boards. Generally speak- 
ing, Kamrup is well supplied with means of communication. 
A steam ferry crosses the Brahmaputra at Gauhati, 

Famine. As in other parts of Assam, famine is unknown in Kamrup ; 
but in 1901 the rice crop was the poorest that had been reaped 
for many years, and there was local scarcity which necessitated 
some assistance from Government. 

District For general administrative purposes, the District is divided 
s?ons^^d subdivisions : Gauhati, under the immediate charge 

staff. of the Deputy-Commissioner ; and Barpeta, usually entrusted 
to a native magistrate. The sanctioned District staff includes 
five Assistant Magistrates, a Forest officer, and an Engineer 
who is also in charge of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, and 
whose head-quarters are at Shillong* 

Cml and The Deputy-Commissioner has the powers of a Sub-Judge, 
j^sucef^ certain of the Assistant Magistrates exercise jurisdiction as 
Munsifs. Appeals, both civil and criminal, lie to the District 
and Sessions Judge of the Assam Valley, whose head-quartersr 
are at Gauhati, while the High Court at Calcutta is the chief 
appellate authority. The Assamese are a quiet and peaceful 
people, and there is not much serious crime. 

Land The land revenue system does not differ materially from that 
revenue. ^ Assam proper, described in the article on Assam* 
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The settlement is ryotwdri^ being made direct with the actual 
cultivators of the soil, and is liable to periodical revision. The 
District contains a large area of waste land, much of which 
is fit for permanent cultivation; and the settled area in 1903-4 
was only 27 per cent of the total area, including rivers, 
swamps, and hills. Mustard and summer rice are seldom 
grown on the same land for more than three years in suc- 
cession, and the villagers are allowed to resign their holdings 
and take up new plots of land on giving notice to the revenue 
authorities. In 1903-4, 31,000 acres were resigned and 47,000 
acres of new land taken up. Fresh leases are issued every 
year for this shifting cultivation, and a large staff of mandah 
is maintained to measure new land, test applications for relin- 
quishment, and keep the record up to date. Kamrup, like the 
rest of Assam proper, was last settled in 1893, and the average 
assessment per settled acre assessed at full rates in 1903-4 
was Rs. 2—7-2 (maximum Rs. 4-2, minimum Rs. i-ii). The 
District is now being resettled after a detailed examination, in 
which the different classes of land have been more carefully 
discriminated. In recent years the people have suffered 
severely from exceptional unhealthiness and from the earth- 
quake of 1897, which altered the levels of the country, causing 
obstructions to drainage and deposits of sand. An abatement 
of Rs. 60,000 has been made in the land revenue of the tracts 
most seriously affected. A special feature of the District is 
the large number of estates held revenue free {Idkhirdj) or at 
half-rates {nisfkhirdj). These cover respectively an area of 53 
and 229 square miles, and represent grants made by the Ahom 
Rajas, usually to priests or temples. 

The following table shows collections of land revenue and 
total revenue, in thousands of rupees : — 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue 

Total revenue 

9,12 

13.25* 

9.52 

14,90 

11,92 

17.38 

12,30 

18,56 


* Exclusive of forest receipts. 


Outside the municipalities of Gauhati and Barpeta, the Local and 
local affairs of each subdivision are managed by a board, pre- 
sided over by the Deputy-Commissioner and the subdivisional 
officer respectively. The expenditure of these boards in 
1903—4 amounted to about Rs. 1,43,000, nearly two-fifths 
of which was devoted to public works. 

For the prevention and detection of crime, the District 




Police and 
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Education, 
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and dis- 
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Vaccina- 

tion. 
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is divided into 17 investigating centres, and the civil police 
force consisted in 1904 of 46 officers and 282 men. There 
are no rural police, their duties being discharged by the 
village headmen. During the winter 2 officers and 31 men 
of the Garo Hills military police battalion are stationed in 
Kamrup, to hold the two outposts of Subankhata and 
Darranga. A District jail is maintained at Gauhati, and 
a lock-up at Barpeta. 

As regards education, Kamrup is fairly representative of 
Assam. The number of pupils under instruction in 1880-1, 
1890-1, 1 900-1, and 1903-4 was 6,261, 10,437, 12,346, and 
12,951 respectively. Education has made considerable pro- 
gress during the past thirty years, and nearly three scholars 
were under instruction in 1903-4 for every one in 1874-5. At 
the Census of 1901, 3*5 per cent, of the population (6*8 males 
and 0*2 females) were returned as literate. There were 285 
primary, 15 secondary, and 5 special schools in 1903-4. The 
number of female scholars was 431. The enormous majority 
of the pupils under instruction are only in primary classes, and 
the number of girls who have advanced beyond that stage is 
extremely small. Of the male population of school-going age, 
25 per cent, were in the primary stage of instruction, and of 
the female population of the same age less than one per cent. 
Among Muhammadans the percentage of the scholars of each 
sex to the male and female population of school-going age was 
27 and I respectively. An Arts college is maintained by 
Government at Gauhati. The total expenditure on education 
in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,17,000, of which Rs. 21,000 was derived 
from fees. About 29 per cent of the direct expenditure was 
devoted to primary schools. 

The District possesses 2 hospitals and 8 dispensaries, with 
accommodation for 33 in-patients. In 1904 the number of 
cases treated was 64,000, of whom 600 were in-patients, and 
1,100 operations were performed. The expenditure was 
Rs. 16,000, the greater part of which was met from Local 
and municipal funds. 

In 1903-4, 39 per 1,000 of the population were successfully 
vaccinated, which was considerably below the proportion for 
the Province as a whole. Vaccination is compulsory only in 
Gauhati town. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, A Statistical Account of Assam, vol. i 
(1879) ; E. A. Gait, ‘The Koch Kings of Ktoarupa,’ Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. Ixii, p. 4 ; H. C. Barnes, 
Assessment Reports, Bajali, Bijni, Barhhag, Baska, Ratida- 
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rang^ Ramdia^ and South Rank groups (1905) ; B. C. Allen, 
District Gazetteer of Kdmrup (1905).] 

Barpeta Subdivision. — Subdivision of Kamrtip District, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 26® f and 26® N. 
and 90® 39' and 91® E., on the north bank of the Brahma- 

putra, with an area of 1,274 square miles. In 1901 the popu- 
lation was 1 1 5,935, compared with 135,705 in 1891. It contains 
one town, Barpeta (population, 8,747), the head- quarters ; 
and 600 villages. The demand for land revenue and cesses in 
1903-4 was Rs. 2,54,000. The subdivision is sparsely peopled, 
and there are only 91 persons per square mile, as compared 
with 153 in the District as a vrhole. The decrease of nearly 
15 per cent, in the last intercensal period was due to ex- 
ceptional unhealthiness and to the damage done by the earth- 
quake of 1897. The annual rainfall averages 96 inches at 
Barpeta, but nearer the Himalayas it is considerably higher. 
The subdivision has always been liable to injury from flood, 
and since 1897 this liability has been seriously increased. 
Mustard was at one time extensively grown on the marshes 
that fringe the bank of the Brahmaputra, but the land now 
frequently remains too cold and wet to admit of a crop being 
raised. In the northern mauzas, which are almost exclusively 
inhabited by Kacharis, rich crops of rice are raised on fields 
irrigated from the hill streams. Elsewhere bao^ a long-stemmed 
variety of winter rice, is the staple crop. 

Gauhati Subdivision. — Subdivision of Kamrup District, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 25° 43' and 26® 
53' N. and 90® 56' and 92® ii' E., on both sides of the 
Brahmaputra, with an area of 2,584 square miles. In 1901 the 
population was 473,252, compared with 498,544 in 1891. It 
contains one town, Gauhati (population, 11,661), the head- 
quarters of the District; and i,ii6 villages. The demand 
for land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 was Rs. 10,97,000. 
South of the river the country is much broken up by outlying 
spurs of the Assam Range and by isolated hills which crop 
up above the alluvium, but on the north a wide plain stretches 
right up to the frontier of Bhutan. The centre of this plain 
is densely populated, and in the Nalb^i tahsll there are as 
many as 613 persons per square mile; but near the hills 
stretch large tracts of waste land, and the subdivision as a 
whole supports only 183 persons per square mile. The de- 
crease during the last intercensal period was due to the 
ravages of kald azdr^ malarial fever, and cholera. The 
annual rainfall at Gauhati town averages only 67 inches, but 
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nearer the hills, both on the north and south, it is as much 
as 75 or So inches. The majority of the population consist 
of respectable Sudra castes, such as the Kalita and Kewat; 
but a large tract lying between the Gohain Kamala Ali and 
the Bhutan hills is almost exclusively occupied by the Kachari 
tribe. Sali^ or transplanted winter rice, forms the staple crop \ 
but the subdivision was most injuriously affected by the earth- 
quake of 1897, which covered some of the most valuable land 
with deposits of sand, and increased the liability to flood, from 
which the District was never free, by disturbing the beds of 
rivers and drainage channels. Mustard and bao, a long-stemmed 
variety of winter rice, are grown near the Brahmaputra, and in 
recent years jute has been raised on a commercial scale. The 
Kacharis in the north irrigate their fields from the hill streams ; 
elsewhere drains and embankments rather than irrigation chan- 
nels are required. The tea industry is of comparatively small 
importance. In 1904 there were 19 gardens with 3,659 acres 
under plant, which gave employment to 7 Europeans and 2,416 
natives. The subdivision contains many places which are 
objects of pilgrimage to the devout Hindu, such as Kama- 
KHYA, Hajo, Basistha, Umananda, Aswakranta opposite Gau- 
hati, where the footprint of Krishna is to be seen embedded 
in the rock, and Chitrachal, where there is a temple dedicated 
to the nine planets, which marked the eastern boundary of 
Old Gauhati. 

Barpeta Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Kamrup District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
situated in 26° 19' N. and 91® i' E., on the right bank of the 
Chaulkboa, connected by a cart-road with the Kholabanda ghat 
on the Brahmaputra about 15 miles away. Population has 
steadily decreased during the last thirty years, and was only 
8,747 in 1901. Barpeta is famous as the site of a sattra or 
religious college founded by the Vaishnav reformer Sankar 
Deb at the end of the fifteenth century. The ground sur- 
rounding the sattra is considered holy, and is crowded with 
native huts, huddled together in the most insanitary pro- 
pinquity. The town has always been liable to flood ; but 
since the earthquake of 1897 the annual inundations have 
been more extensive, and for some time the prisoners, the 
treasure, and the office records had to be kept in boats. It 
■contains a hospital with four beds, and a high school which 
in 1903-4 had an average attendance of 113 boys. Barpeta 
was formed into a municipality in 1886. The receipts and 
expenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged 
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Rs. 10,000. In 1905—4 the income was Rs. 9,000, including 
taxes on houses and lands (Rs. 3,500) and a grant from Pro- 
vincial revenues (Rs. 2,500) ; while the expenditure was 
Rs 16,000, the chief items being conservancy (Rs. 3,300) 
and public works (Rs. 10,000). Barpeta is one of the few 
places in Assam where the Assamese have displayed any 
commercial aptitude. They retain all business in their own 
hands, and there is a considerable trade in mustard-seed and 
other country produce. The manufactures are not important, 
but include canoes, earthenware well rings, and artistic gold 
filigree work. 

Dewangiri. — Village on the extreme northern boundary of 
Kamrup District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 
26^ 52' N. and 91° 28' E., among the outlying ranges of the 
Himalayas. It stands among natural surroundings of great 
beauty, about 2,000 feet above the level of the sea. At the 
time of the Bhutan War Dewangiri fort was held by a strong 
British force, who evacuated it under somewhat discreditable 
conditions, when attacked by the enemy early in 1865. It 
was subsequently retaken with considerable loss to the Bhotias ; 
upwards of 100 were killed in a blockhouse, in which they 
barricaded themselves and declined to surrender. The in- 
habitants are Bhotias subject to the British Government, and 
just beyond Dewangiri a customs house is maintained by the 
Bhutan authorities on their side of the frontier. The village 
is not itself a centre of trade, but about one-third of the traffic 
of the hills passes through it to the mart at Subankhata. 

Gauhati Town (Goa-hathi'==^*‘\!^^ land covered with areca- 
palms’). — Head-quarters of Kamrup District, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, situated in 26® ii' N. and 91° 45'' E., on both 
banks of the Brahmaputra river. The principal portion of 
the town is, however, on the left or southern bank. This 
lies on the trunk road from Bengal to Sadiya, and is the 
terminus of the Assam Valley branch of the Assam-Bengal 
Railway. A line is under construction along the north bank 
of the Brahmaputra, which will connect the northern portion 
with Calcutta by the Eastern Bengal State Railway. An excel- 
lent metalled road runs from South Gauhati to Shillong, the 
head-quarters of the Province. A steam ferry crosses the 
Brahmaputra, and the town is a port of call for the river 
steamers. The total population of North and South Gauhati 
together in 190X was 14,244. The majority of the inhabi- 
tants, as in most of the towns of Assam, are foreigners. 

Gauhati is identified with Pragjyotishapura, the capital pf 
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king Bhagadatta, mentioned in the Mahabharata. Its sub- 
sequent history is uncertain, but in the sixteenth century it was 
included in the Koch kingdom. In the seventeenth century it 
was the sport of the armies of the Muhammadans and Ahoms, 
and in the short space of fift}' years was taken and retaken no 
less than eight times. In i68r the Muhammadans were driven 
out of Kamrtip, and from that tune onward Gauhati became 
the residence of the Ahom governor of Lower Assam. In 
17865 when Rangpur was captured by the Moamarias, the 
Ahom Raja transferred his capital to Gauhati. The extensive 
earthworks which protect it on the land side, the numerous 
large tanks, and the brick and masonry remains which are 
found in every direction beneath the soil, all clearly show 
that the place was originally an important city, with a con- 
siderable population, which occupied both banks of the Brah- 
maputra. The portion which lies on the north of the river 
is said to have been built by Parikshit, a Koch king who 
flourished at the end of the sixteenth century, and was the 
ancestor of the present Bijni family. By the end of the 
eighteenth century Gauhati had, however, fallen from its high 
estate, and Buchanan Hamilton, writing in 1809, describes it 
as a ‘very poor place.' From 1826, when Assam was ceded 
to the British, till 1874, when the Province was separated 
from Bengal, Gauhati was the head- quarters of the Assam 
Division j and it is still the head-quarters of the Commissioner 
and the Judge of the Assam Valley Districts, as well as of the 
ordinary District staff. The most noteworthy event in its 
recent history was the earthquake of 1897, which destroyed all 
the Government offices and wrecked every masonry building 
in the place. The town has since been rebuilt, and hardly 
any traces are now to be seen of this great catastrophe. 

The situation of Gauhati is extremely picturesque. To the 
south it is surrounded by a semicircle of wooded hills, while 
in front rolls the mighty Brahmaputra, which during the rains 
is nearly a mile across. In the centre of the stream lies a 
rocky island, the farther bank is fringed with graceful palms, 
and the view to the north is again shut in by ranges of low 
hills. Such a site, though beautiful, is far from healthy, and 
at one time the mortality in the town was very high. Improve- 
ments in the drainage and water-supply have done much to 
remedy this defect, but owing to its sheltered situation and 
the comparatively low rainfall (67 inches) the climate in the 
summer is rather oppressive. In addition to the ordinary 
public buildings, there are a town hall, a hospital with 29 beds, 
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and a jail with accommodation for 352 prisoners. The con- 
victs are chiefly emplo3’ed in gardening, oil-pressing, and 
weaving. Branches of the American Baptist Mission and of 
a Roman Catholic mission are located in the town, while 
the numerous temples situated in GauhSti itself and in its 
immediate vicinity render it an object of pilgrimage to Hindus 
from all parts of India. 

Gauhati was constituted a municipality, under (Bengal) 
Act V of 1876, in 1878, and (Bengal) Act III of 1844 was 
subsequently introduced in 1887. The municipal receipts 
and expenditure during the ten years ending 1902—3 averaged 
Rs.^ 43,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 49,000, including 
taxes on houses and lands (Rs. 8,900), water rate (Rs. to, 000), 
revenue from markets and slaughterhouses (Rs. 5,400), and 
a contribution from Provincial revenues (Rs. 10,000). The 
expenditure was Rs. 51,000, the chief items being w^ater-supply 
(Rs. TO3600), conservancy (Rs. 16,800), and public works 
(Rs. 11,200), The water-supply is pumped from the Brahma- 
putra, passed through filtering beds, and distributed by stand- 
pipes all over the town. Since the completion of these works 
in 1887, cholera, which used to be very prevalent, has almost 
disappeared. The town is the principal centre of trade in 
Lower Assam. The exports to Calcutta consist of mustard 
seed, cotton, silk, cloth, lac, and other forest produce; the 
principal imports are salt, cotton piece-goods and thread; 
gram and pulse, and kerosene and other oils. Nearly the 
whole of the business is in the hands of Marwari merchants, 
who have recently made some attempt to w^ork up raw mate- 
rial obtained from the Assamese instead of exporting it in 
that condition to Calcutta. Two steam mills have been 
started for cotton-ginning, flour-grinding, and the manufacture 
of mustard oil. The larger mill has a daily out-turn of about 
3,200 gallons of oil. The chief educational institutions are 
a second-grade Government college — the Cotton College — 
which teaches up to the First Arts standard, and two high 
schools. The Government school was opened in' 1B35 and 
the college in 1901. In 1903—4 the college had an average 
attendance of 64 students, 

Hajo. — ^Village in Kamrup District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 26° 15' N. and 91^ 31"^ E., on the north 
bank of the Brahmaputra, 15 miles by road from Gauhati. 
Population (1901), 3,803. Hajo is famous for a temple to 
Siva which stands in a picturesque situation on the top of 
a low hill. It is said to have been originally built by one Ubo 
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!Rishi, and to have been restored by Raghu Deb (a. d. 1583) 
after it had been damaged by the Muhammadan general Kala 
Pahar. It is an object of veneration not only to Hindus but 
also to Buddhists, who visit it in considerable numbers, under 
the idea that it was at one time the residence of Buddha. 
The building has some claims to architectural beauty, but was 
damaged by the earthquake of 1897. A staff of dancing-girls 
is attached to the temple, and it enjoys a grant of revenue- 
free land of over 12,000 acres. The tahsll office and police 
station are situated about a mile from the village, in front of 
a large and shallow lake which was formed after the earthquake 
of 1897. 

Kamakhya. — A temple, sacred to SatX, which stands on 
the beautiful Nilachal hill overhanging the Brahmaputra, about 
2 miles west of Gauhati, in Kamrup District, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, in 26^^ 10' N. and 91® 45' E. According to tradi- 
tion, the temple was originally built by Naraka, a prince who 
is said to have flourished at the time of the Mahabharata, and 
to have constructed a stone-paved causeway up the hill, which 
is still in existence. It was rebuilt by Nar Narayan about 
1565, and on the occasion of its consecration 140 human 
heads were offered to the goddess, but only a small portion of 
Nar Narayan^s temple now remains. Satfs organs of genera- 
tion are said to have fallen on the place now covered by the 
temple, and this fact renders the spot an object of pilgrimage 
to devout Hindus from every part of India. Six other temples 
stand on the hill, and from the summit a magnificent view is 
obtained over the river and the surrounding country. A grant 
of revenue-free land, nearly 8,000 acres in extent, made to the 
temple by the native rulers of Assam, has been confirmed 
by the British Government. The most important festivals are 
the Pous Bia, about Christmas time, when Kamakhya is mar- 
ried to Kameswar, and the Basanti and Durga L^ujas^ which 
are celebrated, the former in the spring, the latter in the 
autumn. 

Nalbaii. — Village in the Gauhati subdivision of Kamrup 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 26° 27' N. 
and 91® 26' E. Population (1901), 1,312. The village con- 
tains a market in which country produce of all sorts is pro- 
curable. The public buildings include a dispensary and an 
English middle school. Nalbari suffered severely from the 
earthquake of 1897, which altered the waterways and rendered 
it impossible for boats to come up the Chaulkhoa from Barpeta 
in the rains — a route that was formerly open. Efforts are 
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now being made to bring one of the rivers back into its former 
channel. Most of the trade is in the hands of Marwari 
merchants known as Kayahs. The principal imports are 
cotton piece-goods, grain and pulse, kerosene and other oils, 
salt, and bell-metal j the chief exports are rice, mustard-seed, 
jute, hides, and silk cloths. 

Falasbari. — Village in the Gauhati subdivision of Kamrup 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 26° 8' N. and 
91*^ 32' E., on the south bank of the Brahmaputra, 15 miles 
west of Gauhati town. The Marwari merchants of the place 
purchase lac and a little cotton from the hill tribes, and mus- 
tard-seed, rice, silk, and a little jute from the villagers of the 
neighbourhood. There is a flourishing market, in which all 
sorts of country produce, especially poultry and vegetables, 
are procurable. The public buildings include a dispensary 
and an English middle school. The river steamers call 
regularly at Palasbari ghat. 

Rangia. — ^Village in the Gauhati subdivision of Kamrup 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 26° 27' N. 
and 91^ 37' E., on the bank of the Baralia river, 23 miles 
north of Gauhati town. The public buildings include a dis- 
pensary. Most of the trade is in the hands of Marwari 
merchants known as Kayahs. The principal imports are 
cotton piece-goods, grain and pulse, kerosene and other 
oils, and salt ; the chief exports are rice and silk cloth. 
All sorts of country produce are procurable in the village 
market. 

Soalkuchi. — Village in the Gauhati subdivision of Kamrup 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 26® ii' N. 
and 91° 37' E., on the north bank of the Brahmaputra, about 
15 miles west of Gauhati town. It is a port of call for the 
river steamers and an important trading centre, the principal 
articles of export being silk cloths, jute, and mustard-seed. 
Unlike most of the Assamese, the people of Soalkuchi have 
a keen commercial instinct, and act as middlemen and carriers 
in the mustard-seed trade. The principal commercial castes 
are the Shau or Shaha, the Dhobi, and the Tanti. The 
local products include boats and mugd silk. 

Subankhata. — Village in the Gauhati subdivision of 
Kamrup District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 
26"^ 47' N. and 91® 25' E. A fair is held here in the cold 
season, which is largely attended by the Bhotias, who bring 
down ponies, blankets, wax, and lac for sale, and purchase 
cotton cloth and other articles. A detachment of military 
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police, consisting of 31 officers and men, is stationed at 
Subankhata during the cold season. 

Darrang.— District of Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying 
‘between 26° 12' and 27® o' N. and 91° 42' and 93® 47' E., 
' with an area of 3,418 square miles. It is bounded on the 
north by Bhutan, Towang, a province subject to Tibet, and 
the Aka and Dafla Hills ; on the east by Lakhimpur District ; 
on the west by Kamrup ; and on the south by the Brahma- 
putra. Darrang consists of a narrow strip of land shut in 
between the lower ranges of the Himalayas and the Brahma- 
putra, about 126 miles in length from east to west, with an 
average width of 27 miles. The only hills within the District 
are a few low tilas between 100 and 200 feet in height along 
the river’s edge near Singramari and Tezpur, and an outlying 
spur of the Himalayas north of Balipara, round which the 
Bhareli sweeps in a broad curve before turning south to join 
the Brahmaputra. The rest of Darrang is a level plain, through 
which numerous rivers make their way to the Brahmaputra. 
The central portion of this plain is well adapted for rice 
cultivation, but towards the north the level rises, and the foot 
of the hills is clothed in forest, while in many places the banks 
of the Brahmaputra are covered with high grass jungle. The 
District, as a whole, is very sparsely peopled; and though 
in places there are considerable stretches of cultivated land, 
a large area is waste, covered with high grass, reeds, and tree 
forest, and in the north with short springy turf. The general 
appearance is extremely picturesque. On the north the Hima- 
layas rise like a wall from the valley, and in the cold season 
snowy peaks are to be seen behind the blue ranges of the 
outer hills. Along the southern boundary flows the mighty 
Brahmaputra, and across the river hills again meet the eye. 
The rivers issue from the mountains through gorges of great 
beauty ; and the even level of the plain is pleasingly diversified 
with green rice-fields, dotted with groves of fruit trees and 
clumps of bamboos, trim tea gardens, and stretches of grass 
jungle or tree forest. The most important tributaries of the 
Brahmaputra from west to east are the Barnadi, with its 
tributary the Nanai, the Nanadi, the Dhansiri, the Pachnai, 
the Belsirijjthe Bhareli, the Bargang, and the Burai, All 
of these rivers rise beyond the frontier, and have tortuous 
courses and swift currents. Near the banks of the Brahma- 
putra there are numerous swamps and marshes, but no lakes 
of any size. 

\ The plain is of alluvial origin, and consists of an admixture 
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of clay and sand, the latter preponderating near the Brahma- 
putra. At Bishnath and near Tezpur are elevated tracts which 
represent an older alluvium of hea\uer texture and higher 
colour. The hills are for the most part composed of gneiss. 

When not under cultivation, the low-lying tracts are covered Botany, 
with a dense jungle of high grass and reeds, of which there 
are three main varieties, khagari i^Saccharum sfontaneuin), ikra 
{Saccharum arundinaceuvi)^ and nal {Rhragmites Roxburghii). 

On higher ground thatching-grass {Itnperata arundinaced) is 
found. 

The wild animals include elephants, rhinoceros, tigers. Fauna, 
leopards, bears, buffaloes, bison, and several kinds of deer; 
but the larger forms of game are being gradually killed out. In 
1904, 16 persons and 3,899 cattle were killed by wild beasts, 
and rewards were paid for the destruction of 115 tigers and 
leopards. In 1902-3, 46 elephants were captured. The game- 
birds include florican, partridges, pheasant, jungle-fowl, and 
snipe. 

The climate does not differ materially from that of the rest CJiraafe. 
of the Assam Valley. Between November and the middle 
of March it is cool and pleasant, but during the remainder of 
the year it is warm and damp. The thermometer seldom rises 
above 90°, but in the hot season the air is overcharged with 
moisture and is thus oppressive. The plains at the foot of 
the hills are exceedingly malarious, and the District as a whole 
is not as healthy as those of Upper Assam. 

The rainfall, as in other parts of the Province, is heavy. Rainfall, 
Near the Brahmaputra about 70 inches are recorded in the 
year, but under the hills the average fall is about 100 inches. 

The distribution as a rule is satisfactory, and the District 
suffers little from either drought or flood. 

The great earthquake of 1897 was distinctly felt in Darrang. Earth- 
The eastern wall of the church and the northern wall of the 
jail at Tezpur were shaken down, and in Mangaldai the sul> 
divisional officer's house was wrecked, and much damage done 
to roads and bridges. 

According to tradition Darrang originally formed part of History, 
the kingdom of Bana Raja, who was defeated by Krishna in a 
pitched battle near Tezpur (‘the town of blood'). His 
fortress is said to have occupied the site where the Deputy- 
Commissioner's office now stands; and the massive granite 
ruins found in the neighbourhood are evidence that the town 
must at one time have been the seat of powerful and civilized 
princes, who were probably a line of Pal kings flourishing 
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about A.B. looo. At Bhalukpang, in the gorge of the Bhareli, 
30 miles north of Tezpur, are the ruins of a fort, which is said 
to have been the capital of Sana's grandson, Bhaluka, from 
whom the Akas trace their descent. In historical times 
Darrang formed part of the territory of Nar Narayan, the 
Koch king of Kamarupa, a powerful prince who flourished 
in the latter half of the sixteenth century. Before his death he 
divided his kingdom and made over Darrang, with Kamrup 
and Goalpara, to his nephew Raghu Rai, whose capital was at 
Barnagar in the west of Kamrup District. During the reigns 
of Raghu Rai's two sons, Parikshit and Bali Narayan, the 
kingdom was invaded by the Muhammadans ; and though Bali 
Narayan invoked the aid of the Ahoms from Upper Assam, 
and was by them established as Raja of part of Darrang 
District, he was eventually defeated and killed in 1637. For 
at least a hundred years earlier the Ahoms had been in 
possession of the country east of the Bhareli, and from this 
time onward they were the dominant power in the whole 
of the District. It is doubtful whether the Koch princes 
ever exercised sovereign rights over the part of Darrang that 
lies east of Tezpur ; and after the death of Bali Narayan the 
Darrang Rajas sank into the position of feudatory chiefs. Their 
power steadily declined, and by 1725 their territory consisted 
only of that portion of the Mangaldai subdivision which lay 
south of the Gohain Kamala AlT. Sixty years later the Ahom 
kingdom was tottering to its fall, and the Darrang Raja en- 
deavoured to throw off its yoke and to seize part of Kamrup ; 
but in 1792 he was defeated by an expeditionary force under 
the command of Captain Welsh, and in 1826 Darrang, with 
the rest of Assam, passed under British control. As the hold 
of the Ahoms weakened, the Bhotias, Akas, and Daflas took 
the opportunity of establishing some claim to the territory 
lying at the foot of the Himalayas. Under native rule the 
two Duars of Kaling and Buriguma, in the west of Darrang, 
were leased to the Bhotias for eight months in the year. This 
arrangement was the source of constant trouble ; and in 1841 
Government attached the whole of this territory, compensating 
the Bhotias for their claims with an annual money payment. 
Similar arrangements were made with the Bhotias not subject 
to Bhutan, who put forward claims to the Kariapara DuSr and 
the Char Duar; but more trouble was experienced with the 
Akas and Daflas who occupy the hills east of the river 
Dhansiri. Leaving aside the raids of frontier tribes, the most 
noticeable event that has occurred of recent years was a riot 
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at Patharughat in February, 1894. The villagers attempted 
to resist the revision of the land revenue assessment, and 
assembled in large numbers to coerce the Deputy-Com- 
missioner. The police, were compelled to fire in self-defence, 
and 15 of the rioters were killed and 37 wounded. 

Apart from the carved stones and pillars found at Tezpur Archaeo- 
and the ruins of a large stone temple on a neighbouring 
hill, the District contains few objects of archaeological interest. 

Near Bishnath, however, remains of extensive earthworks are 
seen, which must once have enclosed a considerable town ; 
and large tanks are to be found near the roads made by the 
native princes. 

The population of the District at the last four enumerations The 
was: {1872) 235,720, (1881) 273,012, (1891) 307,440, andP®®P^^‘ 
(1901) 337,313. The whole of the increase since 1881 has 
been due to immigration, for the number of persons bom 
and enumerated in the District in 1901 was nearly 6 per cent, 
less than it had been twenty years before. Darrang is divided 
into two subdivisions, Tezpur and Mangaldai, with head- 
quarters at the towns of the same names. The Tezpur 
subdivision is sparsely peopled, healthy, and progressive, and 
contains a large number of tea gardens. Mangaldai, on the 
other hand, had a fairly dense population twenty years ago, 
which has steadily declined since 1891, owing to excessive 
mortality from kald azdr. In 1901 the District contained one 
town, Tezpur, the head-quarters; and 1,275 villages. 

The following table gives statistics of population according 
to the Census of 1901 : — 


Subdivision. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Populationper 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

tfl 

1 

Villages. 

Mangaldai 

1.245 


783 

170,580 

137 

- 9.2 

3,119 

Tezpur . 

3,173 

I 

492 

166,733 

77 

+ 3^*5 

6,432 

District total 

3,418 

I 

1,375 

337,313 

99 

+ 9.7 

9,551 


About 71 per cent, of the population in 1901 were Hindus, 
23 per cent, animistic tribesmen, and 5 per cent. Muhamma- 
dans. The foreign element in the population is very large, and 
no less than one-fourth of the persons enumerated in Darrang 
in 1901 had been bom in other Provinces. The majority of 
these persons are garden coolies, many of whom settle down 
as cultivators on the expiry of their agreements, and now form 
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an important element in the village population of the Tezpur 
subdivision. Assamese was in consequence spoken by only 
51 per cent, of the population, and Bodo by 16 per cent., 
while Bengali was returned by 19 per cent., and 6 per cent 
used Hindi or Mundari. 

Castes and Among Hindus the caste most strongly represented is the 
tioTs^^" Koch (47,400), whose ranks are largely recruited from con- 
verted Kacharis. The higher castes include Brahmans (6,400), 
Ganaks (6,200), Kalitas (17,800), and Kewats (13,600). There 
are many foreign cooly castes, the most numerous being 
Mundas (14,100) and Santals (11,200). The principal abo- 
riginal tribes are the Kacharis (63,200), with their kinsmen 
the Kabhas (15,400). Members of European and allied races 
numbered 203 in 1901. Agriculture was the means of support 
of 92 per cent, of the population, a very high proportion even 
for Assam. 

Christian A clergyman belonging to the Church Missionary Society 

missions, j^g^ny years been labouring among the Kacharis in the 

north of the District, and most of the native Christians (1,128) 

are members of the Anglican communion. 

General The soil varies from sand to a stiff clay, but for the culti- 

agncul- vation of rice the rainfall and level of the land are more 

tnralcon- . _ , _ , 

ditions. important factors than the actual composition of the soil on 
which it is grown. Summer rice and mustard are raised on 
the chapans near the Brahmaputra in Mangaldai ; but in the 
neighbourhood of Tezpur and Bishnath the fringe of permanent 
cultivation reaches to the river, and the proportion of land 
under these two crops is small. The central part of Mangaldai 
and the strip of land between the Gabharu and the Bhareli, 
north of Tezpur, are for the most part covered with winter rice, 
which is also grown largely in the submontane tracts in the 
north-west. Most of the tea gardens are situated on the broad 
ridge known as the ‘high bank,’ which runs north from Tezpur 
towards the foot of the hills. 

Chief agri- The main agricultural statistics of the District in 1903-4 are 
stacks shown in the following table, in square miles : — 

and princi- 
pal crops. 
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Rice is the staple crop, covering 331 square miles, or 
68 per cent, of the total cropped area. The total value of the 
rice crop is, however, considerably less than that of the tea 
manufactured in the District. Nearly four-fifths of the rice 
land is usually under sali or transplanted winter rice; and 
nearly the whole of the remainder is dhu or summer rice, 
which is either sown broadcast on the chalans or grown 
as a transplanted crop in high irrigated land under the 
Himalayas. 

The tea industry has made great strides during the last Tea. 
twenty years, and has been one of the most important factors 
in the development of the District. In 1882 the area planted 
was only 14,300 acres, but by 1896 it had risen to 31,900 acres. 

The industry was at that time in a very prosperous condition, 
private owners took advantage of the opportunity to sell their 
property to companies, and the capital thus obtained was used 
to extend the area under cultivation, which three years later 
amounted to 41,500 acres. It was impossible for the demand 
to keep pace with so rapid an expansion of the supply ; prices 
fell, it was no longer found profitable to spend money and 
labour on old tea gardens, and by 1904 the area had fallen 
to 39,941 ,acres. There were in that year 87 gardens, 3delding 
an out-turn of nearly 16,000,000 lb. of manufactured tea 
and giving employment to 99 Europeans and 52,085 natives, 
nearly all of whom had been brought at a great expense 
from other parts of India. The principal companies are the 
Empire of India Company, with its centre at Barjuli, and 
the Bishnath Company, with its centre at Pratapgarh. 

Between 1891 and 1901 the area settled at full rates rose by Improve- 
7 per cent., but the whole of this increase occurred in the ^ents m 
Tezpur subdivision, and the decrease of population in t^ral 
Mangaldai was accompanied by a shrinkage in the cultivated practice, 
area. Some attempt has been made at scientific farming 
by Europeans and Bengalis, and cotton, jute, and various 
kinds of sugar-cane and rice have been introduced ; but the 
natives as a whole show little inclination to adopt new varieties 
or to improve the quality of the crops grown. No advances 
under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act have yet been made in the 
District. 

In spite of an abundance of good grazing, the Assamese Cattle, 
cattle, as in other parts of the Brahmaputra Valley, are 
miserable creatures ; but the native breed of buffaloes are fine 
specimens of their kind. The Bhotias bring down sturdy 
little ponies, sheep, and fine cattle. Sheep do not thrive in the 
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plains, and are hardly ever reared there, while the ponies bred 
in the District are very inferior. 

Irrigation. Irrigation is practised only in submontane tracts, where the 
Kacharis divert water from the hill streams to their fields 
through little channels, and thus raise magnificent crops of rice 
from somewhat inferior soil. In the central portion of the 
plain the abundant rainfall and the low level of the land render 
irrigation unnecessary. 

Forests. Most of the ‘ reserved ’ forests of Darrang lie at the foot of 
the hills that form the northern boundary, stretching east and 
west from the Bhareli river at the point where it debouches 
on the plains. The total area of the Reserves, of which there 
are 7, is 321 square miles, the largest being the Charduar 
(12 1 square miles), the Balipara (88 square miles), and the 
Nowduar (82 square miles). The most valuable trees are 
rubber {Ficus elasticd)^ which has, however, been largely killed 
out by over-tapping, sal {Shorea robusta), nahor {Mesua ferrea\ 
khair {Acacia Catechu\ gunserai {Cinnamomum glanduliferum)^ 
and sam {Artocarpus Chaplaska), Canoes are made from the 
hollock {Terminalia bicolorata\ and simul {Bombax malabarl 
cum) is used for tea boxes. The needs of the people are fully 
met from the ‘ unclassed ^ state forest, managed by the local 
revenue authorities, which in 1903-4 covered an area of 2,126 
square miles ; very little timber is extracted from the Reserves. 
The greater portion of the ‘unclassed ^ state forest is, however, 
rolling savannah or marsh land, almost entirely destitute of 
tree growth. A considerable trade has always been carried 
on in rubber, which was formerly obtained in large quantities 
in British territory, but now comes chiefly from across the 
frontier. The receipts on this account during the ten years 
ending 1900-1 averaged Rs. 21,000 per annum. In 1873 
a plantation of rubber trees was started by Government at 
Charduar, which in 1903-4 covered 2,900 acres. A small 
trade has recently sprung up in agar wood, which is used 
for the manufacture of a perfume much in favour throughout 
the East. 

Minerals. No minerals are worked in Darrang, but good building stone 
can be obtained from the hills near Tezpur town. Under 
native rule gold-washing was carried on in many of the rivers, 
but the industry has completely died out since the occupation 
of the country by the British. Limestone of an inferior quality 
is found in the west of the District, and travertine, containing 
as much as 90 per cent of lime, has been discovered just 
beyond the frontier. Coal is known to exist outside the 
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northern boundary, but not, it is believed, in valuable quanti- 
ties or of good quality. 

The manufactures of Darrang are of very little importance. Arts and 
A few persons cast or hammer bell-metal and brass vessels ; 
simple ornaments of gold, silver, and lacquer are made, but 
only to order ; and a certain amount of rough pottery is turned 
out; but the number of persons supported by these crafts is 
small. Weaving is carried on in almost every house, but the 
greater part of the produce is required for home consumption, 
and the surplus available for sale is not large. A saw-mill 
afforded employment in 1904 to one European and 55 natives. 

As in the rest of the Assam Valley, almost the whole of the Commerce, 
trade is in the hands of the wealthy and indefatigable Marwari 
merchants, whose shops are to be found even in the remotest 
portions of the District ; but at Mangaldai and Tezpur a few 
shops are kept by Muhammadans from Bengal. A great deal 
of business is also done at the markets which are held every 
week in the neighbourhood of the tea gardens, and attended 
by villagers from many miles round. The principal centres 
are Tezpur, Bindukuri, Balipara, and Barjuli, all of which 
are served by the Tezpur-Balipara Railway. East of the Bhareli 
there is a fairly large market at Chutia, and in Mangaldai the 
largest bazars are those at Mangaldai town, Paneri, and Kalai- 
gaon. External trade is carried on almost entirely with Cal- 
cutta, and enters and leaves the District by steamer. The 
principal exports are tea, rubber, mustard-seed, hides, and 
canes, while the articles received in exchange are rice, gram 
and other grains, kerosene and other oils, piece-goods, machinery, 
hardware, and salt. Trans-frontier trade, which is largely trans- 
acted by barter, is carried on with the Bhotias of Bhutan at 
Ghagrapara and with those of Towang at Udalguri. Rubber 
is also imported from the Aka and Dafia Hills. The principal 
imports are rubber, blankets, and hill ponies ; the chief exports, 
cotton twist and piece-goods, rice, and silk cloths. Salt used 
formerly to be imported across the frontier in considerable 
quantities, but has of late years been ousted by the cheaper 
and better article obtained from Bengal. 

The main channel of trade is the Brahmaputra, on which Means of 
a daily service of passenger boats and a large fleet of cargo communi- 
steamers, owned by the India General Steam Navigation Com- 
pany and the Rivers Steam Navigation Company, ply between 
Goalundo and Dibrugarh and call at Tezpur and five other 
places in Darrang District. Country boats do not often pass 
up the Brahmaputra much above Mangaldai, and the rivers 
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flowing from the Himalayas are little used as trade routes. 
The trunk road runs from west to east through the District, 
a distance of 144 miles, but carries traffic only in a few places, 
as the direction of trade is southwards to the great river. There 
is no dearth of roads, but heavy traffic from the tea gardens 
renders some of those leading to the river ghats almost impass^ 
able in the rains. The cost of metalling is prohibitive, and 
the inconvenience experienced near Tezpur was so great that 
a 2 feet 6 inches railway was constructed in 1895 with private 
capital. This line runs from Tezpur ghat through some of the 
most important gardens, for a distance of twenty miles, to Bali- 
para. In 1903-4, 165 miles of unmetalled roads were main- 
tained by the Public Works department and 420 miles of 
unmetalled roads by local boards. Most of the minor streams 
are bridged, but ferries have still to be worked over the larger 
rivers. 

For general administrative purposes the District is divided 
into two subdivisions— Tezpur, which is under the immediate 
charge of the Deputy-Commissioner ; and Mangaluai, which 
is usually entrusted to a European magistrate. In addition to 
the Deputy-Commissioner, the ordinary staff of the District 
includes three Assistant Magistrates, one of whom is in charge 
of the Mangaldai subdivision, an Engineer, who is also in 
charge of Nowgong District, and a Forest officer. 

The Deputy-Commissioner exercises the powers of a Sub- 
Judge and the Assistant Magistrates act as Munsifs. Appeals, 
both civil and criminal, lie to the Judge of the Assam Valley, 
but the chief appellate authority is the High Court at Calcutta. 
The people are, as a whole, law-abiding, and there is not much 
serious crime. 

The land revenue system does not differ materially from that 
in force in the rest of Assam proper, which is described in the 
article on Assam. The settlement is ryotwdri, being made 
direct with the actual cultivators of the soil, and is liable to 
periodical revision. The District contains a large area of waste 
land, much of which is fit for permanent cultivation ; but the 
settled area in 1903-4 was only one-fifth of the total area, im 
eluding rivers, swamps, and hills. Mustard and summer rice 
are seldom grown on the same land for more than three years 
in succession, and the villagers are allowed to resign their hold- 
ings and take up new plots of land on giving notice to the 
revenue authorities. In 1903-4, 17,000 acres of land were so 
resigned and more than 26,000 acres of new land taken up. 
Fresh leases are issued every year for this shifting cultivation^ 
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and a large staff of mandais is maintained to' measure new land, 
test applications for relinquishment, and keep the records up 
to date. The District was last resettled for ten years in 1893, 
and the average assessment per settled acre assessed at full 
rates in 1903-4 was Rs. 2-8-3 (tnaximum Rs. 4-2 and mini- 
mum Rs. i-ii). Of recent years the condition of the people 
in Mangaldai has been prejudicially affected by the heavy 
mortality due to kaid azdr, and by the great earthquake which 
disturbed the level of the country. In 1901, as a measure of 
relief, the land revenue demand in that subdivision was reduced 
by Rs. 20,000. 

The land revenue and total revenue of the District are 
shown in the following table, in thousands of rupees : — 



1880-1. 

1890-1 

1900-1 

1903-4. 

Revenue from land . 

, Total revenue . 

4.37 

9.31* 

4 »S 5 

10,11 

7,01 

13.48 

6,96 

12,92 


* Exclusive of forest receipts. 


Outside the municipality of Tezpur, the local affairs of each Local and 
subdivision are managed by a board presided over by 
Deputy-Commissioner and subdivisional officer respectively, ment. 
The presence of a strong European element on these boards, 
elected by the planting community, lends to them a consider- 
able degree of vitality. The total expenditure in 1903-4 
amounted to Rs. 1,03,000, nearly two-thirds of which was laid 
out on public works. The income is chiefly derived from 
local rates, supplemented by a substantial grant from Pro- 
vincial revenues. 

For the prevention and detection of crime, the District Police and 
is divided into eight investigating centres, and the civil police 
force consisted in 1904 of 32 officers and 201 men. There 
are no rural police, their duties being discharged by the 
village headmen. During the winter 3 officers and 126 non- 
commissioned officers and men of the Lakhimpur military 
police battalion are stationed in Darrang, to hold the four 
outposts of Udalguri, Ghagrapara, Daimara, and Dikal, with 
a reserve at Tezpur. In the rains, when the hillmen cannot 
easily reach the plains, the outposts are withdrawn, and only 
the Tezpur garrison of 34 rifles remains. In addition to the 
District jail at Tezpur, there is a subsidiary jail at Mangaldai, 
with accommodation for 35 male and 4 female prisoners. 

Education has not made much progress in Darrang. Be- Edu<^tion. 




Medical. 


Vaccina- 

tion. 
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tween 1874-5 and 1903-4 the number of scholars increased 
by 103 per cent., as compared with 223 per cent in all the 
plains Districts of Assam taken together. The number of 
pupils under instruction in i88o-r, 1890-1, and 1903-4 were 
3^165, 3,593, 4 , 7 ^ 3 * and 4,550 respectively. At the Census 
of 1901, 2*8 per cent, of the population (5-2 males and 0*3 
females) were returned as literate. This low rate is partly due 
to the fact that animistic tribes and garden coolies form an 
unusually large proportion of the total population. There were 
139 primary, 5 secondary, and 2 special schools in the District 
in 1903-4. The number of female scholars was 145. A large 
majority of the pupils under instruction were only in primary 
classes, and not a single girl had advanced beyond that stage. 
Of the male population of school-going age, 14 per cent, were 
in the primary stage of instruction, and of the female popula- 
tion of the same age less than one per cent. The total ex- 
penditure on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 47,000, of which 
Rs. 7,000 was derived from fees; 31 per cent, of the direct 
expenditure was devoted to primary schools. 

The District possesses 2 hospitals and 8 dispensaries, with 
accommodation for 52 in-patients. In 1904 the number of 
cases treated was 107,000, of whom 400 were in-patients, and 
r,ooo operations were performed. The expenditure in the 
same year was Rs. 15,000, the greater part of which was met 
from Local and municipal funds. 

The advantages of vaccination are not fully appreciated; 
and in 1903-4 only 35 per 1,000 of the population were suc- 
cessfully vaccinated, which is considerably below the proportion 
for the Province as a whole. 

[E. A. Gait, ‘The Koch Kings of K^maxupa./ Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal^ vol. Ixii, p. 4 ; Sir W. W. Hunter, 
A Statistical Account of Assam, vol. i (1879); A. Mackenzie, 
History of the Relations of the Govermnent with the Hill Tribes 
of the North-East Frontier of Bengal (Calcutta, 1884) ; B. C. 
Allen, District Gazetteer of Darrang (1906).] 

Mangaldai. — Subdivision of Darrang District, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, lying between 26° 12' and 26® 56' N. and 
91® 42^^ and 92® 27' E., with an area of 1,245 square miles. 

It consists of a compact block of land lying between the 
Brahmaputra and the Himalayas. Between 1891 and 1901 
the population fell from 187,950 to 170,580, while in the 
previous decade there had been hardly any increase. This 
lack of progress is chiefly due to hala azar, the malarial fever 
which has wrought such havoc in Lower and Central Assam. 
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The marshes that fringe the Brahmaputra are fit only for the 
cultivation of mustard and summer rice, but the central portion 
of Mangaldai is closely populated, and the subdivision supports 
137 persons per square mile, as compared with 77 in the 
neighbouring subdivision of Tezpur. In 1904 there were in 
Mangaldai 26 tea gardens with 10,940 acres under plant, which 
gave employment to 28 Europeans and 13,271 natives; but 
the tea plant does not thrive as well here as in Upper Assam. 
In the central portion the annual rainfall averages between 
60 and 70 inches, while it is as much as 100 inches under the 
hills. The submontane tracts are chiefly inhabited by the 
Kachari tribe, who irrigate their rice-fields with water drawn 
from the hill streams; but artificial irrigation is not required 
in the central portion of the subdivision. The subdivision 
contains 783 villages, including Mangaldai, the head-quarters. 
The demand for land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 was Rs. 
4,01,000. 

Tezpur Subdivision. — Subdivision of Darrang District, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, l5dng between 26® 31' and 27° o' N. 
and 92^ 19' and 93® 47' E., with an area of 2,173 square 
miles. The subdivision consists of a narrow strip of land 
between the Brahmaputra and the Himalayas, a large portion 
of which is still uncultivated, the density in 1901 amounting 
to only 77 persons per square mile. The total population 
recorded at that Census was 166,733, or nearly 40 per cent, 
more than the figure for 1891 (119,490). This rapid increase 
is chiefly due to the tea industry, and more than a third of 
the population live on the plantations. The country a little 
to the north of Tezpur town is particularly suitable for the 
growth of tea ; and in 1904 there were 61 gardens with 29,001 
acres under plant, which gave employment to 71 Europeans 
and 38,814 natives. On the expiry of their agreements, many 
of the coolies settle down to cultivation in the villages, and 
the subdivision has to a great extent been colonized by this 
means- The foot of the hills is clothed with evergreen forest, 
nearly 300 square miles of which have been declared Govern- 
ment Reserves ; but the trade in timber is at present incon- 
siderable. The annual rainfall at Tezpur town averages 
73 inches, while nearer the hills it is between 90 and 
100 inches. The subdivision contains one town, Tezpur 
(population, 5,047), the head-quarters of the District and 
subdivision ; and 492 villages. The demand for land revenue 
and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 3.81,000. Tezpur 
differs materially from Mangaldai, the other subdivision of 
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Darrang ; for the last twenty years it has been healthy and 
progressive, while Mangaldai has steadily receded. 

Balipara. — Village in Darrang District, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, situated in 26° 50' N. and 92® 44' E., about 
20 miles north of Tezpur town. Balipara is the terminus of 
a light railway, which runs from this point to the river ghat 
at Tezpur. A large market is held every Sunday, which is 
attended by great numbers of coolies from the tea gardens 
in the neighbourhood. Prior to the construction of the 
railway, an outpost of military police was stationed at Balipara 
to keep the Akas in check. In 1835 this outpost was rushed 
and 17 persons killed by the hillmen. In 1883 the Akas 
again gave trouble and earned off two native forest officers 
from the Balipara range office. 

Charduar. — Forest Reserve in Darrang District, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, situated in 26'^ 55' N. and 92® 45' E., at 
the foot of the Aka Hills. The Reserve has an area of 
12 1 square miles, and is best known as including an artificial 
plantation of the rubber tree {Eicus elasticd)^ which in 1903—4 
covered 2,872 acres. The plantation was first started in 1873 
and cost more than 2 lakhs up to 1904. Tapping was first 
begun on a considerable scale in 1899, and the receipts under 
this head in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 15,700. 

Tezpur Town. — Head-quarters of Darrang District, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, situated in 26° N. and 92° 47' E., on 
the right bank of the Brahmaputra. The towm is small, but 
is steadily growing in size. Population (1901), 5,047. Com- 
munications with the outside world are maintained chiefly by 
the river steamers which ply between Calcutta and Dibrugarh ; 
but the north trunk road passes through the town, and a light 
railway runs from Tezpur ghat to Balipara, about 20 miles 
north. Tezpur is said to have been the capital of a mythical 
Hindu prince, Bana Raja, who engaged in a sanguinary conflict 
with Krishna. His palace is popularly believed to have stood 
on a site now occupied by the Deputy-Commissioneris office, 
and numerous carved stones and pillars are found lying about 
the town. A little to the west are the ruins of a large stone 
temple which was evidently erected many centuries ago. The 
material employed was granite, and some of the shafts, which 
are 8 feet high and 5-|> feet in circumference, were hewn from 
a single block of stone. In its original condition this temple 
must have been a fine example of the mason’s art ; but it has 
been utterly destroyed, and hardly one stone is left standing 
upon another. The town has been laid out with great tast§ 
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and judgement, and presents a pretty and park-like appearance. 

The houses of the European residents are built on low hills 
along the river front, from which on a clear day a magnificent 
view is to be obtained of the Himalayan snows. The native 
quarter lies farther away. Tezpur is the head-quarters of the 
District staff, and, in addition to the usual public buildings, 
contains a lunatic asylum, a hospital with 40 beds, and a jail 
with accommodation for 310 prisoners. The convicts are 
principally employed in weaving, bamboo- and' cane-work, oil- 
pressing, and surkhi-^onmdimg. The town was formed into a 
municipality in 1893. The municipal receipts and expendi- 
ture during the nine years ending 1902-3 averaged Us. 17,000. 

In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 17,000, chiefly derived from 
fees from pounds and markets (Rs. 5,100) and a grant from 
Provincial revenues (Rs. 5,000), while the expenditure of 
Rs. 16,000 included conservancy (Rs. 5,300) and public works 
(Rs. 5,000). There are no manufactures of any importance ; 
but the bazar contains the warehouses of several substantial 
merchants who sell grain, piece-goods, salt, and oil, and buy 
rubber, mustard-seed, and other country produce. The chief 
educational institution is a high school, which in 1903-4 had 
an average attendance of 189 boys. A small detachment of 
military police is stationed in the town, and loi members 
of the Assam Valley Light Horse are resident in the District 
Udalguri, — ^Village in the Mangaldai subdivision of Darrang 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 26® 46' N. 
and 92® Y E., near the foot of the Himalayas. A fair is held 
here during the cold season, which is attended by the inhabi- 
tants of Towang, a province subject to Tibet. The principal 
articles imported are ponies, sheep, blankets, salt, and yaks’ 
tails. The chief exports are rice, cotton and silk cloths, and 
brass utensils. The head-quarters of the hillmen are at 
Amratol, which is picturesquely situated in the gorge of the 
Dhansiri river, about 6 miles beyond the frontier. A darbar 
is held at Udalguri in the winter, when the Tibetan officials, 
known as Gelengs, are presented with the posa allowed them 
by the British Government. The effect is very picturesque, 
as the hillmen are attired in rich costumes of Chinese pattern, 
and are attended by crowds of quaintly-dressed retainers 
mounted on shaggy ponies. The fort at Udalguri is garrisoned 
in the cold season by 46 officers and men of the Lakhimpur 
military police battalion. 

Nowgong District (Naogaon = * new village ’). — District Bo^- 
in Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 25^ 36' and 
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figuration, 26® 42' N. and 91° 57' and 93' 45' E., with an area of 3,843 
and river miles. It is bounded on the north by the Brahma- 

syste^!^ putra; on the east by Sibsagar; on the south by the Naga 
and North Cachar Hills ; and on the west by the Jaintia Hills 
and Kamrup. The outlying spurs of the Jaintia range project 
into the southern portion of the District, while on the north- 
east a portion of the Mikir Hills, a tract of hilly country cut 
off from the main mass of the Assam Range by the valleys 
of the Dhansiri and Langpher, is included within the District 
boundaries. The rest of Nowgong is fiat, though a few 
isolated hills crop up above the alluvium in the south and 
west, and a low range, known as the Kamakhya hills, runs 
from the Brahmaputra to the north bank of the Kalang. The 
hills are, as a rule, rocky, with steeply sloping sides, and are 
covered with dense tree jungle, except where they have been 
cleared for shifting cultivation. The principal river is the 
Brahmaputra, which flows along the northern boundary. A 
little to the east of Silghat the Kalang leaves the parent 
stream, and, after pursuing a tortuous course through the 
centre of the District, rejoins the Brahmaputra on the border 
of Kamrup. The Diphlu falls into the Brahmaputra east 
of Silghat, and the country north of the Kalang is drained by 
the Sonai. The other rivers fall into the Kalang, the most 
important being the Kapili, with its tributaries the Doiang, 
Jamuna, Barpani, and Umiam or Kiling. The District is well 
supplied with streams and rivers, and there are numerous Mis 
or swamps. None of these is of any great importance, and 
many are merely the old beds of rivers that have altered their 
channels. Along a great part of its course the banks of the 
Kalang are fringed with a continuous line of villages, buried 
in groves of bamboo and the graceful areca palm. Elsewhere 
the scenery is wild, but not unpleasing. To the south and 
east blue forest-clad hills shut in the view, while on a clear 
day the snowy ranges of the Himalayas can be seen north 
of the Brahmaputra. A considerable portion of Nowgong lies 
too low for permanent habitation or cultivation. A large tract 
south of the Brahmaputra is covered with high grass, in which 
patches are cleared for cold-season crops ; and there are great 
expanses of jungle-covered land in the valley of the Kapili and 
along the foot of the hills. Nowgong is, in fact, the most 
sparsely-peopled and jungly District in the whole of the Assam 
Valley. 

The soil of the plain is an alluvium, consisting of a mixture 
of clay and sand in varying proportions. The northern Mikir 
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Hills are mainly of gneiss, which to-wards the south is overlain 
by sedimentary strata of the Tertiary period. These younger 
rocks consist of soft yellow sandstones, finely laminated grey 
shales, and nodular earthy limestones. 

Where not under cultivation, the plains usually bear high Botany, 
grass or reeds, of which there are three main 
{Saccharum sfonianeum)^ ikra i^Saccharum arundinaceum)^ and 
nal {Fhragmites Roxburghii). Higher land produces ulu 
(Jmferafa arundinaced) and other kinds of shorter grass used 
for thatching. The hills are covered with evergreen forest, 
and patches of sal {Shorea robusfa) are found here and there. 

Wild animals are numerous, including elephants, rhinoceros, Faima. 
tigers, leopards, bears, buifaloes, bison, and several kinds of 
deer. Elephants, if their numbers are not kept down, cause 
injury to the crops. In 1904 wdld animals were said to have 
killed 8 men and 1,246 head of cattle. Rewards were paid 
in that year for the destruction of 38 tigers and leopards. 

Small game include florican, partridges, pheasants, pea- and 
jungle-fowl, hares, wild ducks, and snipe. 

The climate does not differ materially from that of the other Climate. 
Districts in the Assam Valley. Between November and the 
middle of March it is cool and pleasant, and during the rest 
of the year warm and damp. The thermometer at the hottest 
season seldom rises much above 90®, but the air is overcharged 
with moisture and is therefore oppressive. The District, and 
more especially the part lying at the foot of the hills, has 
always been considered unhealthy ; and this reputation has 
been well sustained of recent years. 

Nowgong is to some extent sheltered from the monsoon by Rainfall, 
the Assam Range, and the annual rainfall over the greater 
part of the District averages from 70 to 80 inches in the year. 

The Kapili valley is exceptionally dry, and only receives about 
40 inches. 

The earthquake of 1897 did much damage in Nowgong town, Earth- 
and injured roads and bridges throughout the District. quake. 

Nowgong has no independent history apart from that of the History. 
Assam Valley. Jangal, a Hindu king of Kamarupa, is said 
to have made his capital near Raha in the thirteenth century 
A.n. ; and several places, such as Raha, Jagi, and Kajalimukh, 
take their names from incidents which are supposed to have 
occurred when this prince was defeated and killed by the 
Kachari Raja. The Kacharis at one time occupied a con- 
siderable portion of the District, but in 1536 they were 
defeated by the Ahoms and their capital at Dimapur sacked. 

002 
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From this time the Kalang seems to have been their northern 
boundary, while north of that river the Ahoms were the domi- 
nant power. On the break up of the Ahom kingdom, the Dis- 
trict was exposed to the ravages of the Burmans, who in 1820 
decapitated 50 men on the banks of the Kalang and burned 
alive 200 persons, young and old, men and women together. 

After the British took possession of the country in 1826, 
Nowgong was at first administered as a portion of Kamrup, 
but in 1832 was formed into an integral revenue unit. The 
eastern boundary was at that time the Dhansiri, and the Dis- 
trict included the Mikir Hills and part of the North Cachar 
and Naga Hills. The Naga Hills and a large part of the 
Mikir Hills were formed into a separate District in 1866; but 
a considerable portion of the Mikir Hills was subsequently 
retransferred to Nowgong, which took its present form in 1898. 
Under British rule the course of affairs has been uneventful. 
On one occasion, however, the aboriginal tribes broke out; 
when the cultivation of poppy was prohibited in i86r the 
Lalungs killed the Assistant Commissioner, I^ieutenant Singer, 
who had been sent to disperse a meeting of that tribe at 
Phulaguii, about 9 miles south of Nowgong town. 

The District contains few objects of archaeological interest. 
There is a Hindu temple at Kamakhya, near Silghat, which 
dates from the middle of the eighteenth century ; and ruins of 
temples and forts have been found in the Kapili valley, which 
were probably erected in the time of the Kachan Rajas.' 

The District contains one town, Nowgong (population, 
4,430), the head-quarters ; and 1,117 villages. The population 
at the last four enumerations was: (1872) 260,238, (1881) 
314,893, (1891) 347>307) and (1901) 261,160, the density in 
the last year being only 68 persons per square mile. The 
enormous decrease that took place during the last decade, 
amounting to about 30 per cent, among the indigenous popu- 
lation, and nearly 25 per cent, in the total, was chiefly due 
to the ravages of kald azdr^ a very acute and contagious form 
of malarial poisoning. 

About 64 per cent, of the population in 1901 were Hindus, 
31 per cent, belonged to animistic tribes, and 5 per cent, were 
Muhammadans, 

The proportion of foreigners (ii per cent.) is comparatively 
low for Assam. One of the effects of the exceptional un- 
healthiness in recent years has been to increase the proportion 
of women, who among the indigenous population now exceed 
the men in numbers. Assamese is spoken by 66 per cent. 
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of the people, while 20 per cent, speak MIkir and other 
languages of the Tibeto-Burman family. 

The proportion of higher castes is fairly large, including Castes and 
Brahmans (6,roo), Kalitas (16,300), and Kewats (i3j3oo). 

The Koch, who are largely composed of converts from the 
aboriginal tribes, number 33,600. The principal lower castes 
are Nadiyals or fishermen (18,900) and Jugis (15,000). The 
Borias (7,800), a caste peculiar to Assam, are composed of the 
offspring of Brahman widows and other alliances contracted 
outside the pale of customary law. The chief aboriginal tribes 
are Mikirs (35,700), Lalungs (29,000), and Kacharis (11,800), 
all of whom are members of the great Bodo family, and are 
believed to have entered Assam from the north-east many 
centuries ago. Only 93 members of European and allied 
races were enumerated in the District in 1901. Agriculture 
is the predominant occupation, being returned by 90 per cent, 
of the people at the last Census, a proportion which is high 
even for Assam. 

The American Baptists have for many years had a mission Christian 
in Nowgong town, and the native Christians (496) are mem- “^s^ions. 
bers of that sect. 

The soil of the plains consists of clay and sand mixed in General 
var}ung proportions, but the character of the harvest depends 
more upon the rainfall and the level of the fields than upon ditions. 
the quality of soil on which it is grown. The plains are much 
exposed to injury from flood. A sudden rise of the Kapili 
or Kalang and their tributaries is liable to destroy the rice 
crop, and cultivation in the neighbourhood of the Brahma- 
putra is largely affected by the action of that river. If the 
waters rise too early, the summer rice suffers; and if they 
remain late into the autumn, the ground is left too damp and 
cold for mustard. 

In 1903-4 the unsettled area was 3,417 square miles, Chief agri- 
including 142 square miles of ^ reserved ’ forest ; and 34S SSistks 
square miles were cultivated, out of a total settled area ofandprinci- 
426 square miles. Rice is the staple crop, and in 1903-4 P^l crops, 
covered 245 square miles, or 61 per cent, of the total cropped 
area. It is divided into three main classes: sali^ or trans- 
planted winter rice, which is grown on land that is low enough 
to retain moisture, but h^h enough to be free from risk of 
flood ; ahu^ or summer rice, which is for the most part sown 
on the chaparis near the Brahmaputra, and to be successful 
must be cut before the river rises ; and bao^ a long-stemmed 
variety grown in marshy tracts. Thirty per cent, of the rice 
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area is usually under ahu, 19 per cent under bao, and 51 per 
cent under sali, which gives a larger out-turn tlun the other 
two classes, but requires a greater expenditure of labour. In 
1903-4 mustard and pulse, which are grown in conjunction 
with ahu, covered 47.00° and 15.000 acres respective y. 
Other crops are tea, sugar-cane, til, and cotton, which las 
is raised by the Mikirs in the hills. ^ 

The tea plant was first introduced into Nowgong abou 
1854: but the soil and climate have not proved as suitable 
as in Upper Assam, and the industry has suffered from the 
unhealthiness of the past decade. In 1904 there were 43 
gardens with 11,857 acres under plant, which yielded more 
than 4i million pounds of manufactured tea and gave employ- 
ment to 23 Europeans and 12,461 natives, nearly all of whom 
had been imported from other parts of India. The largest 
concern is the Salana Tea Company, with head-quarters at 
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The decrease in population was accompanied by a decrease 
in the area settled at full rates, which shrank by 26 per cent, 
between 1891 and 1901. Since that date there has, however, 
been a slight extension of cultivation. Little or no attempt 
has been made to improve the existing staples by the selec- 
tion of seed or to introduce new varieties. Agricultural loans 
were first made in 1902, and since that date a few hundred 
rupees have been distributed. 

The farm cattle, as in the rest of Assam, are poor and unde- 
veloped, in spite of the abundance of excellent grazing ground ; 
but the buffaloes of the District are fine animals. There is no 


indigenous breed of sheep or ponies. 

Trriaation Irrigation is practised only in the submontane tracts, where 
and“flood water is occasionally diverted from the hill streams by me^s 
protection. artificial channels. In the plains, the problem for solution 
is rather the protection of the fields from flood than the intro- 
duction of more water. Prior to the earthquake of 1897 there 
were raised roads along the banks of several of the rivers, which 
served the purpose of flood embankments. The most impor- 
tant were the road running along the right bank of the Kalang 
from Kaliabar to Raha, that along the left bank of the Rupahi, 
and that along the right banks of the Kapili and Jamuna from 
Raha to Dabaka. These dikes were breached or destroyed 
by the earthquake, and since that date considerable damage 
has been done by flood. 

Forests. There are ten ‘reserved’ forests in Nowgong, covering an 
area of 142 square miles. Most of these forests contain sal 
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{Shorea robusta) ; but the largest trees in the more accessible 
portions have been worked out, and though there is excellent 
timber in the Diju, Kukrakata, and Rangkhang Reserves, the 
difficulties of transport are considerable. The area of ‘unclassed' 
state forest was 3,436 square miles in 1903-4, but this includes 
large stretches of land covered with grass and reeds and prac- 
tically destitute of timber. The most valuable trees are poma 
{Cedreia Toona\ go mart {Gmelina arborea), gunserai {Cinna- 
momwn glanduliferurn)^ sam {Arfocarpus Chaplasha), from 
which canoes or dug-outs are hollowed out, and sal and sonant 
{Cassia Fistula)^ which are used for posts. The amount of 
timber exported from the District is small; and though cane 
is plentiful, there is very little trade in this product. Rubber 
is extracted in small quantities. 

No minerals are worked ; but iron ore is found in the Mikir Minerals. 
Hills, and limestone in the beds of the Deopani, Hariajan, and 
Jamuna rivers. Coal has also been found on Langlei hill, 
about 12 miles from Lumding. 

Apart from tea, the manufactures of Nowgong are of small Arts and 
importance, being usually practised as home industries, 
sidiary to the main occupation, which is agriculture. They 
include the weaving of silk and cotton cloth, rough jeweller's 
work, basket- and mat-making, and the manufacture of coarse 
pottery and of various utensils from brass, bell-metal, and iron. 

A speciality of the District is the jhapi^ or broad-brimmed 
hat, which is made of leaves and artistically ornamented with 
coloured cloth. 

The lac insect is reared by the hill tribes, and lac is exported Commerce, 
in considerable quantities. Wholesale trade is almost entirely 
in the hands of Marwari merchants from Rajputana, known as 
Kayahs. The principal exports are tea, mustard-seed, raw 
cotton, lac, bamboo mats, and hides ; the imports include rice, * 
gram and other grain, sugar, salt, kerosene and other oils, 
opium, ght^ cotton twist and piece-goods, and hardware. The 
principal centres of trade are Nowgong, Raha, and Chapar- 
niukh, where there is a considerable business in cotton and 
lac ; but the total is not of very great importance. Weekly 
markets are held for the disposal of local produce, the most 
important of which are those at Salana and Jaluguti. A con- 
siderable proportion of the trade of the District leaves it by 
water. Country boats come up the Kalang and take away the 
mustard-seed grown in the neighbourhood, while Silghat on 
the Brahmaputra is an outlet for the country to the north and 
east. The trade of the hills comes down the Kapili and its 
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tributaries, and passes by the Kalang to the Brahmaputra; 
but of recent years a considerable portion has been dispatched 
from Chaparmukh by rail to Gauhati. 

The Assam-Bengal Railway enters the west of the District 
near Jagi Road, and, after passing 14 miles south of Nowgong 
town, runs up the Kapili valley to Dimapur, where it enters 
Sibsagar. Lumding, 43 miles west of Dimapur, is the junction 
for the main line which pierces the North Cachar Hills and 
runs along the Surma valley to Chittagong. In 1903-4, 154 
miles of unmetalled roads were maintained by the Public 
Works department, and 192 miles of unmetalled roads by 
the local board. The most important road is the trunk road, 
which enters the District near Nakhola, passes through Raha, 
Nowgong, and Kaliabar, and then runs along the north of the 
Miklr Hills into Sibsagar. The road from Kampur via Salana 
to Silghat also carries a considerable quantity of traffic. Timber 
bridges have been constructed over the minor streams, but the 
larger rivers, such as the Kalang and Umiam, are crossed by 
ferries. Daily passenger steamers and large cargo boats, owned 
by the India General Steam Navigation Company and the 
Rivers Steam Navigation Company, ply on the Brahmaputra 
and call at the port of Silghat ; and in the rains feeder steamers 
go down the Kalang as far as Nowgong. Except in the west 
the District is fairly well provided with means of communica- 
tion, but during the rains roads carrying heavy traffic are much 
cut up. 

Nowgong, like the rest of Assam, has never experienced 
famine. In 1896 and 1900 the rainfall was insufficient and 
the rice crop suffered from drought, but no measures of relief 
were necessary. Floods often do damage, but their effects are 
only local. 

The District contains no subdivisions, and is administered 
by the Deputy-Commissioner, who usually has two Assistants. 
Public works are in charge of the Executive Engineer stationed 
at Tezpur, and the Forest officer is generally a native. 

^ The Deputy-Commissioner exercises the powers of a Sub- 
Judge, and his Assistants have jurisdiction as Munsifs. Appeals, 
both civil and criminal, lie to the Judge of the Assam Valley 
at Gauhati, but the chief appellate authority is the High Court 
at Calcutta. Special rules for the administration of the criminal 
law have been prescribed for the Mikir Hills, where the Code 
of Criminal Procedure is not in force, the jurisdiction of the 
High Court is barred, and the Deputy-Commissioner exercises 
the powers of life and death, subject to confirmation by the 
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Lieutenant-Governor. The Assamese are a peaceful and law- 
abiding people, and there is little serious crime. 

The land revenue system resembles that in force in the rest Land 
of Assam proper, which is described in the article on Assam. 

The settlement is ryoiwdri^ engagements being made direct 
with the actual cultivators of the soil, and is liable to periodical 
revision. The District contains a large area of waste land, and 
the settled area of 1903-4 was only ii per cent, of the total 
area, which includes, however, rivers, swamps, and hills. Mus- 
tard and summer rice are seldom grown on the same land for 
more than three years in succession, and the villagers are 
allowed to resign their holdings and take up new plots of land 
on giving notice to the revenue authorities. In 1903-4 more 
than 21,000 acres of land were so resigned and nearly 30,000 
acres of new land taken up. Fresh leases are issued every 
year for this shifting cultivation ; and a large staff of mandah 
is maintained to measure new land, test applications for relin- 
quishment, and keep the record up to date. Like the rest of 
the Assam Valley, Nowgong was last resettled in 1893 for a 
period of ten years; but in 1901 the assessment was reduced 
by a lakh, as kald azdr had not only killed a very large propor- 
tion of the population, but had left the survivors despondent 
and apathetic. The average assessment per settled acre assessed 
at full rates in 1903-4 was Rs, 2-1-6 (maximum Rs. 4-2 and 
minimum Rs. i-ii). In the hills a tax is levied of Rs. 2 a 
house, irrespective of the area under actual cultivation. 

The revenue from land and the total revenue are shown in 
the following table, in thousands of rupees : — 



1880— I. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Revenue from land . 
Total revenue . 

4>32 

9,02* 

5,03 

10,09 

5.61 

10,34 

4.77 

9.88 


* Exclusive of forest receipts. 


Outside the mumcipality of Nowgong, local affairs are man- Local and 
aged by a board presided over by the Deputy-Commissioner, 

The presence of a strong European element on this board ment. 
imparts to it an exceptional degree of vitality. The expen- 
diture in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 49,300, rather more than 
one-third of which was devoted to public works. The prin- 
cipal sources of income are local rates and a substantial grant 
from the Provincial revenues. 

For the prevention and detection of crime the District Police and 
is divided into eight investigating centres, and the civil 
police force consisted in 1904 of 24 officers and 166 men* 
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There are no rural police, their duties being discharged by the 
village headmen. The jail at Nowgong has accommodation 
for 77 prisoners; female convicts are sent to Tezpur. 

Education, Education has not made much progress. Between 1874-5 
and 1903-4 the number of pupils increased by only 46 per 
cent., as compared with 223 per cent, in the plains Districts as 
a whole. The number of pupils under instruction in 1 880-1, 
1890-1, 1900-1, and 1903-4 was 3,844, 5,696, 4,501, and 
4,456 respectively. At the Census of 1901, 2-8 per cent, of 
the population (5-4 males and o*i females) were returned as 
literate. In 1903-4 there were 12 1 primary and 6 secondary 
schools in the District. The number of female scholars was 
no. The great majority of the pupils under instruction were 
in primary classes, and no girl had advanced beyond that 
stage. Of the male population of school-going age 19 per 
cent, were in the primary stage of instruction, and of the 
female population of the same age less than one per cent. 
The total expenditure on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 45,000, 
of which Rs. 6,000 was derived from fees ; 34 per cent, of the 
direct expenditure was devoted to primary schools. 

Medical. In proportion to its population, the District contains a com- 
paratively large number of dispensaries and hospitals, some of 
which were opened in the hope of their being able to check 
the progress of the epidemics from which Nowgong has recently 
been suffering. In 1904 there were one of the latter class, and 
nine of the former, with accommodation for 38 in-patients. In 
that year the number of cases treated was 98,000, of whom 
200 were in-patients, and 1,100 operations were performed. 
The expenditure was Rs. 24,000. 

Vaccina- The advantages of vaccination are not so much appreciated 
here as elsewhere, and in 1903-4 only 31 per 1,000 of the 
population were protected, which is 13 per 1,000 below the 
mean for Assam as a whole. Nowgong town is the only place 
in which vaccination is compulsory. 

[Sir W, W. Hunter, A Statistical Account of Assam^ vol. i 
(1879); C. Allen, District Gazetteer of Nowgong (1906).] 

Lumding. — Railway junction in Nowgong District, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, situated in 25^ 45' N. and 93° ii' E., 
where the Assam Valley branch of the Assam-Bengal Railway 
meets the hill section which connects the Brahmaputra Valley 
with Chittagong. Prior to the opening of the railway, the place 
was buried in dense tree jungle ; but a considerable area of 
land has now been cleared, and the railway head-quarters of 
the Assam Valley branch have been moved to this spot. The 
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line on either side of Lumding passes through miles of almost 
uninhabited country, so that there is at present little local 
trade. 

Nowgong Town, — Head-quarters of the District of the 
same name in Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 26° 20' N. 
and 92° 41' E., on the left bank of the Kalang river. Though 
the Magistrate’s court was transferred to this place from 
Rangagara nearly seventy years ago, it has made but little 
progress, and the population in 1901 was only 4,430. The 
earthquake of 1897 did serious damage to Nowgong. Most 
of the masonry buildings were shaken down, and the level of 
a neighbouring swamp was raised, with the result that parts 
of the town lie under w^ater for days together during the rains. 

The public buildings stand near the bank of the river on a 
park-like lawn dotted over with fine trees ; but the site, though 
picturesque, is hot, and generally thought unhealthy. The 
town contains a jail with accommodation for 77 male prisoners, 
a dispensary with 38 beds, and a branch of the American 
Baptist Mission. It is connected by road with the river port 
of Silghat (32 miles away), and with the railway at Chaparmukh 
(17 miles). In 1894-5 Nowgong was formed into a munici- 
pality, and during the next nine years the municipal receipts 
and expenditure averaged Rs. 10,700. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 10,900, including fees from pounds (Rs. 1,600) and 
a grant from Provincial revenues (Rs. 5,000), while the expen- 
diture was Rs. 10,800. The water-supply is obtained from 
excellent masonry wells. The trade of the town is in the 
hands of Marwari merchants. The principal articles of export 
are mustard-seed, cotton, and lac, and the imports are salt, 
oil, cotton cloth, and grain. No troops are stationed in the 
town, but 27 members of the Assam Valley Light Horse are 
resident in the District. The chief educational institution is 
a high school, which in 1903-4 had an average attendance of 
108 boys. 

Silghat. — Village in Nowgong District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 26° sf N. and 92° 56' E., on the left bank 
of the Brahmaputra, which derives its name from the rocky 
spur of the Kamakhya hills coming down to the river at this 
point. It is a place of call for river steamers, and prior to 
the construction of the railway nearly all the external trade of 
the District passed by this route. A temple sacred to Durga 
stands on the hills immediately to the east of Silghat. 

Sibsagar District. — District in Eastern Bengal and Assam, Boun- 
lying between 25® 49' and 27® 16' N. and 93® 3' and 95® 22' E., ^^€s,con- 
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with an area of 4,996 square miles. It is bounded on the 
east by Lakhimpur; on the north by the Brahmaputra and 
Subansiri, which divide it from Lakhimpur and Darrang ; on 
the west by Nowgong ; and on the south by hills inhabited 
by Naga tribes. The eastern half of the District consists of 
a wide well-cultivated plain stretching from the foot of the 
Naga Hills to the Brahmaputra; but west of the Dhansiri 
the forest-clad ranges of the Mikir Hills, which rise in places 
to an elevation of 4,500 feet, project into the valley. South 
of the Brahmaputra lies a belt of land 3 or 4 miles in width, 
which affords excellent grazing in the dry season, but is exposed 
to heavy inundations during the rains. Beyond this the level 
rises, and the central portion of the District presents a succes- 
sion of wide plains, producing rice, and dotted in every 
direction with the groves of bamboos and areca palms by 
which the houses of the villagers are concealed. Much of the 
high land in* the centre and south was originally covered with 
tree forest, but this has been largely taken up by tea planters ; 
and neat bungalows and trim tea gardens are now a con- 
spicuous feature in the scenery. Along some of the tributaries 
of the Brahmaputra the country is too low for cultivation, and 
is covered with grass and reeds, while the foot of the hills is 
clothed with forest; but, generally speaking, very little land 
in the plains is available for settlement, and over considerable 
areas the density of population exceeds 400 persons per square 
mile. The Majuli, a large island which lies north of the 
main channel of the Brahmaputra, presents a very dijfferent 
appearance. The land lies low, the population is compara- 
tively sparse, and extensive tracts are covered with high grass 
jungle and forest, which is rendered particularly beautiful by 
the luxuriant growth of the creeping cane. 

The Brahmaputra flows through the northern portion of the 
District, and at the western end divides Sibsagar from Darrang. 
The principal tributaries on the south bank from east to west 
are the Burhi Diking, which for part of its course divides 
Sibsagar from Lakhimpur, the Disang, Dikho, Jhanzi, 
Bhogdai or Disai, Kakadanga, and Dhansiri. All of these 
rivers flow in a northerly and westerly direction from the Naga 
Hills. The District contains no lakes of any importance. 

The plain is of alluvial origin, and is composed of a mixture 
of clay and sand. West of the Disai there is a protrusion of 
the subsoil, which is a stiff clay, abounding in iron nodules. 
The Mikir Hills consist of gneiss, which towards the south 
is overlaid by sedimentary strata of Tertiary origin. These 
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younger rocks consist of soft yellow sandstones, finely laminated 
grey clay shales, and nodular earthy limestones. 

Except in the west, the proportion of forest land is com- Botany, 
paratively small. Marsh lands are covered with high grass and 
reeds, the two most prominent kinds being ikra {Saccharum 
arundinaceum) and nal {Rhragmites Roxburghti) ; but a large 
part of the District is under cultivation. The high land between 
the rice-fields is usually covered with short grass. 

Wild animals are not common, except in the Mikir Hills and Fauna, 
the marshy country at their foot, where elephants, rhinoceros, 
tigers, leopards, bears, buffaloes, bison, and several kinds of 
deer are found. In 1904, 6 persons and 990 cattle were killed 
by wild animals, and rewards were paid for the destruction of 27 
tigers and leopards. Small game- include partridges, pheasants, 
jungle-fowl, ducks, geese, and snipe. 

The climate, though damp, is comparatively cool and is Climate, 
healthy for both Europeans and natives. During the winter 
months the sun has little effect, as fogs often hang over the 
plains till a late hour, and in January the mean temperature 
in Sibsagar is less than 60°. In July it rises to 84°, and 
the atmosphere is overcharged with moisture, and therefore " 
oppressive. 

In the plains, the average annual rainfall varies from 80 inches Rainfall, 
in the west to 95 inches near the Lakhimpur border. The supply 
of rain is thus always abundant, and flood is a more serious 
obstacle to cultivation than drought. Hailstorms occasionally 
do damage, especially to the tea gardens. 

The great earthquake of June 12, 1897, was distinctly felt in Eanh- 
Sibsagar, but in comparison with Lower Assam the amount of 
damage done was small. 

About the eleventh century the dominant power in the History, 
eastern portion of the District was the Chutiya dynasty, 
ruling over a tribe of Bodo origin, which is believed to have 
entered Assam from the north-east and to have overthrown 
a Hindu Pal dynasty reigning at Sadiya. In the south there 
were scattered tribes of Morans, and the west was within the 
sphere of influence of the Kachari king at Dimapur. In 1228 
the Ahoms, a Shan tribe from the kingdom of Pong, crossed 
the Patkai range and established themselves in the south-east 
of Sibsagar. These foreigners gradually consolidated their 
power, conquered the Chutiyas, and by the end of the fifteenth 
century had become the dominant tribe in Upper Assam. 

The Kacharis were next defeated; and about the middle of 
the sixteenth century the Ahom capital was established at 
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Gargaoti, the modem Nazira, 9 miles south-east of Sibsagar 
town. It was captured by Mir Jumla in 1662 ; but during 
the rains the Muhammadan force melted away, and by the 
end of the seventeenth century the Ahoms had succeeded in 
making themselves masters of the whole of the Brahmaputra 
Valley above the town of Goalpara. About this time the seat 
of government was shifted to Rangpur, near the modern town 
of Sibsagar, which is said to have been founded by Rudra 
Singh, the greatest of the Ahom Rajas, in 1699. The District 
at this time appears to have been very prosperous. There 
was a strong government, and justice seems to have been 
administered in a fairly liberal manner, though the death 
penalty, when inflicted, took savage forms, and no mercy was 
shown to rebels or their families. Buchanan Hamilton, writing 
in 1804, reported that three-fourths of the whole area of Upper 
Assam south of the Brahmaputra was under cultivation ; and 
the system of compulsory labour which prevailed enabled the 
Raja to construct numerous good roads, and large embank- 
ments which kept the flood-water off the fields. At the same 
time the extreme aversion which the Assamese now have to 
all forms of labour for the state, and the rapidity with which, 
as soon as Assam passed into the hands of the British, they 
abandoned the various trades imposed upon them by their 
former rulers, shows that the Ahom system, though tending 
to develop the material prosperity of the country, was far 
from acceptable to the mass of the people. Rangpur con- 
tinued to be the capital till after the accession of Gaurinath 
Singh in 1780. This prince was driven from his palace by 
a rising of the Moamarias, a powerful religious sect, and 
established himself first at Jorhat and afterwards at Gauhati. 
Then ensued a period of extreme misery. The Moamarias 
ravaged the country on their way to Gauhati ; and, after their 
defeat by the British troops in 1793, the Ahom prime minister 
laid waste the whole of the province north of the Dikho river. 
A fierce struggle broke out between the different pretenders 
to the crown, one of whom called in the Burmans to his aid. 
The Burmans established themselves in the province, and were 
only expelled by the British in 1825, after they had been guilty 
of the utmost barbarity. The Brahmaputra Valley was then 
incorporated with the territories of the East India Company ; 
but in 1833 Upper Assam, including the District of Sibsagar, 
was handed over to the Ahom Raja, Purandar Singh. This 
prince, however, proved incapable of carrying out the duties 
entrusted to him, and in 1838 Sibsagar was placed under 
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the direct management of British officers. Since that date 
its history has been one of peaceful progress. The native 
gentry were, however, impoverished by the abolition of the 
offices they had formerly enjoyed, and by the liberation of 
their slaves, and they had some grounds for feeling discon- 
tented with British rule. In 1857 one of them named Mani 
Bam Datta, who had been the chief revenue authority under 
Baja Purandar Singh, engaged in treasonable correspondence 
with the young Raja, Kandarpeswar Singh, who was residing 
at Jorhat, and other disaffected persons. Mani Bam was, 
however, convicted and hanged, and all tendencies to rebellion 
were thus nipped in the bud. 

The District contains several enormous tanks, the largest of Archaeo- 
which are those at Sibsagar, Budrasagar, Jaysagar, and Gauri- 
sagar. These tanks were made by the Ahom Bajas in the 
eighteenth century, and in most cases they have fine brick 
temples standing on the broad banks by which they are sur- 
rounded. In the south-west corner of Sibsagar the ruins of the 
old Kachari capital at Dimapur lie buried in dense jungle. 

The population at the last four enumerations was; (1872) The 
317,799. (1881) 392,545. (1891) 480,659, and (1901) 597,969. 

The enormous increase of 88 per cent., which took place in 
the twenty-nine years, was due partly to the fact that Sibsagar, 
unlike Lower and Central Assam, has been healthy, so that the 
indigenous population increased instead of dying out, but even 
more to the importation of a large number of garden coolies. 

The District is divided into three subdivisions — Sibsagar, 

Jorhat, and Golaghat — with head-quarters at the towns of 
the same name, and contains 2,109 villages. 

The table below gives, for each subdivision, particulars of 
area, towns and villages, and population according to the 
Census of 1901: — 


Subdivision. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation m 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write 



Golaghat . 

3, <315 

I 

792 

167,068 

55 

+ 19*9 

5,318 

Jorhat 

819 

I 

651 


267 

-h20*9 

8.377 

Sibsagar . 

1,162 

I 

666 

211,764 

182 

+ 32-1 

6,698 

District total 

4,996 

3 

2,109 

597,969 

120 

+ 24.4 

20,3 3 


About 89 per cent, of the population were Hindus, 4 per 
cent. Muhammadans, and 7 per cent, animistic tribes. The 
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tea industry has introduced a large number of foreigners into 
the District, and one-fourth of the persons enumerated here in 
1901 had been born in other Provinces. Assamese was spoken 
by only 59 per cent, of the population, while 19 per cent, spoke 
Bengali and 6 per cent. Hindi. Immigration has also caused 
a great disparity between the sexes, there being only 886 women 
to every 1,000 men. 

Castes and As is natural, the Ahoms (111,100) are the most numerous 
caste, but there are also a large number of Chutiyas (57,000). 
The higher Hindu castes of Lower Assam are not so strongly 
represented; there were only 36,600 Kalitas in 1901, and even 
fewer Kewats and Koch. The priestly caste naturally tend to 
congregate round the Ahom capitals, and Brahmans at the last 
Census numbered 14,400. The principal foreign cooly castes 
were Santals (19,300), Bhuiyas (16,800), and Mundas (16,200). 
The chief hill tribes are Mikirs (22,900) and Miris (17,600), 
though all of the latter are settled in the plains, and many of 
them, in name at any rate, have attorned to Hinduism. Mem- 
bers of European and allied races numbered 356 in 1901. The 
District is entirely rural, and no less than 91 per cent, of the 
population in 1901 were supported by agriculture, a high pro- 
portion even for Assam, 

Christian There is a branch of the American Baptist Mission at Sib- 
missions. sagar town, and about one-half of the native Christians (2,113) 
in 1901 were members of that sect. 

General The soil varies from pure sand to an absolutely stiff clay, but 
turlr on composed of loam suitable for the growth of rice. In 

dlti^ns?^' places this loam has lost some of its fertility, owing to continuous 
cultivation ; but the character of the rice crop depends more 
on the level of the land and the rainfall than on the constituents 
of the mud puddle in which it is planted. The soil best suited 
for tea is high land which, in its natural state, is covered with 
dense tree forest. 

Chief agri- The following table gives the chief agricultural statistics for 
cultural 1903-4, in square miles : — 

and princi- 
pal crops. 
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Most of the unsettled waste land lies in the Mikir Hills or 
in the marshes along the Brahmaputra, or is permanently 
covered with water ; and, except in the Dhansiri valley, which 
is far from healthy, the area of unsettled waste suited for per^ 
manent cultivation is comparatively small. Rice is the staple 
food-crop, and in 1903-4 covered 540 square miles, or 64 
per cent, of the total area cropped. More than 90 per cent, of 
the rice land is usually under sdli^ or transplanted winter rice ; 
and dhu^ or summer rice, is only grown on the Majuli and in 
the marshes near the Brahmaputra. Mustard and pulse, sown 
on land from -which a crop of dhu has been taken, covered 
2r,ooo and 16,000 acres respectively in 1903-4. Sugar-cane 
(7,000 acres) is largely grown on the high land near Golaghat. 

Garden crops, -which include tobacco, vegetables, pepper, or 
betel-leaf, and areca-palms, are a source of considerable profit 
to the villagers. In the hills the Mlkirs raise rice, chillies, 
cotton, tobacco, and other crops, but no statistics of cultivated 
area are prepared. 

Sibsagar has long been a great centre of the tea industry. Tea. 

By 1852 the Assam Company had opened fifteen factories with 
2,500 acres under cultivation, which yielded an out-turn of 
267,000 lb. of manufactured tea. The industry soon recovered 
after the crisis of 1866, and since that time has been steadily 
increasing in importance. In 1904 there were 159 gardens in 
the District with 79,251 acres under cultivation, which yielded 
over 30,000,000 lb. of manufactured tea and gave employment 
to 182 Europeans and 94,061 natives, nearly all of whom had 
been brought at great expense from other parts of India. The 
most important companies are the Assam Company, with head- 
quarters at Nazira, about 9 miles south-east of Sibsagar \ the 
Jorhat Company, with head-quarters at Cinnamara, 4 miles 
from Jorhat; and the Brahmaputra Company, with head-quarters 
at Neghereting, the port for Golaghat 

Apart from tea, the District has witnessed a steady increase Improve- 
of cultivation, and between 1891 and 1901 the area settled 
full rates increased by 18 per cent. Little attempt has, how- tural 
ever, been made to introduce new varieties of crops or to practice, 
improve upon old methods. The harvests are regular, the 
cultivators fairly well-to-do, and agricultural loans are hardly 
ever made by Government. 

As in the rest of the Assam Valley, the cattle are poor. The Cattle* 
buffaloes are, however, much finer animals than those imported 
from Bengal. 

The heavy rainfall renders artificial irrigation unnecessary, 

E.BE, P p 
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and flood rather than drought is the principal obstacle to agri- 
culture. A considerable area of land is rendered unfit for 
permanent cultivation by the spill-water of the Brahmaputra 
and its tributaries, and in the time of the Ahom Rajas most of 
these rivers were confined in carefully protected embankments. 
On the abolition of the system of compulsory labour, these 
works fell into decay. The reconstruction of embankments 
along sections of the Dihing, Disang, Dikho, and Darika rivers 
has, however, been taken in hand. 

The ‘reserved’ forests of Sibsagar covered an area of 876 
square miles in 1903-4, nearly nine-tenths of which are situated 
in the MikTr Hills and the valley of the Dhansiri. They include 
the great Nambar forest, which, with the adjoining Reserves, 
extends over 618 square miles, and was the first area to be 
‘reserved’ in Assam. It was constituted as far back as 1873, 
but little timber was extracted from it prior to the construction 
of the Assam-Bengal Railway. The area of ‘ unclassed ’ state 
forest, or Government waste land, is 3,091 square miles; but 
this includes the Mikir Hills, part of which are under cultiva- 
tion, and large tracts of land practically destitute of trees. 
There is little trade in timber in Sibsagar, and the out-turn 
from the ‘unclassed’ forests largely exceeds that from the 
Reserves. The most valued timber trees are nahor {Mesua 
ferrea)^ ajhar {Lagerstroemia Flos Reginae)^ sam (Artocarpus 
Chap las ha\ tita sapa (Michelia Champacd)^ and uriam {Bis- 
chqfia javanicd). 

Coal of inferior quality and limestone are found in the Mikir 
Hills. The hills to the south contain three coal-fields known 
as the Nazira, Jhanzi, and Disai. Petroleum is found in the 
two former fields ; and all of them have large deposits of clay 
ironstone, and impure limonite containing iron ore. Under 
native rule this iron was extensively worked, and salt was 
manufactured from springs which exist in the coal-measures. 
Gold was also washed from almost all the rivers. At the 
present day a little coal is mined by the Assam Company at 
Telpum on the Dikho river, and by the Singlo Company near 
Safrai ; but the whole of the output is used in the tea factories 
of these two companies, and none is sold. 

The manufactures of the District, apart from tea, are of little 
importance. Hardly a house is without its loom, on which the 
women weave cotton and silk cloths, chiefly, however, for home 
use and not for sale. Silk is obtained from three kinds of 
worms : eri {Attacus ncini\ muga {Antheraea assama), and pat 
{Bombyx textor). The eri worm is usually fed on the castor-oil 
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plant {Ridnus communis), the mugd on the {Machilus 

odoratissima), and the pat on the mulberry-tree {Morus indica). 

A fine white kind of thread, which is much valued, is obtained 
by feeding the mugd worm on the chapa [Magnolia Griffithii) 
and the mezankuri [Tetranthera polyantka). Silk cloth is still 
very largely worn by men and women alike, but is being 
gradually ousted by European cotton goods. Mugd silk is 
produced in large quantities, but pat is comparatively rare. 

Brass vessels are usually hammered out by Morias, a degraded 
caste of Muhammadans ; those made of bell-metal are cast 
by Assamese Hindus, Neither metal nor earthen vessels are, 
however, produced in sufficient quantities to meet the local 
demand, and a further supply is imported from Bengal. The 
jewellery consists of lockets, ear-rings, and bracelets, which are 
often tastefully enamelled and set with garnets or false rubies. 

The goldsmiths are a degraded section of the Kalita caste, 
most of whom live in the neighbourhood of Jorhat. Mustard 
oil and raw molasses are also manufactured, but not on any 
very extensive scale. European capital is invested in two saw- 
mills, which in 1904 employed xir workmen. The out-turn 
consists almost entirely of tea boxes. 

The exports of the District include cotton, mustard-seed, Commerce, 
canes, and hides ; but the only article of any importance is tea. 

The chief imports are rice, gram and other kinds of grain, 
piece-goods, salt, kerosene and other oils, and iron and hard- 
ware. The Brahmaputra and the Assam-Bengal Railway are 
the main channels of external trade. The chief centres of 
commerce are the three subdivisional towns, but the tea 
industry tends to decentralization. On every garden there is a 
shop, where the cooly can purchase almost everything that he 
requires ; and local supplies are obtained from the numerous 
weekly markets held in different parts of the District. The 
most important of these are at Nazira, about 9 miles south- 
east of Sibsagar, and at Mariani and Titabar in the Jorhat sub- 
division. The Assamese themselves have no taste for business, 
and almost the whole of the external trade is in the hands of 
Marwari merchants, known as Kayahs, who amass considerable 
wealth. Each town also contains a few shops, where furniture, 
hardware, and haberdashery are sold by Muhammadan traders 
from Bengal. Cotton is grown by the Mikirs and Nagas, who 
barter it for salt and other commodities with the Marwaris of 
Golaghat. 

The Assam-Bengal Railway runs through the southern part 
of the District from Dimapur to Barhat, and at Mariam and cation. 

p p 2 
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Titabar meets a light railway, which runs from those places, 
via Jorhat, to Kakilamukh on the Brahmaputra. A daily 
service of passenger steamers and a large fleet of cargo boats, 
owned and managed by the India General Steam Navigation 
Company and the Rivers Steam Navigation Company, ply on 
the Brahmaputra between Goalundo and Dibrugarh. Disang- 
mukh is the port for Sibsagar, Kakilamukh for Jorhat, and 
Neghereting for Golaghat ; but steamers also call at the mouths 
of the Dihing, Dikho, Jhanzi, and Dhansiri. In the rains 
feeder vessels go up the Dikho to Santak, up the Disang to 
Safrai, and up the Dhansiri to Golaghat. 

The principal roads are the trunk road, which runs for 
no miles through the District, passing through Jorhat and 
Sibsagar, and the Dhodar All, which leaves the trunk road at 
Kamargaon in the Golaghat subdivision, and runs through the 
south-east of the District into Lakhimpur. Numerous branch 
roads, many of which follow the lines of the alls^ or old em- 
bankments constructed by forced labour under the Ahom 
kings, run from north to south and connect the Dhodar All 
and the trunk road. North of the Brahmaputra there is only 
one road, which crosses the Majuli from Kamalabari to Gara- 
mur. In 1903-4, 237 miles of unmetalled roads were main- 
tained by the Public Works department and 705 miles by the 
local boards. Most of these roads are bridged throughout, 
and ferries are maintained only over the larger rivers. 

For general administrative purposes the District is divided 
into three subdivisions ; Sibsagar, which is under the imme- 
diate charge of the Deputy-Commissioner; and Jorhat and 
Golaghat, which are usually entrusted to European magistrates. 
The transfer of the head-quarters of the District from Sibsagar 
to Jorhat has, however, recently been sanctioned. The staff 
includes six Assistant Magistrates, two of whom are stationed 
at Jorhat and two at Golaghat, and a Forest officer. 

The Deputy-Commissioner has the powers of a Sub-Judge, 
and the Assistant Magistrates exercise jurisdiction as Munsifs. 
Appeals, both civil and criminal, lie to the Judge of the Assam 
Valley ; but the chief appellate authority is the High Court at 
Calcutta. The people are, as a whole, law-abiding, and there 
is not much serious crime. In the Mikir Hills and in the tract 
recently transferred from the Naga Hills District a special form 
of procedure is in force. The High Court has no jurisdiction, 
and the Deputy-Commissioner exercises the powers of life and 
death subject to confirmation by the Lieutenant-Governor. 

The land revenue system does not differ materially from that 
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in force in the rest of Assam proper, which is described in the I-and 
article on Assam. The settlement is ryoiwdri^ and is liable to 
periodical revision. Mustard and summer rice are seldom 
grown on the same land for more than three years in succes- 
sion, and the villagers are allowed to resign their holdings and 
take up new plots of land on giving notice to the revenue 
authorities. In 1903-4, 17,000 acres of land were so resigned 
and about 32,000 acres of new land taken up. Fresh leases 
are issued every year for this shifting cultivation; and a large 
staff of mandals is maintained to measure new land, test appli- 
cations for relinquishment, and keep the record up to date. In 
the Mikir Hills the villagers pay a tax of Rs. 3 per house, irre- 
spective of the area brought under cultivation. The District 
was last settled in 1893, and the average assessment per settled 
acre assessed at full rates in 1903-4 was Rs. 2-10-2 (maximum 
Rs. 4-2, minimum Rs. i-ii). A resettlement is now in 
progress. 

The following table shows the revenue from land and the 
total revenue, in thousands of rupees: — 



1880-1, 

1890-1. 

1 900-1. 

1903-4* 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue . 

6,19 

14,11* 

8,11 

If, 66 

13,9s 

26,01 

14,23 

25,93 


* Exclusive of forest receipts. 


Outside the station of Sibsagar and the Jorhat and Gola- Local aiid 
GHAT unions, the local affairs of each subdivision are managed 
by a board presided over by the Deputy-Commissioner or ment. 
the subdivisional officer. The presence of a strong European 
element on these boards, elected by the planting community, 
lends to them a considerable degree of vitality. The total 
expenditure in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 1,82,000, about three- 
fifths of which was laid out on public works. Nearly the whole 
of the income is derived from local rates, supplemented by 
a grant from Provincial revenues. 

For the prevention and detection of crime, the District Police and 
is divided into ten investigating centres, and the civil police 
force consisted in 1904 of 50 officers and 278 men. There 
are no rural police, their duties being discharged by the 
village headmen. In addition to the District jail at Sibsagar, 
subsidiary jails are maintained at Jorhat and Golaghat, with 
accommodation for 56 male and 7 female prisoners. 

Education has made more progress in Sibsagar than in most Education. 
Districts of the Assam Valley. The number of pupils under 
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instruction in 1880-1, 1890-1, 1900-1, and 1903-4 was 4,547» 
8,798, 12,063, and 12,451 respectively; and the number of 
pupils in the last year was more than three times the number 
twenty-nine years before. At the Census of 1901, 3*4 per 
cent, of the population (6*i males and 0*4 females) were 
returned as literate. In 1903-4 the District contained 302 
primary and 15 secondary schools and one special school. The 
number of female scholars was 236. The great majority of the 
pupils are in primary classes. Of the male population of school- 
going age 2 1 per cent, were in the primary stage of instruction, 
and of the female population of the same age less than one 
per cent. The total expenditure on education in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 1,01,000, of which Rs. 35,000 was derived from fees. About 
34 per cent, of the direct expenditure was devoted to primary 
schools. 

The District possesses 3. hospitals and 4 dispensaries, with 
accommodation for 58 in-patients. In 1904 the number of 
cases treated was 89,000, of whom 600 were in-patients, and 
1,000 operations were performed. The expenditure was 
Rs. 15,000, half of which was met from Local and municipal 
funds. 

In 1903-4, 46 per 1,000 of the population were success- 
fully vaccinated, which is a little above the proportion for the 
Province as a whole. Vaccination is compulsory only in the 
towns of Sibsagar, Jorhat, and Golaghat. 

[Sir W. W, Hunter, A Statistical Account of Assam, vol. i 
(1879) ; L. J. Kershaw, Assessment Reforts, Central Golaghat, 
Western Golaghat, Northern Jorhat, Central Jorhat, and South- 
ern Jorhat Group (1905) ; B. C. Allen, District Gazetteer, 
{1906).] 

Golaghat Subdivision. — Most westerly subdivision of 
Sibsagar District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 
25° 49' and 26° 55' N. and 93° 3' and 94° ii' E., with an area 
of 3 jOI 5 square miles. The eastern portion is a level plain, 
which supports over 200 persons per square mile. Rice is 
grown on the low land, and tea and sugar-cane on land which 
is too high for rice. West of Golaghat town there are com- 
paratively few inhabitants. The upper valley of the Dhansiri 
is for the most part covered with dense jungle, and north of 
this river lie the forest-clad Mikir Hills, The density for the 
whole subdivision is thus only 55 persons per square mile, 
compared with 120 for the District as a whole. The population 
in 1901 was 167,068, or nearly 20 per cent, more than in 1891 
(^39 j 203). The subdivision contains one town, Golaghat 
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(population, 2,359), the head-quarters ; and 792 villages. The 
annual rainfall at Golaghat averages 82 inches, but at Dimapur, 
on the southern border, less than 60 inches. The tea industry 
has contributed to the development of the subdivision. In 
1904 there were 47 gardens, with 20,324 acres under plant, 
which gave employment to 45 Europeans and 23,883 natives. 
In the Mikir Hills and the Dhansiri valley are extensive forest 
Reserves, which in 1903—4 covered an area of 780 square 
miles. The demand for land revenue and cesses in 1903—4 
was Rs. 4,18,000. 

Jorhat Subdivision. — Central subdivision of Sibsagar Dis- 
trict, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 26® 22' and 
27° ii' N. and 93° 57' and 94° 36' E., with an area of 819 
square miles. About two-fifths of the subdivision lies north 
of the main channel of the Brahmaputra, and is known as the 
Majuli island, a comparatively sparsely peopled tract, liable 
to damage from flood. The part south of the river is one of 
the most populous portions of the Assam Valley, and in places 
has a density exceeding 600 persons per square mile. The 
swamps fringing the Brahmaputra are inundated in the rains ; 
but farther inland stretches a broad plain, the lower part of 
which is cultivated with rice, while tea and sugar-cane are 
grown on the higher land. The population in 1901 was 
219,137, about one-fourth of which was enumerated on tea 
gardens, as compared with 181,152 in 1891. The subdivision 
contains one town, Jorhat (population, 2,899), head- 
quarters; and 651 villages. The annual rainfall at Jorhat 
town averages 80 inches, but on the eastern border of the 
subdivision it is a little higher. In 1904 there were altogether 
56 tea gardens with 30,851 acres under plant, which gave 
employment to 62 Europeans and 36,849 natives. The sub- 
division is particularly well supplied with means of communica- 
tion, as the Assam-Bengal Railway runs along the south-east, 
and at Titabar and Mariani meets a light state railway, 
which passes through Jorhat town to the bank of the Brah- 
maputra. The demand for land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 
was Rs. 5,79,000. 

Sibsagar Subdivision. — Subdivision of Sibsagar District, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 26° 42' and 27® 16' N. 
and 94° 24' and 95° 22 E., with an area of 1,162 square miles. 
It contains one town, Sibsagar (population, 5,712), the head- 
quarters ; and 666 villages. The subdivision lies on the south 
bank of the Brahmaputra, and is bounded on the south by the 
hills inhabited by Nagas. It was the original centre from 
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which the Ahom tribe extended their influence over the valley 
of the Brahmaputra, and evidences of their occupation are to 
be found in numerous large tanks, embankments, and ruins of 
temples and palaces. The population in 1901 was 211,764, or 
nearly one-third more than in 1891 (160,304). This enormous 
increase is due partly to natural growth among the Assamese, 
who are found here in large numbers, and also to the impor- 
tation of coolies for tea cultivation. In 1904 there were 56 
gardens with 28,076 acres under plant, which gave employment 
to 75 Europeans and 33,329 natives. The staple food-crop is 
salty or transplanted winter rice ; but much damage is done to 
cultivation by the tributaries of the Brahmaputra, and steps 
have recently been taken to restore the embankments which 
confined these rivers in the time of the Ahom Rajas. The 
subdivision, as a whole, supports 182 persons per square mile ; 
but in the Namditol tahslly which covers an area of 160 square 
miles, the density is as high as 364, and little good land 
remains available for settlement except in tracts which re- 
quire to be protected from flood. In the west the annual 
rainfall is 85 inches, but on the eastern border it is about 
10 inches more. The demand for land revenue and cesses 
in 1903-4 was Rs. 5,66,000. 

Auniati. — Village in Sibsagar District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 26° 53' N. and 94° 5' E., on the right 
bank of the Brahmaputra, in the Majuli island. It contains 
the principal Vaishnav sattra^ or priestly college, in Assam, 
whose Gosain, or head priest, exercises great influence over the 
Assamese. The Gosains have always been distinguished by 
their loyalty to Government, and render a real service to the 
administration by encouraging purity of life and obedience to 
the authorities. The saitra is said to have been founded in the 
sixteenth century, and is supported by the offerings of its 
numerous disciples and by grants of revenue-free land made 
by the Ahom Rajas and confirmed by the British Government, 
which cover in all nearly 22,000 acres. The college consists 
of a large prayer hall, surrounded by lines of barracks inhabited 
by celibate monks, and contains a printing press. None of the 
buildings is of masonry. 

Dakhinpat. — Village in Sibsagar District, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, situated in 26° 55' N. and 94° 16^ E., on the right 
bank of the Brahmaputra, in the Majuli island. It is the site 
of a Vaishnav sattra, or priestly college, whose Gosain, or 
high priest, ranks second only to the Auniati Gosain in the 
estimation of the Assamese. These Gosains exercise immense 
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influence over the villagers, but they exercise it wisely and 
well. They are loyal supporters of the Government, and free 
from the bigotry that is sometimes found in spiritual leaders 
of the people. The college is said to have been founded in 
the sixteenth century, and is supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions and by grants of revenue-free land covering ’over 12,000 
acres, made by the Ahom Rajas and confirmed by the British 
Government, The site of the satfra is extremely picturesque. 
It consists of a large quadrangle formed by the lines of barracks 
occupied by the monks, and containing several tanks whose 
banks are shaded by tall trees. None of the buildings is, 
however, of masonry. The Dakhinpat Gosain is the only 
person in Assam exempted from personal attendance in the 
civil courts. 

Dimapur. — Village in Sibsagar District, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, situated in 25° 54' N. and 93° 44' E., on the right 
bank of the Dhansiri river. Population (1901), 566. It is the 
site of an early capital of the Kachari Rajas, which was sacked 
by the Ahoms in 1536. The capital was then abandoned, 
but its ruins and tanks are still to be found among the dense 
jungle of the Nambar forest, a pathless wilderness of trees 
which stretches for many miles on every side. The following 
description of these ruins is quoted, in a condensed form, from 
the Assam Ad^ninistration Report for 1880-1. The site of the 
city is now overgrown with dense jungle, and till recently, when 
a small bazar was started, was entirely uninhabited. There 
are several splendid tanks of clear water, and a walled enclosure, 
supposed to have been a fort. The walls must originally have 
been upwards of 12 feet in height by 6 in width, and are built 
throughout of burnt brick of excellent quality. The enclosure 
is entered through a Moorish arch in a solid brick-built gateway 
with some pretensions to architectural beauty. It is as nearly 
as possible a perfect square, each side being about 800 yards 
in length and protected on the two sides farthest from the 
river by a deep moat. Inside the fortification are three small 
ruined tanks. The most interesting relics are, however, the 
monolithic pillars, one group of which, ranged in four rows of 
fifteen each, stands not far from the gateway on the left hand, 
and another smaller group at a little distance on the right. Of 
the first group, two rows consist of mushroom-shaped pillars 
with rounded heads, and the other two of square pillars of 
a very peculiar V-shape. All are richly covered with tracery 
of some artistic merit. They are very thick in proportion to 
their height, the largest standing about 15 feet above the 
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ground with a diameter of 6 feet, and resemble in appearance 
a set of gigantic chessmen. It is possible that these pillars 
were erected at the recognized place of sacrifice or to com- 
memorate the Raja’s feasts. At the present day Nagas erect 
a round-topped post when they have feasted the village on a 
mithan, and a V-shaped post if they have slain a cow. The 
wild Was of the Shan States also erect a V-shaped post for 
each buffalo they offer to the spirits. No trace of inscriptions 
or written character of any kind has been found. Since the 
construction of the Assam-Bengal Railway, Dimapur has 
become the base of trade for the Naga Hills and Manipur. 

\Eeport of Archaeological Survey^ Bengal Circle^ 1902—3.] 

Garamur. — Village in Sibsagar District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 26'’ S 9 ' N. and 94° 9' E., in the Majuli 
island. It is the site of one of the three Vaishnav sattras or 
colleges which are held in highest estimation by the Assamese. 
The Gosains or high priests of these sattras exercise great 
influence over the people, but they are loyal supporters of the 
Government and display an enlightened and progressive spirit. 
The sattra is chiefly supported by the offerings of its numerous 
disciples. It is said to have received a grant of nearly 40,000 
acres of revenue-free land from the Ahom Rajas ; but the 
proofs of title were destroyed by the Burmans, and the grants 
lapsed, as the Gosain, who was living at Brindaban, took no 
steps to support his claims when they were under examination 
by Government. A grant of 331 acres of revenue-free land 
has, however, recently been sanctioned by the Government of 
India. 

Golaghat Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Sibsagar District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
situated in 26° 31' N. and 93® 59' E., on the right bank of the 
Dhansiri river. The town had a population in 1901 of 2,359^ 
and is administered as a Union under (Bengal) Act V of 1876, 
the expenditure in 1903-4 amounting to about Rs. 6,000. 
There is a flourishing bazar, the principal shops in which are 
owned by Marwari merchants, who do a large business with 
the tea gardens in the neighbourhood. The chief articles of 
export are cotton, which is brought down by the Nagas, 
mustard-seed, and molasses. The chief imports are cotton 
piece-goods, grain and pulse, kerosene and other oils, and salt. 
During the rains feeder-steamers come up the Dhansiri as far 
as Golaghat, but in the dry season the nearest steamer ghat 
is at Shikarighat, 18 miles away. The nearest railway station 
is at Kamarband All, about 8 miles south of the town. The 
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subdivisional officer is almost invariably a European. Besides 
the usual offices, Golaghat has a small jail, a dispensary with 
14 beds, and a high school under private management* 

Jorhat Town, — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Sibsagar District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
situated in 26° 45' N. and 94^ 13' E., on the left bank of the 
Disai river. The town had a population in 1901 of 2,899, 
is administered as a Union under (Bengal) Act V of 1876, the 
expenditure in 1903—4 amounting to nearly Es. 8,000. Jorhat 
was the capital of the Ahom Rajas after Gaurinath Singh had 
been driven from Rangpur near Sibsagar at the end of the 
eighteenth century. It contains a fine tank of excellent water, 
on the banks of which the subdivisional officer's residence and 
office have been located, and the remains of considerable earth- 
works. There is a flourishing bazar, the largest shops in which 
are owned by Marwari merchants, who do a large business with 
the tea gardens in the neighbourhood. The principal articles 
of import are cotton piece-goods, grain, salt, and oil, the chief 
exports being mustard-seed, cane, and hides. Furniture and 
haberdashery are sold by Muhammadan traders from Bengal. 
A colony of Telis has been formed in the town, who express 
mustard oil in the ordinary bullock-mills of Upper India ; and 
Jorhat is the chief centre for the manufacture of Assamese 
jewellery, which usually consists of lac covered with gold and 
enamel and set with cheap stones. The public buildings 
include a small jail, a hospital with 24 beds, and two 
high schools which in 1903—4 had an average attendance of 
452 boys. A daily market for the sale of native produce is 
numerously attended ; and, owing to the density of the popula- 
tion and the presence of a large number of prosperous gardens 
in the neighbourhood, Jorhat has become the most important 
centre of trade in the District. A light state railway passes 
through the town, connecting it with the Brahmaputra at 
Kakilamukh and with the Assam-Bengal Railway at Marini 
and Titabar. The transfer of the head-quarters of the District 
from Sibsagar to Jorhat has recently been sanctioned. 

Nazira (or Gargaon). — Village in Sibsagar District, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, situated in 26^^ 56' N. and 94° 45' E., on 
the left bank of the Dikho river, about 9 miles south-east of 
Sibsagar town. It was the capital of the Ahom Rajas from the 
middle of the sixteenth to the end of the seventeenth century, 
but was twice captured, once by the Koch king Nar Narayan and 
once by Mir Jumla, governor of Bengal. The Muhammadan 
historian states that the town had four gates, each about 3 kos 
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distant from the Raja’s palace* The palace itself was a magni- 
ficent structure, the building of which had afforded occupa- 
tion to 12,000 workmen for a year, and the ornaments and 
curiosities with which the whole woodwork was filled defied all 
description. Robinson, writing in 1844, describes the ruins as 
follows : — 

*The royal palace was surrounded by a brick wall about 
2 miles in circumference ; but the whole town and its suburbs 
appear to have extended over many square miles of country. 
The ruins of gateways, built chiefly of masonry, are still to be 
seen within the fortified circumvallations which surrounded the 
town. One of the gateways is composed principally of large 
blocks of stone, bearing marks of iron crampings, which 
evidently show that they once belonged to far more ancient 
edifices.’ 

Nazira is now the head-quarters of the Assam Tea Company, 
and a considerable bazar has sprung up on the banks of the 
river, to which Nagas bring down chillies, betel-leaf, rubber, 
and bamboo mats. Salt, grain, piece-goods, and oil are im- 
ported in large quantities to meet the demands of the cooly 
population. The place is connected by rail with Gauhati and 
Dibrugarh, and contains a high school with an average atten- 
dance in 1903-4 of 164 boys. 

Sibsagar Town. — Head-quarters of the District and sub- 
division of the same name, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated 
in 26° 59' N. and 94° 38' E., on the right bank of the Dikho 
river. It lies on the trunk road along the south bank of the 
Brahmaputra, and is connected by road with the railway at 
Nazira and with the Brahmaputra at Disangmukh, the distance 
of each of these places being about 9 miles. Population (1901), 
5,712. Sibsagar is somewhat unfavourably situated for trade, 
and the population shows little tendency to increase. The 
town takes its name from a tank {sdgar^^ a mile and three- 
quarters in circumference, which was constructed by the Ahom 
Raja Sib Singh in 1722. Between 1699 and 1786 Rangpur 
near Sibsagar was the capital of the Ahoms, but in the latter 
year the Raja was driven by his rebellious subjects to Jorhat. 
The rainfall is heavy (94 inches), but the town is healthy, 
though during the rains most of the country in the neighbour- 
hood is flooded. It is the head-quarters of the District staff 
and of a branch of the American Baptist Mission. In addition 
to the usual public buildings, there are a hospital with 20 beds 
and a jail with accommodation for 77 prisoners. Sibsagar was 
constituted a station under (Bengal) Act V of 1876 in 1880. 
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The municipal receipts and expenditure during the ten years 
ending 1902-3 averaged Rs. 11,000. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 11,500, including taxes on houses and lands (Rs. 2,400) 
and grant from Provincial revenues (Rs. 5,000), while the ex- 
penditure was Rs. 11,200. The principal imports are cotton 
piece-goods, oil, grain, and salt ; the exports are inconsiderable. 

The chief educational institutions are two high schools, which 
had an average attendance of 393 boys in 1903-4. About 
150 members of the Assam Valley Light Horse were resident 
in the District in 1904. The transfer of the head-quarters of 
the District to Jorhat has recently been sanctioned. 

Lakhimptir District. — District in Eastern Bengal and Boun- 
Assam, occupying the extreme eastern portion of the Brahma- 
putra Valley. The actual boundaries have never been definitely and hill 
determined : but an inner line has been laid down, which 

•' ^ ^ .. systems 

serves as the limit of ordinary Bntish junsdiction, without pre- 
judice to claims to the territory on the farther side. The tract 
of land thus defined lies between 26° 49' and 27® 52' N. and 
93^ 46' and 96° 5' E., with an area of 4,529 square miles. In 
its broader sense, the District is bounded on the west by 
Darrang and Sibsagar ; on the north by the Dafla, Miri, Abor, 
and Mishmi Hills; on the east by the Mishmi and Khamti 
Hills ; and on the south by the hills inhabited by independent 
tribes of Nagas. The portion of the District included within 
the inner line consists of a broad plain surrounded on three 
sides by hills, and divided by the channel of the Brahmaputra. 

Near the river lie extensive marshes covered with reeds and 
elephant-grass, but as the level rises these swamps give place 
to rice-fields and villages buried in thick groves of fruit trees 
and bamboos. South of the Brahmaputra a great portion of 
the plain is covered with trim tea gardens, many of which have 
been carved out of the dense forest, which still lies in a belt 
many miles broad along the foot of the hills ; but on the north 
bank the area under tea is comparatively small, and there are 
wide stretches of grass and tree jungle. The aspect of the 
plain is thus pleasingly diversified with forest, marsh, and river; 
and the hills themselves, with their snow-capped summits, 
afford a striking background to the scene on a clear day in 
winter. The Brahmaputra runs through the District, receiv- 
ing on the north bank the Dibang, the Dihang, and the 
SuBANsiRi. Even in the dry season large steamers can pro- 
ceed to within a few miles of Dibrugarh, and during the rains 
boats of considerable burden go as far as Sadiya. Beyond 
that place the river is still navigable for light native craft Almost 
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to the Brahmakund. The principal tributaries on the south 
bank are the Noa Diking, the Dibru, and the Burhi Diking. 
There are no lakes of any importance; but there are numerous 
Uls or marshes, of which the largest are at Bangalmari and 
Pabhamari on the north bank of the Brahmaputra. 

Geology. The plain is of alluvial origin, consisting of a mixture of clay 
and sand in varying proportions. The hills which surround it 
on three sides belong to the Tertiary period, and are composed 
of sandstones and shales. 

Botany. Low-lying ground is covered with high grass and reeds, the 
three principal varieties being ikra {Saccharum arundinaceuni)^ 
nal (Fhragmites Roxhurghii\ and khagari {Saccharum sI>on- 
taneuni). The central portion of the plain is largely under 
cultivation, but near the hills the country is covered with dense 
evergreen forest. 

Fauna. Wild animals are common, including elephants, rhinoceros, 
tigers, leopards, bears, buffaloes, bison, and deer. A curious 
species of wild goat or antelope called takin {Budorcas taxi- 
color) is found in the Mishmi Hills, but no European has yet 
succeeded in shooting a specimen. In 1904 wild animals 
killed i,S59 cattle, and rewards were paid for the destruction 
of 58 tigers and leopards; 39 elephants were also captured in 
that year. Small game include florican, partridge, jungle-fowl, 
geese, ducks, and snipe. 

Climate. The climate is particularly cool and pleasant, and only during 
the three months of June, July, and August is inconvenience 
experienced from the heat. In December and January fogs 
are not uncommon, and fires are often needed at night even in 
the month of March. The District, as a whole, is healthy, 
except in places where the forest has been recently cleared. 

Rainfall. The hills with which Lakhimpiir is surrounded on three 
sides, and the vast expanses of evergreen forest, tend to pro- 
duce a very heavy rainfall. At Pathalipam, under the Miri 
Hills, the annual rainfall averages 168 inches, but towards the 
south it sinks to 100 inches, and in places to a little less. 

The earthquake of June 12, 1897, did very little damage, and 
the District does not suffer much from either storm or flood. 

History. The earliest rulers of Lakhimpur of whom tradition makes 
any mention seem to have been Hindus of the Pal line, whose 
capital was situated in the neighbourhood of Sadiya. About 
the eleventh century they were overthrown by the Chutiyas, 
a tribe of Tibeto-Burman origin, who entered Assam from the 
north-east and established themselves on the upper waters of 
the Brahmaputra. In 1523 the Chutiyas themselves, after some 
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centuries of conflict, were finally crushed by the Ahoms, a Shan 
tribe who had descended from the Patkai into Sibsagar District 
nearly 300 years before; and Lakhimpur, with the rest of Assam 
proper, formed part of the territories of the Ahom Raja, To- 
wards the close of the eighteenth century, when, the Ahom 
kingdom was tottering to its fall, the high-priest of the Moa- 
marias, a Vaishnav sect, rose in rebellion against the reigning 
king. For a time, the rebels met with a measure of success ; 
but when the royal arms were again in the ascendant, the 
Ahom prime minister revenged himself by desolating the whole 
of Lakhimpur lying south of the Brahmaputra. A few years 
later the Burmans entered the valley, at the invitation of one 
of the claimants to the Ahom throne, and were guilty of gross 
atrocities before they were finally expelled by the British in 
1825. The District was by this time almost depopulated and 
was reduced to the lowest depths of misery. During the con- 
fusion attendant on the break-up of the Ahom kingdom, the 
head of the Moamaria sect established himself in a position of 
quasi-independence in the Matak territory, a tract of land lying 
between the Brahmaputra and the Burhi Dihing, and bounded 
on the east by an imaginary line drawn due south from Sadiya. 
On the occupation of the country by the British this chief, who 
bore the title of Bor Senapati, was confirmed in his fief on the 
understanding that he provided 300 men for the service of the 
state. The arrangement was, however, found to be unsatisfac- 
tory ; and, in lieu of any claim on the services of his subjects. 
Government accepted a revenue of Rs. r,8oo. In 1842, after 
the death of the Bor Senapati, the whole of the Matak territory 
was annexed. Matak was not the only fief carved out of the 
decaying Ahom empire. In 1794 the Khamtis crossed the 
Brahmaputra, and ousted the Assamese governor of Sadiya. 
The Ahom king was compelled to acquiesce in this usurpation, 
and the Khamti chief was accepted as a feudatory ruler of 
Sadiya by the British Government. In 1835 it was found 
necessary to remove him for contumaciously seizing some 
territory claimed by the Matak chief, in defiance of the orders 
of the British officer; and the country was brought under 
direct administration. Four years later the Khamtis rose, 
surprised Sadiya, killed the Political Agent, Colonel White, 
and burned the station. The rising was, however, put down 
without difficulty, and the tribe has given no trouble since 
that date. In 1833 North Lakhimpur subdivision was 
handed over to the Ahom Raja, Purandar Singh, as it was at 
that time proposed to establish him as a feudatory prince in 
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the two upper Districts of the Assam Valley. Five years later 
this territory was again resumed, as the Raja was found un- 
equal to the duties entrusted to him. The history of the 
District since it has been placed under British administration 
is a story of continuous development and increasing prosperity. 
From time to time the tribes inhabiting the Abor and MiShmi 
Hills have violated the frontier, but their raids have had 
no material effect upon the general welfare of the people. 

Archaeo- There are few remains of archaeological interest in Lakhim- 
pur, but the ruins found near Sadiya show that this portion of 
Assam must once have been under the control of princes 
of some power and civilization. 

The The population of the District at the last four enumerations 

people, was: (1872) 121,267, (1881) 179,893, (1891) 254,053, and 
(1901) 371,396. Within twenty-nine years the population 
has more than trebled, this enormous increase being partly 
due to the fact that Lakhimpur, unlike Lower and Central 
Assam, has been healthy, so that the indigenous inhabitants 
increased in numbers, but still more to the importation of 
thousands of coolies required for the tea gardens and other 
industries of the District. Lakhimpur is divided into the 
two subdivisions of Dibrugarh and North Lakhimpur, with 
head-quarters at the places of the same name. It contains 
one town, Dibrugarh (population, 11,227), the District head- 
quarters; and 1,123 villages. 

The following table gives statistics of area, towns and vil- 
lages, and population according to the Census of 1901 : — 


Subdivision. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween i 8 gi 
and iQOi. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

North Lakhimpur 

1,275 

... 

323 

84,824 

67 

+ 33-7 

2,636 

Dibrugarh , 

3,254 

I 

800 

286,572 

88 

+ 50*3 

10,443 

District total 

4,529 

I 

1,123 

371.396 

82 

+ 46.1 

13.079 


About 90 per cent, of the population in 1901 were Hindus, 
3 per cent, Muhammadans, and 5 per cent, members of ani- 
mistic tribes. The proportion of foreigners is very high, and 
41 per cent, of the people enumerated in Lakhimpur in 1901 
had been born outside the Province. A large number of 
these immigrants have left the tea gardens, and settled down 
to ordinary cultivation in the villages. Assamese was spoken 
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by only 39 per cent, of the population, while 21 per cent, 
returned Bengali, and 20 per cent. Hindi or Mundarl, as 
their usual form of speech. 

The principal Assamese castes are the Ahoms (59,100), Castes and 
Chutiyas (17,500), Kacharis (25,200) and Miris (24,900). 

The chief foreign castes are the Mundas (30,200), Santals 
(17,500), and Bhumij, Bhuiyas, and Oraons. The higher 
Hindu castes are very poorly represented. Members of Euro- 
pean and allied races numbered 469 in 1901. In spite of the 
existence of coal-mines, oil-mills, railways, and a prosperous 
trading community, 87 per cent, of the people are dependent 
upon the land for their support. 

A clergyman of the Additional Clergy Society is stationed Christian 
at Dibrugarh, and there are two missionaries in the District, 

The total number of native Christians in 1901 was 2,606. 

The soil varies from pure sand to a stiff clay, which mix General 
in varying proportions to form a loam. The high land is ad- 

• 1 t/. 1 , tiiral con- 

mirably adapted for the growth of tea ; and the abundance ditions. 
of the rainfall, the immunity from flood, the large proportion 
of new and unexhausted land, and the opportunities for selec- 
tion afforded by the sparseness of the population, combine to 
render agriculture a more than usually lucrative occupation. 

The following table gives the chief agricultural statistics for Chief agri- 
1903-4, in square miles, showing what a large proportion of 
the District is still lying waste : — and princi- 

pal crops. 


Rice is the staple crop, and in 1903-4 covered 231 square 
miles, or 57 per cent of the total area cropped. More than 
four-fifths of the rice crop is usually sdli or transplanted winter 
rice, and the greater part of the remainder is dhuy or summer 
rice grown in the marshy tracts before the floods rise. Tea 
is the only other crop of any importance ; but minor staples 
include pulse (6,100 acres), mustard (8,000 acres), and sugar- 
cane (3,500 acres). No agricultural statistics are prepared for 
the land occupied by hill tribes, who pay a poll tax irrespective 
of the area cultivated. The usual garden crops are grown 
including plantains, vegetables, tobacco, or betel-leaf, and 

Qq 
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Tea. 


Extension 
of cultiva- 
tion. 


Cattle. 


Forests. 


areca-palms. The last two were introduced into Lakhimpur 
after the country had been occupied by the British. 

Lakhimpur was the scene of the first attempts at tea cultiva- 
tion by Government in 1835, and the Assam Company com- 
menced operations here in 1840. The industry has passed 
through many vicissitudes, which were chiefly due to specula- 
tion, but the abundant rainfall and fertile soil have always 
given a large measure of prosperity to the gardens of Upper 
Assam. Of recent years there has been a great expansion 
of the industry. In 1880, 19,700 acres were under cultivation. 
By 1896 the area had risen to 48,200 acres, and in the next 
five years there was a further increase of 20,000 acres. In 
1904 there were altogether 143 gardens with 70,591 acres 
under plant, which yielded more than 30,000,000 lb. of manu- 
factured tea and gave employment to 199 Europeans and 
100,849 natives, the latter of whom had been recruited from 
other parts of India. The principal companies are the Dum 
Duma Company, with head-quarters at Dum Duma; the Jokai 
Company, with head-quarters at Panitola ; the Assam Frontier 
Tea Company, with head-quarters at Talap; and the Dihing 
Company, with head-quarters at Khowang. 

Apart from tea, the District has witnessed a rapid increase 
of cultivation, and between 1891 and 1901 the area settled at 
full rates, excluding land held by planters, increased by 56 
per cent. Little attempt has, however, been made to intro- 
duce new crops or to improve upon old methods. The 
harvests are regular, the cultivators fairly well-to-do, and agri- 
cultural loans are hardly ever made by Government. The 
heavy rainfall renders it unnecessary to have recourse to 
artificial irrigation. 

The cattle are of very poor quality, with the exception 
of buffaloes, which are fine animals. The inferior character 
of the live stock is chiefly due to neglect, and to disregard of 
the most elementary rules of breeding, as there is still abun- 
dance of waste land suitable for grazing, and in few places is 
any difficulty experienced in obtaining pasture. 

The ‘reserved’ forests of Lakhimpur covered an area of 
340 square miles in 1903-4. The largest Reserves are the 
Upper Dihing near Margherita, and the Dibru near Rangagora 
on the Dibru rivet. The wants of the District are, however, 
fully supplied from the Government waste lands, which cover 
an area of 3,062 square miles ; and as there is no external 
trade in timber, the out-tum from the Reserves has hitherto 
been insignificant. The most valuable timber trees are nahor 
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{Mesua f erred), ajhar {Lagerstroemia Flos Reginae), mdkai 
{Shorea assamtcd), and bola {Moms laevigata) j but the largest 
trade is done in stmul {Bombax malaharicum)^ a soft wood 
much in request for tea boxes. The duty levied on rubber, 
whether collected within or beyond the frontier, is a valuable 
source of revenue, the receipts under this head having averaged 
nearly a quarter of a lakh during the decade ending 1901, 

A considerable sum is also paid for the right to cut cane in 
Government forests. 

The hills to the south contain two important coal-fields. Minerals, 
those of Makum and Jaipur. The Makum field is extensively 
worked near Margherita, the out-turn in 1903 amounting to 
tons, on which a royalty of Rs. 36,000 was paid to 
Government, Petroleum oil is found in the same strata, and a 
large refinery has been constructed near the wells at Digboi. 

The Government revenue from oil in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,750- 
The coal measures also contain salt springs, and ironstone and 
iron ore in the form of impure limonite, from which iron used 
to be extracted in the days of native rule. Boulders of lime- 
stone are found in the bed of the Brahmaputra near Sadiya, 
and there is a thick deposit of kaolin near the Braiimakund, 

Under the Ahom Rajas a gold-washing industry was carried 
on in most of the rivers; but this gold is probably doubly 
derivative, and is washed out of the Tertiary sandstones of 
the sub-Himalayan formations, which are themselves the re- 
sult of the denudation of the rocks in the interior of the chain. 

A considerable sum of money was expended in 1894 on the 
exploration of the Lakhimpur rivers ; but gold was not found 
anywhere in paying quantities, and no return was obtained on 
the capital invested. 

Apart from tea, oil, and saw-mills, and the pottery and Arts and 
workshops of the Assam Railways and Trading Company, 
local manufactures are of little importance. The Assamese 
weave cotton and silk cloth, but more for home use than for 
sale. Brass vessels are produced in small quantities by the 
Morias, a class of degraded Muhammadans, but the supply 
is not equal to the demand. Jewellery is made, but only as 
a rule to order, by the Brittial Baniyas. The raw molasses 
produced from sugar-cane is of an excellent quality, and finds 
a ready sale, but the trade has not yet assumed any con- 
siderable dimensions. In addition to the large oil refinery 
at Digboi, brick and pottery works have been opened at 
Ledo near Margherita. In 1904 there were four saw-mills in 
the District, employing 743 hands. The largest mills w^e 

Q q 3 
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situated at Sisi, and the greater part of the out-turn consists 
of tea boxes. 

Commerce. Till recently, the Brahmaputra was the sole channel of 
external trade, but the completion of the Assam-Bengal Rail- 
way has provided through land communication with Chittagong 
and Gauhati. The bulk of the external trade of the District 
is carried on with Calcutta. The chief exports are tea, coal, 
kerosene and other oils, wax and candles, hides, canes, and 
rubber. The imports include rice, gram and other kinds of 
grain, gMj sugar, tobacco, salt, piece-goods, mustard and other 
oils, corrugated iron, machinery, and hardware. The trade of 
the District is almost entirely in the hands of the Kayahs, as 
the Marwan merchants are called ; but in the larger centres 
a few shops for the sale of furniture and haberdashery are kept 
by Muhammadans from Bengal. These centres are Dibru- 
GARH, the head-quarters town, Sadiya, Dum Duma, Mar- 
gherita, Jaipur, Khowang, and North Lakhimpur; but the 
Kayahs' shops are scattered all over the District, and numerous 
weekly markets are held, at which the cultivators can dispose 
of their surplus products and the coolies satisfy their wants. 
Most of the frontier trade is transacted at Sadiya and North 
Lakhimpur, and is chiefly carried on by barter. The principal 
imports are rubber, ivory, wax, and musk. 

Means of A daily service of passenger steamers and a fine fleet of 
boats, owned and managed by the India Steam Naviga- 
tion Company and the Rivers Steam Navigation Company, 
ply on the Brahmaputra between Goalundo and Dibrugarh. 
Feeder steamers also go up the Subansirl to Bordeobam. 
South of the Brahmaputra, Lakhimpur is well supplied with 
means of communication. A metre-gauge railway runs from 
Dibrugarh to the Ledo coal-mines, a distance of 62 miles, 
with a branch 16 miles long from Makum junction to Talap. 
This line taps nearly all the important tea gardens, and at 
Tinsukia meets the Assam-Bengal Railway, and thus connects 
Dibrugarh with Gauhati, and with the sea at Chittagong. In 
addition to the railway, there were in the District, in 1903-4, 
20 miles of metalled and 211 miles of unmetalled roads main- 
tained by the Public Works department, and 6 miles of metalled 
and 516 miles of unmetalled roads kept up by the local boards. 
The most important thoroughfares are the trunk road, which 
runs from the Dihing river to Sadiya, a distance of 86 miles, 
and the road from Dibrugarh to Jaipur. On the north bank of 
the Brahmaputra population is comparatively sparse, the rain- 
fall is very heavy, and travelling during the rains is difficult. 
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Most of the minor streams are bridged, but ferries still ply 
on the large rivers. 

Famine or scarcity has not been known in Lakhimpur since Famine, 
it came under British rule, but prices usually range high, as 
the District does not produce enough grain to feed the large 
immigrant population. 

There are two subdivisions : Dibrttgarh, which is under the District 
immediate charge of the Deputy-Commissioner ; and North spbdivi- 
Lakhimpur, which is usually entrusted to a European Magis- staC 
trate. The ordinary District staiF includes three Assistant 
Magistrates, one of whom is stationed at North Lakhimpur, 
and a Forest officer. The Sadiya frontier tract in the north- 
east corner is in charge of an Assistant Political officer. The 
Criminal Procedure Code is not in force in this tract, which is 
excluded from the jurisdiction of the High Court, and the 
Deputy-Commissioner exercises powers of life and death, sub- 
ject to confirmation by the Lieutenant-Governor. 

The Deputy-Commissioner has the powers of a Sub-Judge, Civil and 
and the Assistant Magistrates exercise jurisdiction as Munsifs. priminal 
Appeals, both civil and criminal, lie to the Judge of the Assam 
Valley, but the chief appellate authority is the High Court at 
Calcutta. The people are as a whole law-abiding, and there is 
little serious crime. Special rules are in force for the adminis- 
tration of justice in the Sadiya frontier tract. 

The land revenue system resembles that in force in the rest Land 
of Assam proper. The settlement is ryoiwdri^ being made^^®^^®* 
direct with the actual cultivators of the soil, and is liable to 
periodical revision. The District contains large tracts of waste 
land, and the settled area of 1903-4 was only 15 per cent, of 
the total, including rivers, swamps, and hills. Villagers are 
allowed to resign their holdings and take up new plots of land 
on giving notice to the revenue authorities, and in 1903-4 
nearly 14,000 acres of land were so resigned and 25,000 acres 
of new land taken up. Fresh leases are issued every year for 
this shifting cultivation ; and a large staff of mandah is main- 
tained to measure new land, test applications for relinquish- 
ment, and keep the record up to date. Like the rest of Assam 
proper, the District was last resettled in 1893. The average 
assessment per settled acre assessed at full rates in 1903-4 was 
fixed at Rs. 2-7-4 (maximum Rs. 4-2, minimum Rs. i-ii). 

The table on the following page shows the revenue from 
land and total revenue, in thousands of rupees. 

Outside the municipality of Dibrugarh, the local affairs of Local and 
each subdivision are managed by a board presided over 
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govern- the Deputy-Commissioner or the subdivisional officer. The 
ment. European non-official members of these boards, elected by the 
planting community, give valuable aid to the administration. 
The total expenditure in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 1,31,000, 
more than half of which was laid out on public works. Less 
than one-third of the income is derived from local rates, which 
are supplemented by a large grant from Provincial revenues. 
The District is in a comparatively advanced state of develop- 
ment, but the population is so scanty that it is impossible to 
provide entirely for local requirements out of local taxation. 



1880-1. 

1890-1 

1900-1. 

1903 ” 4 . 

Land revenue 

Total revenue 

1,90 

7.98* 

2,59 

110,0 

&30 

18,03 

5.88 

i9,ai 


* Exclusive of forest revenue. 


Police and For the prevention and detection of crime, the District is 

jails. divided into ten investigating centres, and the civil police 
force consisted in 1904 of 29 officers and 154 men. There 
are no rural police, their duties being discharged by the 
village headmen. The military police battalion stationed in 
the District has a sanctioned strength of 91 officers and 756 
men; but it supplies detachments for duty in Darrang and 
Sibsagar, besides holding sixteen outposts in Lakhimpur. In 
addition to the District jail at Dibrugarh, a subsidiary jail is 
maintained at North Lakhimpur, with accommodation for 
30 male and 3 female prisoners. 

Education. As far as literacy is concerned, Lakhimpur is a little in 
advance of most of the Districts of the Assam Valley. The 
number of children at school in r 880-1, 1890-1, 1 900-1, and 
i903‘-4 was 2,271, 2,998, 5,501, and 5,219 respectively. The 
number of pupils in 1903-4 was nearly treble the number 
twenty-nine years before, but the proportion they bore to the 
total population was less than in the earlier year. This result 
is, however, largely due to the influx of illiterate coolies, and 
there can be little doubt that education has spread among the 
indigenous inhabitants. At the Census of 1901, 3.5 per cent, 
of the population (6.2 males and 0*5 females) were returned as 
able to read and write. In 1903-4 there were 166 primary, 9 
secondary, and 2 special schools in the District. The number of 
female scholars was 143. A large majority of the pupils under 
instruction were only in primary classes, and the nuinber of 
girls attending secondary schools was extremely small. ' Of the 
male population of school-going age 13 per cent, were in the 
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primary stage of instruction, and of the female population of 
the same age less than one per cent. The total expenditure 
on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 80,000, of which Rs. 13,000 
was derived from fees. About 22 per cent, of the direct 
expenditure w’as devoted to primary schools. 

The District possesses 2 hospitals and 6 dispensaries, with Medical, 
accommodation for 107 in-patients. In 1904 the number 
of cases treated was 72,000, of whom 1,200 were in-patients, 
and 1,100 operations were performed. The expenditure in the 
same year was Rs. 16,000, the greater part of which was met 
from Local and municipal funds. 

In 1903-4, 39 per 1,000 of the population were successfully Vaccina- 
vaccinated, which was rather below the proportion for Assam 
as a whole. Vaccination is compulsory only in Dibrugarh 
town. 

[Sir W, W. Hunter, A Statistical Account of Assam, vol. i 
(1879); A. Mackenzie, History of the Relations of the Govern- 
ment with the Hill Tribes of the Horth-Rast Frontier of Bengal 
(Calcutta, 1884) • B. C. Allen, District Gazetteer of Lakhimpur 

(1905)-] 

Lakhimpur, North. — Subdivision of Lakhimpur District, 

Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 26® 49' and 27° 

33' N. and 93° 46' and 94° 41' E., with an area of 1,275 square 
miles. On the north it is bounded by the Himalayas ; on the 
south it is separated by the Subansiri and the Kherkutia 
channel of the Brahmaputra from Sibsagar District; on the 
west it adjoins Darrang. The population in 1901 was 84,824, 
or 34 per cent, more than in 1891 (63,434). Much of the 
country is covered with forest or high grass jungle, and in 1901 
the density was only 67 persons per square mile. The sub- 
division contains 13 tea gardens, which in 1904 had 9,081 
acres under plant and gave employment to 24 Europeans and 
11,179 natives. The annual rainfall at North Lakhimpur 
village averages 128 inches, but close to the hills it is 
nearly 170 inches. The subdivision contains 323 villages. 

The head-quarters are situated at North Lakhimpur village, 
where there are a small jail, a hospital with 9 beds, and a 
bazar where a certain amount of trade is done with the tribes 
inhabiting the lower ranges of the Himalayas. Communica- 
tions with the outer world are difficult, as the road to the 
Brahmaputra, which is more than 30 miles in length, is liable 
to be breached by flood. The demand for land revenue and 
cesses in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 1,73,000. 

Dibrugarh Subdivision. — Subdivision of Lakhimpur Di&- 
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trict, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 27° 7' and 
27® 52' N. and 94^30' and 96° 5' E., at the eastern end of 
the Brahmaputra Valley, with an area of 3,254 square miles. 
The subdivision lies on both banks of the Brahmaputra and 
is surrounded on three sides by hills; but its boundaries on 
the north, south, and east have never been definitely deter- 
mined. The population increased from 190,619 to 286,572, 
or by 50 per cent., between 1891 and 1901. This enormous 
increase was due partly to the natural growth of the indigenous 
inhabitants, but chiefly to the importation of large numbers of 
coolies to work on the tea plantations. In 1904 there were 
130 gardens with 61,510 acres under plant, giving employment 
to 175 Europeans and 89,670 natives. The subdivision con- 
tains one town, Dibrugarh (population, 11,227), the head- 
quarters ; and 800 villages. Round Dibrugarh the country 
is well peopled, the density over considerable areas exceeding 
300 persons per square mile, but population falls off towards 
the hills, where dense forest is found, 300 square miles of 
which have been ‘ reserved.’ Dibrugarh is well supplied with 
means of communication, as the Assam-Bengal Railway con- 
nects it with the sea at Chittagong, and another railway conveys 
the coal of Margherita and the oil of Digboi to the Brahma- 
putra. The annual rainfall at different places in the subdivision 
varies from 95 to 112 inches. The demand for land revenue 
and cesses in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 4,76,000. 

Bomjur. — Frontier police outpost in Lakhimpur District, 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 28° 7' N. and 95° 43' E., 
on the left bank of the Dibang river. The outpost is about 
20 miles north of Sadiya, and is connected with it by a road 
cut through dense tree forest, which has to be cleared for 
some little distance from the roadway for fear of ambuscades 
from the hill tribes. Bomjur is the most advanced point on 
the north-east frontier of the Indian Empire, and is situated 
among wild and magnificent scenery. 

Brahmakiind. — A deep pool in the Brahmaputra on the 
eastern border of Lakhimpur District, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 27° 51' N. and 96° 23' E. Parasu Rama, 
one of the ten incarnations of Vishnu, is said to have sur- 
rendered at this pool the axe with which he destroyed the 
Kshattriyas, and it is in consequence visited by Hindu pilgrims 
from every part of India. The pool is situated at the place 
where the river emerges from the mountains, and is surrounded 
on every side by hills. The journey from Sadiya taltes four 
or five days for ordinary travellers, but is not attended by 
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any risk. The return journey down stream can be completed 
in two days. 

Chahua. — ^Village in the Dibrugarh subdivision of ILakhim- 
pur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 27° 28' N. 
and 95® 9' E. It is a centre of the tea industry, and the 
market held every Sunday is attended by crowds of coolies 
from the gardens in the neighbourhood. At Dinjan, 3 miles 
to the north-east, there is a Vaishnav saftra or priestly college, 
which is held in great reverence by the Mataks, the indigenous 
inhabitants of those parts. Chabua is situated near a station 
of the same name on the Dibni-Sadiya Railway. 

Dibrugarh Town. — Head-quarters of the District of Lakh- 
impur. Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 27® 28' N. and 
94 ° 55 "^ ^*9 bank of the Dibru river, a little above 

its confluence with the Brahmaputra, and on the trunk road. 
It is the terminus for steamers coming up the Brahmaputra 
from Calcutta, and for the Dibm-Sadiya Railway which joins 
the Assam-Bengal Railway at Tinsukia. Population {1901), 
11,227. 

Dibrugarh is one of the most desirable stations in the plains 
of Assam. On a clear day there is a charming view of the 
hills with which it is surrounded, and the heavy rainfall 
(112 inches) keeps the air cool without rendering it oppressive. 
It is the head-quarters of the District staif, of a battalion of 
military police, and of the Assam Valley Light Horse, 185 of 
whose members were resident in the District in 1904; while 
the regular garrison consists of the wing of a Native infantry 
regiment. The jail contains accommodation for 138 prisoners, 
who are employed chiefly on oil-pressing and bamboo- and 
cane-work. In addition to the usual public buildings, there 
are a church, a hospital with 98 beds, and a fort which was 
constructed at a time when the north-eastern frontier was still 
in an unsettled state. Dibrugarh was constituted a munici- 
pality under (Bengal) Act V of 1876 in 1878, and (Bengal) 
Act III of 1884 was introduced in 1887. The municipal 
receipts and expenditure during the ten years ending 1902—3 
averaged Rs. 31,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 51,000, 
the chief sources being a special grant (Rs. 27,000) from Pro- 
vincial revenues, taxes on houses and lands (Rs. 5,400), and 
conservancy and market fees (Rs. 8,900); while the expen- 
diture (Rs. 52,000) included conservancy (Rs. 14,800) and 
public works (Rs. 13,700). The receipts and expenditure of 
the cantonment fund in 1903—4 were Rs. 2,600 and Rs. 2,800 
respectively. The town is the commercial centre of a District 
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which does not produce enough food to feed its foreign popu- 
lation. Large quantities of grain, oil, salt, piece-goods, and 
other stores are accordingly imported from Calcutta and dis- 
tributed to various centres near the tea gardens. There are 
two stores under European management, which cater for the 
wants of the planter population, and a large number of native 
artisans are employed in the workshops of the railway com- 
pany. Of recent years, the Dibru river has been cutting away 
the bank on which the bazar is situated, and the Marwari 
merchants, who retain in their hands almost all the wholesale 
trade, have been compelled to remove their shops farther 
inland. The town possesses a medical school and a high 
school. The average attendance at these two institutions in 
1903-4 was 93 and 269 pupils respectively. There are four 
small printing presses in the town, at two of which a weekly 
newspaper is published in English. 

Digboi. — Oil-field in the Dibrugarh subdivision of Lakhim- 
pur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 27° 23' N. 
and 95° 37' E. In its natural state the surface of the field 
is covered with dense tree forest which stretches for many 
miles in every direction. The first well sunk by the Assam 
Railways and Trading Company in i 838 yielded from 2,000 
to 3,000 gallons a month. Thirty-one wells were subsequently 
drilled by the company referred to and by a private syndicate \ 
but eleven were abandoned, as they yielded little or no oil. 
The works were taken over in 1899 by the Assam Oil Com- 
pany, which was formed with a capital of £310,000. A large 
refinery was built at Digboi, which in 1903 gave employment 
to 10 Europeans and 569 natives, the output in that year 
consisting of 1,200,000 gallons of kerosene and 89,000 gallons 
of other oil, with 573 tons of wax and 63 tons of candles. The 
wells vary in depth from 600 to 1,800 feet, and the most pro- 
ductive well, which has a depth of 1,250 feet, is said to yield 
50,000 gallons a month. The oil is forced up to the surface 
by the pressure of the natural gas. Digboi is situated on the 
Makum branch of the Dibru-Sadiya Railway. 

, Bum Duma. — Village in the Dibrugarh subdivision of 
Lakhimpur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 
27® 34' N. and 95° 33' E. It is one of the most important 
centres of the tea industry in Assam, and the market held 
every Sunday is the largest in the District, A police station 
is located in the remains of an old fort formerly erected for 
the purpose of frontier defence. 

Jaipur. — ^Village in the Dibrugarh subdivision of Lakhimpur 
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District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 27° 16' N. and 
95^* 23' E., on the left bank of the Burhi Diking river. There 
are deposits of coal and oil-bearing strata in the neighbour- 
hood, and the place is a centre of local trade. 

Margherita. — Village in the Dibrugarh subdivision of 
Lakhimpur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 
27® 17' N. and 95® 47' E., on the left bank of the Burhi Dihing 
river. Margherita lies at the foot of the Patkai range, and is 
surrounded on every side by forest The village owes its 
prosperity to the coal-mines in the neighbourhood. The coal 
measures consist of beds of alternating shales, coal, and sand- 
stones, and are known as the M^um field. Five mines have 
been opened — the Tikak, Upper Ledo, Ledo Valley, Tirap, 
and Namdang — which in 1903 gave employment to 1,200 
coolies working under 9 Europeans. The output in that year 
was 239,000 tons. The coal is on the whole fairly hard and 
compact, but after extraction and exposure to the air it breaks 
up into small pieces. Mining is conducted on the ‘ square or 
panel ’ system, a modification of the system known in England 
as ‘ pillar and stall.’ Margherita is connected with Dibrugarh 
by the Dibru-Sadiya Railway, which crosses the Dihing river 
by a fine bridge. The Coal Company has opened a large 
pottery, in which bricks, pipes, and tiles are made. A police 
station and stockade are held by military police in the vicinity. 
The weekly market is much frequented by the hill tribes, who 
bring down rubber, amber, wax, and vegetables. 

Sadiya. — ^Village in the Dibrugarh subdivision of Lakhim- 
pur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 2 48 N. 

and 95"" 39' E., on the right bank of the Brahmaputra river. 
Sadiya is the extreme north-east frontier station of British 
India, and stands on a high grassy plain from which on a clear 
day a magnificent view is obtained of the hills which surround 
it on three sides. It is garrisoned by detachments of Native 
infantry and military police. In the neighbourhood are the 
ruins of extensive forts, which are said to have b^n built by 
Hindu Rajas who preceded the Chutiyas in the sovereignty of 
the country. A little to the east are the remains of the famous 
copper temple, at which human sacrifices used at one time to 
be offered by the Chutiyas, and which was a centre of worship 
for the tribes on the north-east frontier. In 1839 the Khamtis 
rose in rebellion and killed the garrison and Colonel White, 
the officer in charge ; and since that day Sadiya has been the 
base of a chain of outposts stretching towards the north and 
east. It is* the head-quarters of an officer whose particular 
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duty is to extend his influence over the hill tribes and to keep a 
watch upon their movements. There is a considerable market, 
at which the hillmen exchange rubber, wax, musk, ivory, and 
other hill produce for cotton cloth, salt, metal utensils, jewellery, 
and opium. 

Tinsukia. — Village in the Dibrugarh subdivision of Lakh- 
impur District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 27® 
29' N. and 95° 21' E. It contains a dispensary, and the 
weekly market is attended by large numbers of coolies from 
the tea gardens in the neighbourhood. Tinsukia is rapidly 
increasing in importance, as it is the junction of the Assam- 
Bengal and Dibru-Sadiya Railways, 
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Hill Tippera {Tripura ), — Native State in Eastern Bengal Boun- 
and Assam, lying between 22® 56' and 24° 32' N. and 91° 10' 
and 92® 22' E., with an area of 4,086 square miles. It is and hill 
bounded on the north by the District of Sylhet; on the west^^^'®^ 
by Tippera District and Noakhali ; on the south by NoSkhali, ^ 
Chittagong, and the Chittagong Hill Tracts ; and on the east 
by the Lushai Hills and the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 

The lie of the country is similar to that of the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts. Six principal ranges of hills, increasing in height 
towards the east, run north and south, with an average interval 
of 12 miles. The hills are clothed for the most part with 
bamboo jungle, while the low ground is well timbered and 
covered with cane-brakes and thatching-grass. Along the 
north-western and southern boundaries of the State lies a 
narrow strip of low land, differing in no material respect as 
regards soil, agriculture, and population from the adjoinmg 
portions of Sylhet, Tippera, Noakhali, and Chittagong Districts. 

Along the western border, for some miles to the north and 
south of the capital, the country may be described as broken 
ground, consisting of hillocks alternating with marshy valleys. 

These hillocks are utilized as sites for homesteads, and the 
valleys have been converted into rice-fields. 

The principal hill ranges, beginning from the east, are the 
Jampai (highest points, Betling Sib, 3,200 feet, and Jampai, 
r,86o feet), Sakhantlang (highest point, Sakhan, 2,578 feet), 
Langtarai (highest point, PhengpuT, 1,581 feet), and Athara- 
mura (highest points, Jarimura, 1,500 feet, and Atharamura, 

1,431 feet). These hills form a watershed from which the 
drainage pours down north by the Khowai, Dolai, Manu, Juri, 
and Langai, west into the Meghna by the Gumtl, and south- 
west into the Bay of Bengal by the Fenny and Muhari. All 
of these rivers are navigable by boats of 4 tons burden during 
the rains, and by boats of 2 tons burden in the dry season. 

The Muhari, with its tributary the Selonia, and the Fenny are 
tidal rivers. Near the source of the Gumti is a waterfall, 
known as the Dumbura fall ; the scenery in its neighbourhood 
is exceedingly picturesque. 

So far as is known, the rock formation is Upper Tertiary ; 
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the plains are covered by recent alluvial deposits. The hills 
are clothed, in the south, with a forest very similar in appear- 
ance and composition to that of Chittagong ; and Laurineae^ 
Dipterocarpeae^ Ternstroemiaceae^ Euphorhiaceae^ and Legumi- 
nosae are well represented. The north is drier and densely 
covered by bamboo jungle. The thick forests which clothe 
the hills shelter wild elephants, rhinoceros, tigers, and bears ; 
pythons are common and are eaten by the Lushais. 

The climate is healthy and the temperature moderate. The 
annual rainfall averages 76 inches, of which 5 inches fall in 
April, II in May, 15 in June, 12 in July, ii in August, and 10 
in September. 

The earthquake of 1897 destroyed many buildings and 
shrines in Agartala, and raised the beds of several rivers, 
notably of the Manu. 

The origin of the^name Tripura is uncertain. A mythical 
account of the ancient history of the State is contained in the 
Rajmdla, or Chronicles of the Kings, which was commenced 
in the fifteenth century ; it was written in Bengali verse by 
Brahman pandits attached to the court. The Raja claims 
descent from Druhyu, son of Yayati, of the Lunar race. The 
chief points of interest contained in these chronicles are that 
the State was ever at feud with its neighbours, and that Siva 
worship took early root and was associated with the practice of 
human sacrifice. The ancient kingdom of Tippera at various 
times extended its rule from the Sundarbans in the west to 
Burma in the east, and northwards as far as Kamrup. The 
State was first overrun by the Muhammadans under Tughril 
in 1279, was again invaded by Ilyas Shah in the middle 
of the fourteenth century, and by Fateh Jang in 1620. The 
plains portion (the present British District of Tippera) was not, 
however, annexed to the Mughal empire until 1733. Hill 
Tippera proper was never assessed to revenue and remained 
outside the sphere of Muhammadan administration, although 
influence was usually exercised in the appointment of the 
Rajas. The military prestige of the Tippera Rajas was at its 
height during the sixteenth century, when Bijoy Manikhya 
defeated the Muhammadan troops who defended Chittagong, 
and occupied parts of Sylhet and Noakhali. 

After the East India Company obtained the diwdni of 
Bengal in 1765 they placed a Raja on the throne, and since 
1808 each successive ruler has received investiture from the 
Government. In 1838 it was held by the Deputy-Governor 
of Bengal that, owing to his unchallenged possession frorh at 
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least 1793, the Raja had obtained a prescriptive right to the 
territory within the hills. Between 1826 and 1862 the eastern 
portion of the State was constantly disturbed by Kuki raids, in 
which villages were burned and plundered, and the peaceful 
inhabitants massacred. An account of the action taken by the 
British Government to put an end to these raids will be found 
in the article on the Lushai Hills. 

The present chief is Raja Radha Kishore Deb Barman 
Manikhya, who was invested in 1897. The title of Manikhya, 
which is still borne by the Rajas, was bestowed first on Raja 
Ratnapha, by the Muhammadan king of Gaur, about 1279. 

The Raja receives a salute of 13 guns. 

Both as regards its constitution and its relations with the. Political 
British Government, the State of Hill Tippera differs alike 
from the large Native States of India, and from those which 
are classed as tributary. Besides being the ruler of Hill 
Tippera, the Raja also holds a large landed property called 
Chakla Roshnabad, situated in the plains of the Districts of 
Tippera, Noakhali, and Sylhet. This estate covers an area 
of 570 square miles, and is the most valuable portion of the 
Raja’s possessions \ it yields a larger revenue than the whole 
of Hill Tippera, and it is held to form with the State an indi- 
visible Raj. Disputes as to the right of succession have occurred 
on the occasion of almost every vacancy in the Raj, producing 
in times gone by disturbances and domestic wars, and exposing 
the inhabitants of the hills to serious disorders and attacks 
from the Kukis, who were always called in as auxiliaries by 
one or other of the contending parties. The principles which 
govern succession to the State have recently, however, been 
embodied in a sanad which was drawn up in 1904. This lays 
down that the chiefship is hereditary in the Deb Barman 
family, and that the chief may nominate any male member of 
his family descended through males from him or any of his 
male ancestors to be his Jubraj or successor. Should the 
ruling chief die without nominating his successor, his nearest 
male descendant through males according to the rule of lineal 
primogeniture is to succeed to the chiefship, and, failing such 
descendant, his nearest male heir descended from any male 
ancestor. Finally, every succession to the chiefship requires 
as heretofore the recognition of the Government of India. 

In 1871 an English officer was first appointed as Political 
Agent to protect British interests and to advise the Raja. In 
1878 his post was abolished, and the Magistrate of the adjoin- 
ing District of Tippera was appointed ex-officio Political Agent 
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of Hill Tippera, a Bengali Deputy-Magistrate being stationed at 
Agartala as Assistant Political Agent; ultimately, in 1890 this 
latter post was abolished. 

The The population in 1901 was 173,325, which gives a density 

people, of 42 persons to the square mile ; the hills can support only a 
scanty population. The people live in one town, Agartala, 
and 1,463 villages. The recorded population increased from 
35,262 in 1872 to 95,637 in 1881, and 137,442 in 1891 ; but 
the first two enumerations were probably inaccurate. The 
increase of 26 per cent, in 1901 was due mainly to the growing 
immigration from the neighbouring Districts, 44,000 immigrants 
having been enumerated in 1901. The same reason explains 
the deficiency of females, there being only 874 to every 1,000 
males. Of the population 44 per cent, speak Tippera or 
Mrung, a dialect of the Bodo family, of which Kacharl and 
Garo are the other most important representatives, and 40 per 
cent. Bengali ; many of the remainder speak languages of the 
Ktiki-Chin group, such as Manipur! and Hallam. Hindus 
formed 69 per cent, of the inhabitants, Musalmans 26 per cent., 
Buddhists 3 per cent., and Animists less than 2 per cent. 

Castes and The Tipperas are a Mongolian race, and appear to be iden- 

occupa- ^ith the Mrungs of Arakan. Outside the State and 

Tippera District they are found in large numbers only in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts. In Hill Tippera they number 76,000, 
and are divided into PurEn or original Tipperas, and Jamatias, 
the fighting caste. There are two other divisions which are not 
regarded as true Tipperas ; the Nawatias, who are said to have 
come from Chittagong; and the Riyangs, who are of Kuki 
origin and were formerly the Idlkz-heaiers of the Tippera RajSs. 
Although the religion of the tribe is returned as Hindu, it is a 
curious mixture of Hinduism and Animism ; the old tribal gods 
have not yet been ousted, and they are worshipped side by side 
with those of the Hindus by tribal priests called Ojhas. A list 
of the deities worshipped will be found on pp. 186 and 187 of 
the Census Report^ 1901. The family gods of the Tippera kings 
are known as the chaudah d&vdtd^ or ‘ fourteen gods ’ ; and they 
include Tuima, a river goddess, Lampra, the god who rules the 
sky and ocean, and Burasa, the forest god, the remainder being 
Hindu deities. Goats and . buffaloes are sacrificed at their 
shrines, and in former times human beings were immolated. 
The marriage customs of the hill tribes are primitive. When 
a young man wishes to marry a girl, he serves for one to three 
years in her father’s house. Infant marriage is rare, and divorce 
and the remarriage of widows are allowed. The dead are 
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cremated. The other castes are immigrant Manipuris, and 
Ktikis and Chakmas from the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
Agriculture supports 91 per cent, of the population, and in- 
dustries 3 per cent. 

The nomadic cultivation known as jlmm is almost universal, Agricul- 
except in the narrow strip of plain which adjoins British 
territory. The forest on a hill-side is cut, and burnt when it 
has dried ; and as soon as the rains break, seeds of various 
crops are sown in holes made for the purpose. No agricultural 
statistics are available ; but the principal crop and main food- 
staple is rice, both in the plains and in the hills. Other crops 
grown in the plains are jute, tobacco, sugar-cane, mustard, 
chillies, and onions; and in the hills cotton, chillies, and sesamum. 

Attempts have been made of late years to induce the Tipperas 
to resort to plough cultivation, and a few agricultural banks 
have been established by the State ; a model farm has also 
been started. The breeds of buffaloes are known as Mani- 
puri and Bangar ; the former are the stronger. Pasturage is 
abundant. 

The forest which covers the hills contains sal {Shorea robusia)^ Forests. 
tun (Cedrela Toona\ gamhar (Gmelina arborea)^ jdrul (Lager- 
stroemia Flos Reginae\ and gurjan (Dipterocarpus turbinafus), 
besides large quantities of bamboos and canes. The timber 
and other produce are floated down the rivers, and the wood 
is largely used for boat-building ; the export duty on forest 
produce yields over 2 lakhs annually to the State. An area of 
15 square miles of forest has been ‘reserved,^ in which teak, 
mahogany, sissu {Dalbergia Sissoo\ rubber, and mulberry are 
being cultivated. 

The only manufacture is cotton cloth of the coarsest quality Manufa^ 
made by the Manipuri and Tippera women. The principal commerce, 
exports are cotton, timber, sesamum, bamboos, canes, thatch- 
ing-grass, and firewood ; an export duty is levied on all these 
articles. The imports are salt, kerosene oil, tobacco, an^ 
European piece-goods. The chief trade centres are Agartala, 

Khowai, Kailashahar, Udaipur, Bisalgarh, and Mohanpur; 
business is chiefly in the hands of Hindu Sahas. At some of 
these centres annual fairs are held, at which merchants from the 
neighbouring British Districts assemble and the hill people 
make their annual purchases. 

Traffic is carried on chiefly by water; in the dry season, 
when the rivers are not navigable by boats of more than 2 tons nation, 
burden, rafts and canoes are used. There are 105 miles of 
roads, mainly in the neighbourhood of Agartala; feeder-roads 
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are now under construction to the stations on the Assam-Bengal 
Railway, which passes outside the western boundary of the 
State. 

The administration is conducted by the Minister at Agartala, 
assisted by the dlwdn and other subordinates. The laws are 
framed by a legislative council, and are modelled on the laws 
of British India. The State is divided into seven administrative 
divisions — Agartala, Udaipur, Sonamura, Belonia, Khowai, 
Dharmanagar, and Kailashahar — each presided over by an 
officer ordinarily styled Magistrate-Collector, whose duties corre- 
spond to those of a District officer in British non-regulation 
Districts ; he is subordinate to the Minister except in judicial 
matters. The chief judicial authority is vested in the Khds 
appellate court, which is presided over by three Judges and is 
similar in constitution to a Chief Court in British Provinces. 
Subordinate to the Khds appellate court is a court, presided 
over by a Judge, which hears all civil and criminal appeals from 
the divisional officers and tries Sessions cases. The officials 
are mainly natives of Bengal, many of them graduates of the 
Calcutta University ; but certain offices are held exclusively 
by the Thakurs who are connected with the Baja by marriage 
or otherwise. Agartala is the only municipality. 

The State revenue increased from 2*4 lakhs in 1881-2 to 4*6 
lakhs in 1892-3 and 8*17 lakhs in 1903-4, of which 2*32 lakhs 
was derived from land revenue. Duties are levied on exports, 
such as cotton, ///, and forest products, bringing in 2*78 lakhs 
in 1903-4. The income derived from elephant-catching is 
decreasing, as these animals are becoming scarce. 

The Raja is the proprietor of the soil, and the land is held 
either direct by cultivators or under taluka grants, which may 
be either perpetual or temporary. In the hills a family tax is 
realized from jhum cultivators, and rents are paid only for lands 
in the plains; the rates vary from 12 annas to Rs. 9-8, the 
average being Rs. 3 per acre. The State is being cadastrally 
surveyed and settled. 

A military force of 330 officers and men is maintained by the 
State. The force under the Superintendent of police numbers 
8 inspectors, 26 ddrogas, 33 naid-ddrogas, 40 head constables, 
49 writer constables, and 308 constables, posted at 22 police 
stations and 34 outposts. There is a jail at Agartala and a 
lock-up at each of the divisional head-quarters ; the average 
daily number of prisoners in 1903-4 was 47. 

Education is very backward, and in 1901 only 2-3 per cent, of 
the population (4*1 males and 0*2 females) could read and write. 
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The number of pupils under instruction increased from 619 in 
1881 to 1,059 in 1892-3 and 1,704 in 1900-1^ and 3,008 
boys and 117 girls were at school in 1903-4. The number of 
educational institutions in that year was 103 : namely, an Arts 
college, a secondary school, 99 primary schools, and 2 special 
schools. Of the primary schools, 88 are in the hills, and special 
scholarships have been founded for hill boys. An artisan school 
has recently been started, in which carpentry and brass- and 
ironwork are taught. There are boarding-houses at the college 
and high school, where accommodation and medical aid are 
provided free of cost. A special boarding-house has also been 
established for the Thakur boys, and in connexion with it 
a class has been opened for the training of such Thakurs as are 
willing to enter the civil service of the State ; separate arrange- 
ments have also been made for the education of members of 
the ruling family. The expenditure on education in 1903-4 
amounted to Rs. 70,000, which was entirely borne by the 
State, all education being free. 

The State maintains 10 charitable dispensaries, under the Medical, 
control and supervision of the State physician. The total 
number of out-patients in 1903-4 was 35,269, and of in-patients 
^S 1 > 4^1 operations were performed. The expenditure was 
Rs. 26,500, entirely borne by the State. 

Vaccination is not compulsory, but is making progress, and Vaccina- 
7,756 persons were vaccinated in 1903-4. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Statistical Account of Bengal^ vol. vi; Sir 
A, Mackenzie, History of the Relations of the Government with 
the Hill Tribes of the North-East Frontier of Bengal (Calcutta, 

1884) ; Rev. James Long, ‘Abstract of the Journal 

of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (1850), vol. xix, p. 533 ; J. G. 
Gumming, Settlement Refort of Chakla Roshndbad (Calcutta, 

1899).] 

Agartala. — Capital of Hill Tippera State, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, and the residence of the Raja, situated in 23° 51' 

N. and 91° 21' E. Population (1901), 9,513. The old town 
is built on the left bank, and the new town on the right bank 
of the Haora river. Near the palace in the old town is a small 
temple much venerated by the Tipperas, which contains four- 
teen heads wrought in gold and other metals, which represent 
their tutelary deities. A municipality was constituted in i S74-5. 

The income during the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 1,100, 
and the expenditure Rs. 3,800. In 1903-4 the total income, 
including grants, was Rs. 6,700, of which Rs. 720 was derived 
from a municipal tax; and the expenditure was Rs. 7,40©. 

R r 2 
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The town possesses an Arts college, an artisan school, a Sans- 
krit fol, a dispensary, and a jail. 

Udaipur Village.— Head-quarters of the division of the 
same name in the State of Hill Tippera, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, situated in 23® 31^ N. and 91® 29^ E. It is the old 
capital of the State, and abounds in ruins and possesses 
enormous tanks now overgrown with jungle. The temple of 
Tripureswarl is, with one exception, the most important in this 
part of Eastern Bengal, and is visited by thousands of pilgrims 
from all parts of the Province. It dates from the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. 

Manipur. — Native State lying to the east of the Province of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, between 23® 50' and 25° 41' N. 
and 93° 2' and 94° 47' E., with an area of 8,456 square miles. 
It is bounded on the north by the Naga Hills District and by 
hilly country inhabited by tribes of independent Nagas ; on the 
east by independent territory and Burma; on the south by 
Burma and the Lushai Hills ; and on the west by the District 
of Cachar. The State consists of a great tract of hilly country, 
with a valley about 30 miles long and 20 miles wide, shut in on 
every side. The general direction of these ranges is north and 
south, but in places they are connected by spurs and occasional 
ridges of lower elevation. The greatest altitude is reached to 
the north-east, about fifteen days' journey from the Manipur 
valley, where peaks rise upwards of 13,000 feet above sea-level. 
To the north of this the hills gradually decrease in height till 
they sink into the fiat plains of the Assam Valley. Southwards, 
too, there is a gradual decline in altitude till the sea is reached 
near Chittagong and Arakan. The general appearance of the 
hill ranges is that of irregular ridges, ' occasionally rising into 
conical peaks and flattened ridges of bare rocks. Sometimes, 
as in the western ranges of hills overlooking the Manipur 
valley, the summit of the hills presents a more open and rolling 
character. 

The journey through the hills from Cachar to Manipur is one 
of great interest. The path crosses five considerable ranges, 
covered with forest and separated from one another by deep 
river valleys, and thus possesses all the attractions which are 
conferred by stately timber, luxuriant undergrowth of bamboos, 
creepers, and giant ferns, bold cliffs, and rivers rushing through 
wild gorges. The general appearance of the valley, as the 
traveller descends from the hills, has much to please the eye. 
On every side it is shut in by blue mountains. To the south 
the waters of the Loktak Lake sparkle in the sun, and all the 
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country in the neighbourhood is covered with waving jungle 
grass. Farther east the villages of the Manipuris are to be 
seen buried in clumps of bamboos and fruit trees, and lining 
the banks of the rivers that meander through the plain. The 
jungle gives way to wide stretches of rice cultivation, inter- 
spersed with grazing grounds and swamps, and to the north-east 
are the dense groves which conceal the town of Imphal. 

The principal rivers of the valley are the Imphal, Iril, Thobal, 

Nambal, and Nambol. The last-named river falls into the 
Loktak Lake, from which it emerges under the name of Kortak. 

This stream eventually joins the Imphal and the Nambal, and 
their united waters, which are known as the Achauba, Imphal, 
or Manipur river, finally fall into the Kendat and thus into the 
Chindwin. The chief rivers crossed in the hills by the traveller 
from Cachar are the Jiri, the Makni, the Barak, the Irang, the 
Lengba, and the Laimatak. The Jiri, which forms the boun- 
dary between British territory and Manipur, is about 40 yards 
wide where it is crossed by the Government road, and is ford- 
able in the dry season. The Makru, which runs parallel with 
the Jiri, has a very clear stream, and is also fordable in the dry 
season. The Barak is the largest and most important river in 
the Manipur hill territory; it receives the Makru, the Irang, 
the Tipai, which flows north from the Lushai country, and 
finally the Jiri. It is said to be navigable for canoes for about 
one day above its junction with the Tipai. The rivers in the 
plains are navigable by dug-out canoes at all seasons of the 
year. It was at one time thought that the Manipur valley 
originally consisted of a large lake basin, which gradually con- 
tracted in size until nothing remains but the Loktak, a sheet of 
water about 8 miles long and 5 miles wide, which occupies the 
south-eastern corner of the valley. Further investigations by 
competent geologists have shown that this hypothesis is not 
correct. 

The soil of the valley is an alluvial clay washed down from Geology, 
the surrounding hills. The mountains to the north are largely 
composed of Pre-Tertiary slates and sandstones, with Upper 
Tertiary deposits on the higher ridges and on the hills over- 
hanging the Chindwin valley. 

The inner hills are clothed with forest, but the slopes of the Botany. 
Laimatol range, which overlook the valley on the west, are 
covered only with grass. In the valley itself there is little 
tree growth. A great portion of the plain is cultivated with 
rice, but near the Loktak Lake there are wide stretches of 
grass jungle. 
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Wild animals are fairly common, including elephants, 
tigers, leopards, bears, deer, and wild hog. Rhinoceros and 
bison {Bos gaurus) are also found in the hills to the south- 
east, but are not common; and serow or goat antelopes are 
occasionally met with on the higher ranges. Leopards, hog, 
and deer are the only animals to be seen in large numbers 
n the plains. Elephants used at one time to be regularly 
hunted, but the herds have been considerably reduced in 
numbers, and these operations are no longer profitable. Large 
flocks of wild geese and ducks are to be found on the Loktak 
Lake, and partridges, pheasants, and jungle-fowl are common. 

The valley lies about 2,500 feet above the level of the sea, 
and the climate is cool and pleasant. At the hottest season 
the nights and mornings are always cool. In the winter there 
are sharp frosts at night, and heavy fogs often hang over the 
valley till the day is well advanced. The annual rainfall at 
Imphal town averages about 70 inches; in the hills it is 
believed to be as much as 100 inches. 

Manipur, like the neighbouring province of Assam, is 
subject to seismic disturbances. A severe shock occurred 
in 1869; but the earthquake of 1897, which did so much 
damage in other parts of Eastern India, was only slightly felt. 

The origin of the Manipuri people is obscure, and the 
written records, having been mainly composed since they 
became Hindus, are not worthy of credit. From the most 
trustworthy traditions, the valley appears originally to have 
been occupied by several tribes, which came from different 
directions. Although the general facial characteristics of the 
Manipuris are Mongolian, there is great diversity of feature 
among them, some showing a regularity approaching the 
Aryan type. The kingdom of Manipur first emerges from 
obscurity as a neighbour and ally of the Shan kingdom of 
Pong, which had its capital at Mogaung. The regalia of •the 
royal family are said to have been bestowed by king Komba 
of Pong. The history of Manipur contains nothing of special 
interest until about a.d. 1714. In that year a Naga named 
Panheiba became Raja of Manipur, and adopted Hinduism, 
taking the name of Gharib Nawaz. His people followed his 
example, and since that date have been conspicuous for the 
rigidity with which they observe the rules of caste and cere- 
monial purity. 

Gharib Naw^ made several successful invasions into Burma, 
but no permanent conquest. After his death, the Burmans 
invaded Manipur ; and the ruler, Jai Singh, having sought the 
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aid of the British, a treaty of alliance was negotiated in 1762. 
The force sent to assist Manipur was, however, recalled, and 
after this little communication passed between the British 
Government and the State for some years. On the outbreak 
of the first Burmese War in 1824, the Burmans invaded Cachar 
and Assam, as well as Manipur ; and Gambhir Singh of Mani- 
pur asked for British aid, which was granted. A force of 
sepoys and artillery being sent towards Cachar, and a levy of 
Manipuris being formed under British officers, not only were 
the Burmans expelled from the Manipur valley, but the Kubo 
valley down to the Ningthi river, situated to the east of the 
old boundaries, and peopled by Shans, was added to the State. 
In 1826 peace was concluded with Burma, and Manipur was 
declared independent. Until 1834, when Gambhir Singh died, 
the country remained quiet and prosperous. On his death, 
his son being at the time only one year old, Nar Singh, his 
uncle and great-grandson of Gharib Nawaz, was appointed 
regent. In 1834 the British Government decided to restore the 
Kubo valley to Burma, the government of which had never 
ceased to remonstrate against its separation from that country. 
The valley was given back, and a new boundary laid down by 
an agreement dated January 9, 1834. The British Govern- 
ment at the same time bound itself to pay to the Raja of 
Manipur an annual allowance of Rs. 6,370, in compensation 
for the loss of the Kubo valley. In 1835 a Political Agent 
was appointed to act as a medium of communication between 
the State and the British Government. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made on Nar Singh’s life in 
1844, and the Raja’s mother, being implicated, fled with her 
son, Chandra Kirtti Singh, to Cachar. Nar Singh upon this 
assumed the throne, which he retained until his death in 1850. 
Debendra Singh, his brother, was then recognized as Raja by 
the British Government. Three months afterwards, Chandra 
Kirtti Singh invaded Manipur, and Debendra Singh, who was 
unpopular, fled towards Cachar. Chandra Kirtti Singh, having 
established his authority, was in February, 1851, recognized by 
the British Government \ and though numerous attempts were 
made by other members of the royal family to head a rebellion, 
the leaders were all defeated, and either killed, imprisoned, or 
placed under surveillance in British territory. In 1879, when 
the Angara! Nagas killed Mr. Damant, the Deputy-Com- 
missioner of the Naga Hills, and besieged the stockade at 
Kohima, the Maharaja dispatched a force under Colonel John- 
stone, the Political Agent, who raised the siege. In recognition 
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of this service, the Government of India bestowed upon the 
Maharaja the dignity of K.C.S.I. During the Burmese War 
of 1885, which ended in the annexation of king Thibaw's 
dominions, a small force under Colonel Johnstone succeeded 
in rescuing a number of British subjects and Europeans in 
Northern Burma. In the course of these operations the 
Political Agent was seriously wounded, and compelled to 
take leave ; and his successor, Major Trotter, was shortly 
afterwards treacherously attacked near Tammu, and received 
a wound which caused his death two months later. 

In 1886 Chandra KTrtti Singh died, and was succeeded by 
his son, Sur Chandra Singh. As on previous occasions, a 
series of attempts were made by other claimants to the throne 
to oust the lawful heir. The first two expeditions were led 
by Bora Chaoba Singh, a son of the Nar Singh who ruled 
Manipur from 1844 to 1850, but proved unsuccessful. Two 
more attempts were made in 1887, but the pretenders were 
defeated and killed and their followers dispersed. In Septem- 
ber, 1890, two of the Maharaja’s brothers attacked the palace, 
and Sur Chandra Singh fled to the Residency for protection. 
He then announced his intention of resigning the throne, and 
left Manipur for Cachar en route for Brindaban. His younger 
brother, Kula Chandra Singh, proclaimed himself Maharaja, 
though the real power seems to have lain in the hands of his 
brother Tikendrajit Singh, who was Senapati, or commander- 
in-chief of the Manipur forces. 

On reaching British territory, Sur Chandra Singh repudiated 
his abdication, and applied for help. It was decided that the 
Jubraj, Kula Chandra Singh, should be recognized as Maha- 
raja, but that the Senapati should be removed from the State 
and punished for his lawless conduct j and the Chief Com- 
missioner, Mr. Quinton, was directed to visit Manipur early in 
March, 1891, to give effect to these orders. He was accom- 
panied by an escort of 400 men from two Gurkha battalions, 
which, in addition to the Political Agent’s guard of 100 men, 
was thought sufficient to check any attempt at opposition. After 
much deliberation, the Chief Commissioner determined to hold 
a darbdr^ at which the orders of the Government of India were 
to be announced and the Senapati arrested. 'The latter, how- 
ever, refused to appear, and it was decided to arrest him on 
March 24. Troops were accordingly sent to his house, but 
were attacked, and Lieutenant Brackenbury, one of the officers 
in command, was killed. Fighting went on throughout the day, 
but at evening an armistice was agreed to and the Senapati 
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invited the Chief Commissioner to meet him. Mr. Quinton, 
accompanied by other British officers, proceeded to the ren- 
dezvous and then into the fort, where they met the SenSpati, but 
no agreement was concluded. As the party were leaving, their 
way was barred, Mr. Grim wood, the Political Agent, was speared, 
and Lieutenant Simpson severely wounded. Mr. Quinton 
and the officers with him were detained for two hours, 
and were then marched out to an open space, and beheaded 
by the public executioner. The attack upon the Residency 
was renewed, but after a short interval the British force drew 
off towards Cachar, which they reached without serious mis- 
adventure, The Superintendent of Telegraphs, Mr. Melvill, 
who had left Imphal for Kohima before the outbreak, was 
pursued by the Manipuris, and both he and a European 
signaller who accompanied him were killed. 

As soon as news of the disaster was received at Kohima, the 
Deputy-Commissioner marched down the road to the Manipur 
boundary and drove back the rebels. Lieutenant Grant also 
advanced from Tammu with 80 men to within 14 miles of the 
capital, but was unable to proceed farther and was recalled. 
Three British columns entered the State from Burma, Cachar, 
and the Naga Hills, and arrived before the palace on April 27, 
to find that the Jubraj and the Senapati had taken flight. 
They were, however, captured ; and the Senapati and several 
of the actual murderers were tried and hanged, while Kula 
Chandra Singh and the other ringleaders were deported to the 
Andamans. Chura Chand, a boy belonging to a collateral 
branch of the royal house, was then placed on the gaddu 
During his minority the State has been administered by the 
Political Agent, and numerous reforms have been introduced. 
In 1907 the young Maharaja, who had been educated at the 
Ajmer College, was formally installed. 

The disturbances of 1891 led to an outbreak of lawlessness 
among the hill tribes subject to Manipur. No less than eight 
raids were committed by various villages on one another within 
the year, in the course of which 104 lives were lost. Murders 
along the road running from Manipur to Kohima were 
common; and in 1893 the Naga village of Swemi was raided 
by Kukis, who professed to have been incensed at the failure 
of the Nagas to compensate a Kuki chief for an alleged theft 
of rice. The attack was delivered at dawn, and 99 men and 
187 women and children were put to the sword. In 1901 the 
State was visited by Lord Curzon as Viceroy, on his way from 
Cachar to Burma. 
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The first Census of Manipur, which was taken in i88i, 
disclosed a population of 221,070. The census papers of 
1891 were destroyed in the rising that took place in that year. 
The population in 1901 was 284,465, giving a density of 34 
persons per square mile. The whole of this increase was due 
to natural growth, there being practically no immigration into 
the State. Women exceed men in numbers. They enjoy a 
position of considerable importance, and most of the trade of 
the valley is in their hands. Of the population in 1901, 60 per 
cent, were Hindus, and 36 per cent, aboriginal tribes still faith- 
ful to their own primitive forms of belief. Muhammadans 
formed nearly 4 per cent, of the whole. Manipur! is the 
ordinary language of the valley, and was returned by 64 per 
cent, of the population; but in the hills Naga (21 per cent.) 
and Ktikl (14 per cent.) are the common forms of speech. 
The State contains one town, Imphal (population, 67,093), 
and 467 villages. 

The mass of the Hindu population describe themselves as 
members of the Kshattriya caste (161,000), though the Mani- 
puris have been converted within comparatively recent times 
to Hinduism ; of the remainder the majority are Brahmans. 

The hill tribes fall into two main sections, Kukis and Nagas. 
Kuki is a generic term applied to tribes whose home is in the 
mountainous tract lying between Burma, Manipur, Cachar, and 
Arakan. These tribes have been steadily moving northwards, 
and have crossed the Cachar and Manipur valleys and settled 
in the hills beyond. The total number of Kukis in the State 
in 190X was 41,000. The hills that surround the valley are 
inhabited by various tribes of Nagas (59,000), of whom the 
Tankuls (20,000) are the best known. The men of this tribe, 
when working in the fields or on the roads, are often stark 
naked except for a small bone ring, through which the foreskin 
is drawn. Other Naga tribes are the Kabui, Koirao, and 
Maring. The Lois are a low caste, not even dignified by the 
name of Hindu. They are probably descended from one of 
the hill tribes, but under native rule the degradation of 
a Hindu Manipuri to the class of Loi was a not uncommon 
form of punishment. Agriculture is the main occupation of 
the people. 

The soil of the valley is a reddish clay of considerable 
depth, which is enriched every year by* deposits of silt from 
the rivers, and yields luxuriant crops of rice. The system of 
cultivation does not differ materially from that followed in the 
plains of Assam. The staple crop is rice, of which there are 
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two main kinds : one sown on high land in March or April 
and cut in July or August ; and the other sown in April to 
June, transplanted about two months later into beds of liquid 
mud, and reaped in December. Most of the rice groTO 
belongs to the second, or transplanted variety. Other crops 
include mustard and sugar-cane, which do extremely well, 
pulses of various kinds, and tobacco. The poppy is cultivated 
to a small extent by Muhammadans. English vegetables are 
grown in the cold season, and oats and wheat have been tried 
with success. Fruit trees include oranges, limes, pineapples, 
plantains, jack-fruit, and mangoes. The last are injured by 
the worm, which ruins this fruit also in Assam. Various kinds 
of English fruit trees have been tried, but have not proved 
successful. The areca-palm does not grow in Manipur, and 
large quantities of the nuts are, in consequence, imported from 
Cachar. The rainfall renders any general system of irrigation 
unnecessary, but when the rivers rise small channels are often 
cut to bring water to the fields. 

Most of the hill tribes practise the jhum system of cultivation. Hill cul- 
Jungle is cut down and burned, and seeds are sown among the 
ashes. The crops thus grown include hill rice, cotton, pulses, 
pepper, tobacco, ginger, vegetables of various kinds, potatoes, 
and maize. The same jhum is seldom cropped for more than 
two years in succession, and is then allowed to lie fallow for as 
long a time as possible, the minimum period of rest being four 
years. The Tankul Nagas, who live in the hills east of the 
valley, grow transplanted rice. The sides of the hills are cut 
out into a succession of terraces, built up with stone retaining 
walls, over which the water from the hill streams is distributed 
through small irrigation channels. It is from this tribe that 
the AngamI Nagas are said to have learned the art of terracing 
the hill-sides. The advantages of the system are twofold. It 
enables the villagers to obtain their supplies from fields close 
to their own homes, while the grain raised is of a better quality 
than that grown in the jhums. 

It is impossible to trace the extension of cultivation, as an 
accurate system of land measurement has only recently been 
introduced. A strong stimulus has, however, been given to 
agriculture by the construction of the cart-road through the 
hills to the Assam Valley, and by the completion of the railway 
line from Gauhati to Dimapur; and there is now a large 
export of rice along this route. 

The cattle are strong, hardy little animals, and when Cattle, &c. 
exported outside the State command a ready sale. There is 
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abundance of excellent grazing in the rich grass of the jhils^ 
and the live stock of the farm are carefully tended by their 
owners. The cows, like those of Assam, are poor milkers. 
The buffaloes are much superior to those imported into the 
Surma Valley from Bengal. The Manipuri ponies are well- 
known. They do not, as a rule, stand as much as 12 hands 
high, but they have remarkable endurance, courage, and speed. 
Unfortunately, the mares have been recklessly sold, and many 
were carried away after the expedition of 1891. Good ponies 
in consequence are now very scarce, and there is serious risk 
of the breed disappearing. In 1839 an Arab stallion and 
8 mares were supplied to the Raja, but the climate did not 
suit them and their progeny soon died out 

Forests. The whole of the hill ranges lying between the valleys of 
Cachar and Manipur, and far to the north and south, are 
densely clothed to their summits with tree jungle. Almost the 
only exceptions to this are the hill slopes facing the Manipur 
valley, which have been denuded of timber. The trees are of 
great variety; and in the ranges lying west of the Manipur 
valley large tracts contain nakor (Mesua ferred)^ jarul {Lager- 
stroemia Flos Eegtnae), rubber, tun {Cedrela Toona\ oak, 
ash, &c. Bamboo jungle is everywhere plentiful. Towards 
the north, in the valleys dividing the hill ranges from one 
another, the trees attain an immense size and height; and 
where this kind of forest exists the bamboo is uncommon. 
The tea plant is found wild in the Hirok range between 
Manipur and Burma, and on the hills to the north. Teak is 
common on the slopes overlooking the Kubo valley. There 
are fine pine forests in the Tankul hills and on the ranges 
which stretch northward to the Lanier river. Rubber used 
formerly to be obtained in considerable quantities, but most 
of the trees have been killed by excessive and improper 
tapping. The forests lying between Manipur and Cachar are 
worked by the Assam Forest department, which retains 25 per 
cent, of the profits. 

Rents, Rents are usually paid in kind, the ordinary rate being about 
prices unhusked rice per acre. The rate of wages for 

unskilled labour is 4 annas a day. Owing to difficulties of 
transport, the price of rice is low. The opening of the cart- 
road has developed a considerable export trade to the Assam 
Valley, but in spite of this common rice is often sold for less 
than a rupee a maund. 

Minerals. The valley and the surrounding hills have not yet been 
sufficiently explored for their mineral resources to be fully 
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known. There are patches of coaly matter in the Kassom 
ridge, but experts are of opinion that there is little hope of 
discovering workable coal in these hills. Iron is found in the 
shape of small pisolitic nodules of hydrated oxide of iron, 
covered with alluvial deposits to the depth of 4 or 5 feet. At 
Kakching, to the south of the valley, the ore is dug up, smelted, 
and made into daos and farm implements. At Hundong, near 
Ukrul, and at Palel, limestone deposits are worked for the use 
of the State. A large part of the salt used in Manipur was 
formerly obtained from the brine wells which exist in the valley 
and in the adjoining hills, but since the opening of the cart- 
road Liverpool salt has to a great extent succeeded in ousting 
the home-made article. The only other mineral of interest is 
an unctuous clayey rock found in a small hill to the left of the 
main road leading northwards from Imphal town. This rock 
is believed to possess medicinal properties and is eaten by the 
people. 

Silk is obtained from a worm that feeds on the mulberry. Arts and 
The climate and soil of Manipur are favourable to the growth 
of this tree, and a European firm has recently submitted pro- 
posals which, if accepted, will lead to the investment of a 
large sum of money in sericulture. The rearing of the silk- 
worm is at present confined to the degraded class of Manipuris 
known as Lois, a fact which in itself is enough to account for 
the stagnation of the industry. A certain amount of rough 
pottery is manufactured, and the Manipuris make the simple 
agricultural implements they require, and brass and metal 
vessels. The supply of these commodities does not, however, 
equal the demand, and has to be supplemented by imports 
from other parts of India. The people manufacture neat cane 
baskets and reed mats, and are fairly expert carpenters and 
wood-carvers. Native jewellery is also made, but the designs 
are rough, and possess little artistic merit. The skins of deer 
and calves are tanned, and saddles, shoes, belts, pouches, and 
other articles are manufactured. This leather is often tastefully 
enamelled in black. 

The internal trade of the State is carried on at markets Commerce, 
which are held in the neighbourhood of the larger villages. 

Two large markets are held daily at Imphal, at which the 
principal articles offered for sale are cotton and silk cloths and 
wearing apparel, pillows, rugs, Naga cloths, dried and fresh 
fish, vegetables, rice, reed mats, oil, and treacle. Almost all 
the business is transacted by the women, who are shrewd and 
capable, the men thinking it beneath their dignity to come ancj 
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traffic at the bazar. Very frequently no money changes hands, 
but goods are exchanged by barter. External trade is carried 
on with Kohima and the Assam Valley,^ with Cachar, and to 
a small extent with Burma. The principal exports are rice, 
which goes by cart to Kohima and to the Assam-Bengal 
Railway at Dimapur 3 and forest produce, which is carried 
down the Barak into Cachar. At one time there was a brisk 
trade in tea-seed, a considerable quantity of which came from 
Burma and merely passed through Manipur. The trade has, 
however, been killed by the depression in the tea industry, 
which has checked any tendency to extend the area under 
cultivation, and by the unscrupulous conduct of the contractors, 
who injured the reputation of Manipur seed by plucking and 
selling it before it was ripe. Cattle and buffaloes are exported 
in considerable numbers, but restrictions are from time to time 
imposed to prevent the State from being denuded of its live 
stock. The principal articles of import are mineral oil, betel- 
nuts, dried fish, salt, and cotton piece-goods and yarn. Dried 
fish, oil, and tea-seed come from the Burma frontier, but the 
bulk of the State trade is with Assam. Although the Manipuri 
women are keen and energetic shopkeepers, most of the whole- 
sale business is in the hands of the Marwari merchants, who 
have practically monopolized the trade of Assam. 1 he dealers 
in cattle and forest produce are generally Muhammadans from 
the Surma Valley. 

The most important line of communication in the State is 
the cart-road from Manipur through the Naga Hills, which 
meets the Assam-Bengal Railway at Dimapur ; 67 miles of this 
road lie in State territory. The gradients are very easy, and 
commodious resthouses have been erected at convenient stages j 
but as the road is unmetalled, it is practically closed for cart 
traffic during the rains. Excellent bridges, which for the most 
part are of solid masonry, have been thrown across all the 
rivers. There is a good bridle-path from Cachar to Imphal, 
which passes over the five ranges dividing the State from 
British territory. Altogether twelve wire suspension bridges 
have been erected along this route, while the Jiri is crossed 
by a ferry. A third road leaves the valley to the south, and 
passing through Tammu reaches the valley of the Chindwin in 
Upper Burma. The first 29 miles are fit for wheeled traffic, 
but after this point the gradients become very steep, and in 
places riding is barely possible. Numerous driving roads in 
the valley are kept up by the State, each village being held 
responsible for the repair of a certain section. These roads 
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resemble those found in Assam, and consist of earthen em- 
bankments raised above the level of the rice-fields. They are 
unmetalled, and thus incapable of carrying much cart traffic in 
the rains, so that at this season of the year the rivers are used 
for the transport of produce. The only boats employed are 
canoes hollowed out of the trunks of trees. Three lines of 
post leave Imphal — to Tammu, to Kohima, and to Silchar. 

The first two are maintained by the State, the last by the 
Assam Government. 

No famine has occurred in Manipur for many years, though Famine, 
a poor harvest sometimes causes a slight scarcity. Prior to 
the construction of the cart-road, it was almost impossible to 
export grain from the State, and there was nearly always a large 
supply in hand. These stocks have now been to some extent 
depleted, and a complete failure of the harvest would be 
attended by serious results, as it would be impossible to throw 
much grain into the valley. The chances of a serious famine 
occurring are, however, slight. 

The State has never been divided into any minor adminis- Adminis- 
trative units. Since 1891 it has been administered by a 
Political Agent, as the Raja placed on the gaddi after the 
outbreak was a minor. A junior member of the Assam 
Commission is usually deputed to act as Assistant to the Politi- 
cal Agent. The Medical officer in charge of the regiment at 
Manipur discharges some of the functions of a Civil Surgeon, 
and public works are carried out by the State Engineer. The 
land records establishment is in charge of a Sub-Deputy-Col- 
lector lent by the Assam Government. 

Petty civil and criminal cases are tried by panchayat courts Civil and 
sitting at Imphal and at nine places in the valley, which can 
impose sentences of fine but not of imprisonment. Appeals’^ 
lie from these courts to the Chirap, a court sitting at Imphal, 
which exercises the ordinary powers of a first-class Magistrate. 

The Superintendent of the State hears appeals from the Chirap, 
and is invested with powers of life and death subject to con- 
firmation by the Lieutenant-Governor. He also hears all cases 
in which hillmen are concerned. Civil and criminal cases to 
which European British subjects are a party are tried by the 
same officer in his capacity as Political Agent, or by his 
Assistant. Serious crime is not common, except among the 
hillmen, whose sense of the sanctity of human life is still some- 
what undeveloped. Since the administration of the State has 
been placed upon a more satisfactory basis, raids upon villages 
have happily become less common ; but murders, though not 
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on such a wholesale scale, still take place. Civil suits are 
generally of a petty character. 

Land Under native rule, the ryots paid revenue in kind and 

revenue, labour. Officials, instead of receiving salaries in cash, were 
remunerated by allowances in land and rice; and public 
buildings, bridges, and roads were constructed or repaired by 
unpaid labour. Since the administration has been controlled 
by the British, the system of forced labour has been almost 
entirely abolished, and land revenue has been assessed at the 
rate of Rs. 2 per acre. The valley has been divided into five 
divisions or lannaks, each in charge of a collecting officer. A 
survey establishment has been organized, and the occupied 
area is being gradually measured, the result of these opera- 
tions being to disclose a large area of unassessed cultivation. 
House tax is levied in the hills, and no attempt is made to 
ascertain the area actually under cultivation. 

Miscel- There are practically no excise arrangements in the State, 
laneons The Manipuris abstain from both liquor and intoxicating 
revenue, ^ yttlg opium is used by Muhammadans ; and the 

hill tribes prepare alcoholic liquors, both fermented and dis- 
tilled, but no restriction is placed upon this practice. Salt is 
obtained from brine wells leased from the State, and is also 
imported from Bengal in considerable quantities. 

Finance. The total revenue and expenditure of the State in 1903-4 
and the principal items were as follows, in thousands of rupees. 
Receipts: total, 3,95; including land revenue 2,77, house tax 
46, fisheries 24, forests 26, salt 6. Expenditure: total, 3,88; 
including State works 1,48, Raja’s civil list 50, police 60, 
tribute 50, land revenue 28, education 15. 

Police and A police station at Imphal town is the centre of the whole in- 
jails. vestigating agency. The civil police force consists of 19 men 
under a sub-inspector. In addition to the regular police, one 
chauMdar has been appointed to every hundred houses. A 
battalion of military police is kept up by the State. The Assistant 
to the Political Agent acts as commandant, and the sanctioned 
strength is 13 native officers and 364 non-commissioned officers 
and men. Thirteen outposts along the main roads and in the 
hills are held by this force. There is one jail in the valley, at 
Imphal. 

Education. Education has made very little progress in Manipur. At the 
Census of 1901 only 1*9 per cent, of the male population was 
returned as literate. An English middle school is maintained 
at Imphal ; and in 1903-4 there were 29 primary schools in 
the State, two of which are located in the hills. The total 
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number of pupils on March 31, 1904, was 1,629. Ail except 
46 of these were in primary schools. The girls' school 
has recently been closed, as it was considered that the advan- 
tages it conferred were out of all proportion to the cost of its 
maintenance. 

There is one hospital at Imphal town, with accommodation Medical, 
for 14 in-patients. In 1904 the number of cases treated was 
10,000, of which 300 were in-patients, and 400 operations were 
performed. The total expenditure amounted to Rs. 4,000. 

^ Vaccination is not compulsory, but the Kukis are the only Vacdna- 
inhabitants of Manipur who object to the process, and even 
their dislike is wearing off. The number of successful vaccina- 
tions in 1903-4 represented 58 per 1,000 of the population, which 
was considerably above the proportion in Assam as a whole. 

[E. W. Dunn, Abridged Gazetteer of Ma 7 iipur (Calcutta, 

1891) j Dr. R. Brown, Annual Report of the Maniptir Political 
Agency for 1868-9 \ Sir J. Johnstone, My Experience in Mani- 
pur and the Ndgd Hills ; B. C. Allen, Gazetteer of Manipur 
(1905); T. C. Hodson, The Meitheis 

Imphal. — Capital of the State of Manipur, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, situated in 24° 49' N. and 93° 57^ E. A cart-road 
connects Imphal with Kohima and the Brahmaputra Valley, 
and bridle-paths cross the hills that separate Manipur from 
Cachar and Burma. The population in 1901 was 67,093, of 
whom nearly 96 per cent, were Hindus. The history of Imphal 
cannot be distinguished from that of the Manipur State, but 
of recent years it has been notorious owing to the outbreak that 
occurred there in 1891. A palace revolution had taken place, 
the Raja had fled from the country, and the Chief Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Quinton, had proceeded to Manipur to settle the 
newly appointed ruler on the throne, and to arrest the Sena- 
pati who was the original instigator of the revolution. The 
Senapati declined to obey the summons of the Chief Commis- 
sioner, and the troops sent to arrest him were fiercely attacked. 

The engagement continued till the evening, when an armistice 
was agreed to, and the Chief Commissioner, with four officers, 
entered the Raja’s fort under a safe-conduct. The Manipuris, 
however, broke faith ; the Political Agent was speared and the 
Chief Commissioner and his three companions formally be- 
headed by the public executioner. The attack on the Residency 
was then resumed ; and the defenders, thinking it untenable, 
retreated to Cachar. A few weeks afterwards Imphal was 
re-entered by three columns of troops, and satisfaction was 
exacted for the outrage. 
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Though containing a large population, Imphal is an over- 
grown village rather than a town in the ordinary sense of the 
word, and more than half the working males are dependent on 
agriculture for their support. Three rivers converge at this 
point ; and along the banks of each river is a single row of 
cottages, each standing in a garden about half an acre in 
extent and buried in dense groves of bamboos and fruit trees. 
Viewed from above, the town has the appearance of a dense forest 
with a large square clearing in the centre. In this clearing are 
situated the palace of the Raja, the cantonments and offices, 
and the houses of the European residents. The town con- 
tains a small jail with accommodation for loo prisoners, and 
a hospital with 14 beds. The rainfall is moderate (70 inches), 
and, as Imphal lies about 2,000 feet above the sea, the climate 
is cool and pleasant. The daily bazar held in the town is the 
great centre of trade for the valley. Drinking-water is usually 
obtained from the rivers, which are exposed to every form of 
pollution, and outbreaks of cholera are frequent and severe. 
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A. 

Abor Hills, on northern frontier of Assam, 
never properly explored, 149, 150 ; 
their tribe (‘unknown savages’) the 
terror of the plains, 149; punitive 
expeditions against, 149, 150. 

Abongines and hill tribes of Assam, 
probably the Indo-Chinese races, of 
Bodo and Shan origin, 49, the names, 
localities, numbers, and characteristics 
of the chief tribes, 49, 50 ; their greater 
fecundity, 44, their susceptibility to 
kala azdr, 43; the predominance and 
high position of their women, 47 ; 
their marriage customs and generally 
easy morals, 47, 48, 55, 59 ; their 
Animism, 55, origmal of the Ahoms, 
34 n.f their ready conversion to Hindu- 
ism and still more to Christianity, 55, 
56, 488, 527; their indiscriminate 
feeding, 57 ; their dress or its absence, 
58 ; their houses or barracks on piles, 
58, 59 ; their amusements and festivals, 
59, 60 ; their habit of preserving their 
dead, 59; hills and their tnbes, 147- 
155; failure of special schools for, 
119; reclaim land in Barind which 
others cannot, 219 ; detailed account 
of Lushais, 461-464, Nagas, 472-476, 
Khasis, 485-489, Garos, 504-507 ; 
their industries, 87, crops of ptiim 
cultivation, 63, rubber, 87, 146, cotton, 
65, 87, lac, 78, silk, 83, weaving, 82, 
their tricks of trade, 87. Set also 
under Castes in each District. 

Accountant-General, directly subordinate 
to Government of India, 10. 

Acts of the Govemor-General-in-Conncil, 
in force in Assam since 1880, 96. 

Administration (1905) of Province, i, 9, 
10 ; general by a Lieutenant-Governor, 

I, 9; secretariat of four, 10; Board 
of Revenue, 10 ; officers in charge of 
various departments, 10 ; Legislation 
and Justice, 10, ii, Revenue and 
Finance, ii ; Conservator of Forests, 

3 o ; Accountant-General, two Deputy- 
Postmasters-General, Superintendent of 
Telegraph department, directly sub- 
ordinate to Government of India, 10; 
Public Works, under Chief Engineer, 

1 2 ; Police, under Inspector-General, 
12; Prisons, under Inspector-General, 

S S 


12; Education, under Director of 
Public Instruction, 12; Medical, 
under an Inspector- General and a 
Sanitary Commissioner, 12; cost of, 15. 

Administration of Assam, 93-97; cost 
of, 130. 

Administration of Divisions and Districts, 
given under each. 

Administration of Native States, 10, 95, 

Agartala, capital of Hill Tippera State, 
Eastern Bengal, 6ri, 612; palace of 
the Raja, 61 1 ; Arts college, tol^ &c., 
612 ; a municipality, 61 1 ; small temple 
with heads of the ‘fourteen gods,* 
tutelary deities of Tippera kings, 608, 
611. 

Age, statistics of, in Assam inaccurate, 
44, show infecundity of last unhealthy 
decade (1891-1901), 44; at marriage, 
46, 47. 

Agranan riots (1873) in Pabna, 284 ; 
‘no rent* agitation, 285; *the ryots’ 
Charter,’ and low rents, 285, 2S9; 
riots and murders in Backergunge as 
a result of extreme sub-infeudation and 
oppressive reclamation tenures, 358, 
359, the District (1896) disarmed, 358, 
record-of-nghts instituted, 359 ; in 
Dmajpur, 216; in Faiidpnr due to 
land-making of great rivers, 341, 345 ; 
in Darrang, 550, 551. 

Agriculture, of Province, 7, 8 ; the un- 
usually favourable conditions of climate, 
soil, and water, 7, artificial irrigation 
unnecessary, 71 ; jute and tea the most 
important export crops, 8, rice the 
staple food-ciop, 7; other crops, 8; 
agricultural loans rarely taken, 67, 68 ; 
agricultural experiments in the Jaypur 
estates in Bogra, 277, in Darrang, 553 ; 
Agricultural Eidiibition at Faridpur, 
343 j 344 » under Agriculture 

in each Distnct. 

Agriculture, of Assam, 61-75 ; soils, 61 ; 
area of principal crops, 64, 126; the 
soils, places, seasons, methods of culti- 
vating rice, the staple food-crop, 61- 
64, 65, of tea, the most important crop, 
69-72, of other crops, 63, 64, 65 ; the 
use and waste of manure, 65, 66; 
primitive implements, 63; the slow 
spread of the area of cultivation, small 
compared with cultivable wast6, 66, 
126, its checks, disease and the scarcity 
of labour, j66 , 67, 71, 74; agricultmal 
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improvements, of slow acceptation, 67, 
experimental farm, 67 ; agricultural 
loans seldom needed, 67, 68 , irrigation, 
indigenous only, 68, 69; miserable 
cattle, 68 ; rents, wages, and prices, 
72^75, 126. 

Agriculturists, in Assam 84-5 per cent, 
of population, 56, 64, usually hold 
from the state, 73, are at a loss for 
hired labour, 67, are not seriously in 
debt, 67, 74, moderate cost of living, 
75. See also under Castes and Occu- 
pations in each District. 

Ahoms, the, now a caste in Assam, 50, 
51, fi om whom Brahmans will not take 
water, 51, originally a Shan tnbe from 
the upper Irrawaddy valley, 39 ; their 
invasion and occupation, early in the 
thirteenth century, of Assam, under 
king Sukapha, 39, 30 ; their victories 
(1376-1536) over the Kacharis, Koch, 
and Chutiyas, 30, 49, over the Muham- 
madans (1532), 31, in which they first 
used fire-arms, 31 ; involved in the war 
between the Eastern Koch and the 
Muhammadans, 32, invaded and sub- 
mitted to a treaty (1638) making the 
BarnadI boundary between them and 
Muhammadan territory, 32 ; the attack 
by land and water of MTr Jumla, 33, 
33, defeated by rains and disease, 33 ; 
the wars of Rudra Singh with the 
Kacharis and Jaintias, 33, 34, his final 
and disastrous adoption of Hinduism 
as the national religion, 34, 35, 50, 51, 
the consequent rebellions of the Moa- 
maiias and anarchy, 35, the appeal 
(1792) of the Ahom king to the British, 
36, the success of Captain Welsh’s 
expedition, 36, its recall by Shore, and 
recommencement of anarchy, 36; the 
conquest of the Ahoms (1816-7) by 
the Bunnans, 37, the renewed appeal 
to the British, 37, the first Burmese 
,War (1824-5) and cession (1826) of 
Assam by Treaty of Yandabo, 37, 38 ; 
the gradual absorption of other native 
lights and temtories, 38 ; their original 
religion, 34 n. ; succession to the 
throne debarred by scar or blemish, 
36 n., the mutilation of likely rivals by 
slitting their ears, 36//.; archaeology of 
41; their government and finance based 
on organized system of forced labour, 
8, 574, reaction against, 574, abolished 
y British, 103 ; in Kamrup, 532 ; m 
Darrang, 550; their history and re- 
mains in Sibsagar, 573, 574, 575, 584, 
in Lakhimpur, 591. 

Ai, river of Assam, affluent of Manas, 
186, 187, four ferries, 187. 

Aijal village, head-quarters of Lushai 

' ‘ Hills District, '•Assam, 467, 468; I20 


miles by bridle-path from Silchar, 467, 
stores by river, 467 ; cool and pleasant, 
but water-supply a difficulty, 467, 468. 

Ajmiriganj, large market in Sylhet Dis- 
trict, Assam, and place of call for river 
steamers, 435. 

Aka Hills, on northern frontier of Assam, 

147, 148 ; sub-Himalayan, unexplored, 
147; their warlike, marauding tribes, 

148, 560, punitive expeditions against, 
and agreements with, 148, 

Alawakhawa, celebrated annual fair, 
religious and cattle, held in Dinajpur 
District, Eastern Bengal, 219, named 
after dried rice offered to the god, 219. 

AHpur, subdivision of Jalpaiguri District, 
Eastern Bengal, 235. 

Alipur village, railway station and im- 
portant trade centre, 236. 

Alluvion and diluvion : the gigantic 
operations of the Brahmaputra, 169, 
a cause of litigation and riots, 289, 
345, of the Meghna in Backergunge, 
351* 362, in the Sundarbans, 363 ; the 
difficulties of settling newly formed 
land, 384 el passim, ' 

Alluvium, ranging from sand to clay 
according to the fast or slow flow of the 
rivers, 61 ; the greater fertility of the 
new than of the old, 239, 2^\et passim, 

Amariganj Hat, important silk mart in 
Malda District, Eastern Bengal, 
without resident population, 349. 

Amusements, in Assam, games, festivals, 
59, 60 ; boat races in the Surma Valley, 
59, 60 ; athletics of Khasis and Nagas, 
60 ; polo indigenous in Manipur, 60. 

Ancient monuments, preservation of, by 
Government, of Gaur, 255, of Pandua, 
258. 

Animism, professed by 17 per cent, of 
population of Assam, 55, by 85 per 
cent in Hill Districts, 55 ; large and 
easy conversions to Hinduism in plains, 
to Christianity in hills, 55, 56, 488, 
checked only by natural love of pork, 
liquor, and sexual licence, 55, 471 ; 
onginal of Ahoms, 34 n , ; of Lushais, 
463, 464, of Nagas, 471, of Khasis, 
488, of Garos, 507. See also under 
Castes and Occupations in each District. 

Appeal, courts of, criminal and civil, ii. 

Archaeology of Assam, 40, 41, rarity of 
remains, due to native ineptitude for 
handicrafts, 40, existing temples pio- 
bably Hindu work, 40 ; chief temples, 
shrines, tanks, forts, and roads, 40, 41. 

Archaeology, notable of Dinajpur Dis- 
trict, 212; Gaur, 252-255, Devikot, 
219, 220, Pandua, 257, 258 ; of Bhitar- 
garh, 237, Dimapur, 585, 586, Ghora- 
ghat, 220; Jalpes, 239; of Kamrup 
District, 533', 5435 Rampal, 318; 
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Ahom at Sibsagar, 584 ; of Sundarbans, 
364, Tezpur, 560 ; of Nazira, 587, 588. 
See also under Archaeology in most 
Districts, 

Area, of Province, 2, of Native States, 2, 
average and actual of Districts, 10, 13, 
14, of Assam, 16, 125; of crops, 
waste, &c, 126; of Divisions, Dis- 
tricts, and subdivisions, given in the 
account of each. 

Army, in Eastern Bengal, cantonment of 
Buxa, 237, 238 ; volunteers’ head- 
quarters at Dacca, 315, Chittagong, 
406; in Assam, in, 112, strength, 
2,169 Native, 58 British, in ; military 
stations, in; volunteers, horse and 
foot, in, 113 . 

Arts and manufactures, in Assam, 81-85 ; 
save in Surma Valley, little specializa- 
tion of function, 56, 81, 82 ; home 
industries, 82-84, mostly languishing, 
82-84 et passim ; mills and factories, 
84, 85 ; in Eastern Bengal : Rajshahi 
Division, 198, Dacca Division, 295, 
Chittagong Division, 372, 373. 

Arts and manufactures, a section in the 

' account of each District. 

Aryans, priests and warriors, their early 
appearance in Assam, 26, legends and 
traditions of, no records, 26. 

Assam, till 1905 a separate Province, 16, 
the area of its twelve Districts and two 
Divisions now part of the new Province 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 16^2.; 
the doubtful derivation of the name 
from the Ahoms, 16, 17; the natural 
divisions of the area into the valleys 
of the Surma and Brahmaputra and 
the Assam Range between, 2-4, 1 7-20. 

Assam, history ot, 26-40; obscurity of 
early, 26 ; prehistoric movements of 
Mongols and Aryans, 26, 27 ; Hindu 
legends, religious and political, 26, 27 ; 
the evidence of copperplate inscnptions, 
27 ; the mythical king Naraka, and 
his descendants, 27, 28 ; the Koch 
kings {c. 1500-1600), 29, 31, 32 ; the 
invasion and dominion (1228) of the 
Ahoms, 29-37, their first repulse ( 1532) 
of the Muhammadans, 31, their sub- 
sequent (1637) defeat by them, 32; 
their invasion by the Mughal governor, 
Mir Jumla, 32, 33; wars with the 
Kacharis and Jaintias, 33, 34; the 
conversion under Rudra Singh of 
Ahoms to Hinduism, 34, 35 ; its 
disastrous moral and political results, 
35, the risings of the Moamarias and 
consequent anarchy, 33; success of 
British intervention (1792) m favour 
of Ahom king, 36, reversal (i 795 ) 
Cornwallis’s policy by Shore and recall 
of British forces, 36 ; the Burman con- 
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quest (1810) of the Ahoms, 37, the 
expulsion (1824) of the Burmans by 
British, 37, 38; Assam ceded (1826) 
by Treaty of Yandabo, 38, the gradual 
(1826-90) expansion of the Province, 
38, 39, its formation (1874) into a 
separate Province, 40, a list of the Chief 
Commissioners (1874-1902), 40, the 
formation (1905) of the new Province 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam, i . 

Assam Range, the (3,000-6,000 feet), one 
of the three natural divisions of Assam, 
19, 20, 155 ; little cultivable land and 
scant population, 42. 

Assam Valley Division, 512-604; head- 
quarters at Gauhati, 512; summary 
statement, and statistics of its six 
Districts, 512, 513; slow recent in- 
crease of population due to kald azdr, 
512 ; chiet centres of trade and interest, 
512, 513. 

Auniati, village in Sibsagar District, 584 ; 
place of principal Vaishnav sattra in 
Assam, 584; its endowment and m- 
fiuence, 584 ; printing press, 584. 

B. 

Backergunge (J3dkarganj)t southernmost 
District of Dacca Division, Eastern 
Bengal, 350-371 , head-quarters at Bari- 
sal, 36S ; typical of alluvial delta of the 
three great rivers, 350, islands and main- 
land in a network of water, 350, 351, 
constant alluvion and diluvion, 351 ; 
uniform temperature, high humidity, 
and comparative healthiness, 352, 353 ; 
cyclones and storm-waVes, of 1822 and 
1876, 352; history under Hindu Bhui- 
yas, Muhammadans, and finally (1765) 
British, 352, 353 ; its steady increase of 
population and cultivated area, only 
broken by cyclone of 1876, 353, 354; 
Muhammadans 68 per cent, 354, 7,220 
Buddhists, 354; active Chnstian mis- 
sions, 354, 355 ; with Noakhali the 
most important rice-growing tract of 
Eastern Bengal, 355, extensive growth 
of betel-nut and coco-nut, 355, 356, 
large exports of rice, betel- and coco- 
nuts, 356, 357 ; no railway, and roads 
little used for traffic, 357, frequent and 
numerous water communications, 357 ; 
extreme sub-mfeudation of the land, 
358-360, leading to rack-renting dis- 
putes and notorious agrarian nots and 
mniders, 359, 360, the disarmament 
(1896) of the District, 358, the institu- 
tion of a survey and record-of-rights, 
359 ; education widely diffused, 360 ; 
bibliography, 361. 

Badarpur, villagein Sylhet District, Assam, 
435, 436 ; important railway junction, 
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436, high bridge permitting steamers to 
pass under at all seasons, 436 ; defeat 
(1824) of Burmans by British, 436; 
temple of Siddheswar and bathing fair, 
436. 

Baidyas, highly educated caste, in Dacca, 
301. 

Bajitpur, municipality in Mymensingh 
District, Eastern Bengal, 334, once noted 
for fine muslins, 327, 334. 

Balaganj, village in Sylhet District, Assam, 
436, most important centre of trade m 
Surma Valley, 436. 

Balipara, village in Darrang Distnct, 
Assam, 560, terminus of light railway 
between tea gardens and river, 560. 

Ballal Sen, king of Bengal, in Assam, 28, 
in Eastern Bengal, 195, 196, gave its 
name to Barendra, 195, 196, reputed 
founder of Gaur, 242, 250, his palace at 
Rampal, 298, 318, his changes in the 
caste system, 311, the association of his 
mother with Sonargaon, 319, his system 
of Kulinism confined to west side of 
Old Brahmaputra, 323. 

Baluighat, subdivision of Dinajpur Dis- 
trict, Eastern Bengal, 218. 

Balurghat, village in Dinajpur District, 
Eastern Bengal, 219. 

Bandarban, village in Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, Eastern Bengal, 416. 

Banga or Vanga, ancient kingdom and 
name of what is now southern portion 
of Eastern Bengal, 195, gave its name to 
Bengal, 195. ^ 

Baniyachung, village in Sylhet District, 
largest in Assam (population, 28,883), 
436 ; its moat, mosque, and numerous 
shops, 436, 

Barail (‘ big dike*), range of hills in South- 
ern Assam, 1 55, pierced by Jatinga river, 
155 * 

Barendra, ancient name of what is now 
western part of Rajshahi Division, 195, 
survives in the Barind, 195. 

Bannd, elevated tract and watershed in 
Rajshahi Division, 219, botany and 
geology of, 2 1 1, 219; the inferior fer- 
tility of its old alluvium, 239, 240, 244 ; 
held rent free for a few years and re- 
claimed by Santals and other aborigi- 
nes, 219, then transferred to less hardy 
local cultivators, 219. 

Barisal, subdivision of Backergunge Dis- 
trict, Eastern Bengal, 361. 

Barisal, municipality and head-quarters of 
Backergunge Distnct, 368, 369; good 
service of steamers, 368 ; wide, straight, 
clean streets, 369; water-supply from 
reserved tanks, 309 ; churches, college, 
and three vernacular newspapers, 369. 

Barkal, mart in Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
.Eastern Bengal, 416; tramway to cir- 


cumvent rapids of Kamaphuli river, 
413, 416. 

Barnadi, river of Assam, affluent of Brah- 
maputra, 185, 186, considerable traffic, 
186; ferry of trunk road, 186, once a 
Ahom and Bntish boundary, 32, 185. 

Barpeta, subdivision of ICamrup District, 
Assam, 541. 

Barpeta, municipality in Kamrup District, 
Assam, 542, 543; its liability to floods 
increased by 1897 earthquake, 542 ; 
decreasing population, 542 ; an excep- 
tion to Assamese ineptitude for business, 
543 ; Its famous sattra and its insanitary 
surroundings, 542. 

Barter, trade of hillmen in Assam carried 
on by, 87, 88, S5S, 622. 

Baura, village in Jalpaigurl District, 
Eastern Bengal, 237 ; principal river- 
mart and a railway station, 237. 

Bears, three kinds of, m Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, 408, 409. 

Bengal, the transfer from, to Eastern Ben- 
gal and Assam, i. 

Bengal Tenancy Act (1885), ‘the ryots’ 
Charter,* 285. 

Bera, village in Pabna District, Eastern 
Bengal, 291. 

Betel-nuts, an extensive and lucrative crop 
in Backergunge^ 355, 356, largely ex- 
ported to Calcutta and Burma, 357, 
370; the famous groves of Noakhali, 
385, 388, of Chittagong, 393. 

Bhagirathi, deserted channel of Ganges, 
1 01, once the defence of the city of 
Gaur, 240, 25 2< 

Bhairab Baaar^ village in Mymensingh 
District, Eastern Bengal, 334, the most 
important trade centre, 334. 

Bhareli, river in Assam, affluent of Brah- 
maputra, 183 ; swift and often swollen, 
with one ferry of trunk road, 183. 

Bhitargarh, rums of ancient city in Jalpai- 
gurl District, Eastern Bengal, 237 ; 
bibliography, 237. 

Bhogdai, river of Assam, affluent of Brah- 
maputra, 183. 

Bhola, grouped villages, head-quarteis 
(1876) of Dakhin Shahbazpur island, 
Backei gunge District, Eastern Bengal, 
3 < 59 - 

Bhowal, petty State in Khasi Hills, Assam, 
495 - 

Bhuban Hills, on southern frontier of 
Assam, projecting from Lushai system, 
156, temple and place of pilgrimage, 
156. 

Bhuiyas, the Bara (twelve) independent 
chiefs of Eastern Bengal in sixteenth 
century, called ‘the twelve suns of Ben- 
gal,’ 323, 352, in Mymensingh, 323, in 
Farldpur, 340, in Backergunge, 352. 

Bhutan, its tyranny over Cooch Behkr and 
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the Duars, 225 ; war with (1865) and 
annexation of Duars, 225, 235; Buxa 
cantonment on pass into, 237 ; trade 
with, 231, 237, 239, trade through, with 
Tibet and Central Asia, 237. 

Bibliography, of Assam, 123; Himalayas, 
147 ; the Mikirs, 155 ; Garai river, 166 ; 
storm- wave (1876) of Meghna, 177; 
IchamatT (2) river, 178 ; Devikot, 220; 
Ghoraghat, 221 ; Kantanagar, 221; 
Western Duars, 236 ; Bhitargarh, 
237; Jalpes, 239; Gaur,255; Pandua, 
259; Mahasthan, 282; Rampal, 318; 
Sonargaon, 319; Sundarbans, 368 j Di- 
mapur, 586 ; of each District. 

Bijni, estate in Goalpara District, Assam, 
526, 527; the family of the Raja de- 
scended from Nar Narayan, king (1534- 
84) over Kamarupa, 5265 the annual 
tribute to the Mughal empire of sixty- 
eight elephants commuted (1788) to 
Rs. 2,000, 527; the disproportion be- 
tween the rent-roll and the land revenue 
and cesses paid, 527 ; the claims of the 
Raja to land in Eastern Duars, 525, 

^ 527. 

Bikrampur, pargana or fiscal division in 
Dacca District, Eastern Bengal, 31 1, 
named from mythical Vikramaditya, 
311; capital of Sen kingdom, 31 1, 
318; a seat of Sanskrit learning, 31 1. 
See also Rampal. 

i?i7r, meres or marshes, of Province, 5, 
of Madanpur, 348, of Goalpara, 513, of 
Kamrup, 531, of Lakhimpur, 590. 

Birth-rate. See Vital Statistics. 

Boat and canoe building, in Assam, 84, 
92 ; ancient of Dacca, 305, of Faridpur, 
344 ; boats, of Chittagong, 401, of Hill 
Tracts, 41a ; important of Sylhet, 425 ; 
timber for, from Goalpara forests, 518. 

Bodos, the, Indo-Chinese race, its chief 
divisions, 50, 504, 523, the Chuti^a and 
Koch invaders and conquerors of Bodo 
origin, 49 ; their practice of irrigation 
in Goalpara, 523. 

Bogapani, river of Assam, falls into the 
Surma, 192 ; important trade route for 
limestone, oranges, &c., 192. 

Bogra (^Bagura)^ District in Rajshahi 
Division, Eastern Bengal, 273-283 ; 
small, fertile, prosperous, illiterate, 273, 
280 ; seamed by river beds, with many 
swamps, 274; old and new alluvium, 
with crops of rice and jute for export, 
274,. 377, 378; moderately hot and 
fairly healthy save for malana along 
moribund Karatoya river, 275, 276 ; its 
losses from cyclones, floods, and earth- 
quakes, 275 ; its dense and increasing 
population, 276 ; decay and attempted 
revival of silk industry, 278 ; for judicial 
purposes amalgamated with Pabna, 379; 
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permanent settlement, 279,280; biblio- 
graphy, 281. 

Bogra, head-quartexs of District, munici^ 
pality and railway station, 28 T. 

Bomjur, frontier police outpost m Lakhim- 
pur District, Assam, 600. 

Bomong, one of the three circles of Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracts, Eastern Bengal, 416, 
inhabited chiefly by the Buddhist Ara- 
kanese tribe of Maghs, 410, 416. See 
also Maghs. 

Boris or Sut, caste peculiar to Assam 
proper, 52, descendants of widow and 
other irregular alliances, 52. 

Botany, of Province, 3, 4 ; of Assam, 23 ; 
typical of Lower &ngal, 321, 339, of 
North Bengal, 274, of Chittagong coast, 
393» 394» of Sundarbans, 363, of central 
plateau of Kbasi Hills, 22, 482, of 
Lnshai Hills, 457. 

Botany, a section in the account of each 
District. 

Boundaries, of Province, 1,2; of Assam, 
16 ; of Divisions and Districts, in the 
accounts of each ; of Lakhimpur Dis- 
trict not definitely demarcated, 589. 

Brahmakund, deep pool in the Brahma- 
putra, in Lakhimpur District, Assam, 
000, 601 ; a place of pilgrimage from 
all India, 600. 

Brahmanbaria, subdivision of Tippera 
District, Eastern Bengal, 381. 

Brahmanbaria, municipality in Tippera 
District, Eastern Bengal, 382. 

Brahmans, in Assam, neither numerous 
nor generally strict, 50, 51, 57 ; will 
not take water from Ahoms, 51 ; usually 
he&ds of saitras, 53. See also under 
Castes and Occupations m Districts. 

Brahmaputra (‘Son of Brahma’), river of 
Assam Valley, 167-171, for size and 
utility one of the most important in the 
world, 167, its length, drainage aiea, 
and volume, 167, its identity with the 
Tsan-po of Tibet surely inferred, 167, 
168, a break of 150 or possibly only 51 
miles in their explored continuity, 167, 
168 ; the physical and moral difficulties 
of complete exploration,' i68 ; its names 
and tributaries, 168, 169, 170; its course 
through Assam and Eastern Bengal to 
its confluence with the Padma, 169, 170 ; 
its heavy freight of suspended matter, 
169, 1 70, its gigantic operations of allu- 
vion and diluvion, 169, the absence of 
high banks and its numerous divergent 
channels, 169, 170 ; its lower course an 
elaborate network of interlacing chan- 
nels, overflowing or dry, 1 70 ; did not 
join the Ganges till early in the nine- 
teenth century, 170, 319, 320; its in- 
undations spreading abroad a fertile silt, 
170; its inexhaustible ciops of rice. 
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jute, and mustard, 170; is ngt largely 
used for artificial irrigation, 170; its 
cargo and passenger steamers to Dibru- 
garh, 800 miles from the sea, 171, their 
principal calling-places, 171, upward 
and downward traffic, 171. 

Local references . The Old Brahma- 
putra in Mymensingh District, 325, 326, 
thrown westwards by the Madhupur 
Jungle, 295, 296, 326; and passim, 

Brahmaputra Valley, one of three natural 
'divisions of Assam, 2, 3, 18, 19 ; climate 
of, 23, 24; the obscurity of its early 
history, 28 ; low density of population, 
42, good land waiting for more inhabi- 
tants, 42, 66; agriculture, 61, 62, 

Bride jorices, 47, 59, paid to father and 
relatives of Lushai girls, 462, 463. 

Buddhism, associations with Pundra, 196 ; 
Pal remains of, in Dinajpur, 212 ; Pod 
remains in Bogra, 281 ; m Sitakund, 
407. 

Buddhists, in the Province, 7 ; in Assam, 
their number and locality, 55; Magh 
Buddhists in Backei gunge, descendants 
of Arakanese pirates, 354, in Chittagong, 
397, a large majority in Hill Tracts, 
410. See also under Castes and Occu- 
pations in Districts. 

Buffaloes, of Assam, 68. 

BuranjiSi royal and family histories of 
Ahoms, written on bark, in the Ahom 
language and script, 29 

Burmans, the, called in (1816-7) to help, 
finally conquered Assam, 37, barbarities 
of their occupation and during their sub- 
sequ^t war with the British, 

S7j 5^45 ceded (1826) Assam by 
Treaty of Yandaho, 38 ; their conquest 
of Arakan (1784), 396, refusal of British 
to surrender fugitive? at Chittagong, 
396, first (1824-6) Burmese War and 
early Biirman success at Cox’s Bazar, 

396, 407^ 

Buxa, cantonment in Jalpaiguri District, 
Eastern Bengal, 237, 238; commands 
a principal pass and trade route into 
Bhutan, 237 ; its peiennial springs and 
high average ramlall, 238. 

C. 

Cachar {Kachdr\ District in Surma Valley 
and Hill Districts Division, Assam, 
439-456 ; head-quarters at Silchar, 
455 > 'plains of Upper Surma Valley, 
hills dividing the Surma and Assam 
Valleys, 440, 441 ; sub-tropical botany, 
441 ; large game of hills, 441 ; ex- 
cessive humidity, oppressive heat, 441 ; 
the gradual retreat of the native rulers 
from Assam Valley to Kbaspur, 30, 
441, 442; British defence of Baja 


■' against Burmans, 442; lapse '(1830) 
of District to British, 442; raids of 
the Lushais, and troubles from fanatics, 
443 ; steady increase of population due 
to importation of tea coolies and immi- 
gration, 443 ; rice the staple crop 
(326 square miles), tea (93 square 
miles) the more valuable, 445, 446 ; 
tea and forest produce the principal 
exports, 446, 447 ; the inaccessibility 
of Silchar during the dry season till 
(1S98) the railway, 448, 455, the 
service of steamers during the rains, 
448, 449; native and British settlements, 
449, 451 ; considerable progress in 
education, 451 ; backward vaccination, 
452; bibliography, 452. 

Cachai, North, hill subdivision of Cachar 
District, Assam, 453, 454; the diffi- 
culty and expense of the railway con- 
necting the Assam Valley with Chitta- 
gong, 454. 

Cadastral survey, Assam, progress and 
present state of, 122, 123; record-of- 
rights instituted (1896) in Backergunge 
for protection of tenants, 359. 

Calcutta and Eastern Canals, a system 
of navigable canals in Bengal and 
Eastern Bengal, 193, 194, their object 
to pass country boats from eastern 
Districts inland direct and in safety 
to Calcutta, 193, their history (1777- 
1899), ^93> ^94 J their enormous traffic, 
I93» 195; their obj’ective Barisal, head- 
quarters of rice-growing District of 
Backergunge, 194, alternative routes 
to, 194; the important channel con- 
necting the Kumar and Madhumatl 
rivers, 194, 195; capital outlay, return 
of 2 per cent., 195; estimated value 
of cargo, 195. 

Cannons, of the Ahom kings, 33, 84, the 
Muhammadan cannon at Dikom, with 
its bilingual inscription, 33 n. 

Carpets, of Rangpur, 267. 

Carving, in wood and ivory, in Assam, 
almost extinct, 85. 

Castes; of Assam, the principal native, 
51, 52, foreign, 52, cultivating, pro- 
fessional, and trading, 51, 52 ; changes 
in caste system by Ballal Sen, 31 1, 
323 ; the aboriginal castes of Eastern 
Bengal, 265 ; the Chandals or Nama- 
sudras the principal caste of Dacca 
Division, 294; the Rajbansis or Koch, 
in Rajshahi Division, 197 ; confusion of 
castes in SandwTp, 158, 357. 

Castes and occupations, a section in the 
account of each District. 

Cattle, &c. : of Assam, peculiarly and 
culpably degenerate, 68 ; prices and 
diseases of, 68; in Eastern Bengal 
poor, owing to deficiency of pasture 
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: and cs^reUssness, 204 et passim \ their 
fodder in Mymensingh, 327 ; Agri- 
cultural Exhibition of, at FarTdpur, 343, 
344; diseased in Noakhali, 388; very 
^ superior in Khasi Hills, 490. 

Cattle, a section m the account of each 
District. 

Census, of Province, 5, 6, 13, 14; in 
Assam, first taken in 1872 and since 
regularly, 43 ; the increase and decrease 
of population since, explained or 
acQounted for, 43, 44; the general 
increase of only i per cent, during the 
last intercensal period, 44, owing to 
unhealthiness and infecundity, 44, 
counterbalanced by importation of 
coolies, 6. 

Census, religious, of Province, 7; of 
Assam, 55. 

Chabua, village in Lakhimpiir District, 
Assam, 601, near a railway station, 
601 ; great centre of tea industry, 601 ; 
a Vaishnav sattra, 60 r. 

Chaitanya, great Hindu religious re- 
former of sixteenth century, his visit 
to, temple and fair at Khetur, 208; 
shnne at Dhakadakshin, 437. 

Chakla Roshnabad, permanently settled 
estate in Tippera, Koakhali, and Sylhet 
Districts, Eastern Bengal, 381, 382; 
belonging to Raja of Hill Tippera, 
381, 007, and settled (1892-9) at his 
request, 382 ; average holding of ryot 
3:J acres, his net income Rs. 133, 382. 

Chakma, one of the three circles of 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, Eastern Bengal, 
415; inhabited chiefly by the Mon- 
goloid Buddhist tribe of Cbakmas, 
410, 415. 

Chalan Bil, marshy lake in Eastern 
Bengal, shrmking in hot season from 
area of 150 square miles to 20, 156, 
157 ; abundant fish and fowl, 157. 

Champamati, nver of Assam, affluent of 
Brahmaputra, 187. 

Chandals, the, or Namasudras, their boat- 
ing ancestors m the kingdom of Pundra, 
I 95 > 34 *^ J Dacca Division, 294 ; the 
Jolahas of Faridpur, their modem 
representatives, 342 ; the Baptist Mis- 
sion in Backergunge and Faridpur, 56, 
342, 355- 

Chandpur, subdivision of Tippera Distiict, 
Eastern Bengal, 381. 

Chandpur, municipality and railway ter- 
minus in Tippera District, 381, 382, 
large jute trade, 373, 382; Pasteur 
filter, 383. 

Chandra Kanta, Ahom king (succeeded 
1810), 36, 37, deposed (1817) by his 
subjects, 37, reinstated by Bunnans as 
their unwilling creature, 37, fled to 
British territory, 37, 
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Chaiduar, forest Reserve b Darrang-Dis- 
trict, Assam, containing rubber trees, 
560. 

Chatla haor^ or fen, in Cachar District, 
Assam, 440, 441. 

Cherra, petty State in Khasi Hills, Assam, 

Cherrapunji, village in Khasi Hills, 
Assam, 498, famous for the heaviest 
recorded rainfall (458 inches) in Asia 
and the world, 498 ; once admmistrative 
head-quarters, 498; a seam of good 
coal rudely worked by the villagers, 
498. 

Chhatak, village in Sylhet District, 
Assam, 436; large export of lime, 
424, 425, potatoes and oranges, 436 ; 
obelisk in memory of Mr. Ingiis, 
founder of the lime business, 436, 
cracked and wrenched (1897) earth- 
quake, 436. 

Chief Commissioners of Assam (1S74- 
1902), a list of, 40, 

Chittagong Division, Eastern Bengal, 
372-416; leading statistics of its four 
Districts, 372 ; Muhammadans 70 per 
cent., Hindus 26, Buddhists 3 per cent., 
372; the port, commerce, and im- 
portance of Chittagong, head-quarters 
and residence of the Commissioner, 
372, 373- 

Chittagong {Ckaitagram\ District in 
Chittagong Division, Eastern Bengal, 
392-407 ; divided into alluvial valleys, 
with main rivers at right angles to the 
sandstone hills, 392, 393; abundant 
large game in the hill forests, 394; 
uniform temperature and heavy rain- 
fall, 394, specially liable to cyclones, 
the last (Oct, 1897) the most disastrous, 
394» 395 J its hard-won possession by 
the Arakanese, 395, their expulsion 
(1666) with the Firinghis by the 
Mughals, 395, 396, unsuccessful English 
expeditions (1685-9), 39^; its final 
cession (1765), 396 ; Burmese egres- 
sions, and the first Burmese War, 396 ; 
the rising at Chittagong (J857) during 
the Mutiny, 396; the growth of popu- 
lation checked by cyclone of 1897, 397 ; 
except Chittagong fairly healthy, 397 ; 
less than half of area cultivable, 398, 
one-third forests, some ‘ reserved,’ 399, 
400 ; nee the only extensive crop, 399, 
tea the only important industry, grown 
on 4,000 acres, 399, 400 ; exports and 
imports, 400 ; communications by rail, 
water, and road, 400, 401 ; the long 
and complicated revenue history, 401- 
403; land revenue 35 per cent, of 
rental, 403 ; progressive education, 404; 
bibliography, 404, 405. 

Chittagong subdivision, 405* 
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Chittagong town, head-quarters of Divi- 
sion and District, 405, 406 ; a munici- 
pality supplying water from reserved 
tank, 405, 406 ; piincipal port of the 
Province, 406, chief items and values 
of exports and imports, jute the chief 
export, 406 ; railway terminus and 
workshops, 406 ; College and madrasa^ 
406 j head-quarters of Volunteer Rifles, 
406. 

Chittagong Hill Tracts, frontier District 
in Chittagong Division, Eastern Bengal, 
407-416 ; head-quaitersat Rangamati, 
416 ; the most westerly of three ranges 
between the plains of Bengal and those 
of Upper Burma, 407, 408 ; composed 
of steep hills, valleys, extensive forests, 
and rapid nvers, 408, 412 ; abundance 
of fierce wild beasts, deer, and fish, 
408, 409 ; the valleys unhealthy in 
September, 409; till the annexation 
(1891) of the Lushai Hills constantly 
raided by their tribes, 409, 413 ; sparse 
and steadily increasing population, 
mainly Buddhists, 409, 410 ; their 
tnbes and castes, 410; the primitive 
jhitm cultivation, 41 1 ; plough cultiva- 
tion encouraged, 411, 412, 414; rice 
the staple crop, cotton and a little tea 
grown for export, 41 1, 412; water- 
ways, roads, and a tramway, 412, 413, 
416; administration under a Super- 
intendent by three chiefs of arcles, 

413, land revenue and capitation tax, 

414, 415; education fairly advanced, 
414; bibliography, 415. 

Cholera, mortality from, in Assam, 45 ; 
recent (1899) outbreak in English 
Bazar, 243; in Chittagong ■ following 
cyclone, 394 ; in Imphal (Manipur), 626. 

Chota Sinchula, peak (5,695 feet) of 
range between Jalpaiguri District and 
Bhutan, 238, 

Christian missions, in Assam, 55, 56, 
Welsh Presbyterian in Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills, the most successful, 55, 56, 117, 
489, 493 ; American Baptist Mission 
in Garo Hills, 503, 527, 528. 

Christian missions, a section in the 
account of each District. 

Christians, in the Province, 7; number 
of European, Eurasian, and native in 
Assam, 55. 

Chutiyas, the, a Bodo tribe, expelled the 
Hindus (r. a.d. 1000) from Assam, 
49; overthrown (1523) by the Ahoms, 
30, 49, their human sacrifices, 41, 603 ; 
in Sibsagp, 573 ; in Lakhimpur, 590, 
591 ; their copper temple at Sadiya, 
603. 

Climate, of Assam, cool and wet, with 
never excessive heat, 23-26 ; tempera- 
ture, 23, 24 ; rainfall, 24 ; storms and 


floods, 24, 25; earthquakes, 25, 26. 
Set also under Temperature and Rain- 
fall in each District. 

Coal, geology of, in Assam, 21, 22, 79, 80. 

Coal measures and fields, in Assam, 79, 
80, mines, output, and character of 
coal, 79, 80, carnage and disposal, 79, 
hands employed and capital invested, 
79 ; recent discoveries and syndicates, 
79, 80; the Maoflang field worked 
primitively by natives, 80, 490, 498 ; 
value of exports, 127; — in Eastern 
Bengal: in Jalpaiguri District, 230; — 
three fields in Naga Hills, haidly 
touched, 477; the leased Maolong 
field in Khasi Hills, 491, 496; un- 
worked of Garo Hills, 50S, 509 ; the 
Makum field in Lakhimpur, its output, 
&C.> 595. 603. 

Coco-nut palms, of Backergunge, 355, 
356, of Noakhali, 388, 389. 

Colleges (12), of Province, 12 ; of Assam, 
two, one State-aided, 115, number 
of pupils and graduates, 1 15, 133 ^ee 
also under Education in most Distncts 
and principal towns. 

Comilla, subdivision of Tippera District, 
Eastern Bengal, 381. 

Comilla, head-quarters of Tippera Dis- 
trict, 383, municipality and railway 
station, 383; protective embankment, 
maintained by the Raja of Hill Tippera, 
383 ; the Dharmasagar tank, 383, 

Commerce, a section in the account of 
each District. See also Trade. 

Commissioners (5), in charge of Divisions, 
10 ; Deputy-Commissioners in charge 
of Districts in Assam, 9, 

Communication, means of, in the Province, 
8, 9; in Assam, 88-93; waterways, 
still the chief, 8, 91, 92; railways, 
next but hitherto undeveloped, 88, 89 ; 
roads, least of all, 90, 91 ; postoflice, 
92» 93- 

Communication, means of, a section in 
the account of each District. 

Coolies, importation of, into the Province, 
6, into Assam Valley, 6, 44, 49, fre- 
quently Saktists, 53 ; the difficulty of 
getting and keeping them on the tea- 
gardens, 72, the inducements offered, 
72 ; their number, 70 ; their wages, 
74 ; legislation on behalf of, 72 ; in 
coal-mines, 79 ; in Darrang District 
and elsewhere tea coolies settle down 
as cultivators, 551, 552, 558, 592; 
their illiteracy, 558; in JalpaiguiT, 
from Santal Parganas and Chofe Nag- 
pur, 227, in Darrang, 551, in $tb^ar, 
575, in Lakhimpur, 592; repair the 
losses of population due to kM (fzar 
and other diseases, 6, 512,' 531, el 
passim in the Assam Vall^ DHsion. 
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Copper ores, in Jalpaigtni District, East- 
ern Bengal, 223. 

Copperplate inscriptions, of from tenth 
to twelfth centuries, recent discovery 
of, 27, throwing light on the early 
history of Assam, 27, 28. 

Cornwallis, Lord (Governor- General, 
1786-93), appealed to (1792) by the 
Ahom king against his rebellions sub- 
jects and the Koch, 36, sent an expedi- 
tion under Captain Welsh, 36. 

Cotton, grown by most of the hill tribes, 
65, 87, short and harsh, 65, value of 
exports, 127. 

Cotton twist, yarn, and pieces, value of 
imports (Assam), 127. 

Cotton-weaving, still a home industry 
in Assam proper, 82 ; m Dacca, 
304. 

Couvade, modified form of, among the 
Lushais, 463. 

Cowries, revenue (i 776) paid in, to English 
Collector, 98, the difficulties of realiza- 
tion, 98, 428. 

Cox's Bazar, subdivision of Chittagong 
District, Eastern Bengal, 405. 

Cox’s Bazar, municipality in Chittagong 
District, 406, 407; named after the 
officer appointed (1799) to supervise 
the Arakanese fugitives, 396, 406 ; 
a decadent town, 407. 

Crime and criminals, courts of, ii ; 
courts and statistics of, in Assam, 96, 
97, 129, identification of, by finger- 
pnnts, 1 1 3. See also under Civil and 
Criminal Justice in each District. 

Crocodiles, in Eastern Bengal, of the 
man-eating and of the fish -eating 
species, 340. 

Crops, of the Province, 7,8; of Assam, 
61-65, area of principal, 64, 126; 
summer and winter rice, 61-64, garden 
crops, 65, tea, 7 ^j 7^ ; ^irea double 
cropped, 126 ; thnce-cropped lands of 
l*abna, 286 ; staple and important 
crops of Divisions, given in the summaiy 
account of each; of Distncts, under 
Agriculture. ' 

Cyclones, of Province, 5, of Assam, 
destructive (1900) in Garo Hills, 24; 
local references, Pabna, 284, Backer- 
gunge, 352, Noakhali,385j Chittagong 
(1795-1897), the last followed by 
cholera, 394 ; tornadoes, 313, See also 
tinder Natural Calamities in many 
Districts. 

D. 

Dacca (Dhaka), Division in Eastern 
Bengal, 294-371 ; from the Garo Hills 
to the sea, 294 ; head-quaiters at Dacca 
city, 294; general statistics of area, 
population, revenue, religions of .its 
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four Districts, 294; two-thirds Muham- 
madans, 294; a wide alluvial plain 
watered by the converging Brahma- 
putra, Padma, and Meghna, 294 ; the 
absence of famine, 294 ; great crops of 
rice and jute, 295; prosperous peasantry. 
295 ; towns and places of commercial 
and historical interest, 295. 

Dacca District, 295-319; the type and 
metropolis of Eastern Bengal, 295 ; a 
level plain of recent allnvium, between 
the Padma and the Meghna, 295; 
widely submerged during July and 
August, 296; its river and tidal system, 
296, 297 ; large game of Madhupur 
Jungle, 297 ; uniform temperature and 
heavy rainfall, 297 ; floods of old and 
recent tornadoes, 298; legends and 
remains of prehistoric rulers, 298 ; 
under Muhammadans and Mughals, 
298, 299 ; generally healthy, 299 ; the 
most densely populated tract in Bengal, 
300 ; Portuguese missions, 301, 302 ; 
nee and jnte the most important crops, 
302, 303; the famous industnes of 
weaving muslins, cottons, embroidery, 
jewellery, lately revived, 304, 305, 312 ; 
the import of rice, export of jute, 305 ; 
water and other communications, 306, 
307 ; permanent settlement, and remark- 
ably low land revenue, 307, 308 ; rents 
seem but are not low, 308; great 
recent progress in education, 309 ; 
printing presses and newspapers, 309 ; 
bibliography, 310. 

Dacca subdivision, 310. 

Dacca city, capital of the Province, 
head-quarters of Division and District, 
311-316 ; denvation of the name, 312 ; 
the recent revival of its prosperity with 
the weaving industry, and the jute and 
hide trade, 312; the city described, 312 ; 
few traces of its glory (1608-1704) as 
Muhammadan capital of Eastern Ben- 
gal, 312, 313; the European factories, 
312 ; the disarmament after a struggle 
of the mutineers (1857), 313 ; l^avoc 
(1888 and 1902) of tornadoes, 313 ; 
municipality, 3 13? 3i4> extensive 
and complete water-works, 314; electric 
lighting, a gift from the late Nawab, 
314; its extensive commerce and 
native industries, 314; many educa- 
tional institutions, including a male 
and female medical school, and* a 
madrasa, 314, 315 ; Volunteer Rifles, 
315; the Mitford and Zanana Hos- 
pitals, 316. 

Dacoities, river, in Sylhet District, 437» 
428 ; land and river in Pabna* 289; in 
Dinajpur, 216. 

Dafla Hills, Himalayan on northern 

, frontier of Assam, 148, 149 ; tlteir 
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triW bladtmilers and kidnappers, 
' 148, Since punitive expedition of 1 
less troublesome, 149, 550. 

Dakhin Shahbazpur, island (61;? square 
^iles) in Meghna estuaiy, 362, sub- 
division of Backergunge District, 
Eastern Bengal, 362; swept, and its 
bead-quarters almost depopulated by 
cyclone of 1876, 362, 369. 

Dakhinpat, village in Sibsagar District, 
Assam, 584, 585; place of second 
Vaishnav sattra^ 584, its endowment 
and importance, 585; its high priest 
or (josain alone in Assam exempt 
58^ attendance in civil courts, 

Damra, village in Goalpara District, 
Assam, 527, 528 ; cotton and lac mart 
of the neighbouring Garos, 527, a 
village chapel and pastor of converts, 
527,528. » 

Daphabum, mountain ridge, on northern 
frontier of Assam, 153 
Darrang, District in Assam Valley Divi- 
sion, 548-561 ; head-quarters at Tezpur, 
between Himalayas 
and the Brahmaputra river, 548 ; phvsi- 

549; history 
under Pals, Koch, Ahoms, 549, rcq 

not (1894) 5 jo, 551; archaeology of 
Teapw Md Bishnath, 551 ; rwent 
m population due to immi- 
gration of coolies, not local, act cca • 
rice the most ext’ensive cTom^SSa^foJ 
so vaMe as tea crop and’ildust^‘ 
reserved forests with 
w trade in 

£56: light railway 
to tea gardens from Tezpnr r.g. 
reduction (1901) of land rfvennl^a’ 
J^cf, £57; education backward, ety- 
“‘^tacy owiil to 

men, 558; bibliography, ccS. 

D^ara, town in Dacca Dtstnct, Eastern 

t?ad-quarters of 
Backer- 

^””2® ^Wnct, Eastern Beniral 16a 
ov^helmed by cyclone 011876, 363,’ 

^ (Assam), 50; Hindu 

by burning, Mnsalman bf bnry W 

tnbes^'X“‘ofVTV^‘‘S“ WU 
4?v if *^ 3 , offgas, 

“oaoliths ind 
of^ot 5 ^!“"^°'y“^--» 87 - 488 ; 


Deer, species commonly found in Assam, 
Distrirts. « 

of the Province, 6, in Divisions 
Distncts, 13 14, in Assam, 42, 43, 

of tachf accoimt 

Eastern Bengal, 219, 220, of legendary 

”9"«S.SpfSS,i£ 

Dewangin, village in KamrDp District, 
Assam, 543, close to Bhutan custom- 

fort evacuation of 

fort by British (t86s), 543. 

Dhakadakshin, village in Sylhet District, 
A^m, 436, 437, memorial shrine of 
Chaitanya, and abode of his father, 

^iMrT'p"'^T of Sonthem Assam, falls 
into the Barak, 190, 191 ; trade route 

190 ^^a-gardens and bazars, 

"Sing in 

Naga Hills, affluent of Brahmaputra, 
183, railway bridge, five ferries, 183. 
Dhansiri (2), river of Assam, risin| in 
7 owang, affluent of Brahmaputra, 183, 
184; deposits sand, not silt, 184. 
hubn, subdivision of Goalpara District 

523* 

Goalpara Dis- 
“ *3-ilway station and port of 

call for steamers, 528, municipality, 

528 , on a spit of land suffering erosion, 

Dib^g large river of Assam, rising in 
Himalayas and falling into the Bfah- 
maputra, 179, its course unexplored, 

^ssam, 

affluent of Brahmaputra, 180. 

2^5 4r”- *”■ ■=" “■ 

Dibmgarh town, head-quarters of Lak- 
and^^ District, 6oi, 6oa; railway 

P^ltv nnT 6°i; a munici- 

pality and garrison town, 6oi : great 
receiving and distributing centre for tea 
tocts, 601, 602: medicaf sXoI. nrim“ 


tracts, 601, 602: medItifsXoI, print 
presses, and English newspaper, 

™th refinery in Lak- 
tampur Distnct, Assam, fiS, its out 
put, 602 ; on a branch railway, 602* 
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Digrn, or Sonapuria, river of Assam, 
afSiient of the Kalang, 185. 

Dihang, large river of Assam, falling into 
the Brahmaputra, 179, its identity 
with the Tsan-po of Tibet, 167, 

1 68. 

Dihing, Bnrhi, river of Assam, affluent 
of the Brahmaputra, 180, two railway 
bridges, five ferries, 180, 

Dihing, Noa, river of Assam, affluent of 
the Brahmaputra, 180. 

Dikho, river of Assam, affluent of the 
Brahmaputra, 181 ; railway bridge and 
eight ferries, 18 1. 

Dimapur, village in Sibsagar District, 
Assam, 585, 586, since the railway a 
great base of trade for Naga Hills and 
Manipur, 586; extensive and interest- 
ing ruins of old Kachari capital, 585, 
586; monolithic pillars, 585, 586; 
bibliography, 586. 

Dinajpur, District in the Rajbhahi Divi- 
sion, Eastern Bengal, 2 10-2 21 ; gene- 
rally flat and swampy, 210; leopards 
and hog very common, 21 1; no ex- 
tremes of temperature, 212; notorious 
for its unheaithiness, 213, numerous 
sites of old towns emptied by malaria 
or deserted, 213 ; famous for its anti- 
quities, Pal, Buddhist, and early Hindu, 
212 ; nee far the most important crop, 
then rape, mustard, and jute, 214, 215 ; 
traversed by railway, 215; severe 
famine of 1874, 215, 216; dacoities 
and land riots common. 216; land 
revenue 44 per cent, of rents, 216; 
education very backward, 217 ; biblio- 
graphy, 218, 

Dinajpur subdivision, 218. 

Dinajpur, head-quarters of District and 
municipality, 220; drained (1894- 
1900), 220. 

Disang, river of Assam, affluent of Brah- 
maputra, 180, 1 81, railway bridge and 
eleven ferries, 18 1. 

Diseases, principal (Assam), 45, a table 
of their mortality, 45 ; of cattle, 68 ; 
of jails, 114. See also under People in 
each District. 

Disforestation, in Assam proper, uncalled 
for, 76, in Surma Valley proceeding, 

Dispensaries, floating of Kumar water- 
way, 347. See also under Medical in 
each District. 

District subdivision and staff, a section in 
the account of each District. 

Districts, 27 in number, 10, their average 
area and pojiulation, 10, in charge of 
District Magistrates and Collectors, or 
in Assam, of Deputy-Commissioners, 
9; 67 subdivisions of Districts, and their 
offleers, 10 y 'mauzas and. thanas^ the 


ultimate units of admmistration, 10, 
^93,. 94. 

Divisions (5), groups of Districts, under 
Commissioners, 10. 

Divorce, generally recognized save ot 
marriage by horn J^ura nte, 48, See 
also Marriage. 

Dogs, eaten and sacrificed by Lushais, 
464^ 465; sentimental objection of 
Khasis to eating, 487. 

Domar, town and railway station in 
Rangpur District, Eastern Bengal, 272. 

Drainage, natural, its disturbance by the 
(1897) earthquake, 25, 26 eS ^assim^ 
by roads, -426, 427; expenditure on, in 
Assam, 131. 

Dravidian element in population of 
Assam, 26, 29, early kings, 27. 

Dress, in Assam, of men and women, 57, 
58 ; common use of silk and jewellery, 
75 » 83, growing use of Manchester 
goods and ready-made clothes, 58, 
127 ; the large flat hat 57 ; of 

Nagas, none or next to none, 58, 473 ; 
cost of, 75> the home-made dress of 
the hill-men, 82; of Lushais, 461, of 
Khasis, 4S6; little or none of Garos, 
men and women, 505, their sexual 
morality higher than that of the over- 
dressed Khasi women, 506. 

Duars, Eastern, submontane tract in 
Goalpara District, Assam, 524-526; 
flat, malarious strip beneath Bhutan 
mountains, 524; annexed (1865) after 
Bhutan War, 235, 525 ; 93 per cent, 
waste or forest land, 525 ; fine crops 
of rice, due to indigenous irrigation, 
525 ; the difficulties of settlement with 
the Bijni and Sidli Rajas, 525, 526; 
elastic administration, 526. 

Duars, Western, a submontane tract (1,862 
square miles) in Jalpaiguri District, 
Eastern Bengal, 235, 236; annexed 
(1865) after Bhutan War, 225 ; the soil 
and climate of its well-wooded plateaux, 
235, well adapted for tea planting, 236, 
rapid growth of population, 236, its 
settlements, holdings, and rents, 236; 
bibliography, 236. 

Dum Duma, village and tea centre in 
Lakhimpur District, Assam, 602. 

Durduria, site of a ruined fort in Dacca 
Distnet, Eastern Bengal, 316 

Durgapur, village in Mymensingh Dis- 
trict, Eastern Bengal, 334. 

Dwara Bazar, market village in Sylhet 
District, Assam, 437 ; river terminus of 
railway for coal of Khasi Hills, 437* 

Dwara Nongtyrmen, petty State in Khasi 
Hills. Assam, 495. 

Dwellings, in Assam, and their furniture, 
58, 59 ; cottages, rarely of brick, 58 ; 
their enlargement to make*barraek^for 
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joint family, 59 ; cost of, 75 >_ of Lushais, 
462, of Nagas, 473, of Khasis, 486, of 
Garos, 505. 

E. 

Earthquakes, of Province, 5 J Assam always 
liable to, 25 ; between 1607 and 1875, 
25 ; the great earthquake of June, 1 897, 
25, 26, the loss ot life and of public 
and private property, 26, the disturbance 
of the roads, water-levels, and natural 
drainage, 25» 26, in; the sum and 
items spent on public repairs, 26, in. 

Local references: The destruction of 
buildings (1897) and interruption of 
drainage in Malda, Rangpur, Bogra, and 
Pabna Districts, 241, 262, 275, 284, in 
Mymensingh, 322; in Sylhet District 
and town, 420, 436* 439 > Shillong, 
499, building precautions against, 499. 
See also under Natural Calamities in 
many Dislncts. 

Eastern Bengal and Assam, Province of, 
Its formation (1905) for purposes of 
administrative efficiency,^ i, objections 
to, provided against, i, its highly de- 
veloped organization, i, its composi- 
tion, boundaries, area, i, 2 ; Dacca, 
capital, Shillong, sanitarium, Chitta- 
gong, seaport, i ; general view of, 2- 
15 j physical features, 2-5 ; population, 
number, density, habitat, leligion, 5-7; 
agricultiiie, independent of irrigation, 
7, chief crops, 8 ; forests, extensive not 
lucrative, 8 ; railways and service of 
steamers on natural waterways, 8, 9 ; 
government, by a Lieutenant-Governor, 
with a Legislative Council, and ordinary 
staff and Civil Service, 9, 10 ; law and 
justice, 10, II ; revenue and finance, ii, 
the financial settlement of 1906, ii ; 
public works, 12 ; police and prisons, 
13; education, 12; medical and sani- 
tary, 12 ; statistical tables • I, of popu- 
lation, 13, 14, II, of income and expen- 
diture of local boards and municipali- 
ties, 15, III, IV, of revenue and ex- 
penditure of Province, 15. 

Education, history of, in Assam, 1 14, 115, 
its early neglect and deplorable state, 
1 14, Its halting progress under British, 
1 14, 115 ; the impulse given by grants 
in aid to indigenous institutions, 115. 

Education, in Provmce, under Director of 
Public Instmction, 1 2 ; only four out of 
twelve Arts colleges receive direct help 
from state, 12, the number of their 
students, 12, the number of schools and 
scholars, I2, cost of, 15; in Assam, 
1 1 4-1 19, statistics of, 133, general 
results, 1 18, 119 ; table of finance, 119, 
1 30. See also Schools and Colleges, and 
under Education in each DistrlcC 


Elephantiasis, prevalent in Rangpur, 264, 
Dacca, 300. 

Elephants, numerous in Assam Valley 
and Range, 23; extensive operations of 
Government Khedda department, 23, 
501, in Jalpaigurl, 224; abundant in 
Garo and Susang hills, 321, 501 ; for- 
merly as tribute, 527. 

Embankments, in Assam, against floods, 
25, raised by forced labour, 25, recently 
repaired and restored by unpaid laboui , 
25, and by Public Works, m. 

Embroidery, famous of Dacca, 304, 305. 

Engineering school, failure of, at Dibru- 
garh, 1 18, in course of construction at 
Dacca, 315. 

Engineers of Public Works department, 12. 

English, as a medium and subject of 
instruction, in Assam, 116. 

English Bazar, head-quarters of Malda 
District, Eastern Bengal, and a munici- 
pality, 249, 250; its antiquity (1676) 
and importance under the Company, 
249 ; Dutch and French settlements, 
249 ; outbreak of cholera, 1899, 243. 

Ethnology of Bengal, by Colonel Dalton, 
referred to on the hill tribes, 145, 148- 
1 54 el passim, 

Euiopeans and Eurasians, number of, in 
Assam, 55, school for, 118. 

Excise, revenue from, ii, 15, in Assam, 
106, 107, 130. 

Exogamous khels of the Nagas, 473; 
clans of the Khasis, 486, breach of 
exogamy even wcfrse than adultery, 487 ; 
septs of the Garos, 504, 505. 

Expenditure, of Province, amounts and 
chief items of, it, 15 ; of Assam, 130. 

Exports, of Assam, to other parts of India, 
mostly tea and raw products, items and 
value, 86, 127, outside India, items and 
value, 88, 128; exports of Chittagong, 
406 ; of Native States, 609, 610, 021. 

F. 

Falakata, village and important market in 
Jalpaigurl Distnct, Eastern Bengal, 2 38. 

Family, joint family system, not prevalent 
in Assam, 48, barracks of, among hill 
tribes, 59. 

Famine, almost unknown in the Province, 
5, 568 ; scarcity and relief (1874), in 
Rajshahi and Dinajpur, 205, 215, 216, 
in MMa (1885-97), 247; of 1787, 
in Rangpur, 268; in Pabna (1874, 1897), 
289; in Lushai Hills (1881), 465; in 
Ktorup (1901), 538 ; serious, if it 
occurred, in Manipur, 623 ; the im- 
munity of Eastern Bengal, 161. 

Faridpur, District in Dacca Division, 
Eastern Bengal, ^ 338-350 ; a fluvial 
creation, typical of the Gangetic defta^ 
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338, a marsh with strips of high land, 
338; its rivers swarming with fish and 
crocodiles, 339, 340; typical botany, 
339 ; the Bara Bhniyas, 340 ; the pre- 
valence of malaria in parts and decreas- 
ing population, 341, 342 ; the increas- 
ing numerical predominance of Muham- 
madans, 342, their backward education, 
346, 347, and objection to vaccination, 
347 ; the double crops of its rich loam, 
342 ; rice and jute the principal crops, 
343; more hand-weavers than in any 
other part of Bengal, 344; its trade 
mostly by water, also by rail, 344, 345 ; 
the disputes and riots due to the land- 
making of the great rivers, 341, 345 ; 
very low (permanent) settlement, 345, 
346 ; the recent advance in education, 
346; the Kumar floating dispensary, 
347 ; bibliography, 347. 

Faridpur subdivision, 347. 

Farldpur town, head-quarters of District, 
348, 349 ; on a branch railway, 348 ; a 
municipality, 348 ; public water-filters, 
349 ; the shrine of its eponymous saint, 
Farid Shah, 348. 

Farms, experimental, agricultural and 
fruit, at Shillong, 67, 490, at Chitta- 
gong, 399. 

Fauna, large and small, of Assam, 22, 23 ; 
famous big game of Jalpaiguri District, 
some preserved, 224, decreasing of Mal- 
da, 241 ; hog of Pabna, 283 ; disappear- 
ing of Dacca, 297 ; abundant and various 
of Madhupur Jungle, 321, of the Sun- 
daibans, 363, of Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
408, 409; damage by, to life and pro- | 
petty, and rewards for their destruction, 
5 °i. 514. 531. 549. 563- 573 . 590 - See 
also under Fauna in each District. 
Female education, in primary and secon- 
dary schools, 12 ; in Assam, 117, gene- 
rally unsatisfactory, 117; the great 
success of the Welsh Mission, 117, 
See also under Education in each Dis- 
trict. 

Fenchuganj, village in Sylhet^ District, 
Assam, 437, head-quarters in Surma 
Valley of India General Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, 437. 

Fenny {Phent), river of Eastern Bengal, 
falling into arm of Bay of Bengal, 178, 
Fenny, subdivision of Noakhali District, 
Eastern Bengal, 391, 392. ^ 

Fenny, village m Noakhali District, East- 
ern Bengal, 392, 

Ferries, steam, over Brahmaputra, 92, 
local and municipal revenue from, 131 ; 
over UNtr&i passim. 

Festivals, in Assam, 59. 

Festivals, fairs, and places of pilgrimage, 
notable: Alawakhawar, 219; Badarpur, 
436 j Bhuban Hills, 156 ; Brahmakund, 


600 ; in Gauhati subdivision, 542, 545 ; 
Hajo, 545, 546 ; Ichamati, 177 ; Kima- 
khya, 546; Kantanagar, 221; Khetur, 
208; Maiskhal, 159; Manda, 208; 
Nekmard, 221 ; Ponabalia, 371 ; of 
Sankar Deb, 59; Sitakund, 407; Tn- 
pureswari, 612 ; Tukreswari, 156 ; gkdt 
and shrine in Gaur, 253. 

Fever. See Malaria. 

Finance, principal heads of revenue and 
expenditure, of Province, ii, 15, of 
Assam, 97-108, statistics of, 130. 

Financial settlement (1906), between Im- 
penal and Provincial revenues, ii, six 
between Assam and the Government of 
India (1871-1904), 98-101. 

Firinghis, Portuguese outlaws, pirates, 
and renegades, originally in the service 
of the Arakanese, in Chittagong, 395, 
396, in Sandwip, 158, in Dacca, 301 ; 
their half-caste descendants, 301, 353, 

396, 398- 

Fish, most rivers swarm with, 200 et pas^ 
sim, of Dinajpur an exception, 21 1 ; 
export of dried, 321. 

Fisheries, of Chittagong, 399, of the 
Padma, 200. 

Floods, in Assam, more serious and fre- 
quent than drought, 24, 25, the destruc- 
tive flood of 1781, 25 ; 01 old a natural 
barrier against invaders, 25, 33j Ahom 
embankments raised by forced labour, 
25, recent steps to repair and restore, 
25, III ; lately aggravated by the dis- 
turbances of 1897 earthquake, 25; spe- 
cial drainage works by Government 
with voluntary and unpaid co-operation 
of people, 25 ; the great flood (1787) 
at Dacca, 297, 298. See also under 
Natural Calamities in many Districts. 

i Fogs, common in Upper and Central 
Assam, 23, 24, seriously impede stetoex 
traffic, 24, 91. 

Food, in Assam, of the people, vegetarian 
with fish or fowl. 57 ; the rule against 
flesh not so stringent as in Upper India, 
37 ; of Muhammadans and Hindus, 57 ; 
dog, carrion, insects, &c., of tribesmen, 
57, 474, price of, 75, 126. 

Food-grains, of Province, 7 » 8 ; area and 
growth of, in Assam, 64, 65, 126 ; price 
of, 126 ; insufficient for its foreign popu- 
lation, 86, imports of, 127. 

Forests, of the Province, 8, extensive, not 
lucrative, 8 ; area, receipts, and expendi- 
ture of * reserved,’ 8, 15 ; in Assam, 75- 
79, area of ‘reserved’ and ‘unclassed,’ 
76, financial results, 79, 130; sal and 
principal trees, 76 ; lac, rubber, and 
mipor products, 78 ; the regulation of 
the sal forests 76, 77 ; methods and 
difficulties of transport to rivers, f7; 

I protection from fire, 78, 
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Local references : In Chittagong, 399, 
400, Hill Tracts, fauna and flora of, 
408, 412. 

Forests, a section in the account of each 
District. 

Fowl, wild, and small game in Assam, 23. 
See also under Fauna in Districts. 

Fruits and garden ciops, cultivation of, 
in Assam, 65, Government fruit garden 
at Shillong, 67, 490. See also under 
Agriculture in each District. 

G. 

Gaibanda, subdivision of Rangpur Dis- 
trict, Eastern Bengal, 271, 272; with 
increasing trade and population, 271. 

Gaibanda, town in Rangpur District, 272. 

Ganges, the {Gangd), 159-165 ; its rise in 
Tehri State, 159, pierces the Himalayas 
at Siikhi, 159, couise thiough the 
United Provinces to Bengal, 159, 160, 
reaches the level country, 160, assumes 
the name of the Padma, 160, is joined 
by the Jamuna (2), the mam stream of 
the Brahmaputra, 160, discharges after 
a course of 1,557 miles into the Meghna 
estuary, 161; the delta, 161, 162; its 
bountiful overflow in Eastern Bengal, 
161, making it independent of artificial 
, irrigation and rainfall, and immune 
from famine, 1 61, its sanctity, fairs, fes- 
tivals, holy places, and mythology, 162- 
164; its traffic, 164; bridges, 164, 165. 

Cdnjat a preparation of hemp {Cannabis 
sativd)^ in Assam, imported and not 
popular, 107, restrictions on sale, 107 ; 
Revenue from, 107 ; the cause of over 
10 per cent, of cases of lunacy, 120 ; 
in Eastern Bengal, its large but limited 
cultivation in Rajshahi District, 203, 
204, 209, its distribution over India and 
the West Indies, 204. 

Garai, name given to upper reaches of 
the Madhumati river, Eastern Bengal, 
166; railway bridge, 166; bibliography, 

i66. 

Garamur, village in Sibsagar District, 
Assam, 586; place of one of three 
principal Vaishnav sallras, 586 ; the 
titles of its very large endowments 
destroyed by Burmans and not asserted 
by Its Gosain, 586 ; small grant lately 
made by Government, 586. 

Garo Hills, District in Surma Valley and 
Hill Districts Division, Assam, 500- 
51 1 ; head-quarters at Tura, 51 1 ; part 
of the range dividing the Assam and 
Surma Valleys, 500; dense forests, 
mostly evergreen, 501, some containing 
sal, 508; elephants, large and small 
game abundant in hills, and destruc- 
tive of human lifei 501 ^ • kll - very 


malarious, the original home of kald 
a%dr^ 501; recent (1900) cyclones, 
502 ; repeated risings and raids (1790- 
1872) of the Garos, originally against 
oppressive Bengali zammdars, 502, 
503, punitive expeditions and final 
(1869) constitution of a District, 502, 
503 ; the people, 503-507 ; jhum culti- 
vation, 507; coal-fields, hitherto un- 
worked, 508, 509 ; trade and commu- 
nications by cart-roads and bridle- 
paths, 509, 527 ; special administration, 
509, 5 TO, population now peaceful and 
law-abiding, 510 ; very backward edu- 
cation, 510, 51T ; small-pox almost 
stamped out by vaccination, 511 ; bib- 
liography, 51 1 ; sell their lac and cotton 
at Damra, 527, their Christian village, 
chapel, and pastor, 527, 528. 

Garos, the, of Garo Hills, 504-507; of 
the Bodo race, 49, 502 ; of a later wave 
of immigration than the Khasis, 504 ; 
their own traditions and name, 504; 
their divisions (jal) and exogamous 
septs, 504, 505 ; moral and physical 
characteristics, 505 ; villages and 
houses, 505 ; minimum of dress in 
men and women, 505, 506, heavy 
brass earrings of women, 505 ; ntes 
and customs of marriage, 506, matri- 
archal inheritance and obligation in 
cases to marry mother-in-law, 506 ; 
the chastity of the women, 506 ; funeral 
rites, and the memento mori of the 
fatted bullock, 506 ; religion and 
sacrifices, 507; prosperity and value 
attached to old brass gongs, 507 ; 
their mart for lac and cotton at Damra, 
527, also Christian village, chapel, and 
pastor, 527, 528. 

Gauhati, subdivision of Kamrup District, 
Assam, 541, 542 ; 19 tea gardens. 542 ; 
many places and objects of Hindu 
pilgrimage, 542. 

Gauhati town, head-quarters of Kamrup 
District, and of Assam Valley Division, 
543-545 ; railway terminus, port of call 
for steamers, 543, principal centre of 
trade in Lower Assam, 545 ; its history 
going back to king Bhagdatta of the 
Mahabharata, 543, 544, numerous re- 
mains of former importance, 544 ; 
extensive damage (1897) by earth- 
quake, 544; picturesque but unhealthy, 
544; a municipality with water- and 
drainage works, 5^4, 545; schools, 
college, and mills, 545. 

Gaur, ruined city and ancient capital in 
Malda District, Eastern Bengal, 250- 
255, on a deserted channel of the Gan- 
ges, 250 ; traditional Hindu history aS 
metropolis of* Bengal, 250; recorded 
Muhammsidlin history « 'as si .capital 
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(1178-1575), 250 ; the awful pestilence 
attending its siege (1575) by Akbar’s 
general, 250, 251, its depopulation 
since, 251, its final desertion in favour 
of Dacca and Murshidabad, 251 ; since 
then a quarry for building Mu^idabad 
and neighbouring towns, 251 ; a descrip- 
tion of the rums in 1683, 1787, and as 
they were in 1810, 252-255; recent 
clearances of jungle, 252, and since 
1900 Government preservation of some 
of the buildings, 255; bibliography, 

Gauripur, permanently settled estate in 
Goalpara District, Assam, 526; the 
explanation of its extremely low assess- 
ment, 520, 526. 

Gayal, or mitkan {Bos frontalis), wild 
cattle in Assam, domesticated by the 
hill tribes, 22, 457, the basis of bride 
prices, 462. 

Cenna, a kind of temporary and local 
taboo among the Nagas, 476. 

Geology, of Province, mainly alluvial, 
2,3; of the Assam Valley, 18, 20, of 
the Assam Range, 21, 22, coal mea- 
sures, 21, 79, 80. 

Geology, a section in the account of each 
District. 

Ghoraghat, ruined city in Dinajpur Dis- 
trict, Eastern Bengal, 220, 221, legen- 
dary and historical remains, 212, 220; 
bibliography, 221. 

Goalpara, District in Assam Valley Divi- 
sion, 513-530; head-quarters at Dhubri, 
528 ; alluvial plain of upper valley of 
Brahmaputra, 513 ; large game numer- 
ous and destructive, 514; centre fairly 
healthy, Eastern Duars and Garo tarai 
very malarious, 514; damage to perma- 
nent buildings and natural drainage by 
1897 earthquake, 515, cyclone of 1900, 
515 ; recent (i 865) acquisition of Eastern 
Duars, and pacification (1886) of raid- 
ing Garos, 515 ; slow increase of 
population due to kala azar, 516 ; rice, 
oilseeds, and other crops, 517 ; only 
four tea gardens, 517, 518 ; indigenous 
irrigation of rice, 518; important 
forests of sal, 518, 519; trade by 
water, rail, and road, 519, 520; the 
present results of the Permanent Settle- 
ment, the land revenue one-sixtieth of 
the zaminddrs^ receipts, 520, 521, 526, 
527; education very backward, but im- 
proving, 521, 522; bibliography, 522. 

Goalpara, subdivision of Goalpara Dis- 
trict, 523, 524. ^ 

Goalpara, municipality in Goalpara Dis- 
trict, 528, 529; till 1879 head-quarters 
of District, 529; public offices destroyed 
(1897) by earthquake, 529, and town 
depressed to below flood-level, 529, 


protective emliankments, 529; before 
1826 a frontier station of the Company, 
529, the forced monopoly of European 
and Assam traders, 52S, 530. 

Goalundo, subdivision of Faridpur Dis- 
tnct, Eastern Bengal, 347, 348, very 
fertile and extremely malarious, 347, 

Goalundo, village in Faridpur District, 

, 349; railway and steamer terminus, 
with great transhipment trade, 349; 
once exactly at the junction of the 
Padma with the Brahmaputra, 349, 
its recent wanderings down south, 349, 
and the removal of subdivisions! head- 
quarters to Rajbari, 349, 350. 

Godagari, village in Rajsh&i District, 
Eastern Bengal, 208. 

Goitre, prevalent in Jalpaiguri, a 25, 
Rangpur, 264. 

Golaghat, subdivision of Sibsagar Dis- 
trict, Assam, 582, 583; 47 tea gardens, 

^ 6 ^ 3 - ^ 

Golaghat, town in Sibsagar District, 586, 
587, administered as a Union, 586- 

Gold-washing, industry of, in Assam, 81, 
595, died out with forced labour, 81. 

Gor, or Sylhet, petty kingdom conquered 
(1384) by Muhammadans, 420. See 
Shah Jalal. 

Gosains, principal priests of Vaishnavs, 
52,^ their high position, power, and 
enlightenment as heads of the satirasy 
53- <See also Vaishnavism and 
Sattras, 

H* 

Habiganj, subdivision of Sylhet District, 
Assam, 432 ; 13 tea gardens, 432. 

Habiganj, town in Sylhet District, 437, 
a Union, 437. 

Haflang, in Cachar District, Assam, 
head-quarters of hill section of Assam- 
Bengal Railway, 454; the railway loop 
round the hill, 454. 

Hail^andi, subdivision of Cachar Dis- 
trict, Assam, 453 ; 31 tea gardens, 453. 

Hajiganj, village, nver port, and railway 
station in Tippera District, Eastern 
Bengal, 383. 

Hajo, village in Kamrup District, Assam, 
545 > 54^» famous endowed temple to 
Siva, venerated by Buddhists as. well as 
Hindus. 545, 546. 

Hastings, Warren, letter to (1777), from 
Chief of Chittagong, complaining of 
Kuki raids, 409. 

Hatia, island in Noakhali District, 
Easteru Bengal, 185 square mile^, 157; 
the awful loss of life during cycioue 
(•876), 157. 

Head-hunting of the Nagas, 470,' 

Henckell, Mr., Magistrate of Jessore, 


E.BE. 
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first (1^782) reclaimed the Sundarbans, 
366, 367- 

High Coart, at Calcutta, ii, with juris- 
diction over the Province, except Hill 
Districts and certain frontier tracts, ii, 

427,449- , . 

Hill Districts, sparse population of, 42, 
predominance of women, 47, agricul- 
tnre,fi3. 

Hill system, of Provmce, 2-4, 1 34-150 ; 

the Assam Range, 19, 20. See also 
. under Hill and River System in each 
District. I 

Hill Tippera {Tripura), Native State in 
Eastern Bengal, 605-612 ; physical 
aspects as of Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
603, soil, agriculture, and population 
, as of neighbouring Districts, 603, 608, 
609 ; annexed (1733) to Mughal empire, 
605 ; relations with British power since 
1765, 606-608^ present, 10, 607, the 
sanad of 1904, 607, the titles and 
honours of the Raja, 607, his landed 
property outside the State, 381, 382 ; 
the race, language, and divisions of the 
Tipperas, 608, religion and customs, 
608 ; rice the staple crop, 609, j^u/n 
cultivation, 609 ,* export duties on 
timber and forest products, 609, 610 ; 
administration and laws on British 
lines, 610; water communications, 609, 
610; increasing revenue, 610; army 
and police, 610 j education very back- 
ward, 610, all free, 61 1 ; State dispen- 
saries, 611 ; bibliography, 611. 

Hill tribes, chief, 147-155- ‘S'ee also 
Aborigines. 

HilU, village and railway station in 
Bogra District, Eastern Bengal, 281. 
Himalayas, the (‘ abode of snow ’), in the 
Provmce, 2, 16, the frontier tribes, 16; 
general view of, 1 34-147; name, 134; 
extent of range, 134; political distri- 
bution, 134,' 135; divisions of range, 
135; scenery, 135* 136; snow-line, 136, 
137; rivers, 137; highest peaks, 137; 
valleys and lakes, 137, 138; geology, 
138-142; botany, 142, 143; fauna, 
143, 144; people, 144, 145; agricul- 
ture, 145; forests, 145, 146, wild rubber 
of the hill tnbes, 146 ; means of com- 
munication, 146; bibliogiaphy, 146, 
147. 

Hindus and Hinduism, predominant in 
Assam in the seventh century, 27, early 
immigrants from the west, 49, over- 
thrown by the Chutiyas, 49, the subse- 
quent conversion of aboriginal chiefs, 
27, 50, its final adoption by the Ahoms 
in Rudra Singh’s reign during the 
seventeenth century, 34, the degenera- 
tion of their martial spirit, 35, 50, the 
persecution and rebellions of the 


Vaishnava Moamarias, 34, 35, the 
consequent anarchy and appeal (1792) 
to the British, 35, 36 ; the faith of half 
the population, 52; the causes of the 
comparative laxity of the caste system, 
50; the principal castes of Assam 
proper, 51, 52, of the Surma Valley, 
52; foreign castes, 52; the prevalence, 
high position, and civilizing influence 
of Vaishnavism, 52, 53; the cult of 
Saktl or Kali, 27, 53; other sects, 53, 
54; temples of, 54; its elaborate 
temples contrasted with the rude 
monoliths of paganism, 437, 438 ; its 
numerical inferiority in Eastern Bengal, 
7, 197, 294, and especially in Chitta- 
gong Division, 372. 

Historic areas, 195, 196. 

tlistory, of Province, see under History 
in each District and principal town ; of 
Assam, see Assam, History of. 

Hiuen Tsiang, Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, 
his visit to (a.d. 640) and description 
of Assam and its inhabitants, 27, found 
Brahmanism the prevalent religion, 27 ; 
on the kingdom of Pundra, 281, 282, 
of Kamarupa, 332 ; crossed the Kara- 
toya, 175. 

Hospitals and Dispensaries. See Medical. 

House-tax, substituted for land revenue, 
in Hill Districts of Assam, 94, 104, 
454; in Lushai Hills, 466, in Naga 
Hills, 479, in Khasi Hills, 492, in Garo 
Hills, 510, in Mlkir Hills, 581. 

I. 

Ichamati (i), river of Pabna District, 
Eastern Bengal, 166. 

Ichamati (a), river of Eastern Bengal, 
entering the Meghna, 177; its sacred 
bathing 177; bibliography, 178, 

! Immigrants, prehistoric, Hindus, 49, 
Indo-Chinese, 26, 49, 

Immigration, into Province, 6 ; into 
Central and Lower Assam, making up 
for decrease of indigenous population, 
43 ; very great into Upper Assam and 
the tea gardens, 43, 44; its sources in 
other - parts of India, 44. See also 
Coolies. 

Imphal, capital of Manipur State, Assam, 
625, 626 ; population, 67,093, of whom 
96 per cent. Hindus, 625; its road 
connexions, 622, 625; an overgrown 
village rather than a town, 626; the 
palace of the Raja and official build- 
ings, 626; severe and frequent cholera 

• from drinking water of polluted rivers, 
626; the scene of the outbreak (1891) 
and treacherous murder of Mr. Quinton 
and bis staff, 625. 

Imports, of Assam, from other parts of 
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India, items and value, 86, 127, outside 
India, items and value, 88, 128; of 
Chittagong, 406. 

Income tax, revenue from, 1 1 ; in Assam, 
107 ; number and character of assessed 
and incidence per head, 108. 

Indebtedness, of agriculturists in Assam, 
not serious, 67, 75 ; rate of interest 
charged by Marwaris, 37-75 per cent., 
67 ; m Eastern Bengal generally culti- 
vators prosperous, and there is little 
recourse to Government loans, 215 et 
passim. 

Infant or child marriage, 47, in Assam 
proper, only common among higher 
castes, 47; a possible check to Hindu 
fecundity, 44, 

Infant mortality, in Assam, supposed to 
be about 218 per mille, 46, 

Infanticide, among exogamist Nagas, 
474, amongst Kukis, 47. 

Inoculation (for small-pox) still practised 
in Assam, 121, its method, mortality, 
and danger to others, 121, 

Insanity. See. Lunacy. 

Iron ore, industry of, in Assam, 81, once 
of considerable importance, 81, 84. 

Ironwork, in Assam, formerly of im- 
portance, 84, the many and heavy 
cannons described by Muhammadan 
invaders and still scattered about, 33, 
84; blacksmiths generally foreigners, 
84 ; iron inlaid wi 3 i brass, 84, 

Irrigation by canals, unnecessary in the 
Province, 7 ; indigenous in the Him- 
alayan tarai^ 7, 68, 69. 

Isa Khan {ob, 1598), founder of the great 
Mymensingh family, 323, 

Islands, of Province, 4, 157-159; of 
Assam, 20. 

j- 

Jadukata, river of Assam, finally joins the 
Surma, 192, trade route from Khasi 
Hills, 192. 

Jagannathganj, village in Mymensingh 
District, Eastern Bengal, 334, railway 
terminus and port of call for steamers, 
334 - 

Jails and prisons, under an Inspector- 
General, 12; number of, and of 
prisoners, 12 ; of Assam, 114, mor- 
tality of, 1 14; industries, 114; statistics 
of, 132. See also under Police and 
Jails in each District. 

Jains, usually Marwari merchants, number 
and locality of, in Assam, 55, charge 
37-75 per cent, interest on agricultural 
loans, 67; monopolize the trade of 
the Assam Valley, 86, 87. 

Jaintia Hills, part of Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills District, Assam, 481, their history 


before and after their lapse (1835) to 
the British, 38, 39, 435, 484, the 
risings of the Syntengs (1860-2) 
against any kind of tribute, 484, their 
final (1863) pacification, 484. 

Jaintia Parganas, a tract of 484 square 
miles in Sylhet District, Assam, 434, 
435; history of the old Rajas, 420, 
434, wars of Rudra Singh against, 38 ; 
independence and succession through 
females maintained, 434 ; the sacrifice 
(1832) of three British subjects to 
Kali, 434, annexation (1835) and lapse 
of the Raja’s territory, 38, 39, 435; 
successive settlements, 435. 

Jaintiapur, village and formerly capital 
of Jaintia Raja, 437, 438, the huge 
unhewn monoliths of paganism side by 
side with the elaborate temples of 
Hinduism, 437, 438, overthrown (1897) 
by earthquake, 438. 

Jaipur, village in Lakhimpur District, 
Assam, 602, 603; coal and oil-bearing 
strata near, 603. 

Jalpaigurl, District in Raj'shahi Division, 
Eastern Bengal, 222-239; divided 
actually and historically into the allu- 
vial Regulation tract, once part of 
Rangpur, 232, and the submontane 
Western Duars, annexed 1865, 222; 
numerous shifting rivers, and deserted 
river beds, 222, 223; its copper and 
coal, 223, 230; famous for big game, 
234, some now protected, 224; tem- 
perature rarely excessive, 224, high 
mortality from malaria in the tarai., 
226, prevalence of insanity and deaf- 
mutism, 226 ; destructive flood (1903) 
and earthquake (1897), 224; ancient 
and recent history, 224-226 ; enormous 
immigration of tea coolies, 227; extreme 
fertility of the alluvium, 228; rice, 
tobacco, tea, jute, the most important 
crops, 328, 229; extensive and valuable 
Government forests, 229, 230 ; flourish- 
ing trade, due to tea industry, with 
Calcutta and Bhutan, 330, 231 ; well 
served by railways, 231 ; special powers 
of Deputy-Commissioner, 331, 333; 
permanent (1793) and temporary settle- 
ments, 233; very backward education, 
234; less opposition to infant vaccina- 
tion, 234; biblio^aphy, 234. 

Jalpaiguri subdivision, 234, 235. 

Jfalpaiguri, municipality and head-quarters 
of District, 238, 239, also of Com- 
missioner of Division, of other ofiicials, 
and of Mounted Rifles, 238 ; small but 
the chief distributing centre, 338, served 
by two railways, 238. 

Jalpes, village in Jalpaiguri District, 
Eastern Bengal, 239 ; temple of Siva, 
the most conspicuous ruin in District, 
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339; its very ancient lingam, 224, 
239; old-established fair, well attended 
by Bhotias, 239 j bibliography, 239. 

Jamalpur, subdivision of Mymensingh 
District, Eastern Bengal, 333. 

Jamalpur, municipality and rg.ilway station 
in Mymensingh District, 334, 335. 

Jamuna (i), river of Eastern Bengal, 165, 
166, probably old channel of Tista, 

' 165, falls into the Allai, tributary of 
the Ganges, 166. 

Jamuna (2), or Janai, name of lower section 
of the Brahmaputra, Eastern Bengal, 
171, 172, now the main stream, but of 
recent formation, 171 ; its deposit of 
alluvial sands the most favourable soil 
for jute, 173, 

Japoo, highest (9,890 feet) mountain in 
Assam, 155, 156. 

Jatinga, river of Assam, joins the Barak, 
190; important trade route with five 
ferries, 190; the hill railway up its 
valley, 190. 

Jewellery, mdustry of, in Assam, of little 
merit or importance, 83 ; the common 
wearing of gold and lac ornaments, 75, 
83 j centre at Jorhat, 587 ; important 
in Dacca, 305. 

Jhalakati, municipality in Backergunge 
District, Eastern Bengal, 369, 370; 
important mart with large export of 
rice and betel-nuts, 370 

Jhanzi, river of Assam, affluent of Brah- 
maputra, 1 81, 183, railway bridge and 
four ferries, 183. 

Jhiim, system of shifting cultivation, 20, 
63; in Chittagong Hill Tracts, 411; 
of Lushais, 464, of Nagas, 476, of hill 
tribes, passim, 

Jinjiram, river of Assam, affluent of the 
Brahmaputra, 187, 188. 

Jirang, petty State m Khasi Hills, Assam, 
496 * 

Jiri, river of Assam, joins the Surma, 
189. 

Jogighopa, village in Goalpara District, 
Assam, 529, 530, named after local 
caves of ascetics, 530. 

Jorhat, subdivision of Sibsagar District, 
Assam, 583 ; high cultivation and 
dense population of the tract south of 
the river, 583 ; 56 tea gardens, 583 ; 
the opposite conditions in the northern 
Majuli, 583. 

Jorhat town, lately made head-quarters , 
of Sibsagar Distnct, 587, the most 
important centre of trade, and of 
Assamese jewellery, 587; connected 
with river and main railway by light 
state railway, 587. 

Jowai, subdivision of Khasi and Jaintia 
Hills District, Assam, 494; inhabi- 
tants mostly Syntengs, 494. , 


Jowai village, head -quarters of sub- 
division, 498, 499. 

Justice, civil and criminal, a section in 
the account of each District. 

Justice, Courts of, of Province, criminal 
and civil, ii, primary and appellate, 
II ; of Assam, 96, 97, statistics of, 
97, 129. 

Jute, in the Province, area and Districts 
of growth, 8 j in Assam, 65, 67, value 
of exports, 127. 

Local references: Extensive growth 
in Rajshahi Division, 198, the great 
jute-mart at Sirajganj, 198, 292 ; growth 
m Dacca District, 303, trade, 305, 318 ; 
one-fourth of Bengal crop grown in 
Mymensingh, 327 ; in Chittagong 
Division, 373, Tippera, 377. 

Jute-presses, at Chandpur, 383, Domar, 
272, Farldpur, 344. 

K. 

Kacharis, of Assam, Indo-Chinese tribe, 
50, their wars with the Ahoms and 
finally (1536) utter defeat, 30, 441, 442, 
their division into groups between hills 
and plains, 50, their sturdy physiqu’e 
and Mongolian type, 50; generally 
aggressive and troublesome, the Nagas 
most so, 50 ; their Raja supplied by the 
Mikirs with six seers of human milk 
daily, 154; history of the Rajas in 
Cachar District, 441, 442, their con- 
version by passage through a copper 
cow into Kshattriyas, 454 j ruins and 
remains of old capital at Dimapur, 585, 
586; their land settlement with khdls 
(corporations), not with individuals, 
449. 

Kala azdr, virulent epidemic fever, in the 
Province, 6 ; the most important factor 
for last twenty years in the medical 
history of Assam, 45, first recognized in 
1869, 45, 46, 501, its spread since 1883, 
46, has not yet reached Upper Assam, 
46, its great contagiousness and often 
lingering duration making isolation im- 
possible, 46; its doubtful nature and 
relations to malaria, 46 ; its much more 
than decimation of the indigenous in- 
habitants of Central and Lower Assam, 
43 el passim^ its mortality in the Dis- 
tricts attacked, 46; its virulence now 
abating, 46 ; said to spaie women, 47. 

Kalang, offshoot of the Brahmaputra, in 
Assam, 184; its considerable tea and 
other traffic, 184 ; ferries, 184. 

Kali, cult of. See Saktism. 

Kalita caste, the, characteristic of and 
almost peculiar to Assam, 51, 534, 
their supposed immigration before the 
functional division of castes, 51-# - 
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Kamakliya, an ancient endowed temple to 
Sati m Kamrup District, Assam, 546 ; 
place of pilgrimage from all India, 546 ; 
rebuilt (1565) and consecrated with an 
offering of 140 human heads, 546 ; other 
temples and several festivals, 546. 

Kamarupa, the name of Assam and of its 
capital in the time of Hiuen Tsiang, 27, 
195, its different djmasties, 27, 28, and 
the varying extent of their dominions, 
28 ; in Kamrup District, 532. See also 
Pragjyotisha. 

Kamrup, District in Assam Valley Divi- 
sion, 530-548 ; head-quarters at Gau- 
hati, 543 ; physical aspects as of Assam 
Valley, 530, 531 ; damage (1897) done 
by earthquake to buildings and agricul- 
ture, 5 31 j 532 ; part of ancient kingdom 
of Kamarupa, 532, under Koch, Mu- 
hammadans, Ahoms, 532, 533, ceded 
(1826) to British, 533 ; tanks, temples, 
earthworks of archaeological interest, 
533j 542 ; decrease of population owing 
to kald azoTy 353 ; irrigated rice and 
other crops, 535, 536; decay of tea 
trade and industry, 535, 536; forests 
with sdly 536, 537 ; trade with Bengal 
and Bhutan by river, rail, and road, 
537j 538 ; recent progress in education, 
540 ; bibliography, 540. 

Kantanagar, village in Dinajpur District, 
Eastern Bengal, 221 ; fine eighteenth- 
century temple, and fair, 221; biblio- 
graphy, 221. 

Kapili, river of Assam, affluent of the 
Kalang, 184, 185; fine waterfall, 185; 
railway bridge, 185. 

Karatoya, old river of Eastern Bengal, 
174, 175, finally joining the Jamuna 
(2),' 1 74 ; its sanctity and mermaid god- 
dess, 174, 175 ; mention in old writings, 
175 ; the confusion arising from its 
changes of bed and name, 1 75. 

Karimganj, village in Mymensmgh Dis- 
trict, Eastern Bengal, 335, gives its 
name to a variety oi jute, 335. 

Karimganj, subdivision of Sylhet District, 
Assam, 433, 434; 35 tea gardens, 434. 

Karimganj, town in Sylhet District, Assam, 
438, railway station and port of call for 
steamers, 438. 

Karnaphuli, river of Eastern Bengal, 1 78, 
falls into Bay, 178; largely used for 
floating produce from Hill Tracts, 178, 
Chittagong port on its right bank, 12 
miles up stream, 178; lighthouses at 
its mouth, 178, Its channel bnoyed, 178. 

Katiadi, village m Mymensmgh District, 
Eastern Bengal, 335. 

Kayahs. See Marwaris- 

Khamti Hills, on Assam frontier, 151, 
152; their tribe of Shan origin, 151, 
rising (1839) suppressed, 38, 151, 152; 
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for hill tribes civilized, 152, palisaded 
’rillageSjgood houses, and a temple,i52. 

Khasi and Jaintia Hills, District in Surma 
Valley and Hill Districts Division, 
Assam, 481-500 ; head-quarters at Shil- 
long, 499 ; central part of the watershed 
between the Brahmaputra and Surma 
rivers, 481 ; hills, valleys, and grassy 
plateaux, 481, 482 ; gneiss with outburst 
of trap, 482 ; forests of Finns Khasya^ 
482 ; large game, 483 ; cool and healthy 
climate of plateaux, 482, often ice, sel- 
dom snow, 482, 483; the heaviest rain- 
fall in Asia at Cherrapunji, 483 ; great 
loss of life and property due (1897) to 
earthquake, 483 ; Britishrelations ( 1 826- 
33) of war and peace with Khasi chiefs, 

483, 484, their final submission, 484, 
their independence recognized and terri- 
tones held to be outside British India, 

484, 493; preponderance of women, 
485 ; the people, 485-489 ; the great 
success of Welsh Presbyterian Mission 
in religion and education, 489, 493; 
i 7>I25 native Christians, 489 ; rice and 
garden crops, 489, experimental farm, 
490; supenor cattle, 490; coal, iron, 
and limestone, worked and unworked, 
490, 491, brisk trade and one good cart- 
road, 491, 493; administration, 492 j 
bibliography, 494. See also J^asis, 
Jaintia, a^zd Symtengs. 

Khasis, the, tribe of Assam, of Indo- 
Chinese origin and Mon-Khmer speech, 
49, 485 ; early immigrants, left behind 
by the rest of the horde, 485 ; exoga- 
mous clans, 486 ; endogamy even worse 
than adultery, 487 ; Siems, or chiefs of 
petty States, 486 ; excellent archers, 60 ; 
their physique, villages, houses, dress{ 
and food, 58, 486, sentimental objection 
to eating dogs, 487 ; their lax system 
and customs of marriage or union of the 
sexes, 487 ; funeral ceremonies, 487, 
rows of huge monoliths and slabs in 
honour of the head, 487, 488; matri- 
archy, possibly owing to facility of 
divorce and uncertainty of paternity, 
the rule of descent and of inheritance, of 
individuals, 48, 488, of clans, 486 ; vague 
religion, 488, the awful superstition of 
the thUfty 488; the greater appeal of 
Christianity than of Hinduism, 488; 
their nn-Oriental love of novelty and 
enterprise, 67, 489, energetic farmers, 
490, keen traders, 491 ; highest propor- 
tion of literates m Assam, 493. 

Khaspnr, village in Cachar District, 
Assam, 454; the last capital of the 
Rajas till (1830) the lapse of their terri- 
tory, 454 ; their emergence (1790) from 
a copper cow as Kshattriyas, 454 ; in- 
significant remains^ 454. 
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Kh.etiir, village in Rajshahi District, Eas”^ 
era Bengal, 208; its sanctity fair, and 
temple due to a visit from Chaitanya, 
the Vaishnav reformer, 208. . _ _ 

IChonoma, large and_poweTful Angami 
Naga village in Naga Hills District, 
Assam, 480, 481 ; daring and trea- 
chery of the tribe, and the loss (1879- 
’ 80) of many Europeans, 470, 480, 481. 
Khowai, river of Assam, falls into the 
Barak, 19a ; important trade route, 192. 
Khyrim (Khairam or Nongkhrem), petty 
State in Khasi Hills, Assam, 495* ^ 

Kirtinasa(‘ destroyer of antiquities ) nver, 
branch of the Padma, 339, so called from 
its ravages of Rajnagar, an ancient 
capital of Eastern Bengal, 339 * . 
Kishorganj, subdivision of Mymensmgh 
District, Eastern Bengal, 333 - 
Kishorganj, municipality in Mymensmgh 
District, Plastern Bengal, 335 , o*^ce 
noted for muslins, 327, 335 ; an annual 

- fair, 335 * , . * 

Koch, the, their kingdom in Assam, 
originally Mongolian and Bodo, founded 
by Biswa Singh, 29, its victory over the 
Ahoms, 29, 31 ; called in Muhamma- 
dans and became their vassals, 3 i> 3 ^ > 
dismembered (1581), defeated by 
Ahoms, and finally {c, 1658) dissolved, 
29, 32, 49 ; now, in Lower Assam, the 
caste of converts, 51 » their adoption of 
the title Rajbansi (* men of royal race ), 
51 ; especially liable to insanity, 204 ; 
in Rajshahi Division, half the Hindus 
and most of Muhammadans descendants 
of converted Koch, 197, 214, 265, 
their mutual friendliness in Jalpaigun 


District, 227. 

Kohima, subdivision of Naga Hills Dis- 
trict, Assam, 480; the terraced cultiva- 
tion of rice by the warhke AngamL, 
476, 480. ^ 

Kohima town, head-quarters of Naga 
Hills District, Assam, 481 ; on cart- 
road between Dimapur and Manipur, 
481 ; cool and pleasant, 481 ; garrison 
of Native infantry and mihtary police, 
481. 

Kukis, generic name of hill tribes between 
Burma, Manipur, Cachar, and Arakan, 
50, 618, the Old and New Kukis in 
Lushai Hills, 458, their wholesale mur- 
der (1893) of Naga villagers, 617 ; dis- 
like vaccination, 625; the ante-natal 
destruction of the fruit of irregular 
unions, 47. 

Kulsi, river of Assam, affluent of the Brah- 
maputra, 186, two iron bridges on trunk 
road, 186. 

Kumar, waterway in Faridpur District, 
Easteni Bengal, 339, its floating medical 
dispensary, 347, 


Kurigram, subdivision of Rangpur Dis- 
trict, Eastern Bengal, 271. 

Kurigram, town and railway station in 
Rangpur District, Eastern Bengal, 272 
Kutubdia, island off Chittagong District, 
Eastern Bengal, 158, 159; disastrous 
breach of embankments by cyclone 
(1897), 158, 159 ; lighthouse, I 59 - 


L. 

Labour, Ahom and Mughal embankments 
raised and gold washed by govern- 
ment based on forced, 25, 54^ 09, 
81, 98, their present lack of energy, 
revulsion against, 74> 574» abolished by 
British, 103 ; unpaid and voluntary m 
recent drainage works, 25 ; the lack of 
hired labour the great obstacle to the 
extension of cultivation and industries 
in Assam, 66, 67, 71 ; the difficulty of 
getting and keeping coolies^ in the tea 
gardens, 72, in spite of lavish induce- 
ments, 72 ; Assam dependent for its 
labour-supply upon other parts of India, 
74; wages of, 73, 74; material condi- 
tion of, 75 ; no local labour employed 
in coal-mines, 79 ; scarcity of artisans, 
82 ; blacksmiths generally foreigners, 
84 ; the labour difficulty not felt in lea 
gardens of Jalpaiguri District, 229 J 
Lushais required to provide Government 
with labour, well paid, 466 ; paid and 
unpaid labour in Manipur, 620, 624. ^ 
Lac, in Assam, collected and also culti- 
vated, 78, chief seats and methods of 
industry, 78; value of exports, 127; 
an industr]^ of the hill tnbes, 78, 567. 
Lakes, of Province, 4, 5, 156, 157 J of 
Assam, 20. ^ 

Lakhimpur, District in Assam Valley Divi- 
sion, 389-604 ; head-quarters at Dibru- 
garh,*6oT ; a broad plnm with hills on 
three sides, divided by the Brahmaputra, 
589, Its boundaries not determined, 589 ; 
the confluence of the Brahmaputra, Di- 
bang, Dihang, and Subansiri, 289 ; cool, 
pleasant, and healthy, 590 ; history 
under Pals, Chutiyas, * Ahoms, and 
finally (1826-38) British, 590 - 59 ^! 
density 82 per square mile, 592, popula- 
tion (1872-1901) trebled, that and its 
general prosperity due to healthiness, 
large area of good new land, good rain- 
fall, immunity from flood, importation 
of coolies, and tea, oil, and coal indus- 
tries, 593, S94, 595 i rice the staple 
crop, not enough for its population, 
593, 596 ; good communications by 
water, and by main and branch rail- 
ways, 596, 597 ; fair progress of educa- 
tion, 59S ; bibliography, 699 - ^ 
Lakhimpur, North, subdivision of Lakhim- 
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pur District, 599 ; 13 tea g^ardens, 599 ; 
communications uncertain, 599. 

Laksham, village and railway junction in 
Tippera District, Eastern Bengal, 383, 

Lakshmipur, village in Noakhali District, 
Eastern Bengal, 392. 

Land revenue, estimated amount, of Pro- 
vince, 11,15; of Assam, 1 30 ; of Assam 
proper and the hills, 101-105, its sim- 
plicity and large staff necessitated by 
extensive waste lands, and system of 
only temporary cultivation, loi, 102 j 
half-rated and free land, 103 ; the rates 
on tea land, 103, 104 ; a house-tax sub- 
stituted in Hill Districts, 104 ; remis- 
sions of revenue, 104, 105; collection 
of, by mauzaddrs, originally, and, after 
interruption, now resumed, 105, the 
cost of collection, 105 ; settlement and 
rates, periodically revised, 103, 104; 
proportion of land revenue to rents in 
Eastern Bengal, see Rents , of Divisions, 
Districts, and subdivisions, given m the 
account of each. 

Land revenue, a section in the account of 
each District. 

Landlords, receiving rents from tenants, 
in Assam, 72, 73. 

Langai, river of Assam, joins a branch of 
the Surma, 191 ; a trade route for tea 
and country products, 19 1. 

Langiong, petty State in Khasi Hills, 
Assam, 495. 

Langrin, petty State in Khasi Hills, Assam, 
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Languages, of Assam, returned as 167 in 
number, 48, 49, table of speakers of 
principal, 49 ; Bengali of 48 per cent., 
Assamese of 22 per cent, 48 ; the 
names and distribution of other lan- 
guages, 48, 49. See also under People 
in each District. 

Laur, name of ancient kingdom, now part 
of Sylhet Distnct, 196; the history of 
its Rajas, converted to Islam, 196, 420. 

Law and justice, of Province, 10, 1 1, cost 
of, 15 ; of Assam, 95-97, cost of, 130. 

Legislation, 10 ; in Assam before 1905, 
95 > 96- 

Legislative Council of Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, 1, n. 

Leprosy, not uncommon in Assam, 45; 
asylum at Sylhet, 120; most common 
in Mymensingh, 324. 

Lieutenant-Governor, 9, his Secretariat, 
10, Legislative Council, ii. 

Lighthouses, in Chittagong District, East- 
ern Bengal, 404. 

Lime-burning (and other special industries) 
of Sylhet, Assam, 84, 424, 436. 

Limestone, vast stores of, in Assam, 80 ; 
difficulties of tiansport aggravated 
(1897) by earthquake, 80 ; an indigenous 
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industay, So ; value of exports, 127; in 
Khasi Hills, 491. 

Literacy, percentage of literates of different 
parts and classes of Assam, 118, 119; 
see statistics of Census (1901) in 
each District of the Province under 
People, and also under Education and 
People m each District ; the three great 
literary castes, Brahmans, Kayasths,and 
Baidyas, 118, 119, 301. 

Loans, agncultural, seldom needed or 
called for in the Province, 67, 68, 204 
et passim. See also under Agricultural 
Improvements in Districts. 

Local self-government, number and finance 
of local boards and municipalities 
(1903-4), 15 ; in Assam, history of, 
108 ; local boards (1903-4), 108, 109; 
their elected majority, 109, large Euro- 
pean (planter) element, 109, vitality and 
energy, 109, 569, their functions, 108, 
finance, 108, 109, 131, chief works, 109; 
municipalities, number and finance of, 

1 1 3; particulars of, 109, no. 

Local and municipal government, a sec- 
tion in the account of Districts, 

Lohajang, market and a principal steamer 
station in Dacca District, Eastern Ben- 
gal, 316. 

Loktak, lake in Manipur State, Assam, 
IS?. 6ia. 613- 

Luhit, name given to a section of the 
Brahmaputra, Assam, 182, 183, and 
particularly to that formmg Majuli 
island, 159, 182, 183. 

Lumding, railway junction in Nowgong 
Distnct, Assam, 570, 571. 

Lunacy and lunatics, m Assam, 120, 121, 
asylum at Tezpur, 120, medical and 
financial statistics of, 120, the known 
causes of insanity, 120, 12 1, Koch espe- 
cially subject to, 264 ; asylum at Dacca, 
316, inmates mostly criminals and men, 
316 ; very prevalent in Chittagong, 397, 
409, in Jalpaiguri, 226, in Rangpur, 
264, 

Lushai Hills, District in Surma Valley 
and Hill Districts Division, Assam, 
456-468; head-quarters at Aijal vil- 
lage, 467 ^ a wet tract (7,277 square 
miles) of wooded hills and malanous 
valleys, 456, 457 ; unusually compli- 
cated drainage-levels, 457, with parallel 
rivers running in opposite directions, 
457, and high plains supposed to be 
silted-up beds of lakes, 457 ; Tertiary 
marine fossils found, 457, fauna and 
flora of hills and forests, 457, the recent 
(1840-92) raids of the tribes northwards 
into British territory, 458-460, a back- 
wash of the original wave of Mongoloid 
immigration, 458, their treatment by 
punitive expe£tions, fortified posts, 
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finally (1891) annexation and formation 
of a District, 459; last serious rising 
(1S92) and punitive expedition, 460 ; 
density of ii per square mile, great pre- 
ponderance of females, 460, 95 per cent. 
Animists, 460; their tribal organiza- 
tion, 461, squat sturdy physique and 
clothing, 461, their society under su- 
pieme chiefs, 461, villages and houses, 

462, customs and superstitions in respect 
of marriages, births, and buiials, 462, 

463, of religion and inheritance, 463, 

cultivation, 464 ; sacrifice and 
eat dogs, 464, 465 ; indigenous indus- 
tries, 465 ; bridle-paths, 4 miles of (^rt- 
roads and waterways, 465 ; adminis- 
tration under the Superintendent of the 
Hills by chiefs of local circles, 465, 
466 ; house tax, 466 ; garrison of mili- 
tary police, 466; success of Govern- 
ment and mission schools, 466, 467 ; 
medical, 467 ; bibliography, 467. 

M. 

MadarTpur, subdivision of Faridpur Dis- 
trict, Eastern Bengal, 348; low-lymg 
jute-growing alluvium, intersected by 
rivers, 348, with houses built on arti- 
ficial mounds along the boat routes, 

339.348- 

Madarlpur, municipality m Faridpur Dis- 
trict, 349, 350; its brisk jute and 
country trade, 349 ; its prosperity and 
position threatened by the inroads of 
the Arial Khan river, 349. 

Madhumati, one of the principal dis- 
tnbutaries of the Ganges, Eastern 
Bengal, i6€, 167; its course to its fine 
estuary, as the Haringhata, 167; its 
bar but otherwise easy navigation, 
167. 

Madhupur, known also as the *Garh 
Gazali,' an extensive jungle in Dacca 
and Mymensingh Districts, Eastern Ben- 
gal, 320, 335, 336 ; the resistance of its 
stiff clay bank to the encroachments of 
the Brahmaputra, 295, 296, 320; its 
sal forest and flora, 321, 336; its 
abundant large game, 321, 

Maghs, Arakanese Buddhists in Backer- 
gwiige,354,m Cox’s Bazar (Chittagong), 
395 j 397 » 406, 407, in Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, 410; the Maghia sub-castes in 
Noakhali, 387 ; the well-known Magh 
cooks, 410. See also Pirates. 

Ma^strates, of criminal administration, 
stipendiary, ii, Distnct, 9, 10, ii, 
honorary, 11 ; in Assam, 96. See also 
under Civil and Criminal Justice in 
Districts. 

Mahananda, river of .Northern and East- 
ern Bengal, 165, its course to the 


Ganges, 165 ; a political, ethnic, lin- 
guistic boundary, 165 ; in Malda Dis- 
trict, 239, 240, 243, 244. 

Mahapurushia, a special form of Vaish- 
navism in Assam, 53, a sect protesting 
against Brahmanism and Saktism, 53 ; 
their founder a vegetarian, not his 
disciples, 53 ; their objection to vacci- 
nation, 121. 

Maharam, petty State in Khasi Hills, 
Assam, 495. 

Mahasthan, ancient shrine and fort in 
Bogra District, Eastern Bengal, 281, 
282 ; capital of Buddhist Pods, 282, 
and later of a Hindu dynasty, 281, 282 ; 
bibliography, 282. 

Mahseer fishing, in Assam, 23 ; in Jalpai- 
gurl District, 244. 

Maibang, railway station in Cachar Dis- 
tnct, Assam, 454, 455 ; ruins of inter- 
mediate capital of Kachan Rajas, 454 ; 
fanatical rising (1882) of Sambhudan, 
and death of Major Boyd, 443, 455. 

Maiskhal, island off Chittagong District, 
Eastern Bengal, 159; shrine and place 
of pilgrimage, 159. 

Majuli, island in Sibsagar District, Assam, 
(485 square miles), 159, surrounded by 
the Brahmaputra and Subansiri rivers, 
20, 159, 182 ; \\.%sattra>s and old-world 
air, 159, 572, 583 

Makana lEuryaU ferox), a'striking water- 

lily, 321, 351- 

Malaisohmat, petty State in Khasi Hills, 
Assam, 496. 

Malaria, in Province, 6; very prevalent 
in the extensive tarai of Assam, 45, 
mortality from fever, 45 ; doubtful 
whether kald azdr is a form of, 46 ; as 
a cause of insanity, 1 21 ; sale of quinine, 
121. 

Local refei'ences : In Eastern Bengal : 
very rife and mortal in Rajshahi Dis- 
trict, 201, worst in Dinajpur District, 
213, the relapse into jungle of many 
old and flourishing towns, 213, 219, 
220; in Malda District, 243; Bogra, 
276,Rangpur, 264, Pabna, 285; Dacca, 
300 ; Faridpur, 341, 347, 348. 

Malda, District in Rajshahi Division, 
Eastern Bengal, 239-259; head-quarters 
at English Bazar, 249 ; divided by the 
Mahananda into equal parts, 239, 
differing in respect of soil and fertility, 
339, 240, 244, of language and religion, 
343 ; recent scarcity of tigers, abundance 
of leopards, hog, and deer, 241 ; heat 
and rainfall not extreme, 341 ; destruc- 
tion (1897) by earthquake, 241 ; ancient 
history and archaeology of Gaur and 
Pandna, 242 ; early (1676) factory and 
trade of Company, 242; excessively 
malarious, ^43^ but with rapidly in- 
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creasing population, partly due to 
immigrants, 243; crops of rice and 
other food-grains, mangoes, and mul- 
berry, 244, 245 ; old and staple industry 
of silk, once flounshing, now declining, 
245, 246 ; no railway, few roads, 
excellent water communications, 246, 
247 ; Permanent Settlement, 247, 248 ; 
backward education, 248; bibliogra- 
phy, 249. 

Malda, municipality in Malda District, 
^55i 256; once prosperous as the river- 
port of Pandua, 256, now poor and 
decaying, 256; its mosque (1566) and 
curious hunting tower, 256. 

Manabum, range of hills, Assam, 153. 

Manas, river of Assam, affluent of the 
Brahmaputra, 186. 

Manda, village in Rajshahi District, 
Eastern Bengal, 208, annual fair, 208. 

Mangaldai, subdivision of Darrang Dis- 
trict, Assam, 558, 559; steadily re- 
ceding, owing to ]^a/d azdr, 558, 560, 
in spile of 26 tea gardens, 559. 

Mangoes, famous of Malda, 244, 245, 

Manikarchar, village in Goalpara District, 
Assam, 530. 

Manikcheri, village in Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, Eastern Bengal, 416. 

Manikganj, subdivision of Dacca District, 
Eastern Bengal, 31 1. 

Manipur, Native State, Assam, 95, 612- 
626, capital at Imphal, 625 ; a great tract 
of hilly country, nsing to 15,000 feet, 
612, with a valley 30 miles long, 20 
broad, 612; the picturesque load be- 
tween Cachar and Imphal, 612, 613; 
abundant fauna, and wild-fowl of Loktak 
Lake, 614 ; cool and pleasant climate, 
614; conversion (1714) of the Naga 
Raja of Manipur and his subjects to 
strict Hinduism, 39, 614; British aid 
called in (1762) against Burmans, 615 ; 
appointment (1835) of a Political 
Agent, 615; disputed successions (1844- 
9©), 39, 615, 616; the official visit 
and treacherous murder (1891) of the 
Chief Commissioner and his staff, 40, 
616, 617, 625; the execution or de- 
portation of the murderers and ring- 
leaders, 617; a collateral minor 
placed on the thione, 617? savage 
onslaught (1893) of Kukis, 617; the 
hill tribes, 618; rice the staple crop 
and export, 618, 622 ; famous ponies, 
620 ; forests with sdl, teak, rubber, and 
wild tea plant, 620; iron, silk, and 
native industries, 621, internal trade 
mostly by women of business, 618, 
621, the decay of the trade in tea-seed, 
due to economical and moral reasons, 
622; communications by cart-road 

■ with Dimapur, Cachar, and Burma, 
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622 ; the toproveaents in administra- 
tion effected by British during minority 
of Raja, 95, 623, 624, abolition of 
forced labour, 624; no excise, no 
excess, 624; civil and military police 
force, 624, very backward education 
and closing of girls* school, 624, 625, 
appreciation of vaccmation, 625 ; biblio- 
graphy, 625. 

Mann, river of Assam, falls into branch 
of the Surma, 191, 192 ; large traffic in 
tea, forest produce, &c., 191. 

Manure, in Assam, use and abuse of cow- 
dung, &c., 65, 66, use of artificial, 66 ; 
crops manured, 65, 66. 

Maodon, petty State in Khasi Hills, 
Assam, 496. 

Maoflang, petty State in Khasi Hills, 
Assam, 496. 

Maoiang, petty State in Khasi Hills, 
Assam, 496. 

Maolong, petty State in Khasi Hills, 
Assam, 496; coal-mines leased to 
company for thirty years, 496. 

Maosanram, petty State in Khasi Hills, 
Assam, 496. 

Margherita, village in Lakhimpur Dis- 
trict, Assam, 603; centre of Makum 
coal-field, 603, output and quality 
of coal, 603 ; a large pottery, 603 ; 
railway to Dibrugarh, 603. 

Marriage, in Assam, 47, 48, a table of 
mamed, unmarried, and widowed, 48 ; 
generally universal, 47 ; of children 
generally uncommon, 47 ; age of adult 
marnage dependent on cost of bride, 
47 ; ceremony not religious, 47 ; the 
easy morals of the hill girls, 47, 474, 
their exemplary morality after marriage, 
48 ; cephalotripsy of unborn children 
of irregular unions among the Kukis, 
47 ; the laxity of marriage, matriarchy, 
and female inheritance among the 
Khasis, 48 ; of Lushais, 462, 463, of 
Nagas, 474, 475, of Kh^is, 487, of 
Garos, 506, of Tipperas, 60S. 

Marriw, petty State in Khasi Hills, Assam, 
496. 

Marwaris, from Rajputana, wealthy and 
indefatigable merchants of the Assam 
Valley, 186, with almost a monopoly 
of the trade, 87, 555 et j>assim, known 
as Kayahs, 86. 

Matamuhari, river of Eastern Bengal, 
179, empties into the Bay, 178; its 
delta swept by the storm - wave of 
1897, 179. 

Material condition of the people, satis- 
factory in Assam, 75 ; actual want 
rare, 67, 72 ; few landless labourers, 
72 ; not much comfort, but silk dresses 
and gold gauds, 75. See alsa Rents, 
Wages, Prices, Indebtedness. 
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Matriarchal inheritance, among the 
Khasis, 48, 486, 488, Kachans, 155, 
Jaintia Rajas, 434 ; of Khasis, possibly 
due to facility of divorce and un- 
certainty of paternity, 48 ; of chaste 
Garos, 506, a man often husband of 
his wife and of his wife’s mother, 506. 

Mauza, smallest unit of administration 
in the five upper Districts of Assam, 
10, 03 ; formed (1883-96) into tahslls^ 
93, Wt lately reconveited, 94, 105- 

Mauzaddr, the responsible revenue officer 
of a mauzaj 10, 93, 105, the original, 
nearest, and acceptable representative 
of Government, 94. 

Medical department, of Province, 12, 
under Inspector-General of civil hos- 
pitals, and a Sanitary Commissioner, 
12; number of hospitals and dis- 
pensanes, patients, and operations, 12, 
cost of, 15; in Assam, 119-1 21, no 
large medical institution, 119, medical 

• and financial statistics of hospitals and 
dispensaries, 120, total cost of, 130; 
lunacy and leprosy, 120, 121 ; vacci- 
nation, 121; sale of quinine, 121. 

Medical, a section in the account of each 
District. 

Medical, male (and female) school at 
Dacca, 315, at Dibrugarh, 602. 

Meghna, the, great estuaiy of delta of 
&ngal, 1 75-1 77, conveys to the sea by 
four chief mouths most of the waters of 
the Gauges and Brahmaputra, 176 ; its 
difficult and often dangerous navigation, 

176, alluvion and diluvion, 176; the 
remarkable phenomena of its tidal 
bore, 176, 177, and still more dangerous 
storm- waves of cyclones, 177, the great 
disaster of Oct. 1 876, 1 77 ; bibliography, 

177, S£e also Dacca, F aridpur, Backer- 
gunge, Tippera, Noakhali Districts. 

Metal -work, brass and bell -metal, in 
Assam, 83, iron, 84. 

Mikir Hills (1,000-4,000 feet), Assam, 
I54> I55J inferior coal found, 154; quiet, 
timid tribes, 154, their wanderings and 
its causes, 154, 155 ; bibliography, 155. 

Mills and factories, in Assam, mustard 
oil and sugar, 84, saw-mills, 85. 

Mines and minerals, in Assam, 79-81, 
coal, 79, 80, limestone, 80, petroleum, 
80, 81 ; minor products, 81. 

Mir Jumla, Aurangzeb’s general, his 
invasion by land and water of the 
Ahom country, 32, 33, compelled by 
rains and disease to treat and retire, 
33 ; his victory (1660) at Tanda over 
prince Shuja, 239; flourishing rule 
over Bengal, 299; his encouragement 
of architecture, 299. 

Miri (Himalayan) Hills and tribes, in 
Assam, I49, never troublesome, 149. 


Mishmi Hills, on northern frontier of 
Assam, 150, 151 ; never properly ex- 
ploied, 150; their tribes, shepherds 
and keen traders, 150, 151, cattle and 
wives their wealth, 150; marauders 
and kidnappers, 15 1 ; punitive expedi- 
tions, 150, 151 ; the march of Needham 
and Molesworth (1885-6) along the 
north bank of the Brahmaputra, 151, 
obstructed by Tibetan authorities, 151 ; 
trade with Tibet and Assam, 151^ 

Mitford Hospital, at Dacca, 316. 

Mithan, See Gaydl, 

Moamarias, Vaishnava sect, 34 and 
the slights and insults put on them by 
Rudra Singh’s wife, son, and grandson, 
34, 35, their successful rebellions and 
the consequent anarchy, 35, 574, the 
appeal against them by the Ahom 
king to the British, 36, 574. 

Mokokchhng, subdivision of Naga Hills 
District, Assam, 480. 

Mong, one of the three circles of Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracts, Eastern Bengal, 415 ; 
inhabited chiefly by the Hindu tribe of 
Tipperas, 410, 415. 

Mongolians, their prehistoric movements 
and various routes into Assam, Burma, 
Bengal, 26, the main element in the 
population of Assam, 26, 49 ; displaced 
the Hindus, 49; the kindred lan- 
guages, 48, 49 ; the three groups of 
Indo-Chinese tribes, 49, 50. 

Monas, a small sect of degraded Muham- 
madans, in Assam, 55, 532, their brass- 
work industry, 83. 

Mosques and meeting-houses, the usual 
form of, 55 ; remains of many in the 
ruins of Gaur, 254, 255 ; great 

Adina Masjid and others at Pandua, 
258; other notable, at Dacca, 313, 
Baniyachupg, 436, early at Devikot, 
220; Sylhet, with tomb of Shah Jalal, 
54, 421, 438 ; Malda, 256. 

Muhammadans and Muhammadanism, in 
Assam, early invasions (1532 and 
earlier) repulsed by Ahoms, 31 ; called 
m by the Western Koch, 31, 532, 
subsequent and finally (1637) success- 
ful invasion of Ahom country, 32, 49 j 
the later invasion by Mir Jumla, 
Aurangzeb’s governor at Dacca, 32, 33, 
532 ; Its defeat by floods and disease, 
33, their final expulsion, 33, followed 
by adoption of Hinduism as national 
religion of Ahoms, 34; their failure 
to conquer or influence Assam, 54 j the 
faith professed by onc'fourth of the 
population, 54, its local distribution, 
54, nearly all Sunnis, 55, its mosques 
and meeting-houses, 55 ; their neglect 
of education, 118, the further explana- 
tion of their low literacy, n8; in East- 
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ein Bengal, largely descendants of 
converts from aboriginal tribes, 197, 
202, 342 et passim^ calling themselves 
Shaikhs, 227, 354; in Rajshahi Divi- 
sion, 62 per cent, of population, 197, 
60 per cent, in Dacca Division, 300, 
70 per cent, m Chittagong Division, 
372 ; their more than proportionate in- 
crease, 342, 376, their backward educa- 
tion, 346, 347. ^ 

Muktag^cha, municipality in Mymensingh 
District, Eastern Bengal, 336. 

Mulberry, cultivation of, in M^da, 245, 
249, need of elevated site, 245, 249, in 
Bogra, 277, 278, in Rajshahi, 203, 204; 
in Manipur State, 621. 

Municipalities, number and finance, 15 ; 
in Assam only fourteen urban areas 
administered as or like such, 109 ; their 
constitution, functions, and finance, 
131; water- works of, no. See 
also under Local and Municipal 
Government in each District. 

Munshiganj, subdivision of Dacca Dis- 
trict, Eastern Bengal, 311. 

Munshiganj, town in Dacca District, 

316, 317- 

Muslins, famous of Dacca, 304, 305 ; the 
recent revival of the industry, 312 ; of 
Mymensingh, 327, 334, 335. 

Mustard, an important crop in the Pro- 
vince, 8, localities of its growth, 8 ; in 
Assam, 62, 63, 65, 126; mills, 84. 

Mutiny, the, of 1857 ; sepoys disarmed 
after resistance at Dacca, 313; rising 
of sepoys at Chittagong, 396, in Sylhet, 
421, finally dispersed and destroyed by 
the Kukis in Cachar, 443. 

Mylliem {Mullzem)^ petty State in Khasi 
Hills, Assam, 496. 

Mymensingh {MatmansingK), District in 
Dacca l 5 ivision, Eastern Bengal, 319- 
338 ; head-quarters at Nasirabad, 330 ; 
cut by the Old Brahmaputra into two 
natural divisions, 319, differing in 
language, customs, and physical aspects, 
319, 320, 323; the resistant clay bank 
of the Madhupur Jungle, 320, 336, 
abundance of elephants, tigers, leopards, 
and other game in the jungle and hills, 

321 ; the very heavy monsoon rams, 
322; leprosy prevalent, otherwise 
generally salubrious, 324; the damage 
done by earthquakes of 1885 and 1897, 

322 j history under Mongoloids, Hin- 
dus, Muhammadans, 322, 323, under 
Isa Khan and independent Bhuiyas, 
323, under Akbar, 323, under the 
Company (1765), 323, 324; mostly 
a fertile plain, 326; increasing, pro- 
sperous, and litigious population, 324, 
325? 337, 330 ; rice the staple food- 
giain, 326 j grows one-fourth of Bengal 


jute, one-eighth of oilseeds, 32 7 ; muslin 
and other indigenous industries, 327; 
large exports of jute and oilseeds, 328 ; 
railway, roads, and river steamers, 329 ; 
land revenue (permanent) lower pro- 
portionally than elsewhere in Bengal, 
330; education backward, especially 
among Muhammadans, 331 ; biblio- 
graphy, 332. 

Mymensingh subdivision, 332. 

Naga Hills, District in Surma Valley and 
Hill Districts Division, Assam, 46S- 
481 ; head-quarters at KohTma town^ 
481; serrated ridges covered with 
forest and deep malarious valleys, 46S; 
botany as of Sikkim, 468 ; large game 
of forests, 469 ; hills healthy and cool, 
469 ; Bntish relations with, since 1832, 
469-471 ; a series of murderous con- 
flicts, punitive expeditions (the last in 
18S0), and the formation (i866) of a 
new District, 469, 470; 96 per cent. 
Animists, 471 ; the languages of the 
group, often unintelligible to near 
neighbours, 471 ; their Tibeto-Burman 
* ongin and tribes, 50, 472 j careless of 
human life, 50, 473 ; cheerful, musical, 
472 ; democratic organization, 472 ; 
exogamous and independent Me/s, 473; 
their frequent absence of dress, 50, 473 ; 
houses, food, 473, 474 ; binding oaths, 
474 ; athletics, 60 ; marriage and 
funeral customs, 474, 475, inheritance 
and religion, 475 ; their strange head- 
hunting, 476, human sacrifices, 476; 
pillars of feastings, 586; free /hum 
cultivation, 476, 477 ; three coal-fields, 
hardly touched, 477; rude arts and 
commerce, 477, 478; administration, 
so far as possible, by local authorities, 
478, 479; house tax, 479; mihtary 
police, 479; little education, 479; 
vaccination much appreciated, 480 ; 
bibliography, 480. 

Nalbari, village in Kamriip District, 
Assam, 546, 547. 

Nalchiti, municipality in Backergunge 
District, Eastern Bengal, 370; laige 
exports of nee and betel-nuts, 370. 

Nalitabari, village and important mart in 
Mymensingh District, Eastern Bengal, 
336. 

Namasudras, or Chandals, a numerous 
caste in Eastern Bengal, descendants 
of aborigines, m Dacca, 300, 301, 
almost amphibious in swamps of Backer- 
gunge, 354. 

Naogaon, subdivision of Rajshahi Dis- 
tnet. Eastern Bengal, 207, 208. 

Naogaon village, centre of the gdnja 
cultivation and trade, 208, 209, 
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Nar Narayan {pb, 1584), Koch king, his 
defeat of the Ahoms and others, 29, 31, 
526, defeated and his kingdom dis- 
membered by the Muhammadan chief 
of Sonargaon, 29; succeeded by his 
son Lakshml and his nephew, 31, 32, 
527; the subsequent history of the 
family and its present representative, 
the Raja of Bijni, 31, 32, 526 ; rebuilt 
(1565) temple of Kam^hya, 546 ; m 
Darrang, 550. 

Naraka, mythical king of Assam and 
founder of Gauhati, 27, the reputed 
ancestor of later lines of kings, 28. 

Narayanganj, the port of Dacca city, 
Eastern Bengal, 317, 318 ; its great 
prosperity as a focus between Calcutta 
and the jute Districts, 318; 73 jute- 
presses, 318; the model progressive 
town and municipality of Bengal, 317; 
projected water- works, 318. 

Nasirabad, head-quarters of Mymensingh 
District, Eastern Bengal, 336, 337, 
a railway station, 336; the name of 
its municipality lately changed to 
Mymensingh, 336; water-supply pre- 
sented by the Maharaj^ 337 ; Govern- 
ment school and City College, 337. 

Native States, Khasi Hills, 495-498 ; 
Hill Tippera, 605-612; Manipur, 
612-626; administration of, 10, 95; 
the safio^ (1904) of the Raja of Hill 
Tippera, 607. 

Nator, subdivision of Rajshahi District, 
Eastern Bengal, 208, 

Nator, municipality, railway station, 209; 
head-quarters of District removed 
thenc^ on sanitary grounds, 209. 

Nator Rajas, history of, 200, 201, 209, 
the process whereb)>' their zamtndari 
was converted into a District, 200; 
the process hastened by the religious 
grants of a celebrated Ram, 200. 

Natural calamities, cyclones, earthquakes, 
storm-waves, floods, &c., 5 ; also a sec- 
tion in the account of many Districts. 

Natural divisions of Assam into (i) the 
Surma Valley, 17, 18, (2) the Brah- 
maputra Valley, 18, 19, (3) the Assam 
Range between, 19, 20. 

Nawabganj, municipality in Malda Dis- 
trict, Eastern Bengal, 256, its brisk 
river trade, 256. 

Nazira (or Gargaon), village in Sibsagar 
District, Assam, 587, 588 ; a railway 
station and head-quarters of Assam Tea 
Company, 588; once capital of Ahoms, 
587, ruins of the palace, 588. 

Needham, Mr., his explorations of the 
Brahmaputra, 137, 1 68. 

Nekmard, one of the largest religious 
and cattle fairs in the Piovinc|e, held 
in Dinajpur District, Eastern Bengal, 


221 ; the tomb of the patron Muham- 
madan saint, 221 ; lately prohibited for 
fear of plague, 221. 

Netrakona, subdivision of Mymensingh 
District, Eastern Bengal, 332, 333. 

Netrakona, municipality in Mymensingh 
District, 337, 

Newspapers, English and vernacular, in 
Assam, 119, Barisal, 369, Dacca, 309, 
Dibrugarh, 602, Shillong, 500, Silchar, 
456, Sylhet, 439. 

Nilphamari, healthy subdivision of 
Rangpur District, Eastern Bengal, 271, 

Nilphamari, town and railway station in 
Rangpur District, 272. 

Nitrogen, of the humus or vegetable 
mould, its importance and functions, 61, 

Noakhali, District in Chittagong Divi- 
sion, Eastern Bengal, 383-392 ; head- 
quarters at Sudharam, 392; flat fertile 
mainland between Hill Tippera and the 
Meghna river, and islands in the river 
mouth, 383, 384, prosperous and 

generally healthy, in spite of bad 
water, 385, 387; very rapid increase 
of its prolific Muhammadans, 386; 
enormous production and export of 
nee, 388, 389 ; the famous groves and 
export of betel-nuts and coco-nuts, 385, 
388, 389, jute not yet an important 
crop, 388 ; cattle inferior and diseased, 
388; rail- and waterways, 389; land 
revenue, 389, 390, the difficulty of its 
settlement on newly formed coast or 
islands, 384; backward education, 390, 
391; bibliography, 391. 

Noakhali subdivision, 391. 

Nobosophoh, petty State in Khasi Hills, 
Assam, 497. 

Nokrek, highest peak (4,652 feet) of 
range of hills, Garo Hills District, 
Assam, 156. 

Nomenclature, in Assam, 60, 61, individual 
designations difficult owing to paucity 
of names, 60; place-name affixes, 60,61. 

Nongkhlao, petty State in Khasi Hills, 
Assam, 497. 

Nonglewai, petty State in Khasi Hills, 
Assam, 497. 

Nongspung, petty State in Khasi Hills, 
Assam, 497. 

Nongstoin, petty State in Khasi Hills, 
Assam, 497. 

Nowgong, District in Assam Valley Divi- 
sion, 561-571; the most sparsely peopled 
and jungly District in the Valley, 562 ; 
fauna numerous and destructive, 563; 
climate unhealthy, 563; the atrocities 
(1820) of the Burmans, 564; poppy 
riot (1861), 564; enormous decrease 
of population, due to kal& azdr, 564, 
decrease of cultivated area, 566, reduc- 
tion of assessment, 569 ; rice the staple 
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crop, 565, languishing industry of tea, 
566 ; coal and iron found, not worked, 
567 ; industry of lac and of jhapis^ 
broad-brimmed hats of leaves, 567; 
traffic, mostly by rail and water, 568 ; 
backward education, 570; proportion- 
ately numerous medical institutions to 
meet disease, 570 ; bibliography, 570. 

Nowgong town, head-quarters of District, 
571 ; picturesque, hot, unhealthy, and 
stationary, 571 ; 32 miles from river 
port, 17 miles from railway, 571 ; muni- 
cipality, owing its vitality to Europeans, 
569 ; good water-supply, 571 ; damage 
(1897) by earthquake to buildings and 
surface, 571. 

O. 

Occupations, in Assam, generally agri- 
cultural, 56, number and percentage 
of persons engaged in different, 56, high 
of women engaged in actual work, 57. 

Occupations and castes, a section in the 
account of each District. 

Oilseeds (Assam), area under, 126; ex- 
ports of, 127. See also Mustard. 

Opium, revenue from, ii ; the ill results 
of its early and extensive consumption, 
in Assam, 105; cultivation of poppy 
(i860) prohibited, 105 ; source of 
present supply, and large consumption, 
1 06; the restrictions, other than high 
duties and licence fees, put upon 
individual consumption, 106; revenue 
from, 106 ; as a cause of insanity, 121 ; 
poppy not (1861) in Nowgong, 564. 

Oranges, of Chhatak, 436, of Khasi 
Hills, 490;^ 495, 496, 498 ; exports of, 
127. 

Oriental studies, iols and schools of, the 
sattras in Assam, 52, 53, tols at Bikram- 
pur, 31 1; madrasa at Dacca, 315, at 
Chittagong, 406, tol at Agartala (Hill 
Tippera), 612, 

P. 

Pabna, District in Rajshahi Division, 
Eastern Bengal, 282-293; connexion of 
the name with Pundra, 284 ; low, flat, 
swampy, and (except Sirajganj subdivi- 
sion) notoriously unhealthy, 282, 383, 

* 285, 291 ; the extraordinary fertility of 

the new alluvium, 283, 286, its large 
twice and thrice cropped area, 386; 

r leopards and hog common, 283; cli- 
mate equable, rainfall seldom excessive, 
284 ; sufferings from floods, cyclones, and 
earthquakes, 284, 393 ; the causes and 
results of the agrarian (1873) riots, 
284, 385, 289 ; great density of popula- 
tion and increase, save in unhealthy 
south-west, 285,; tme, jute, and oilseeds 


the most important crops, 286, 287 ; 
large cotton and silk industry, 287 ; 
jute-baling industry of Sirajganj, 287 ; 
only five miles of railway, 288, poor, 
swampy roads, 288, excellent water- 
ways, 288; litigation due to shifting 
channels, 289 ; notorious for land and 
river dacoities, 389, low rents, still 
lower land revenue, 289 ; education 
lately progressing, 290 ; bibliography, 
290. 

Pabna subdivision, unhealthy, with de- 
creasing population, 291, 

Pabna, head-quarters of Pabna District, a 
municipality, 291, 292, protected by an 
embankment, 292. 

Padma, the name of the main stream of 
the lower Ganges, 167. 

PaikSi individual units in Ahom system of 
forced labour, 98, 102. 

Pal dynasty of kings, in Assam, 28 ; re- 
mains in Dinajpur District, 212, in 
Dacca District, 298 ; rule and remains 
in Darrang District, 549, 550, 560, 

Palasbari, village in Kamrup District, 
Assam, 547. 

Pamsanngut, petty State in Khasi Hills, 
Assam, 497. 

Pandua (also Paruah or Pernah, Firoz- 
abad), deserted town in Malda District, 
Eastern Bengal, 256-259 ; for distinc- 
tion called Hazrat Pandua, 356 ; pro- 
bably older but less notable than Ganr, 
356 ; its traditional and recorded (Mu- 
hammadan) history, 256-258, for a time 
(1350-1420), instead of Gaur, capital of 
Bengal, 257 ; the town, its forts and 
suburbs described, 257, 358; its port, 
Malda, 256 ; its famous Adina Masjid, 
copied from the great mosque of Da- 
mascus, 258, recent Government preser- 
vation of It and other monuments, 258 ; 
bibliography, 359. 

Parvatlpur, village and railway jimction 
in Dinajpur District, Eastern Bengal, 
221. 

Patkai, range of hills (4,000 feet), Assam, 
pass over, recognized route 
between Burma and Assam Valley, 153, 
surveyed (1896) for railway, 153, 154. 

Patuakhali, subdivision of Backergunge 
District, Eastern Bengal, 361, 362. 

Patuakhali, municipality in Backergunge’^ 
District, Eastern Bengal, 370. 

Permanent Settlement (i 793) of Bengal, 
the, varying relation of land revenue to 
rents, see Rents ; in Sylhet made with 
ryots, not zammdars^ 428 ; parts of 
Assam under permanent settlement, 
lOl. 

Petroleum, worked in Assam at the 
Makum fields only, 80, 81, 595, 602; 

. the development^ of the industry since 
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1868 by a large refinery, pnt np by a 
company, 80 ; the number, depth, and 
yield of wells, 80, 81, the total output 
of oil, paraffin wax, &c., 81 ; its dis- 
posal, 81 ; discoveries of oil elsewhere, 

81. 

Phulchan, village and railway terminus in 
Rangpur District, Eastern Bengal, 272. 
Phulihur, river of Eastern Bengal, 175. 
Pilgrimage, places of. See Festivals, 

Fairs, &c. , . 

Pillars or monoliths, as monuments, 
simple and rude of Jaintiapur, 437 . 

* rows of monoliths and dolmens 
of Khasis, 487, 488 ; elaborate, round- 
topped, and V-shaped, at Eimapur, 583, 
eSe, resembling feast-pillare (^ present 
Nagas, 5S6; Buddhist of Dinajpur, 

Pnates and piracy: Portuguese, of Sand- 

wip, 157, 158, 299. 386; Maghs 

of Arakan, 158, in ^ 99 > “ 

Backergunge, 352, 353, thar Buddhist 
descendants, 354 , Sundarbans, 

a64, in Noakhali, their containination 
of caste, and the formation of Maghia 
sub-castes, 387 ; river piiacies, 289, 
4.27,428. See also U&ghs, 

Pifojpur, subdivision of Backergunge Dis- 
tnct, Eastern Bengal, 361. 

Pirojpur, municipality in Backergunge 
District, Eastern Bengal, 370. 

Plague, in Assam, broke out (1903) 
among foreigners, 46, quickly stamped 
out, with a mortality of only 28, 40. 
Police, of Province, under Inspector- 
General, 12, its staff and strength, I2_, 
cost of, 15; of Assam, rural 
ddrs), civil, and military, Ii2-ii4» their 
respective duties, numbers, officers, re- 
cruitment, equipment, and cost, 112, 

Police’ and jails, a section in the account 
of each District. , . . 

Polo, as invented and played m Manipur, 
60 ; at Shillong, 499. 

Polygamy, in Assam, a luxury and un- 
common, 48. . -r, , 

Ponabalia Shamrail, village in Backer- 
gunge District, Eastern Bengal, 370, 
371, temple of Siva, where the nose of 
the goddess Satl is said to have fallen, 
371, one of fifty-one similar places of 
pilgrimage, 371. . 

Ponies, Manipuri, excellent but dying out, 
68, 620, their use in polo, 60 ; trade on 
ponies with Bhutan and the hills, 87 * 
good, of Khasi Hills, 490. 

Population, of Province, 5-7, table^ of 
distribution, sex, towns, area, density, 
&c., of Divisions, Districts, and States, 
13, 14; the large, steady increase in 
Eastern Bengal, 5; the slight increase 


in waterlogged Northern Bengal, 5, 6 ; 
the decrease, due to kald azdf, of the 
indigenous population of the Assam 
Valley, 6, counterbalanced by impor- 
tation of coolies, 6 ; density of different 
parts, 6 ; towns and villages, 6, 7 ; the 
great preponderance of Muhammadans 
over Hindus, 7, and their greater fe- 
cundity, 342, 376 passim ; Buddhists 
and Christians, 7. . . , 

Population, of Assam, 41-61, statistical 
table of its distribution, &c , 125, of 
each of its three natural divisions in 
respect of density, 4^» 4^ J almost en- 
tirely rural, 42, 43 ; varying growth in 
different parts and Districts, 43? 44 ? 
the decrease (1891-1901), especially of 
aborigines, in Central and Lower Assam, 
43, the more than decimation and in- 
fecundity due to kald azdr^ 43, 44 > 4 ^» 
the decrease partially met by immigra- 
tion, 43, 44; the fecundity of the 
animistic tribes, 44 ; vital statistics, 
with a table, 44, 45 > prevalent diseases 
and their mortality, especially kald azdr 
and plague, 45, 46 ; the conditions of 
dispioportion between the sexes, 46, 
47 ; marriage, adult and child, 47, 48, 
the stain and prevention of illegitimacy, 
47, matriarchy, 48 ; languages, 48, 49 ; 
tribes, castes, and religions, 49~5^ » 
occupations, 56, 57 ; food and dress, 57, 
58 ; dwellings, 58, 59 ; disposal of dead, 
59 ; amusements, 59, 60 ; nomencla- 
ture, 60, 61.^ _ . 1 

Portuguese, pirates of SandwTp island, 
157, 158, 385, 386 ; in Dacca District, 
299, in Chittagong, 395 ; missions m 
Dacca District, 301, 302, the schism, 
302 ; the Finnghls or Franks, half- 
castes, 301, 353, 395 * See also Firin- 
glns. 

Post office, department of, its heads re- 
- sponsible to the Government of India, 
10; in Assam, 92, 03, statistics of, 92 ; 
in Manipur State, 623. 

Potatoes, of Chhatak,436, in IChasi Hills, 

49 ?- ^ ^ ... 

Pottery, industry of, m Assam, indigenous, 
84 ; pottery works of Coal Company, 
85, ^ 3 - 

Pragjyotisha, afterwards KSmarupa, name 
of ancient kingdom in Assam, 27, 195, 
532, capital at Gauhati, 543. 

Pncee, in Assam, their sharp variations, 
74; generally rising, 74; of farm stock, 
68 ; of rice and food-grains, 75, 126, of 
salt, 126, of dress, 75, of superfluities, 
75, of houses, 75, 

Printing presses, at Bari^l, 369, Dacca, 
309, Dibmgarh, 6p2, Shillong, 500, 
Silchar, 456, Sylhet, 439; at th^ 
sattra^ Sib^gar, 584% 
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Prisons. Jails. 

Public Works department, under Secre- 
tary and Chief Engineer, lo, 12 ; cost of, 
15 ; in Assam, no, its roads, railways, 
bridges, in, its restoration of damage 
done (1897) by earthquake, iii; cost 
of, 130. 

Pundra, ancient kingdom of the Pods, in 
Eastern Bengal, 195, 196, 284, its ex- 
tent and^ Buddhist associations, 195, 
196, capital at Mahasthan, 281, 282, 
the possible origin of Jthe name from 
sugar-boilers, 257 ; survival of name 

in Pabna, 195, 284. 

Q- 

Quinine, its sale in post offices, 121, 
doubled when fever is rife, 12 1. 

Quinton, Mr. J. W,, Chief Commissioner 
of Assam (1889-91), his official visit 
to Manipur, 40, 616, the treacherous 
murder of him and his staff, 617, 625. 

R. 

Raiganj, village and important trade centre 
in Dinajpur District, Eastern Bengal, 
221. 

Railways, of the Province, 8, 9, their 
recent development, 8 j of Assam, on 
metre gauge, 88-90, present mileage, 
capital, traffic, and net revenue, 89, 90 ; 
their effects not yet seen, 89 ; Govern- 
ment guarantees, 89 ; the principal from 
Chittagong to Silchar and its branch, 
88, the extraordinary engineering, eco- 
nomical, and sanitary difficulties attend- 
ing its construction, 88 , minor rail- 
ways for tea, coal, and oil industries, 
89; police, 1 14. 

Railways and roads, a section in the 
account of each District. 

Rainfall, of Province, unfailing, 5, 7 ; in 
Assam, table of, at three stations, 124, 
copious between March and May, when 
it IS least in Upper India, 23, the year 
divided between the rains and the cold 
season, 23 ; always abundant, often ex- 
, cessive, 24, its uncertain local distnbu- 
tion, 24; the destructive floods that 
follow its excess, 24, 25, heaviest in My- 
mensingh, 322 ; highest recorded of Asia 
and the world at Cherrapunji, 498. 
Rainfall and temperature, a section in 
the account of each District. 

Raipur, village in Noakhali District, 
Eastern Bengal, 392. 

Rajbansis, the, a numerous cultivating 
caste of Koch origin, 197, 214. Sec 
also Koch. 

Rajbari, a group of villages and railway 
station in Earldpur District, Eastern 


Bengal, 350 ; snbdivisional and railway 
head-quarters removed hither from wan- 
dering Goalundo, 349, 

Rajmdiay or Chronicles of the Kings, gives 
a late and mythical account of ancient 
Manipur, 606. 

Rajshahi Division, Eastern Bengal, ex- 
tending from the Ganges to the Him- 
ala}'^, 197-293; head-quarters of Com- 
missioner at JalpaigurT, 197 ; general 
statistics of the area, population, re- 
venue, religions of its seven Districts, 
197 ; its leading crops of rice, tea, jute, 
tobacco, 1 98 ; its places of interest or 
importance, 198. 

Rajshahi District, Eastern Bengal (the 
* royal territory’), 198-210; bead-quar- 
ters at Rampur Boalia, 209 ; its water- 
logged central and eastern parts, 198, 
notoriously malarious, 2or, with a de- 
creasing population, 202 ; its moribund 
streams, cut in half by the Padma, 198, 
199 ; abundance of 200 ; history of 
the Nator family and of the conversion 
of a zamtnddri into a Bntish District, 
200, 201 ; rice, jute, the prmcipal 

crops and exports, 203, 205 ; the decay 
of the old silk industry, due to disease 
of worms, 203, 204, its revival and en- 
couragement bysericultural school, 203, 
210 ; intersected by railway, 205, roads 
taking the place of sUted-up rivers, 
205 ; backward education, 206, 207 ; 
bibliography, 207. 

Rambrai, petty State in Khasi Hills, 
Assam, 497. 

Rampal, village in Dacca District, Eastern 
Bengal, 318; site of old Sen capital of 
Bikrampur, 318 ; the Ballal-bari, or 
palace of Ballal Sen, 318 ; the Agni- 
kunda, where the royal family burned 
themselves at the approach of the Musal- 
raans, 318; bibliography, 318. 

Rampur Boalia, subdivision of Raj^ahi 
District, Eastern Bengal, 207. 

Rampur Boalia, municipality and head- 
quarters of Rajshahi District, Eas^eap 
&ngal, 209, 210; for long the centre 
of a lately decaying silk indu^ry, 203, 
204, 209, its encouragement by 
a sericultural coll^pe, 203, 210 ; Raj- 
shahi College, a first-class Government 
college, 210. 

Rangamati, head-quarters of Chittegong 
Hill Tracts, Eastern Bengal, 416, high 
school and hospital, 415, 416. 

Rangamati, village in Goalpara District, 
Assam, 530. ^ 

Rangia, vill^e in KSmrup District, A^am, 
547. 

Rangpur, District in Rajshahi Diviaon, 
Eastern Bengal, 259-27S; its originally 
enormous area^ 225, 263 ; a f<^le allu* 
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vial plain, with many streams, stagnant 
marshes, and deserted channels, 259, 
260, its extreme unhealthiness and 
stationary population, in spite of immi- 
gration, 264, aggravated by impair- 
ment of natural drainage due (1897) to 
earthquake, 292 ; its late and incom- 
plete subjugation by the Muhamma- 
dans, 262, 263 ; anarchy under early 
British rule, 263 ; rice, jute, oilseeds, and 
tobacco the principal crops, 266, 267 ; 

r 64 per cent, of cultivated area twice 
cropped, 266 ; excellent service of 1 ail- 
ways, 267, 268 ; permanent settlement, 
269; very backward education, 270; 
bibliography, 270. 

Rangpur subdivision, unhealthy, with 
steadily decreasing population, 270, 
271, 

Rangpur, head-quarters of District and a 
municipality, 272, 273 ; unhealthy, 272 ; 
its buildings and drainage wrecked 
(1897) by earthquake, 272,273; techni- 
cal school, 273. 

Rats, scarcity due to, in Lushai Hills, 
Assam, 465. 

Record-of-rights, instituted in Backer- 
gunge to protect the ryots and prevent 
agrarian litigation, 358, 359. 

rReeds and grass, commonest varieties in 
Assam Valley, 22. 

Registration, of documents, revenue from, 
of Provmce, 15; of Assam, 130; or- 
ganization and statistics of, in Assam, 

. 97 ; of births and deaths, 44, 45. 

Religions, of the Province, 7, the great 
preponderance of Muhammadans over 
Hindus, 7, Animists, Buddhists, and 
Christians, 7; of Assam, 52-56, of 
Lushais, 463, 464, of Khasis, 488, of 
Garos, 507. See also under People in 

“ each District. 

Rennell, Major, his survey and maps, 
referred to on the river channels, 166- 
174 et passim \ his reference to the 
Magh pirates in the Sundarbans, 364. 

Rents, in most of Assam « land revenue 
of ryots, 72 ; rents paid by tenants else- 
where, 72, 73, kept down by unlimited 
supply of waste land, 72, 73, produce 
rents, 73 ; in Eastern Bengal, low rents 
in Dacca supplemented by heavy fines 
or premiums, 308 ; the varying relation 
of land revenue to rents, 44 per cent, in 
Duiajpur District, 216, only 13.9 in 
Dacca, 308 ; in Goalpara land revenue , 
one-sixtieth of %amTfidSri rents, 521, 
526, Bijni estate, 527. See also under 
Land Revenue in each District. 

Revenue, history of, in Assam, in 1582, 
98, in 1776 paid in cowries, 98 ; under 
Ahom kings, money-tax generally re- 
f>laced by organized forced labour and 


free gifts, 98, 102 ; history of Provincial 
contracts (1871-1904), 98-101 ; the 
abolition of forced labour by British, 
103, substitution of a poll-tax, finally 
commuted to land revenue assessment, 
103; house-tax of hill tribes, 104. 

Revenue, of Province, ii, 15 ; of Assam, 
land, 101-105, miscellaneous, 105-108, 
statistics of, 130. 

Revenue, Board of, ro. 

Rhinoceros, the three kinds found in 
Assam, 22 ; in Chittagong Hill Tracts, 
408. 

Rice, staple food-crop of Province, 7, 57, 
126, 68 per cent, of cropped area, 7 ; 
in Assam, soil suited to, 61, soil not so 
important as rainfall and level of the 
land, 552 et passim ; places, methods, 
and seasons of cultivating, 61-64, ^5 > 
prices of, 126 ; export of unhusked, 
import of husked, 86, 127 ; in Eastern 
Bengal, in Rajshahi Division, 198 ; in 
Dacca Division, 295, and especially in 
Backergunge, 355, huge exports of, 
356, 357; in Chittagong Division, 
sim. See also Agriculture in each 
District. 

Riots, poppy riot in Nowgong (1861), 
564. See also Agrarian Riots. 

River system, of Provmce, 2-4, 1 59-193 ; 
of Assam, 17, 18. See also under Hill 
and River System of each District. 

Rivers, the chief means of communication 
in the Province, 8, 9 ; in Assam, 91, 92, 
values of river trade, 127. 

Roads, in Assam, 90, their unimportance 
compared with rail- and waterways, 90, 
their chief use as feeders, 90; to tea 
gardens and elsewhere sometimes im- 
passable, 89, 90 ; are liable to obstruct 
drainage and damage cultivation, 426. 

Roads and railways, a section in the 
account of each District. 

Rohanpur, village, grain ddp6t, in Malda 
District, Eastern Bengal, 259. 

Rubber {Ficus elastica), in Assam, 78, in- 
digenous and artificial plantations of, 
78 ; revenue from duty in Government 
forests, 78 ; part of foreign imports, 88, 
128, 554, value of exports, 127 ; in 
Darrang District and Manipur trees 
overtapped, 554, 620; Charduar Re- 
serve, 560 ; wild rubber collected and 
sold by hill tribes, 87, 146. 

Rudra Singh, the greatest of the Ahom 
RajaSj his wars of conquest, 33, 34, 
adoption of Hinduism as the national 
religion, 34; sack (1706) of capital of 
Kachari Rajas, 443 ; in Sibs 5 gar, 574. 

Ryots, their rising in Pabna (1873) against 
rack-renting, 284, 385, 289 ; Ihexr char^ 
ter, the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885, 
285 • in Backergunge 3^, 339, their 
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disarmament (1896) and record-of-rights 
instituted, 358, 359 ; in Darrang, 550, 
551 ; the introduction (1904) of ryot- 
wart system into the Sundarbans against 
land-jobbers, &:c., 368; the average 
holding and net income of a ryot on 
the Chakla Roshnabad estate of the 
Raja of Hill Tippera, 382. 

S. 

Sabhar, village with ruins in Dacca Dis- 
trict, Eastern Bengal, 319. 

Sacrifices, human to Kali as late as 1835, 

38, 39, 420, by Chutiya priests, 41, 

603, of Nagas, 476, of the Khasi 
thlen, 488, offenng of 140 heads at 
conseciation (1565) of temple of Satl, 

546 ; to Siva in Hill Tippera, 606 ; of 
dogs by Lushais, 464 ; of kids by Garos, 

r, 507- 

Sadiya, village in Lakhimpur District, 
Assam, 603, 604; gamsoned since 
rising (1839) of Khamtis, 603 ; remains 
of copper temple of the Chutiyas, 603 ; 
head-quarters of frontier officer, 603, 

604. 

Sahaj Bhajan, a new small sect, each 
member taking a woman as his spiritual 
guide to salvation, 53, 54; suspected 
and possibly calumniated, 54. 

Saidpur, town in Rangpur District, 
Eastern Bengal, 273, head-quarters of 
section of railway, 273, railway works 
and jute-presses, 273. 

Saktism (or Kalism) in Assam, its bloody 
sensual cult in the earliest times at 
Kamakhya, 27, 53; the faith of one- 
fifth of population, 53 ; human sacn- 
fices to, 38, 39, 420, now generally 
confined to coolies and tribesmen, fond 
of meat and liquor, 53, Mahapurushia 
sect a revolt against its licence, 53. 

Sal {Shorea robust a) ^ in the Province, 

8 ; in Assam, of Goalpara and Garo 
forests, 76, 77, 518; its working and 
disposal regulated, 76, 77 ; in Jalpai- 
gurl, 230 ; of Madhupur Jungle, 336, 

See also under Botany and Forests in 
many Districts. 

Salt, import of (Assam), early, 85, pre- 
sent, 86, 127, average price of, 136. 

Samagutmg, village in Naga Hills Dis- 
trict, Assam, 481 ; once (1866-78) 
head-quaiters of District, 470, 481. _ 

Sambhuganj, village and busy mart in 
Mymensingh District, Eastern Bengal, 

337. 

Sandwip, island off Noakhali District, 
Eastern Bengal, 258 square miles, 157, 

T58, its interesting history, 157, for 
long a resort of Portuguese and Ar^anese 
pirates, 158; the eugenics of the last 
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pirate Raja and the confusion of castes, 
158 ; the destruction by cyclone (1876) 
and subsequent cholera, 158. 

Sangu, river of Eastern Bengal, 178, 179, 
discharges into the Bay of Bengal, 179. 

Sanitation, Sanitary Commissioner of 
Province, 12 ; of rural areas in Assam 
unsatisfactory, 131; the pollution of 
water, 12 1, the rejection by inhabitants 
of preventive wells, 121,122; sanitary 
inspection books of villages, 122; 
natural agency of sun and air, 122, 

Sankar Deb, Kayasth of fifteenth century, 
in Assam, 53, founder of reformed sect 
of Mahapurushia, 53 ; his festival, 59 ; 
his sattra at Barpeta, 542. 

Sankosh, large river of Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, 187, joins the Brahma- 
putra, 187, ten ferries, 187. 

Sara, village and railway terminus in 
Pabna District, Eastern Bengal, 292 ; 
important trade centre with a steam 
ferry, 292 ; proposed bndge over the 
Ganges, 292. 

Saralbhanga, river of Assam, affluent of 
the Brahmaputra, 1S7. 

Saraspur, or Siddheswar Hills, in Surma 
Valley, Assam, 156. 

Sattras, Vaishnav colleges, 52, 53, the 
three principal of Assam, in Sibsagar 
District, 584, 585, 586, none of the 
buildings of masonry, 584, 585; at 
Barpeta, 542, on MajulT island, J59, 
672 j 583. See also Vaishnavism. 

Scenery, of Province, the monotonous 
fertility of the alluvial country, 2; 
picturesque of the Brahmaputra Valley, 
3, 19; of the village mounds in the 
floods, 4, 17, of the Suima Valley, 
17, 18. 

Schools, primary, of Province, 12; of 
Assam, 116, 117, their low standards, 
and poor attendance, 117; pay of 
teachers, 117, statistics of, 133; educa- 
tion practically free, 1 19. 

Schools, secondary, of Province, 12 ; of 
Assam, high and middle, 116, ^eir 
subjects and courses, 116, place of 
English in, 116; grants in aid, 116, 
statistics of, 133; low fees of, 119. 

Schools, special, of Province, 12; of 
Assam, 117, 118, one medical sdiool 
and law classes, 117, 118, the failure 
of an engineering school, 118; for 
abongines, 119 ; for chiefs’ sons in Hill 
Tippera, 61 1. 

Secretariat of four, the, 10. 

Sen kings of Bengal, in Assam, 28, in 
Eastern Bengal, 195, 196, 200, 342, 
250, 275, 311, 318, See also Ballal Sm. 

Sericulture, school of, at Rampur Boalia, 
203, 210; commercial, failure on a 
large scale in Assam, 83, 
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Settlement, interpiovincial financial. See 
Fmancial Settlement. 

Settlement, Land Revenue. See Land 
Revenue, Permanent Settlement, and 
Rents. 

Settlement of waste and reclaimed lands, 
its history in the Sundarbans, 366-368 ; 
in Backei gunge, 358, 359. 

Sex, census of, m Province, 5 , iSj ^ 4 ; 
Assam, always a deficiency of women, 
but not everywhere, 46, due partly to 
immigration, 47 ; the predominance of 
women among animistic hill tribes, 47, 
due partly to adult marnage and the 
superior position of women, 47, partly 
to their bemg spared by kald azdr, 47. 

Shah Jalal, a famous Muhammadan 
fakir of the fourteenth century, 54, 
largely assisted in the conquest of 
Sylhet, 54, 420, the fine endowed 
mosque there over his tomb, 54, 421, 
438 ; 360 tombs of his disciples, 54.^ 

Shahpiin, island of Chittagong District, 
Eastern Bengal, 407, the scene of 
British defeat (1823) by the Burmans, 


4u/. 

Shaista Khan, nephew of empress Nur 
Jahan, 299; viceroy of Bengal after 
Mir Jumla, 299 ; acquired Chittagong 
and confiscated English factories at 
Dacca, 299 ; gave his name to a style 
of architecture in Dacca city, 299. 

Shelia, petty State in Khasi Hills, Assam, 
497, 498, a confederacy of villages 
under four elected officers, 497.^ 

Sherpur, municipality in Bogra District, 
Eastern Bengal, 282 ; once an important 
Muhammadan frontier post, 282 ; its 
recent decadence hastened by earth- 
quakes, 275, 282. 

Sherpur, municipality and trade centre in 
Mymensingh District, Eastern Bengal, 


337 > 338. 

Shillong, subdivision of Khasi and Jaintia 


Hills District, Assam, 494; mostly 
outside British India and consisting of 
petty Native States under political 
superintendence of Deputy-Commis- 
sioner, 494 ; inhabitants Kh^is, 494. 

Shillong town, head-quarters of Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills District, 499, 500; 
summer capital of the Province, 499 ; 
well placed between Assam and Surma 
Valleys, 499; good road and tonga 
service to Gauhati, 499 ; military and 
civil head-quarters, and of Welsh Pres- 
byterian Mission, 499, 500; garrison 
of Native infantry and volunteer corps, 
500; Government press, 500; Khasi 
penodicals, 500; administered as a 


(municipal) station, 500 ; good water- 
supply, 499 j mild and equable climate, 
499; pine woods, and rolling downs 


for polo, golf, cricket, &c., 499 ; 
station reduced (1897) to a heap of 
ruins by earthquake, 499, since rebuilt 
without brick and stone, 499. 
Ship-building, in Assam, under the 
Ahoms, 33, by a Collector of Sylhet, 
84, 425; Muhammadan naval force, 
32, 33; in Dacca, 299, in SandwTp, 157. 
Shore, Sir John (Governor-General, 
1793-8^ the results of his lecall (1794) 
of Captain Welsh, 36* 

Sibsagar, District in Assam Valley Divi- 
sion, 571-589; head-quarters lately 
transferred from Sibsagar town to 
Jorhat, 587, 589; between the Brah- 
maputra and the Naga Hills, 572, 
centre highly cultivated and densely 
populated, 572 ; climate damp and 
healthy, 573 ; the advent (1228) of the 
Ahoms, and their gradual conquest 
(e. 1700) of the valley above Goalpara, 
573, 574, their strong government and 
material prosperity, 574, the ravages of 
the Moamarias, 574, annexed (1838) by 
British, 574, 575; temples and tanks 
of the Ahoms, 575, the nuns of Dima- 
piir, 585, 586; enormous increase of 
population due to freedom from ^a/d 
azdr and to importation of coolies, 
575 ; rice the staple crop, tea the great 
industry and export, 576, 577, 579, 
very extensive forests, 578; coal 
mined for tea factories, 578 ; the silk 
home industry, 578, 579; rail and 
river communications, 579, 580; fair 
progress in education, 581, 582 ; bib- 
liography, 582. 

Sibsagar, subdivision of Sibsagar District, 
583, 584 ; original centre of the Ahoms, 
583, ruins and remains of their occupa- 
tion, 584; 56 tea gardens and con- 
sequent increase in population, 584* 
Sibsagar town, till lately head-quarters of 
Sibsagar District, 588, 589; badly 
situated for trade and stationary, 588, 
a (municipal) station, 588, 589. 

Siems, chiefs of petty States of Khasi 
Hills, Assam, 486, 488. 

Silchar, subdivision of Cachar District, 
Assam, 452 ; 133 tea gardens, 452. 
Silchar town, head-quarters of Cachar 
District, 455, 456; now accessible 
during hot season by railway, 448, 
455; service of steamers to Calcutta 
during the rains, 455 ; a municipality, 
and educational and industrial centre, 
456; a printing press and vernacular 
newspaper, 456 ; head-quarters of 
Surma Valley Light Horse, 456, 
Silghat, village in Nowgong District, As- 
sam, 571 ; river port of Nowgong town 
^ (32 miles), 571 ; temple of Durga, 571. 
Silk and silkworms, home industiy of, 
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in Assam, 82, 85 ; its practice by bill 
tribes and encouragement, 83; the 
varieties of domesticated worms, 82, 
and of the cloths woven from their 
threads, 83; the common wearing of 
silk, 83; the silk trade, 83; value of 
exports, 128, 

Local references: The decay of the 
old industry in Rajshahi and Bogra, 
due to disease of worms, 203, 204, 277, 
278, Its revival and encouragement by a 
sericultural college, 203, 210; the staple 
industry of Malda, 245, 246, 249; in 
Sibsagar, 578, 579, in Manipur, 621. 

Singla, river of Assam, 191, passes 
through Son lake, and falls into 
branch of the Surma, 191, important 
trade route for tea, &c., 191. 

Singpho Hills and tribes, Assam, 152, 
^53> liberation of 6,000 Assamese 
slaves by Captain Neufville, 153. 

Sirajganj, subdivision of Pabna District, 
Eastern Bengal, 291, healthy, fertile, 
and with increasing population, 291. 

Sirajganj, municipality, 292, 293 ; largest 
town in North Bengal and chief centre 
of jute trade, 292 ; the close of jute- 
mills and interruption of prospeiity 
due to earthquake (1897), and to a 
change in the river bed, 293. 

Sitakund, village in Chittagong District, 
Eastern Bengal, 407 ; place of famous 
temples and universal pilgrimage, 407 ; 
sanitary precautions during the festival, 
407 ; inflammable gas from rocks, 407 ; 
Buddhist remains, 407. 

Siva, the worship of, its early association 
with human sacrifice in Hill Tippera, 
606, uncommon in Assam, 53. 

Small-pox, mortality from, in Assam, 45 ; 
almost stamped out by vaccination in 
Garo Hills, 51 1. * 5 *^^ Inoculation 
and Vaccination. 

Soalkuchi, village in Kamrup District, 
Assam, 547. 

Sohiong, petty State in Khasi Hills, 
Assam, 498. 

Soils, of the Province, 7; of Assam, 61, 
suited to rice, 61, to tea, 71 ; its fer- 
tility dependent on the slow or fast 
flow of the rivers, 61, and on the 
humus or vegetable mould, 61. See 
also under Agriculture in each District. 

Someswan, river in Garo Hills, Assam, 
finally joining the K^gsa, 192, 193; 
the unworked coal and lime of its 
vallejj, 193. 

Sonai, river of Assam, joins the Barak, 190. 

Sonargaon, Muhammadan capital (1296- 
1608) of Eastern Bengal, before trans- 
ference to Dacca, 319; few remains of 
its ancient importance, 319; biblio- 

^ graphy, 319. 


Spirits, coun^, in Assam, revenue from, 
107 ; restrictions on sale and consump- 
tion of, 106, 107 ; system of quasi- 
local option substitutes home-made 
for excise liquor, 106; imported, their 
use extendmg, 107, inconsiderable 
revenue from, 107; as a cause of 
insanity, 121, See also Excise. 

Spnngs, salt, in Assam, 81. 

Stamps, revenue from, ii, 15; in Assam, 
107, 130, the significance of recent 
increase, 108. 

Steamers, service of, in the Province, 
nver and coast, 9 ; in Assam, 91, 92 
et passim. 

Storm-waves, 157, 158, 159, 178, of the 
Meghna, 177, of the Matamuhari, 179. 

Subankhata, village in Kamrup Distnct, 
Assam, 547, 548, fair attended by 
Bhotias, 547; winter station of military 
police, 548. 

Subansiri, great river of Assam, tributary 
of the Brahmaputra, 182 ; its source 
in Tibet unexplored, 182; with the 
Luhit forms Majuli island, 159, 182; 
boat and steamer traffic, 182; too wide 
to bridge, eleven ferries, 182. 

Subamakhali, village and jute mart in 
Mymensingh District, Eastern Bengal, 

338. , . 

Sudharam, head-quarters of Noakhali 
District, Eastern Bengal, 392, munici- 
pality and railway station, 392. 

Sudras, of the Surma Valley and of 
Sylhet, 52. 

Sugar, value of imports (Assam), 127. 

Sugar-cane, area and localities of growth, 
in the Province, 8; in Assam, 62, 63, 
64, 126, old-fashioned crushing of, 84. 

Sunamganj, subdivision of Sylhet Distnct, 
Assam, 431, 432. 

Sundarbans, the (‘forest of sundri^), 
362-368; 170 by 70 miles of forest 
and swamp made and still in making 
by the silt of the Ganges, 362, 363; 
mangroves and other flora, 363; danger- 
ous tigers and crocodiles, and other 
large and winged game, 363; liable 
to heavy rainfall, cyclones, and inun- 
dation, 363, 364 ; once a Raj, reduced 
by Akbar, 364; the tradition and ex- 
planation of greater population and 
wider cultivation formerly, 364; later 
resettlement and cultivation begun 
(1782) by Henckell, 366, 367? the 
causes of its failure, 367, its resump- 
tion (1816) under a Commissioner, 367, 
the system of settlement laid down in 
1879, 367, the rise of land-jobbers and 
speculators, 367, 36S, the recent (1904) 
introduction of a ryotwdri system^ ^68 ; 
the population mainly immigrant and 
largely occasional, 364, 365 ; good nee 
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crops of reclaimed parts, 365 ; valuable 
* reserved ’ and ‘ protected ’ forests, 365 ; 
railway to Port Canning, otherwise 
communications by water only, 366 ; 
recent administration by Collectors of 
different Districts, 366 ; archaeology, 
364 ; bibliography, 368. 

Surma, river of Surma Valley, in Assam, 
188, 189, rises in Manipur, joins tbe 
Old Brahmaputra, 188 ; known in upper 
part as Barak, 188, its divisions and 
subdivisions and tributanes, 188, deep 
channel, 188 ; till the railway the sole 
means of communication with outside 
world, 189; its important steamer and 
boat traffic, 189, its many trade marts, 
189; magnificent railway bndge, 189, 
436 ; in Sylhet, 418, 419. 

Surma Valley, one of the three natural 
divisions of Assam, 17, 18, climate of, 
23, 24, floods, 25, the obscurity of its 
early history, 28, high density of its 
rural population, 41, 42 ; agriculture, 
62, 63; the pressure of the people on 
the soil, and disforestation, 76 ; social 
conditions complicated and artificial, 
67, 81, 82 ; high standard of education, 
118. 

Surma Valley and Hill Districts Division, 
Assam, 41 7-51 1; summary facts and 
statistics of its five Distncts, 417, 418; 
18,807 native Christians, 417. 

Surveys, Assam, extract on progress and 
state from General Adf?iinistration 
Report (1902-3), 122, 123. 

Sylhet, District in Surma Valley and Hill 
Districts Division, Assam, 418-439; 
lower valley of the Barak or Surma 
river, 418, rich alluvial tract between 
Khasi and Tippera Hills, 41 8 ; bifurca- 
tion of nver and reunion, 41 8; fauna of 
hills and rivers, 419; fairly healthy, 
save for malaria at the foot of the hills, 
419, 421, 431 ; the earthquake of 1897, 
420; British acquisition (1765) of Gor 
and Laur, 420, annexation (1835) 
Jaintia, 420, 434, 435; raids of the 
Kukis and Lushais, 420, 421, good 
results of punitive (1871) expedition, 
421 ; high density ol population, 422; 
Muhammadans 53 per cent., Hindus 
47 per cent., 421 , nee the staple crop, 
423; recent great growth of tea and 
Its industry, and extension of jute, 423, 
424; special industries, 84; languishing 
state of indigenous industries, 42 5; trade 
brisk and considerable, 425, 426, traffic 
mainly by water, also by 120 miles of 
rail, 426, the obstruction to drainage, 
by roads, 426, 427; the prevalence of 
river dacoities, 427, 428; the Perma- 
nent Settlement made with ryots and 
not with zammddrs, 428, 429; decided 


progress in education, 429 ; biblio- 
graphy, 430. 

Sylhet, North, subdivision of Sylhet Dis- 
trict, 430, 431; recent decrease of 
population due to malaria, 43 1 ; 2 2 tea 
gardens, 431. 

Sylhet, South, subdivision of Sylhet Dis- 
trict, 432, 433 ; increase of population 
due to 55 tea gardens, 432, 433. ^ 

Sylhet town, head-quarters of District, 
438, 439, a municipality, 439; print- 
ing presses, newspapers, and magazines, 
439 ; largest jail in Assam, 439 ; its 
declining population and trade, due to 
its inaccessibility from the silting up 
of the river, 438,439; the ravages of 
the earthquake (1897), since repaired, 
439 * 

Syntengs, tribe in Jaintia Hills, Assam, 
akin to Khasis,484, 485, their physical 
and other characteristics, 489, in Jowai 
subdivision, 494, See also Jaintia Hills, 

T. 

Tais, the, in Assam, Siam, and Upper 
Burma, 50. 

7 'akin {Budorcas faxtcolor')^ wild goat or 
antelope of Mishmi Hills, Assam, 590, 

Tangail, subdivision of Mynaensingh Dis- 
trict, Eastern Bengal, 333. 

Tangail, municipality in Mymensingh 
District, 338; thePramatha Manmatha 
College, maintained at the cost of its 
founder, 338. 

Tanks, of Ahom Raj^ in Sibsagar Dis- 
trict, Assam, 41, 575. 

Tea, in the Province, area and Districts 
of growth, 8 ; in Assam the most im- 
portant crop, 69-72 ; class of land re- 
quired, 71, 72; area and chief Districts, 
72 ; methods of growth, picking, pluck- 
ing, curing, and packing, 72 ; exports 
of, i»7; growls better in Upper than 
Lower Assam, 536. 

Local references: Area and crop in 
Raj’shahi Division, 198, 229, 236, in 
Chittagong District, 399, 400, in 
Sylhet, 423, 424, in Cachar, 445, 44^, 
in Darrang, 553, in Sibsagar, 577, in 
Lakhimpur, 594 ; decay of growth and 
trade in Manipur State, 622, partly due 
to dishonesty of contractors, 622. 

Tea industry, the most important in 
Assam, 69, its history and present state, 
69, 71 ; discovery (1821) of the plant, 
69; appointment (1834) of a commis- 
sion of inquiry, 69 ; experimental in- 
troduction (1835) of tea-planting by 
Government, 7^? transferred (1S40) to 
private enterprise, 70; the boom fol- 
lowed by a crash (1853-6^), 70; gradual 
amendment (1869), estimated out- 
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put, area, capital, value, number of 
hands employed, 70, 71 ; value of ex- 
ports, 127; the difficulty of getting 
labour in Assam, 72, not felt in Jalpai- 
guri, 229 ; the only important industry 
m Chittagong, 400. 

Tea land, land revenue rates on, 103, 104. 

Tea planters, on Local boards, 109. 

Teachers, training of, in Assam, 1 1 7 ; pay 
of primary, 117. 

Technical schools, at Rangpur, 273, 
Pabna, 292, Bansal, 369, Agartala, 611. 

T elegraph department, d irectly responsible 
to Government of India, 10. 

Temperature, in Assam, table of, at three 
stations, 124; never excessive, 23; 
lowered by fogs in Central and Upper 
Assam, 23, 24; its vanations in different 
parts, 23,24; ice on Shillong plateau, 24. 

Temperature and rainfall, a section in 
each District. 

Temples and meeting-houses, Hindu, in 
Assam, their standard form, 54. 

Temples, notable: Agartala, 608, 61 1; 
at Badarpur, 436,* in Bhuban Hills, 
156; at Hajo, 345> 346; Jaintiapur, 
437>438; Jalpes,224,a39; Kamakhya, 
456 ; Kantanagar, 221 ; Khetur, 208 ; 
Mahasthan, 281, 282; Maiskhal, 159; 
Ponabalia, 371 ; Sadiya, 603 ; Silghat, 
571; Sitakund, 407; Tezpur, 560; 
Tripureswaii, 612; Tukreswari, 156; 
(Ahom) at Sibsagar, 41, 584. 

Tenants, paying rents to landlords, in 
Assam, 72, 73 ; reclamation, in Backer- 
gunge, 358, 359. See also Agrarian 
Riots and Rents. 

Tezpur, subdivision of Darrang Distnct, 
Assam, 559, 560; rapid increase of 
population due to 61 tea gardens, 559. 

Tezpur town, head-quarters of Darrang 
District, 560, 561 ; small, but growing, 
560 ; a municipality, 561 ; light railway 
terminus, 560 ; remains of ancient Hindu 
palace and large temple, 560. 

Thtorgaon, subdivision of Dinajpur Dis- 
trict, Eastern Bengal, 218. 

Thakurgaon, village in Dinajpur District, 
Eastern Bengal, 221. 

Thakurs, the, of Hill Tippera State, con- 
nexions of the Raja, 610, alone fill cer- 
tain offices, 610, their tiaining, 61 1. 

Thana^ or police station, smallest unit of 
administration in permanently settled 
portions of Province, 10. 

Thlen (a gigantic snake), a curious and 
awful superstition of the Khasis, often 
leading to murders, 488. 

Tibet, obstruction to trade and relations 
with, 150, 151, 166, 179; trade and 

darddr aXVdBXgan, $61, 

Tinsukia, village and railway junction in 
Lakhimpur District, Assam, 604, 


Tippera, District in Chittagong Division, 
Eastern Bengal, 373-383; head-quarters 
at Comilla, 383 ; a level alluvial plain 
between the Meghna river and Hill 
Tippera State, 373, well watered by 
rivers and rainfall, 373, 374, high 
humidity and moderate temperature, 
374> most fertile and prosperous, 376 ; 
pax Bi'ttanmca interrupted (i860) by 
a raid of the Kiikis, 375 ; Muhamma- 
dans, 71 per cent, of a rapidly increasing 
population, 376; rice, then jute, the 
principal crops and exports, 376, 377 ; 
railways in the east, waterways in the 
west the principal means of communi- 
cation, 377,378; knowledge of English 
below average, 380; bibliography, 380, 
38T. 

Tista, nver of Eastern Bengal, 1 72-1 74; 
rise in Tibet, fall into the Brahmaputra, 
172; legend of its origin, 172; its 
course through Sikkim and Darjeeling 
mto and through the plains, 173, 174; 
its scenery, tributaries, divergmg off- 
shoots, and old channels, 173, 174, the 
recent changes in its main stream, 174; 
its difficult navigation throughout, 173, 
174- 

Tobacco, localities of growth in the Pro- 
vince, 8 ; in Assam, as a garden crop, 
65 ; exported to Burma and there made 
into cheroots, 231. 

Local references: Extensive growth in 
Rajshahi Division, 198, 228, 229. 

Tornadoes (1888, 1902) at Dacca, 313. 

Torsa, river of Eastern Bengal, affluent of 
the Brahmaputra, 172. 

Towns, number and population of, in 
Province, 6, 7, 13, 14, only a per cent, 
of whole, 6 ; in Assam, often only large 
villages, 42, their inhabitants mainly 
foreigners, 543. 

Trade, early, in Assam, the Ahom policy 
of isolation in the seventeenth century, 

85, the exports and imports of the annual 
caravan, 85; trade of the eighteenth 
century, at Sylhet and Hadira, 85, salt 
the principal import, 85 ; the decline of 
trade after the British occupation, 85. 

Trade, internal, of Assam, 86, 87, chief 
centres, 86; items of export and im- 
port, 86 ; mechanism in Assam proper, 

86, almost monopolized by Kayahs 
(Marwaris), 86, 87, otherwise in Surma 
Valley, 87 ; the barter of the hillmen, 

87, 

Trade, with other parts of India, in 
Assam, 87, mostly with Calcutta and 
Bengal, 87, largely by water, 87 ; ex- 
ports and imports, and their value, 86, 
127. 

Trade, foreign, in As#ffij 87, 88, with 
Bhutan. and the hill tribes, 87, con- 
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veyed on ponies, 87, conducted by 
barter, 88, principal items, 88, of small 
value, 88; items and value of, 128. 

Trade of Districts. See under Commerce 
m tbe account of each. 

Trade and commerce, of Assam, 85-88, 
the absence from the Assamese (proper) 
of commercial aptitude, 87, 512, 513, 
Its presence in Surma Valley, 87; ex- 
ports mainly of raw products, 86. 

Trees, pimcipal, of forests, of Province, 
8, of Assam, 22, 76, of Sundarbans, 
365, of Chittagong District, 399, 400, 
of Chittagong Hill Tracts, 412. See 
also under Botany and Forests in each 
District. 

Tribes and castes, of Assam, 49-52, 
the successive waves of immigianls and 
conquerors, Hindu, Bodo, and Shan, 
49; the failure of the Muhammadans 
to effect extensive or permanent settle- 
ments, 54 ; the Indo-Chinese tribes, 49, 
50 ; Hindu castes in the valley of the 
Brahmaputra, 50-52, of the Surma, 52, 
foreign castes, 52. See also under 
People in each District. 

Tsau-po river. See Brahmaputra. 

Tukreswan, hill in Goalpara District, 
Assam, 156, temple and place of pil- 
gnmage, 156. 

Tura, head-quarters of Garo Hills Dis- 
trict, Assam, 511; picturesque, hot, 
and very unhealthy, 51 1 ; good water- 
supply, 511* 

U. 

Udaipur, village in Hill Tippera State, 
Eastern Bengal, 612,'rums and remains 
of old capital, 612; temple of Tripur- 
eswari, visited by thousands of pil- 
grims, 612. 

Udalguri, village in Darrang District, 
Assam, 561 ; fair attended from Tibet, 
561 ; annual darhdr of presentation of 
British posa to Tibetan official Gelengs, 
561. 

Umiam, river of Assam, affluent of the 
Kapili, 185. 

V. 

Vaccination, in Assam, compulsory only 
in larger towns, 121, its advantages 
generally recognized, 121, medical and 
financial statistics of, 121; has almost 
stamped out small-pox in Gdro Hills, 

Vaccination, a section in the account of 
each District. 

Vaishnavism, professed by a majority of 
Hindus in Assam, 52, 53; \X%saUras^ or 
colleges, 52, some powerful institutions, 
with large revenues and contributions, 
53 ; not educational, but great prose- 


lytizing agencies and centres of civiliza- 
tion, 53, 585; the influence, liberality, 
and loyalty of the gosains, their spiri- 
tual heads, 53 ; the bhokois or resident 
disciples, 52 ; celibacy the rule in the 
larger colleges, 52 ; the reforming sect 
of Mahapurushia, 53. See also Sattras, 

Vetennary, one veterinary surgeon in 
Assam, 68. 

Villages, number and population of, 13, 
14; in Assam, generally small and 
straggling, 42, 43 ; authority of village 
panchayats and headmen, 94; sanita- 
tion of, 121, 122; of Eastern Bengal,, 
in the plains, flooded tracts, and hills, 
7 » 338, 339. 348. 

Vital statistics, in Assam, a table of, 45 
registration of, compulsory only in tea 
gardens, and District and subdivisional 
stations of plains, 44, elsewhere unsatis- 
factory, 45; the mean birth-rate low 
and little higher than the mean death- 
late, 45, the infecundity of the last 
decade, 44; the extensive iarai very 
malarious, 45 ; the prevalent diseases- 
and then mortality, 45 ; ^ald azdr and 
plague, 45, 46 ; mortality in jails, 1 14, 
132. 

Volunteer Corps, in Assam, strength and 
stations, horse and foot, iii, 112; in 
Eastern Bengal, at Dacca, 315, at 
Chittagong, 406. 

W. 

Wages, in Assam, not necessary to the 
great mass, 75, fail to attract a supply 
commensurate with the demand for 
labour, 67, 73, 74, of day and unskilled 
labourers, 73, of coolies, 74, of artisans, 
74, of men and women in coal-mines, 
79, of primary teachers, 1 1 7. 

Waste, cultivable, its enormous extent in 
Assam, 66, 126, the reasons of its slow 
reclamation, 66, 67, and land revenue, 
loi. See also statistical table umier 
Agriculture in each District. 

Water- works, municipal, in Assam, no, 
of Public Works department, iii ; com- 
plete of Dacca, 314; projected of Nara- 
yanganj, 318; of Naslrabad, a gift of 
the Maharaja, 337 ; expenditure on, in 
Assam, 1 31. 

Weaving^, hand, most practised in Farld- 
pur District, 344. 

Weaving caste of Tantis, 301, their gor- 
geous processions, 301. 

Welsh, Captain, the military and political 
success of his expedition (1792) to 
Assam, 36, 533, 550, his recall by 
Shore, 36. 

Welsh Presbyterian Mission in ICh^si 
and Jaintia Hills, 55, 56, 489, 493; 
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Its great success in secondary female 
education, 117, 

\Vheat, localities of growth in the Pro- 
vince, 8 ; in Assam, 65, 

Winds, prevailing in Assam, 24. 

Women, in Assam, the general deficiency 
of, 46, 47, their predominance and 
superior position among the animistic 
tribes, 47, 460, 485, said to be spared 
by kala asdr^ 47 ; statistics of married, 
unmarried, and widowed, 48 ; their 
easy morality before marriage, 47, their 
good conduct after, 48 ; the exception 
of the Khasis, where paternity is doubt- 
ful and female inheritance holds, 48 ; 
as spiritual guides of the Sahaj Bhajan 
sect, 53; form 33 per cent, of the total 
number of workers, 57, may not touch 
the plough, but are active cultivators, 
57, 64; their dress, 58, 59; bride 
prices, paid, 47, evaded, 59 ; wages in 
tea gardens, 74, in coal-mines, 79; 
weaving an essential part of their edu- 
oation, 82 ; education of, unsatisfactory, 
1 1 7, except in Kiasi Hills, 1 1 7 ; medical 


students at Dacca, 315; village of Naga 
Amazons, 476 ; the good position and 
busmess capacity of the Mampur wo- 
men, 618, 621, the girls’ school in 
Manipur closed, 625. See also Female 
Education, Marriage, Matriarchy, aitd 
Sex. 

Y. 

Yandabo, Treaty of (1826), whereby the 
Burmans ceded Assam to Bntish, 38; 
in respect of Manipur State, 39. 

Z* 

Zannnddri^ the conversion of a, into a 
British District, 200- 

Zammddrs, their rack-renting (1873) in 
Pabna, 285, the ‘no rent’ agitation, 
285, 289; their reclamation tenures and 
rack-renting in Backergunge, 359, re- 
sults and remedies of, 358, 359; op- 
pression of their Garo tenants, 502. 

Zoology. See Fauna. 
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